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Severity to students does them harm 
r-Wi3 A sehotae*f tduenlkn is greatly impfiived hy traveling in i^uest 
if hnouilrdge and meeting the authontatire feat hers if hit time 301 

■[^413 Sihnlart Afe^ ef alt ptupk^ time feast Jamiiiat it-jiA the it^ys 
^ pctitics 

Mott if the jehafan m fdam hjtvt heen 311 

A person vdio^f^firji kngisuge wm not Arahirfinds ft harder 
than the native tpeaker tf Arabic to acrpiiri! the. s^ieoees Sir# 

sdencts concerned with the Arabk language Sl^ 

Grmomitr^ 3tO- ” Tht srknee of le^kagrapfiy^ 523. - The science 
rf synidj and styk and literary eritkiim, SSSL - mence if 
iiicraiurVt 339 
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^45] LdJigmgi ii a itihaical faitit 

t^«J CanttmpffTOfy i* a« inJefieHdfiit language different 

ffxM the languages if the Madar and the Ifimyar 

Q+tI The tangv^e gf the sedenttiry and urban popidatian is an i>- 
deprndeHt language dfferrHlJrom the language ij the Mudat 
r+fi] initmctiaa tu the Mudar language 

t+Sl The habii of the Mudaf language h djfferenl from Andac 
pbili/ltgy and ean dispense it in the pivxtt aj lititmetim 

[fltn Tkt interfrefation and real meaning v/the word "lastd' ac- 
fsirding Is the ledinieut lermnwkgy of littrary fniia. An eiplanatim 
tf itA-y Arahkised AM-w^raiu at es rule do not Abi'? it 

^513 71# urban popidatio/i h in genera! d^ntt in obtaimiig the 
lingwistic iabit Iktt rrsnlts Jrvm iastruelion. The njare rrmate uthan 
people art from the Andtk language, the mare diffeidt it iifar liens to 

obtain if 

The dhdrion ’if speech into poetry and prose 
Cfia 3 The ahitily to teriU both good poetry and good prose is tmly 
MTV rarely found together m out persiftl 

13a4j The craft ofpaetiy and the way ff Itarnttig it 

Poetry and proft Viorh with worth, and not uith ideas 
£5^ The linguistic iuddl is obtained by much memu-it^ing- Tie 
good qitalily of the iinguiiUs habit h the result of the good quality of 
thr m^Jiuirix^d matrrtai 

[571 An erplaitation of the meaning of natural and (oittrmd 
speech. Haw contrioed Speech may <w either good or d^uint 
Fepplt of faith art fllvw cuHivaiiug poetry 
r^y] Omtempormy Arab poetry, Hedouirt and urban 
The Spamsh niuw.ulishaJtoiw zajttlfi *40 
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(nie use of JiUlTpeviJtitifia Iw* Iwen avoidcil as much as possible, 
1mi moat wuriti eitad tn the fiwinotM are prwiited with full 
bitiliognipluiBl rfaf* i>tilv on (heir Hrst occurrence in eadt volume, 
nifwaftef, reference d bj short title, wnh volume ontl pige 
immbera referring to Uic odiiion already riicd. 'nw Ural t'oeur- 
tehce ofeidi work can be {pcaied witli the help of tlie Itttles, at 
(he etui of Vi>L 3.] 


A, B, etc. 
^iiittibhgraphY 

Botnbdci 

Bulaq 

Oittrariiamt 

Ei 

Et SHl>pknvcnt 
GAL 

GAL, Snp}>t. 
GAL (and ed,) 


iilijla used In denote Ihn Klutldun MRS, desnrilual 
on pp, IT., below, 

TAwir aT'-Taj'jI 

hi-ihit KhAti&n gharhan iciX-jkirqan. 

Cjuto. IS 7 dllS*ll- 

A. UtosiaAtii. 'TostiUc a Hu iraUuzione De Slnne 
della di Ibii JJutduri.” Amdt Mf 

hUtutn llumriiViiriiJ Ormtalt »h Aia/ndi, ffJ- Hi 
1 19 K>), 

Nass al-HMkI [ed.), ibn KkaitKlii'^ 
mJi. Bulaq. Ifl7^ [IHST). 

A. J. Wsnsikck, J. P. MunsinU, d alih Cbn- 
twdtt/iee fl Miffi i!f la Imdilnffl miualtiume. 
IjL'iUon, I use-. 

Vf/o/nerfHi of lilam. Leiden and Lumltui, 
l9ljt'‘S+. (A acvi edition began to appear in 

IS3+,) 

_ Sufiplmmt- Leiden and Lnridon, IMS. 

C- Brockeim.^kn- GmAiditr iltr drfflvwArir Lr- 
ur^iar Weiiimr, ISSHi Herlhi, i9oa. 

___, AuppL’mentb^dr. Leiden, 

1037—W, 

_ _ . -Leiden, I lW3-iS>. 
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Handhnok 

A. Wessincm. a HandtiOid' nf Eariv ^fuhdmma^ 
dan ^radilitjn. Lisidcii, 

'Ibjr 

IPN KPMLnCiM. Kit^ al-{lHsr im-dtwdn 
iaili* wad-iMnsr. Bubq, i3ii<4 [tftirj/efftl. 

de SlaiU' (tr-) 

W, h\, IJE St-iiiE (tr.), tkf KMJmn; Hk^irr dfi 
lierhtm A des Jynastitt fnmialmmrt de t'mifrufiK 
septfntnonaU. Algiers* 

Issawt 

C, (ir,). An Arab PAdiitjQpfty vf HiHOfj: 

SAfCtim from Mr Prol^rg^mrnJ of Ibn KknUiin ^ 
Tmu liss2~i40G).LnTidm, 

Paris edition 

E- QuATiLEiMiax PndJgum^-nts ^'£tn- 

Kbalduunr Vob. 3tvi—KViii af tin- .VW™ rt 
Bxiraili dts de fjt Miimthhivr 

phiaU des litacripLEDTi^ et 

Letirtr»), P^ii, tssft. 

{ ) 

Ctimextiial Ben^e suiiplied. Cf. p. cxii^ below. 

[ 1 

Trunsktor's iiirerpnbtioiis. 

< > 

MS pijpjiliisJ. 

m 4 

Asterisks cfucloje piaJEygejt fur \vhkh varrant 
(usmiUy, carUtir) ii&xti iirt? iraiusUifJ a| she fimi 
of the pflgr, ill las lie. 
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Ibn Khaliluii's Life 


WTllTfNG the brofrr^pliy of Ihn Khaltiin would rmi seem ti> he a 
particularly difBeiilt task, for he left posterity an aiiioldoftrapliy 
which describe* the events of his Ufe in great detail and presents 
the historical harkgroiind clearly- He supports his statcinents witli 
many documents quoted Irtcrallj. In fact, Ihn Khaldun's descrip^ 
tion of his own life is the most detailed autobiography in medieval 
Muslim litemtiire, U give.t us an accurate knowledge of events in 
the author's life sueli as is available, before modem time*, for litrt 
few historical personnUties. 

Until recently, fbn Khalddn's autobiography was kmnvn only in 
a reeensioti tliat timke off at ilie eiwl of tile year I })Ui now its 
continuation has been discovert'd and is availuhle in a carefully 
annotated edition.* It brings the account down to the middle of tlie 
year 1405 , less than a year before Ihn KhEiidun's death, 

In I 3 S$ the fifty-vcar-old scholar and slatesiTtan lelt his native 
northwest Africa never to reium. For the periotl befurc this date, 
Ibn liJialdfiii'a autoltiogrnphkal statements can be supplemented liy 
a perfimrtorv hiogniphical note iucorp**r-iied hy his friend ihn 


> CT 'fiiiir, VII, -Sifi-^MSS. "ITw test, wliidi ii vrrv luiadifactiiry, wj« 
repiinred in the margin ef an edliioii wf t!te MutfaihUyiiiiA pjhlisbcd iu Coiru. 
laWiwtH. SlMmiiTg tint b the fliitograpli minuscnpt of Thu Khatdftu’s 
Lttbdb ai-Mtiidffiit. ihe vocal vmfiniihuniJt Is iiceasiiHially Tr, 

l^K'lano Ho bio make* u rullier strong ca se fur reading .Mu^idi/ainaA, Instcaii 
i,1 a, L<t Cfud^JJ* Dm, CLXIl (iS.w). ni-TB- Ku cotn- 

pleteW VflMTiiC'l recurrence of the word-which wouid decide the queanon 
-is known to nie from die old MSS of ) f«l BEimn ihaj 

both forms are equahT possible, and that the prohlem t» e very miiwr one. 

*Thc cDiiipkie autnhUnErafihy waS edited by Muhammad TawTt at- 
Tanil and iwbllshed UNter ti»e title at~Ta'iif KMditu 

IBiograpby of Ifri Hhaldib «nd Hsjwrt on tiia Tra.^UsI 
In thr W«t and in the I^t] fL'bro, l37o/lI»si)- In lus footnote* at-Ti;^ 
suppliM ample TiibUosniphiod refcicnces tpncmiitip the i^rsooiilities Ihn 
JUuiiiluii it] Uic 
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Tr^KiLtiar't l7ftr»dui:!w>i 


nt-Kliafih in his Hninry oj f^ranada} In ^encrul [Cirns of 

praise, it lacks any critical approcutton of iti uultjrct- Thcri: cslsts 
aaodier biography of [bn l^iuliiun which s Westenj writer, biiia'Sl 
b. Yfisuf b. al-Alimar, inFmcd in an antlioingy of contemporary 
poets, entitled J^'atklr Tile WTitcr, a member of tlie 

ruling family of Granada, died aliout tbe same time as Ihn Khiildiiii 
It can be assumed that lie relied on Western authorities for liir 
earlier period ol'Ibn Khuldiln's life. Unfortunately, die tent of this 
biography is not yet available.* 

For Ihn Khaldun's later years, when he participated Ui list- 
flourishing literary’ Ufe of Mamdidte Egypt, the biographicjil 
sources arc more >-ariciJ. Biographies of Ihn Kliuldun were com¬ 
posed hy his pupils and admirers; nor could his enemies disregard 
him w hen writing the biographical history of die pcricNl. Tlie latter 
present another view- of hi.< personality, and though tlietr state- 
tiients liave tn be taken with reservations, they help us tt> under- 
stjnd il lii?rten® 

Ibn Kiialdun's Own great work, especially the Maqaddim^ih, is 
anotlier itnpjrtant sourvo; for his biography. Written in a much 
more personal style diuti most mediev’al works, the Muqiiddmu/i 
sharply ciutlineshis own personal philosophy md provides liLsighls 
into the workitigs of his mind. 


• TiiKIliitofy of CranaJii, Qitiihdd/ y^/jrA fiAamdiah. was ™h- 

listicd m Cairo, but ttw two vfilunies tvliidi aptwared tfo ntn 

CDmiin Ibtij hiogmphy. My knowledge of the work i» Liui-d uiimi 

uf-ffi (Cairo, lsrw/i»&R-N-], IV. «fr, .M-Maquad imv 
be ass^eil to l»ve gtieH a rather eotnpleip «ui litml quotation uf thn 
^-hhafib s text. At-Maqqarl » eoiiteinpurary, .Abmad Riba, A jvf 
(Cairo, in the nuLrgm nf IhitFarljiiti, DiMd, p, irta.ibw miotca 

i/rotbrr bneflj. Ihu al-Klwtilf* liiogrsy^y of Ibx, muUdiii., Cf. xIm 
al-edwuU, (t'.airo, issn-isoo/tsai-fLa]. I. jtjs. 

Ttic volume nt the f^aVaA thnt contains fbn Ixluidmi'i l»c«n-*tihv i* me- 
serv^ in twjonal, No, I of the recent caoTopjc, M, Casiri, Itibltiihufn 
t.,riirfal<!nm (Madrid, t7Wj-ti7), d, tos, refcmid hrieftr 
to It, niumrornnff the list oflbu Khaldun's work. frf. p. ihv. bHowl It is 

p .« (’,'*0 IS £"“* ““ “ "" 

* At we kriow most iTf rh&M lliQlr^tt^iE^s in escerrsfti emntrvl 

by a^liakUwl (i4i7/-s-i^ii7). in hi* uf-lW 

in l;,d acemmt*. as 
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Afj KkttN&n't iJfr 

'I'his flbundarcc of bio^phica] ^irrc matenal has enabled 
modern scholars at various times to write Ibn l\h:iM(in's life and 
to present the data in a faLtually correct rornt to which little ciui 
be added. These modem lnogrtt|ibks vary greatly in Length. 
.\iTiong the longest are de Slane’s account in the tntroduction to his 
translation of the largely a literal tmnslstJDii of the 

AutiAit^jphy* * and that by M. A. Ennn, in his Ihn Kknid&n^ Hit 
Lift and ff^nrk? Tliere has been no recent treatment iit tj.iess9 of 
Ibn lihDldun’s early life (down to 138*), but Ins Egyptian period 
is the subject of two miiaterly studies by W. J. FLschel, “Ilm 
Khaldun's Activities in Mamlik Egypt [ 1383-HOC)" * and iba 
tihiildtln and Tamerlant* 

In its millifies, Ibn KliaTdfiiVs life thus is ijuite dearly kiuuvri. 
However, the inodcm student who would like to know much more 
alKJut him, discovers tliat his qucsiiDtis can only be answered, by 
conjecture^ if at all- Considering the excellence of the source ma- 
teriul, at least sls judged by external criteria, the deficienctes in our 
knowledge must l>e ascribed to the inKa-nal ch a ranter of the evail- 
ahle information. It b true lhai no amount of iniitfrliii will ever 
fully satisfy a biographer, but in Ibn Klialdiln’s caiie there are 
particular reasons why a fully satis factory ai't^oujit of his life is 
virtuttllv impossible of achlevemeiiL In the first place, Ibii Khaldun 
consider^ only such events in liis life worth recording as were 
especial! V remarkable, the most unusuiil athieveniiiuis of an (»xce|>- 
tioiiul person- ‘nius lie did not pay much attention to the kind ol 
data so dear to nii>Jern psychological blograpliera. He does not 
speak about his childhood. His family is mentioned only becau-se 
family considerations often intluenced the course of Ills tvaiidiTings 
and because It was artlictctl by unusual misfortunes. Ah his ordinary 
activities are passed over in silence. Ibn Khaldun would probably 
have denied that this kind of data has any heuristic value. He would 


< VV M. (le J^lane had prcviciuly pulitislicd this tiiugraphical aecouni in 
Jmtrnal III + (5^*0. I8t“ai0. SSl-SOS, S2fi-oS, 

’ l*utj)!stietj ii) Lahoiiein tP-ii and rqjrirtptl there- Euan's 

work is a tnmsEation from tilt Armiiur. A »fturd wJitluti of the Ambic; wnrk 
flppearwl fcrtiiUy. 'Ilwro is, of coarse, an cvcr-grcwing number of Arabic 
studies ut Ibii Khidduri’s life and work. 

* In Stmitkan4 Oritnlal StvHm lu irU/iam (Univmily 

of Califomti Piihliealiuns in Semitic Pliilology, No. 11) (Derkcky A Los 
AngeU-s, l.WlJ, pp. lOs-i-s 

» Berkeley A Los Ari^eJes: University of Califontla l*rei». tiifia. 
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Tfaitsliiior’i Iiitrtnimiinit 


tmve <laubtc(l the validity of the modem biographer's claim that 
experiences which he liharcd with all hia contemporaries conirtlv 
uted to tile fiirmatioji of his irulividual perscnalitv; he would have 
doubted that rtKorditig them might help future genemtions of 
adiulars to understand him better. 

Aiirjiiier diffkiilty that confronts Ibn Khaldiin's biographer is 
not ujiconiiected with tliis attitude. Patient scliobrly rescarcii lias 
sui.'ceeded in g^tinhig s picture in broad outline of the environment 
in which Ihn [vhakliln grew up and spent his lifc. Yet, all our 
aounres together do not yield enough detailed information to allow 
us to understand fully lus position, in it for, in spite of his impnir^ 
tance, lie was hut a minor element in the over-ali picture, R. Brun- 
schvtg s Outstanditig historical synthesis, La Bcrberie arientaie tons 
its Hcr/fiVes,’'* coniribuICS greatly to our understanding of the his¬ 
torical factors ofllm Khaldun's era. But througltm avoidable fault 
of its own, the ivorh cannot yet answer all the questions modem 
students raise concerning Ibn Khaldun's development us a liisiorical 
personality. Just as the auioMography does not disetuso all the 
facets ot his being, other medieval historians grossly neglected 
other important fictors. They do not fully reveal die true duiractcr 
of certain events in which Ibn Klialduti wag actively cir passlvelv 
involved. Hardly ever do they give precise information about ids 
coiitempomries. The rulers, statesmen, and scholars with whom he 
liaJ to deul arc not descriU'd with sufficient clarity fur u$ to be 
able to as.sess the true mcjuiing of his rclatiunship to thciiin 

Tlius there are still many questions that camiot Ijc auswered, 
and Ihn Khaldun cannot as yet be made the suiijccl of an "iti- 
lerestlng" biogniphy in the modem sense. A biographical skctdi 
prefacing an edition or tmivglatiaii of the author's work, how-cver, 
is subject to lew exactijig specifications. JYimarily, it should I'uUill 
two purposes. Rrst, it should acquaint the reader sufficiently well 
witii the leading faints of Lite auilmr's life. This pnrpo.sii, I believe, 
can be amply fulfvlJcd in Ibii RhayiSn's case, Secondlv, it «houhl set 
forth the historical conditions that enabled the auilior to dcveUin 
his genius. Where Ihn Kiialdtinand the MiiciaUitimaf, areroiLcmcd, 
we must often enough rely on conjecture and inference, hut tiic 
tliouglit tliat it is ahva 3 's dtffitruU, if not impossible, adeipiatetv to 


« Pubtbhwl in ^ari* a» VkIs VIII (isto) and XI ( 1947 ) oTthe "PuWim- 
tiona dc I Insntut d'ttudes OrtciitaUs if rumiui 
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thn Kh^/Mn't Ufi 

iioroujiL for bitoUtciuii] greatnefis, may Iw of some CiimoUtiori Jn 
u.< hcrtL 


[lin Khaltlun belonged lO a dan of South Arabian oriirin 
Khaldun, from whom die family name was ilErivcd, is lielievcd to 
liuve imifiigt'atfti to Spain in the cighili ccTitnry. in the early years 
of the Muslim ocmquest, fie settM hi Carmona, a small city 
situated within the fiitelhl triangle that Cordoba. SeviUa, and 
Granaila furmt in that small area murh Spanish Muslim history of 
general European jsigni&caiwe took place over the centuries. 
Khaldun’s "children" —that is, his descaidants—left Carmona lo 
settle in Sevilla. \\'c do not Imow the exact date, but it in probable 
that tlw Klialduii family had already taken residence there in tlie 


oighdi cGiitLiry. 

According to Uih KhaldOn's own memory, only len generations 
of forebears sepamted him fmtn the founder of hi* family. These 
are loo few generations to span a period of seven hundreJ years, 
even if erne dmibrs the validity of thii Khaldun's theory that there 
are three generaihins to a century. Ibii Kluiklliii s own genealcijjy 
M as obviously defective. It is worthy of note that a descendant of 
(the first) Khaldun bad in the tdeveoth centtirj- reckoned about nine 
gfinerattons from the founder dow n to Ilia own time, 

Ihn Khaldun's knowlwlge of hi* mort remote aiicestora is re¬ 
markably limited, considering the great p mini net icc that his fiunily 
enjoyed for centuries. .\11 his infumiation was based upon wcrlts 
IrtdAbhfd by Spanish histonfliis- At least two of these works, by 
llm Hayytin and Ihn Haacm, have l»ecn preserved to llie present 
day.'Apparentlv there existed no written history or pnvi.te 
ao-lllves in the Khaldun faimly Itself; such record* as may have 
existed might have Iwcn lost when the family left Spam in the hrst 
half of the thirteenth century, 

llistorioUy, the mosi prominent among Ihn Khridun s rcb- 
iive« wtLs a certain Kursvb. He revolted against the LbriayyatJ 
nilcr at aome time near the end of the ninth century, and succcLded 
in estahlbhing a ijuasl-indepcndent patrician governTnent in Se- 


- Cf, iip. 3 f. Quoting llpn IJaim. Ibn 

gctwaleev of AW l-l'aijl, ■ deactiiHlant of Kutayls b. KJi^an. Kii^yh s 
(Kdigrce as given in ttie .^uinbtiigraphy li drfKrtivB! we Ibu Ham a or gma 
ed. E. Lfvi-Provencal (Caire IIHS , p 

11* iw f. If \h, of eunTiBe* by tio rainaiLs cenjiin th^ii AIju l-t aijl > 

(JudigTCi: Wits utMjMntcly iTkiced bri my *>f R^areCfti 
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TriutJilaior'$ Intradiicthii 


villa, uhidi lasted for s detstcle. lit was killed in Ihn 

Kitaldut], lioweVET, M’as unabk* to determine' the exart rclattoiiJihip 
bciVften himstll Rrid this Kurayb- Ifotiecan believe in tJte ttrcimey 
ot the pedigree I bn Kluldun reconiwl, their only vomirtun ancestor 
wis (he first Khatduji. 

MTiile I bn Klialdiin's Arab descent lias oocoaioiuilly been quw- 
tiojitd. it has also been considered ^ major mHittnce In frirming 
his outluok on lift and on history. Neither point of \'icw )ms any¬ 
thing to recommend it. Ibo Khaldun's claim to Arali descent 
through the mak line cannot reasonably be doubted, though iie 
may have liad Iktber and Spaiihib bUnid in his veins as well, 
r^ecislve in itaejf is tlic fart that lie believed hiraBelf to be of Arab 
descent, a circumstance that, in a sense, conferred title of nobilifv. 
However, even if Ibn Khaldun was proud of hi.s ancient Arab lini'- 
ogc, there is nii Indication that it colored his historical views ur 
intluencud bk renctloitv to lib, environment dilTerently than his 
jiciTs and eonieinponiries. In fact, it would seem that not his Arab 
de-scent, hut Ins Spanish origin was tlie crurial fneiorin his intel¬ 
lectual dcvetiipnieiJl and outlook, as will he sluiwtl below. 

■nie disaster Kurayh met with at the end of the ninth centurv 
must iiave mvolvctl a large part, if not all, of the Khaldilti clan, Ihit 
its position in Sevilla was soon re-estnbiishtid in hs former emi¬ 
nence. In tlie middle of the eleventh century,'* the Uanu Khaldun 
are said to huve lieeti the intellectual and ^litkal leaders of the 

In ln>57/fjfiJ, there died In Sevilla Abd Muslim '.^mr 
{*Umarf) b. Ahmad Hmi Kbaliliin, a {nipil of the great sciemist 
Nluslomuh al-\lajritj. He was himself, w‘e are told, a great .scicn^ 
list.'* Hl- waa a sixth generation dcsccitdant, at the ver\' least, of 

^ ff, H. JloTy. Histtirrt iies Mumlmaiu if EitMgnt (ad «iL LcuJeii jsjsiil 

11. ff.. w> n. cf. abo ' (W. IV. tsa f. 

^ t f Ibn tJavywi ai i(uiited iti die JuttihiDgr^pA^i, p. 5. 

^ iMiie frns to Cli. VI, below 

We have pne refurriici! loa ceriam Ibn KbaliJiiti hnin the iwiplfVh centarv 
and hr pjphaUy wai 4 irmmber of die fimons iChnldfm family, lijis Ibn 
Khnldftn t» dcscrllied as a hiughn' poet in a coiipllct bv Ihn Kisra al^MSiaqr 
mho ni&J in a^dl or 12 ^ 7 / 8 : ‘ " ^ 

Viiu ovcrhearltig poet whose STitiesinr is Khalduni 
V Ml lire not aatisfied with lieirid; vbiegsrr (libi/;). 
but also want to be mean 

Tlw CiJuplei j* quDteii by aJ-KLinbi, Fuitwf jf-Zir'jyjyfff (Cairo, laSi), 1, iiflj. 





flm l.ife 

Kur:iyb*s brother Muhoinniad, llm Khaliifiii hnd ocrttsimi to mrjv 
tion imti in the AltUfttiUtmaft^ No other si'holar among Ibn Khal- 
diinS atifcsiors and rvlutives is kjiown by iiatnc- ljut tlvere can be 
no doubi that mast of theiii ^ere highly t'ducatcd men. It was ,i 
condition of leadership in tlicir city, and thuT ^otne of them excelled 
Itt religious and legal, if not in worldly leamintj, is certain. 

The political leadership in Sevilla, in fact, lielongetl to the 
Ilam'i Khaldun together witll some other noble fiuniijes. Sover¬ 
eignty over ilie city wjs vested in a nominal ruler, but ncliial con¬ 
trol of SitvillaT flfiiiirs wjis exerciscti by these great ramilicB from 
their ftmifietl rural seatj anti impi>sing residences; In town, In the 
early thiircenth century, the realm of the Sparmji .Mmobads 
crumbled llie Christians encroached raort and more cloaely uliod 
the triangle of Cdrduha-SevUla-Graiiatttt, By that time, the Khal- 
dtin family and the other patrirbiis oi' Sevilla held completely in¬ 
dependent control through domination of the city council; but they 
failed to hetid the call sent out aniund the year J932 hv Mul.iym- 
mad h Yusuf Jhn ai-Ahmar, txmiKtcr of the Nasrid dynasty in 
Granada, to mlly u* the Muslim cause and Itelp form a united 
from against the infidel ••abomination." Tlic Banil Khaldim, re- 
aliicirig the city's pretrafious situation, had decided to leave even 
before the actual fall of Se'iHa in m+s, and ciossed over to 
the safety of northwest Africa, where they were not without 
friL-iicls. 

'llus curly decision to leave Sevilla apj'cars to have l»et'n 
strongly raotivatcil hv ilieir support of the rtsing ciitso of the 
Almohad Hafsids in Africa. A certain Ihn al-Muhtasih, related by 
marriage to the Hhaldun femlly, had given to the Ibundcr of tlw 
Hafs'id dvnastv. Aim Zakany.H' Yahyi (i a slave prl who 

in time Ixicamc the honored moilier of some of Ahu ZakarEya' s 
sons. Now, this Ibn ut-MuliiaMb wa* the maternal grandfather ol 
Ibn Khaldun's grcai-great-gr.indfiither, ITius. fouti the start, tlie 
Riiiiu KhaldCtn had good connections with ihe moat powerful group 
in norihwestcm Africa. In addition, they can Ik assumed to liave 
had other associations there whidi they wen* tible to use to gtmd 
advantage and through which they gihied influential positions as 
«(K>ti as they arrived. Marriages and iwnfonai devemess added 
other important friends; 

The rcfiigoes from Spain who came over and settled m north- 
westcni Africa in ever growing numUrs lonstltuteii a group 




TF\im!dfot's 


Lip;jrt, m eiitf group m Hil? fr^iiueritljr nien- 

tiojT* ihe grciit comributiDns madt^ bv refugees to the 

cultural life of tiortliwestctn Africa mil the supcnontv of 

Spnin mud tile origrmdity of iu clvilb^tioit,^ Tlib siiow.^ that Urn 
Hhaliliiup mor^ rhiin n ceimir> aiter hb fumily lutci It^ft Spain, still 
rnn^idcTod himself to some extent n member of ih.it gloriou.^ 
civilization. 'ITiough as a Muslim he felt at home everyvvttere 
Tvithln tlte vast realm of Islam, he preserved thfoughnuc lits life a 
deep mid iirtcere affbcKiori for northwe&L Afriea^ rhe country of his 
birch, for the '*homeland'* ivhere^ according to the poer* ^‘(he 
amulets arc first attached'* to tlie cJiild. lie always felc a ccrLiin 
responsibility fQir the piditkal fate of northwestern Afrka and took 
an active interest in it long after be luid left. His true spiritual 
home, however, was Spain. 

Tliis biic-kgrouiict helps to explain the ease with which llm 
Khaldun shifted his loyalties tlirouglioiit his life. No matter how 
high his own jiositinn or tliai of hi^ antestors before him at one or 
D not her northwest African court, no maiier how dose he was to a 
ruler, he did not fed bound bv '"gToup feeliug," he might Itave 
called ii, or by the tics of a common cultural heritage. He con- 
ridiTHl t(ie ruler hi$ employer, and his f^rition a job to be done, 
neitiier more nor less, But lib basic loyalty to Spain and its 
civilisation hud a much more fur^reuL’hiiig cffwi ou Jim Khaldun's 
[wrsoiialHv ind work than tlit^sc tran.Nieiu tics. It gave him a rc- 
murkaide det ij elm lent witli r^^pett £o the hiatnrical events t hat 
took pbice be lore hi^^ eyes. In a sensfi^ it enabled! him to view them 
as an irn partial observ-er, cv£m wltGri he was dee pi v involved per¬ 
sonally. Tilts peculiar division in Ibn KliaUliiii^s physiciil and 
spiritual lies tn have been the decisive factor in his ahility 

ti\ aIjstracT general irHcctjous a hour his Tory frofEi observed facts, 
in his ability, jhat is. to vvriie rhe Matfiiddntiiih. 

*1 he ancestor of llm KluildCpu among the members of the 
Khaki un familv who w ent to northwestern Africa, was ul-JTa.san b. 
Muhammad, hb grandfather's graiidLiiber. Al-Hasan went firht to 
Ceuta, the city of north weistem vV Jr lira wJdvh is rhisesl m Spain, 
and cufitoiiiarlly the firit iitopping phitc for refugees from SpaitL 
He thei^ciit nn tn MctTa^ w hieh sugt^esr^ that he may have used 

^CT B Hrtm^hvig, La Btrhrfjr ffhfniah, H, i.-Ssf 
S^.e btiKi, $50 Lp Aum 1., uiijj Wh^w. 
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Ibit KltMun'i Lifi 


hiik in<t!tition t» perform tlie as an excuse fur lea^ln^ 

Sevilla, Upon hU reliim from Mecca, lie joiriGil the Ifafeid rukr 
Abu Zahartya* in B6ne, using his relationsliip to ihc above- 
mentlonea llat al-Muhtaslh as an iritroduction f fe received^ a pcil- 
sion 3 Tid fiefs Hiua, the intimate rcbiionship of the Kliahlon 
family with the house itarteti auspidously. It comimnd to 

tiring high honors and. as a conillary, wealth to all of Ibn Klui!- 

dun's foreliears. . ■ ■ j 

Hi' immediate ancestors were affected by the vicissitndei ttun 

liefcU individual members of the llafpd dyiiasty However, through 
good luck and liiteUigcm politics, they usually managed to stay 
nil lilt? winning 'iJe. Their places of residence changed w ith the 
Tcqnircments of court life- For most of the time they seem to have 
resided in Tunis, 

Al-l.la«aji is said to have died during the reign uf Abii /.ata- 
riya*. Hi:' son AhO ilakr Muhammad, !bri KhaldilnS great-griJid'- 
fathcr, attainedi tlie very important position of manager of financial 
affairs uUskgMiV’ or. as we might say, mimster of hnance. 
lie captured and killed during Um AhJ Thnirah's revolt 
against die HaCsitb. around the year St has nfceiuly Imtonie 

kfunvii that Ahu liakr wiu the author of a liuiidhoijk for govem- 
inent secretaries » which he wrote in his youtli during Abu 
ZakarlvS”' reign- Tltough not a Fiirticiitpifgfl tn tlu- seiuie. 
it bekings in 4 tvpe of works ilmt. according to Ihn hhaldun fi own 
statement, wus’one of ilif main sources of inspiration tor the 


MaLhidilimak. 

Ihn Klialdiiti-s grandfather, also nameil Mul;ammad. sat.s- 
firtl with the niiiinr position of deputy doorkeeper to the Ha^id 
nilers. According to his graniban. they hold him m high esteem. 
ar«i liis personal inHuence was great. Moreover, m kler life he him¬ 
self refu.,cd luglier positions offered him. Alter hav;mg twice per- 
fnrnnd the pilgrimage to Mecca, he lived a retired life and devoted 
himself to pious studies. He died at a very advanced age in 737 


[lSfl«/37). 


"vjieeiiieajiil )!+, iJClow , 

« Cf. R. Bninsfhvip, U Ikryfnf 1. ^ 

wCf F Uvi-IPrnvrtiyal I fee o«Tcr ef die L’n Heciidl rfe icnres 

rfW. er..-<.A«-»VI.»»«>»■ ■*' “• 

dH4 f., ‘MW. 








Trafi^talor s htradumcn 


Under hii mfliiuiiice. hh son Nfulumtnadt Kinidari's fattier; 
also pursued a atf^Dliirly career. He sit.:liievi^d i rcspetJahle kntnvl- 
edjrc of ttie Qur'iii and jurispniderwe and had u good foundarion in 
grunimar and poetry, lie died in the teiTihle epidemk of l a-hS—>[l. 
Vhb sem, who jieventeen ycar=; old when his Faiher dkd, 
noted a few remarks of his father in tiie History .^ A$ was custona- 
arv, the fattier ShIw to h ibiij \ns children received a education, 
and he participated himself in tlteir iiistmctlon. The love of stholar- 
ship ami contejiijiibtion evident h\ Ihn Klialdiiti's fadicr Rnd grafKl- 
father comhiiied in their famnus offspring with a reawakening nf 
the higlL political ambitions that had gripped many generations of 
the lirst Kltahlun^* descendantsS, Thu^ wa^ produced the aiimirable 
comhination of sthulur anti statesman that we find in Ibn Hhaldiin. 

llwi KiiLddun, Abu 'Zayd, was bom in Tunis on Uamaiditi I, 
73* [May S7, tdis given name was ^Atxl-ar-Uahniam hia 

ethnic dcnomiiiaLtion ai-iladraiul, derived from 
ance-stral [tome of his clan bi South Arnhia. Tlie *H:hobrly title of 
his later years was Willi-ud-din^ **GuardiMU of tlse Keligion/' We 
kno^; tliat he tiad l\vo brothers: an etder brother, Muhammad, 
wiioie fellow student he wa^, and Yafiyai i>iic yoar iu.& j unior, who, 
like Ibn Khaldun, was to lie come a bigli-raiiking p>l]tkian and an 
aceompti^bed historian.^ 

]bn Khiildun provides a dispropartioiiate amount iiflnfomiatjon 
^ilx:^ul Im education and tlit? per-sonulitie.s of hk teadierjfi.® Tins 
was in kBe[Hng with tniditional Muslim biographica! practicet for 
tbk sciertce, wliich Imd [it^en cFealed to satisfy the dumands of leg^l 

religious iichokr^ for exact data coiicemirig their aurhoritiesi 
attrihuted grot importattec to ihe rinmci of n scliolur's teschcr.si. 
In ttm Khaldun^s auto biography» rtTerencei: in his teachers* 
Spanish origin or to thek dose connectinns w itb Spain occur w ith 
regularity'. Very few among them bill to fall into this category. 

Ili» early edui'ation follow'ed eu^toinary Imt's. lit studied the 
Qur^iiji and the Qur*anic Kcienceis^ under ihu gviidame of Muiiam- 
mad b. Sii*d h. IhuraL He Icartiecl Arabic under Ins father arid a 
niuiiber nf other scholars who.se tvdmi^s aru given as Mulenjunad b. 
al-'Arubi aHIftsa^iri, Mulsmiusiail b. itjsh-Sliaww^^h 

“ rihiT. VI, If}?, dc stme fit ), li, WSf. Jte o^so 

» LI GAL, It, , Sii/^pL, ib SKI. 

“ Most uf these men are luii^Wh tn HSTnaiixK thi rptig^fi Ihu Hbaldun^ VS'litn 
liF iiuvs liut wy mudi siUciut uiu- tif ihpiii, diere ws* litile tu *jty, 

xxxusit 




V ij/r 

\hmatl l>. al-Qa§sar, iml Muhsmijuul l>- R'llir- bst-ntimed 

alsi> instructed Um Kluildiin in poetry: he may luvc Iwicn respoiwi- 
hie for pUniitig the seeds onbn Kltaldun s imusuid unaenfmndmg 
nf iKWtry which is so evidi’iit in ilw discussion of i)oetr> in iht l:is( 
chunters of the MuifaddiTfittit. 

i’radititins {kmliik) ;ind jurisprudence were more jdvwed 
sul.jects. Urn Khiildnn's teuclu^ in these fields, rherefoa-, .ncluded 
some tetter-known nutties. such as Sliams-ad^ltn Muhummad k 
Jiihir b. Sultan al-W adiyashl {t =27-1^1ff^r tte ^uditioiia. and 
Muhsmuijul h. ’Ate-illjli al-Jayyaiti. Aliiliarmiad al-^ufir, as 
veil as tite fettuHit Muhammad li. 'Abd-asi-Sabm al-Hawwari 

([£77/78-13+S. 49).'* for jurispmdcme- 

Cliihlhood mdut-necs are brRoly tmLonscious and usually the 
chiU’s reception oi theni is The most dwdslvc period for 

the intellectual develupmeut of a younR man is the yeai s lieiweeii 
fifteen and twenty-five. Puruig these years t ,e yoinh comide « 
his etliitation md tepins his career, giving .'"f 

later cmi lianilv unHerpa ba-'^k change tn* iis ;m 
grinvih from childhood to manhood p:isses witliout violent muisi- 
tions; but when great lustorical events occur duniig it. they may 
plav luivtu: with the ordinary’ course of devdnpmei.t. It was of die 
greatest signific.tnee for llm Khaldiu.'s future' ttet these decisise 
years of his Ufc fell in thr period from 134r to a time of 

extranrdinarv upheaval in the llbtory oftlordiwesT Africa. 

l-he position of the Kafeid dynasty in 1 unis never stable, had 
become increasingly insecure before Ibn Kteldun's 
his childliood Tim iiistahllity may luive teen one of the rca, m 
why his father and pmndfuther preferre^ lives f '' 

,0 Active partiapatioii m jKihttca^ period tetwen 

for a time it nil 1«II How.' er, .1 in Jii. 

course and by 1371 ) entered ulion ahotlim^ Homes luig e^u 

[n 1147 the Mcnmd ruler of Fez. Abu 1-lbsan, ainct 1337 

master of the 'Abd-al-XVyid state 

In the following year, after suffering a severe .ethark at l^^^oii^t 
fal-Oavrawaii) “nt the himds of the Arab tribes of the regmn. he 
V s 0^™.^ li Withdraw again from Tunis, However, for some 
d^^hl^nolui cul situation of the l^aiyids rema me^^^^ 

^vt ^ . 

» lilJO- 3i^(*+ and +71 ff . In'U^w. 
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xMjii 'Iriln, Abu syn and iiui.'Ci.'STOrx sua:<;etj(.‘d in anoibi'r 

attack an Tunisia iti I35T, but hh victory almost immcdiatclv 
came to muijlit. After Abft 'Indti'a death in tSSfi, only the usiiid 
aquabbles uf tiiirtlm'est xAJricait politics presented minor and tem- 
porary obstacles to a speedy Haloid recovery. Nature pkived her 
part amon^ the events tliat influenced Ibn Khaldun's destinv, add¬ 
ing the Black Death, the terrible pla^ic tliat struck Tuftis in 
134«—1:9 with unabated fury, to the man-mtuie disturiiances.^ 

The Mcrinid conquest of 1S47 brought to Tunis n great mim- 
Iwr of famous scholars in the retinue of Abd l^I^asan. The adoles¬ 
cent Ibn Khiddun found among them men wlm inspired him with 
iheir scholarship, ajid w'lio bt?carae his fAjvJt/(S, the masters jtuJ 
teacliers who excreiscti diHdsive influence upr>ii his intellecTuaJ de¬ 
velopment. Their scholarly fame was jirobably well deserved, 
though we can orJy judge from hearsay; only a few- isolated re¬ 
marks and scarcely any of tlieir written works liave come ilown to 
us. Ibn Khaldun took aii his tcadiera .Muhanimad {b, ‘All) b. 
Siibyni^as-Satth 'Ahd-al-Muhayniaii b. Muhammad 
(1 aTT/TS-lS^y}, and, above all, Muljaimnnd b. Ibrjlhim al-AUill 
(laSi/83’1,^06),*’' wlmm Ibn Kliakbui considered his jtrinrVpal 
master. AUAbili's dcpiirture from Tiitlis, Inter on, wsi one of the 
reasons for Ibn Kliiildfm to leave his native city. 

There were other famous scholars in Abfl 1-Hasan's company, 
such as young 'AbcLillili b. Yusuf h. llidwin al-M alaqi ® who was 
of aliaiil Ibfi Kliatdiin'^ Muhatnmud b. VfLihamirtad b. as- 
&ibl>ftgh, and Muh;imm:id b. Ahmad b. Marzuq (d. 781 [l 37D/80]), 
with whom ibn Khaldun did tint always remiiin on good Cerni.s. 
Hin Kltaldfin, liowevcr, did not regard these men as hi* teadiers. 

■Hic great phigue carried away many of Ehn lihaldun's vituvifts 
yml lie iqst both ili* pnrenTs at thi.s time. Il)n Khaldun's oiilv rtif- 
tirciK-e to Ills mother is this mention of her death. Hu wa.s left, it 
would seem, without the guidance he needed. His elder hrotlier 


"See flliHT Ilm Khalditn's aecntuU in die p, beltw. 

V .\i at- l\iiiJT stntee in the p. 33, [|)|» ii itie e</rrect fom^ 

of itie name, avl I he crrigiijiil home of al-AlillJ was Avlb m norilMim Spain. 

liite Alibtili, Ahuii, «c. ore wicturrect: H. (*, J, Reuaud in ITfipfrii. 
XXV f hi.jhJ, 16 20 , list Ct. ^tan^is, ij fttHihit mttvtmu/K et rttrifni ait 
Afiiyw .-/jj-e (Paris. UMJ). p. soo. Ai-Al>lli is ijuim'd. asu*? and asH. heW, 
lie abo furnisliiit miieriat for the 7f«r; sec, for instiinEe, VII, Hi f,, ‘iti 
aim; di- Slime (ir.J, 111, 37(j f., 37tJ f.; IV, ifi? f. ’ * 

^ Seu aho Lvlow, 




Ihit hTnililitn*i iJfr 


MiihamTT>-<d becuTiitr Ciinily Khalil iln ^tiiild liardlv 

liuvp fureseen that a bright fiitnre wai in store fur the 1-lafek}* in 
Tiuiij; Iwd he dnnc so, iW miglit liaee sta} ed on there and weath¬ 
ered the itomt He would llave paaedhis Life in Tunis as a memlicr 
of tlie. patritian Khaldun family—and perhaps, in that case, he 
would never have written the As it was, he tvjs 

cunscious only of the dcanJi of scholarship there and of the hleak 
political outlook of the moniGnt. TSie govermnent ajid the IJafeid 
ruler were under the control of ll'n Ihp tw‘cnt3''-year' 

nld Ihn KlmldLUi was made S^hib nt-'uhlmtth, Master of tiie Sijf- 
riaiure, an nil[>ortanl court position. His service consisted of 
wntinir the words ■'Praised k* God” asid "Tliaiiks are due to 0 <hI" 
in lar^je letters between the opening formula and tlic text of 
official documents,** TilG office of the ’aWmuAdoBs not ieem to have 
included Jtfiv definiif executive or adimiiiaii-ati\c fimctions, but its 
holder became privy to all important gevcTumtint business, ena¬ 
bling him to act in an advisorj' capacity* t hus, Ibii Khaldun was 
started ujion a government career, but he did not cherish the 
proi^Kct of staving in Tunis. NeitiLcr the new and promising posi¬ 
tion nor his eider lirtnher a disapproval prevented Itim from ak 
scouding, in isM, from the rnnisians' camp during tlieir tam- 
paigu ag<iin.st the people of Constantine led by a Haf?id rival of 
the Tunisian ruler. 

With the help of the Khaldiln family'# many scholarly and 
IJoUlical cmitiectioiis everywhere in tiorthwcstmi Afriita, Ibn 
Klmkhln slowlv made Id# svay west. .\bu *lnnn, the new Mcrimd 
ruler, was m> less a friend of sdmlarship than his fithcr Abu 
l-!.lasan had liecn,“ and his star as the leading [lersnnalily among 
northwest African rulers w as rapidly rising, Uin KluildiiJi met him 
in the svimmcr of i355.« He spent the winter of iSSfijM in 
Dougie, at tim time in the hands of a liieh Mcrinid official, and 
in 13^4 he accepted Ahu ‘trian's invitation to come to Tea and 
join die circle of sctiobrs he waa gathering around himsflf for 
ifttutly ami tL^iidiing. 


“See ilMi ir , I'itt 

tilt 'aiimili, cf. E. LiHi-FTfiV^fn^al m XXV HI 

17 IL OrutiSJJlfcvij^. U Ikrhhif iirirRhili, lU ^ 

”"wv *re lolii Thjt Abu frairkd a lihrar^' taiHi bim on hh tspetli- 

iiun*. Ct'. lbJ3 FnTlu'in+ Dlbdj (Cairo* P- 

^Ct VU. 391 ; tie Slant W, IMW, 








In Fez, Ibn Kh^ldiin comptorcd his ediicaiion in lively assci- 
ciarion wuh the stlmleris lived iberc or pa^cd through lie 
lind contact vvitti the Qur'an sciiolar MuIudiiiiiilJ h, as-^^flfar. He 
encountered the po^u^rful personaliiy of Muhiimmad W. Muljiim- 
mud al-Maqtipn, wtio, tiki" other great Muslim schohirs^ con¬ 
sidered it iniipraper to reveal the date of hi? birth and hIio died at 
the end of 1347 or the beginning of I There was MLihammad 
b, Ahmad aU'Alwi { ISiO/l who, according to rumor, 

l»ad instructed Muhummud b. \4lxl’US-SLdini, one of Ibn liluLlQii's 
teucUers in TiuilSj in the highly suspect siilycets orplLilo?iopby aial 
sdenee. Among them were also the 111 tie-known judge Muham¬ 
mad b. \4bd-ar-Razzaq and MuhamniLid b. Vahvd aUBurji 
(1310/1 i-iSHrE). Upon Ibn al-lihiitih's miueMt^ llsn Ivluddun 
wrote down some of al-BunS's poetrv so it could be incorporated 
w irli tlie poefs biography in Ibti al-Khutiii's Hatpry of 
In Fez, [till KhaldLLn enjoyed the ojifiortunity of meciinp tiie phv- 
i^sieiaii and astrologer Ibrahim b. Zarzar whom lutert in I3ti t, lie 
met again at tlie court of Peilro the Cnud in Sevilla,*^ In Fei, he 
uIhcj saw die .TAiirIf Muhafiimad Afimad si.N-Sabtt( 35^)) 

sluvftly before his death, and in he met tliere for the first time 
tiie faiEtous achobr Abu 1-Banik^t Muhanmiad b. Muliammud al- 
Ballafiql (tL w'liolii lie quOles scvurui limes ^ in the 

MmtiiMnuih At thin time, and again lufer, in he studied 

Malik's AfiizuatUi* with liiiii, and* us Ibn KhaldtrFs Egyptian 
students the great Ibn ihijar, reports,® ulway^ held uU liaLlafiql hi 
the highest rejpect. 

In medieval Muslim civilization the develcipment of u stiinhir 
wus u Inng-druwn^out process and, in a sense, his cduc^tiion lujn^ 


* Cl, Ibn at-llb.ndb, IJ, ifi# f 

« iiiJ., 11, eeo f. 

■C:r p, ss. In lase, Jibi’i MuHn called ILn Zartar n> 

Mpt-dcpti n ^cvnnd Timr, but he ilJd pint cr^me, Cf. W, J. Cischeh fhn KLiIdi^tt 
iijfJ pp, flU r j M. M. AJUnria in al^Andaht-w I (laas), 14^ (n. i). 

**= C'f. II. P. j. riL^nauLl [h XXV ( ul. Far the viicHlL/juinn 

Halbfiqi, SL-E p. athI the vocatiiudon irditjucd In NtSH, 

C anU D <ir the as wr.4l as in ihc verse quoirU hy Ibu £il-KlEa|tt», 

U, IIRr Till’ Term ^[jprsTs to ttfer lo surne plaix miTif^ cenriTW'jjcil 
w [ th '' V tiE pc'fh;i ps Vil U ? 

^ Set: l‘Sf> arid i aj¥| >107 f,, hetow. 

" Cr p. aci 5 . 

™ tT llin yaji^j, Lic^-JJurjr ni-Liminah (HvderAluEl, t S J-h-oU/1iw?>-aM, 
IV, S53-S7* 
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Ihjj 

tinu^l thrDUph^u. r.fr. AcrtimT.li.hHl uould pttcnd the 

cUs.tG^ aiHi leemres i»f their coUeaf;^e$ ^vhcIK■ve^ they uished to 
profit from them In thi. tv^y lbi used .very opportnni^ty 

that offernl itself to itudv wi.h frllotv lichobrs, !n tins respect h,s 
residence in Gruit 3 d:t dunnR the ye.rs I seems to have been 

eapteiallv profituhie. but even durmp bis most iiasettlcd years, 
such as the time he sju^itt in flbkra In i S70-71. he found a srholdT 
from tvhom he gained mfomiation uhld. he later mcorpomed m 

However. Ihn Kluilthhi’s formative periml reached 
sion durmg the year* he smu.1 in Fc. .vitb A m lu^n. From ^ 
seventeenth vear onvrards, hts ss'liooUng cou lar y -ition as 
ronmi or ctmtinoou^. Possibly it tvus this haphazard * 

much as his partkmlar intetonual endoo-ment limt J"' ^ 

he did not become an outstanding spccidist (n any one field, home 
of the aspersions later cast on his ieamiiig by us enemies ma_ ^ 

discount^, hut the i . ^ orisrinal 

Khaldun had neither the desire nor tiie 

endowed w-ith that carer giU. a “tt]. inaigni. i 

„« rViu'-f^L^Xat 

ability to express this Rift clcarlv and foTTefiilh- b P* 

uUai'hU ‘new science" uiwii firm foundatcons- 

Nedhcr In his .Ulobiogntpky nor in the 

Ollier pans of his Ihstory, docs Ibn Khaldun m.3nuoii any schobrly 

belbre ti.; Tlte 

many specimens of his letters and of Ids occasioml poetry types 
uf itXv oxeivise reHuiring Frost skill mui a wide range o 
li« rwWg.. -rVv w« 

US anv otltcr kmd of publiciliotl. to tl'e vfiiawgr.i/iAy. imwevtr 
us AtKS otwr ^iiiu I pubhsluti any eoUectioiiS 

Ibti KVialduii docs not state ttiat ne i™ 

!i3tt nriamuji i , mentioned, namely, 

id ihisi tvnc brforo, and only one later wui ^ , -t’ 

in misiyfic wiuic, afrirn that he wrote lor Timiir 

ihe 01 Ibn Khaldfln tUi.s document, 

t lamerlane) m t^H- |,j,rdlv qualified as a 

nil ytRciiil pamphlet dcsp'ta its , , ^ nnihabtv naver pob- 

irua ssmh „r achularsbip; mpreovar, it was prabablj mtar pub- 

lishisd, _ 


m ji, ass jjHil ,1; Itft'i below. 
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Trvmliitnr'% hUx^itutim 


It is I’iinl: J[)ii Hlisldutt mriittons no pulilicuTion* tiy fiis 

pt'ii except his irreai hlsrorical work. Hiu siteiKo coulii Le taken 
to tncflii tlmt lie actLiuIly likl not pulilUli am'tliicig at all dunn|; his 
earlier, very iiLtivc, years. However, weh»vc the wond of hts oUtr 
foiitcmporary aaid cioso friend, Urn al-Khapb,*' that Ibn KhatJfjn 
dill publish JitOTTie works lotif tiefore lie started oti the Muq.uUimuh 
lUii al-Khafib nays. 

He wrote an uripjtial ccraiincntiin' orv die Purdah,'^ in which lie 
shuwni his wide iibUlfy. liis uiderstfliidiiig uf many thiH^a, ami lus threat 
kiiowBt^dgC- 

jle abrtJtr^ a ^ood ilej[ iTf the book^ qf Avemea, 
lie put tq^cthe^r a usefid c?ojti[]ti,nt]on uii Jijgk for the Sii}f4n^“ in the 
day* when he ^iJje 4 ilk- mteUectud 

He atiridi^etl the MtJpi.uat of itie nnjtni Fakhr^ad-din ar-lUzf Wiicn 
1 irrsit met tnrjig.** L jokini^ly said to hhou "You owe oie stuucihLrig^ for 
you have abridged my Muh^iffa!/* ** 

fie wrote ^ book on cakulation f eknKntary anthnicik). 

At the Eimc of writins;^*' he Iible beijun to ivritc n coirancntnry on a 
rajit^ f>oein I com|*io5<d on die principle^ of jumptudeiicc. Wlut he ltit> 
{done} aSrtady h so perfect that it amm It' iturpaj^^, 

^ MLlbanimnd In "AlkJftLlali, Tia-77« [Jai.t-iaT+l- ll, ; 

fl‘ HiiS IlijiTorii' of’Gr^niLd-l" has ali'carjjjf Lnuen ^ULited 5 <-'VFral 

Tinu fc All an imtwirtant nf infornkituPii for [hn Kh:tliJuit and liSs iiinr. 

Ibji Khaklkm i|uoiesfroi[s [\\i fHrnd fci^e^ledlv in the AUptUrmih. Htnvtvcr. 
mention uf 'Ilin iUKlutlJr or "the imuiu d-Khstrb" refm tu tk* ^rtM 
philoAoprser raSttir^d^^din ar-lla^]' str n. 4.}. lo Hu^j Introdut-fiiin and jl 
in Vh. HI Df tht MmindiUmak, he low. The i^uoiafion front Ibn itl-TihajIi] that 
follows is baaed on d-Vlaqiiari, IV, 1 1 , cf. n. ibove, 

” Tins Vs the famous poem in pnusc of MubLiiiifri-id wriften hy 
In thr ihirternth century. Cf, GAL, I. fi(;+ ff.; H. lliu Kh^iduii 

toiuiiLfred. 4 copy cd Qi= Hurdiih i ^jtjble for “rin-iur. Cf. 

p. 37 I; J, i-iscliul, ffta liAd/rijffl uad Tiimrrftnar^ p. -tl. 

“AhO Imtil flow ever, M. Mahdi, mturj 

(Lnnrfnrt, liJaT), p, HkM, thinks of Vfubirnffmd V of Grtniiida. ' ' 

n. kbnvu, nnrl p, +t>t, hbluw. A|jEiiad Biba, ^yl alAimS 
\h who Also quotas Ibn al^hluttb m miuiinitnm, mcfirrectlv 
ui-Mal^jiui, which IS Slim hr r ftiinoij^ woiii \iy Fitklir^^m MT-HkfL 

^ Oib would Iw 41 ibt^ nme of Ibci nl-ittinill/s arrival k Fez Itt I 35 jrj/(ia. 
•Since L-aklir-afl-din ar-RazI cxmummly foiown in Ibn tvhaiiluirs 
Circle MS rbn al-Mi4itrh, Ibn al-Kiuifo ckiiiHid tin* work ofhi* mime4akc as his 
own, 

w fFj'riwy iff Granuiirf cnnrtikjna references to e^^nts as late ns 1373, 
Jliiwever^ rhi: work lictd bem [»ublisha| prior to that itatu. Ibn al-Khaiib 
rnmnoTiefi a cepy of the worh m a later adefrejssai m |ht htmyiVri, &4t&l 

r;t* r^- one wouU UKv 10 think nm 

iwi hliukiue worked on iltb totmucntiry during his siny la Grauuda in 




thu Khaldun'i Li/f 

(Ihn al-KlutUi then praises the pnw. bniSi rhymed nnd unrliymed, 
of Itm Klialdutra official Vrritings aiicl »i>eflks abuui liis promising 
Ind fiir recognition as a |H>e{0 

F(if any ordinary stltolar in lii# early thirtica, this would Iw a 
rcsiTociaViU- list ot>ihhcations; lunveccr, U does not contain any 
distiliguishcii work, 'f o compo.'ie a commentary on the BurJjih was 
a excfcisc* necer moHj more. None of the other works 

mentioned, all of which were teNtbooks, require*:!, or (probably) 
displayed, much oripnality. Neverth£iei.s. had li>n itlialdiln Ik^cr 
an ordltury scholar he would almost certainly itave referred, in 
the appniprJate ch*tptcrs of the Mu(}<.!ddimiih^ to his abridpnent of 
the or to Im l«Jok on clemenran aritluuetic, His failure 

to nieniLiiJi earlier ^ orks, possilily ^Hv^lLiJs■& own ow 

regard for tliem, shows bis rare and wholly ndiiiirablc restraint, 
Si^ce some of tiiem were abridgments or brief handbooks, he may 
have Ji*h all aversion to them later in his bfe; for he came to con¬ 
sider brief handUfoks as detrimental to schoinrshtp and said so in 

the Sti'oft'h. vi). 

Very nxenilv. Uin KlialUun^s aliridgment of the en¬ 

titled Liibib d-'MukiifSsf p UffV *d-iiin, \m come to tiglu. Long 
buried in the great Library of the liscorial, Jim Klialdun ^ auio- 
graiih mmiiistTipi of the work, completed on ^?sfar iff>, 732 [April 
5 i 7 . l:>fil]. when Ibii Khaldiiu waa not yet nincTetm years old, lias 
Imen edited by Fr. Lucumo IMliio and was published la Tctiiaii in 
idr.o, Ihe abridgment was what wc woijjd call a long and leariied 
term paper, written for bis tcarlicr id-AhilE, with whom he bac 
heen siiidyii^ff the U shiWVis that voung :m ' 

mastered the intricate jihilosophiciil sjieciihitipns of t le i u^nita 
and Nafir-ad-din's commentary on it to mi asW^sliiiiE degree, 
even tliough hb work was a bcgtnncr a exercise. 

During his stay at the Mcriiiid court in Fez dunng the years 
lait-UJa, Tbn KliaSdun was nlready married; indcod, vt setma iiiost 
likely that lie married while still in Tunis. His wife w^^is a daughter 
of Muhammad b. al-ljaktm (d- I3i3), the green Haloid general 
and minister of war, tnemlwr of a noble and achobriy family. 
Ibn KJialdfin mentions that he ln.d diildrer, by her \\ hen he w ent 
to Spain, in the hiU of i sPg^li^ser^i^ifc and eiiikli-gn to t.nti- 
Miduli, p. ittJ". refars to ii hiiherto unknown wvu h -if Jbn 

wealihv, a* appe-ir* fimn ili« imoimt of pvm\ l>mpcri.v frorn 

Ibini lij- tlie Tiilirr on uiw ocL’a*!«n. See p. sis, oelow, 

x/u 









>Tantinc to stny with his wife's hrotliers, since be dici not want to 
take rhetn with him l»ibre lie was mottled tliere. Later on, thev 
followed Jiim to 5paitt. As u rejiull of ^u^ fTtMjnciil cliiin^Kt of 
doiuieUL, !hfi Klialdiui liiiil oftfii to repeat this fnmilf arruTitteineiit. 
He was deeply devoted to his faniilv, hot was ircquetulv separated 
Irom them for lonp penotfi of time. More than ome, they were in 
grem danger and hukl a« hostages, while llm KluUdiin liimseJf was 
safe and fer away 

It is not known w’hcther Thn al'HakTm's daughter was Ihn 
Kliidduns only wife, though probably she remained lii.s prifii ipal 
one iis long as she lived. We hear, itnridcmally, of the birth of 
another aon, which must have taken place about the vear ikto,** 
but we do not know whether Ibn al-K a kirn's daughter was tlie 
mother, though nothing would cofiTm/lict tliLi assumpiLon. Ai> 
cording to onfi source, liLs wife and his five daughters penshtd m 
i.584 when a tragic accident Ijefell Jbn Khaldhn's familv on the 
joiimcy fiom Tunis lo Egypt, and only liis two sons. Nluhatrrniad 
and .Alt, reach fid Lgypt safely.'*'^ Ibn KliaJduti docs not ttientioii 
the cireuinstatwes of the tragedy in his .ivitihiogrtip/ty, so tlijit this 
atH'oiifit can hardly lit‘ misted hi pU its detatls. Hut its reference to 
only one w ife may indicate diat it ivas Ihn aUjukim'* daughter 
who perished. 

Possibly Ibn Khaldun married again later in F.gypt, The only 
|>ositive sritrnient to this effect was made in connection with 
aspersioTis on Ibn Khaldun's private life; therefore, it inay not 
be true. But during his interv iew with riaiiir, ton. he n-ferred Itt 
his fiimily in Egypt,** but it is doubtful whether thi.'i reference can 
lie takm literally. How'ever, it is must likely that he did trurry 
again, a course pcrfcetly proper and ulnio.st obligatory upon liim iii 
accordance with Muslim custom. 

It seems cjjtrtimcly doutitfel that any (ifllm Khaldtin's children 
survived hiiri, If so, and especially had they been sons, aume in¬ 
cidental infomnatiun about them would almost certaiiilv luve |>£!fn 
found, Aocordifig to the . lutubiogr^phy, a son of his wa> a secretary 


* Cr AutQftio^raffhyf pp. ao.ij W. 

* squire tor this repori u Ibit ShijU!ja}i. Cf. AulMiiemiihv. 

p. s6S (n. .y), ® * 

" Cf flS-Saitliaiil. IV, tw 

* Cf, Auiohi^r^pby. p, 57JJ; W. J. Fischel. Ihn jjtd T^rnfftam, 





Jfc/? Khatdun's Lif^ 

(O the n«U'r wf Mororeo in 133H/f#S. hui the text of the passHtge 
[ird its inieriijftation are raiiicr uuccrtaio.** 

lliis is |iractically aU we know of il>n KJialdiin’s personiJ life, 
ant] ir is iisrdly enough to satisfy our legitimate curiosity. Even 
this limited knowledge we owe solely to Ibn KhaWou’s inability to 
keep from menlioning; hia family akogether when he recoimicd the 
great events of his life and tareer. 'Unw, in spite of his gjitonscious 
rcndeiicv to niinimuc family influence, we glimpse something of 
how strong and significant it may have licen in reality. 

At .Abu ‘Inin's court in Fe^, Ihn KhiiHun was a member of the 
ruler s circle of scholars. As such, he had the duty of attending 
public prayers in Abu 'In^'s company. Rut soon Abu 'Liin imii 
TCI draw Ibti Khaldun into government atfairB. Towards the end of 
tiie vear 13S5. he was asked lo serve as the nikr's secretary with 
the 'task of recording Atu 'Inan's decisions on tlm petitions and 
other doeumiuits submitted to him. Ihn Khaldun did not relish the 
idea of performing this job. tn-cause, he said, he "had never seen 
Ills ancestors do a thing like that." It seemed to h,m beneath ins 
own Jind his fumile's dignity to hold .1 clerical positinn, even a very 
Ihgh one. The Banii hTtiUun ^vere used to occupying advtson'. 

administrative, or executive positions. j,. , 

At anv rate. Ibn Khaldun’s official emplovnicnt did not last 
lime. With the Ila^id Ahii 'Abdallah who was at that time in Fex. 
he liad bvenn a friendship whiciti wp» 10 prove sincere and 
How-ever. this friendship aroused .Abil 'Iiian’s suspuaim and 
to Urn Khaldun’s imprisonment on February 10. 1 ^.. Abu Inan 
shortly thereafter embarked upon his ci)tui«est of Tunisia, and it 
is easy to infer why he considered u advisable to witlthold freedtim 
of movement from a Tunisian who was on good terma with the 

■ llm Khaldun s prison term lasted for tweiuy-one niontlis. He 
was released only vdten Abfl ’Inan died, on Novernber ai, ISS^. 
For a vouTig man eager to build n career, this must have seemed a 
long time of enfoixed inactivity, but it probably gave turn the 

in ih<? conic^t aiTfl ilma Ciiiiwil lui liLrttqp^icC, 

xlufi 






TmmtJiQrf intmiurliGn 


colhpseH Excepr for a In-irf pti iiHl uf rLii>i^er>- urukrr iUi fiii-rKTlic 
ntkr Semit* vcms luter, iIil- Muririiii n.‘aJiu Wjiv u, iiiid. rf:o .1 fate 
tliiit Um Klinlilfoi (leaiTihci i»ften atfo gniphicall^ in The Muq^id- 
iiimitk I’lic rulers became nwre fiirtirelitiaila cojitrollcii by 
mpnisteis wh<J exercised tilt: iirtual power, -in atTiisjaphi-re ideal fnr 
lli« JBUslircKjm-ltkc growth of little kingiimkers. Iluch of the higher 
state ottieiab selcettil liis favorite randidate frtim among die mem- 
Iters Ilf tile dfnasts and ined 10 pronioic iiiiTi. [bn ivliuUluij liimaelf 
panfoipated ernhiisiastkally in this ganje, and [il- M'ems to luve 
been inferior to mjiir in tlu? art nf politlnal miitjenvcring. Ijter in 
life he iifreii complained of the "intriguL-s" that haci brought aliom 
his mi^fortimcs and had so rrecjnently iitdiged ium 10 I'ltaiige hi.s 
plftre of reiideiice. Although ne foci sympndietii’ally UHjined l.v 
wards one of tlie gr^r peisanalitiL-s ..f ail times, ami naturally 
disjKised to discount i-ritidsm of him. we b^ve to acknowledge the 
riisconcerting, if not surprising* fact that tljc intrigues agaiiul him 
of which I bn Klialddii compliined Were merely coumormeiisitrcs to 
liis ot^n, 

Tlie camltiiate wlui^e side |bn Khakfoii supported after Alni 
Inan s dtath was Abii ^aliiii. Mils prtived a good cliuicr, for Abu 
Sahm hccanu: tlie ruler of Monaco In July of 1:^5,4, As a reward 
fot liis support. Hill KluxUlufi wiis inside hi> sremart of stiiie, Xcar 
the end oi Aim Satiin's reign, he was entrusied widi tJm mupUim, 
tiut is, wiili juri^iLtimi over comphiintn iiud crimes no) covered 
by Muslim religious htw'“Tlfo wa^ Ibii Khaldun^ lirM legal posi¬ 
tion, aUieit coiiiiE?t.:tL‘d with law and the [udiciaTT only in the 
l-lumpean sense of iheiie tertns. In Isluni, It was q lung wav from 
the Si-tiilur judidfll dulies. delegated by ifor niler>*to the 

powerful posittott ol jutlge, tliu Kluldfiircnjoyed hits new ftmmem: 
he TTiiHirsdy remiirketl that he pcrfurnTinl it Well, {jut it did not 
k.s( ioiig, for Aliii Salim perished m tIie nutuimi of iitwi [n; the 
course of a ri volr orgiinmni by dvUiun juid mlliiury oltk ials 

In the memitimo. the 'Al.d-al-Wildids liad regained control 
overncmccti Eartiier cast, in HxTugie. Const amine, and I'unis the 
Ijalslds were ro-cstabUsliing their pasiumis. By contrast, iHilitli s 
ui Fe/were ratlier disturlied, fbn Khaldun, Hicrcfnrfr, wished to 
bez tiiid hoptHt LQ liiiij a mow uiitl promi^in^ HlIlI it( 

lor lilt. tf, L. Tyan, IhftDtrr dt f oijfaNiiutiuii iuJk/utrt 

S'* Il I'Cnivi™ Hr l.yon, iJnm, 11I>1 [li w, ,<„s- 

+ 5 ) I N, l-H tr, i*iS illse [1(1. *-55 1 ., btlOM, 
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J!m KkaUan s fjfi 

□ctivitT elstwliere I ImvfT,fr. iliL-gm-fnitucnt InFez fttircd tliai Itc 
use his kriuttltdclpe of nonJiivest Afrtcau politics tn its detri- 
tnetit atiil tried to detain him. He finally inude a deal with the Fast 
authfirUies Jind was [X'rttiiftcd to leave on the condition that lie 
would rot reitiain in nOftliivcitcm Africa but go to Spain. Titus, 
he left Fez and traveled, vis Ceuta, to GraJiada, the only unpomtit 
Muslim state left in tlie U^erian peninsula. He arrived in Gntnoda 
December IMJ, 1 

Granada was pre^iaml to give I bn Khaldiin a royal welcome. 
As Abil Saiim's secretary of state, Ibi lOtaldan liad given 3 
friendlv reception to Muhainniad V of Granada (l354^5fl and 
when the latter Lad come tu Fez as a fugitive from his 
native country, accompamcti by his pnine nunister, iltu great 
scholar and writer iLn al-Kh.itib, mentioned earlier. Tlirpugh Ihii 
KhaldLin‘s active itiicrest, Muhammad V had been enabled to re- 
e.'itahliAh his rule over Grannda. For these past services. I bn 
fthaldun was now rewarded with the ruler a conKilcncc and 
nuiiiiHeejKre aiid by the frimidship nt ILn a [-ft ha (ib. In IflL'i-, lie was 
put in charge ofa mission sent-to Fedro the Cruel, King of Castilla, 
for tltc purpose of ratifying a peace treaty between Gastilk and the 
Muslims, 'nuis, Ibn KtialrJiin had an opporiumiy to visit Sevilla, 
the citv of his aiwrestors. The Christian ruler honored limi highly, 
offtring to take liim into liis service and to restore hb fpraily s 
former property to him. Khnldilii diiclincd; fiut, it may be 
noted, he had no woid of indignation ftir .m offer the acreptanec 
nf which would luive involved hetraymg Itis religion. Nor did he 
at I his f ime ccjusure the infidel, ns, niucli laifir in Vixa-lulf^iogfiiphy, 
he was to ct'n.siire the infidels of iVie East- 

Tii the cultured atniospherc of Granada Ibn Khaldun felt steciue 
enough to bring his family over froin Cimstantint- Soon, however, 
he saw danger sign# on the horizon. He sen-sed that Ibn nl-Kliajib 
was becoming displcavcil at lii-t growing iolluciice in the coun. 
Yet, he desired to avoid an open break witli him. As a tu alter of 
fact, he rvniaiiiod on the best of terms with Ibn al-KliaEib anti 
retaim-d Lliroughout his life the greatest respect for tlie latter's 
literary fihillties. Tlie lersonal contact of tlie two men. however, 
was iriEGmipted. U appears that Ibn Kliaklun actuuUy saw tbu al- 
Kha^b oiilv once again after their Graiiaib aasrtdation, TWl^ was 
during Ibn al-Kliafib's tmliappy stay m Fez shortly before his 
assassination in ldT+. 
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Under the drrutnstaiices, I}ili Khakiuii was glad to rinreive an 
Invitation from luii old fntnd, the l;larsjd Ahu 'AtKliiUaln ulut had 
gaijicd control over Bougu? in Jimo, K A^ked to ctmie und lie 
liis prime miniider, llm Khaldun gluilly atxcpied the utvitaiion. 
(Jn leaving Granada he received cx]ircsslons of great regret and a 
vtr\' flatteritig letter of thanks wrUCerl by Ihn al-Kliatih in the 
name of Aluhamintul V, and dated Febriiar 3 ' 11, iSdj. J Jc arrivcil 
in Hougte the foUnwing month and was dmre given a rousing re- 
cepttem. 

fbn Khaldun apparenilv tried Ills best to futtlver ALli 'Alidal- 
1 ail's cause. However, Ahu l-'.'\bh,is, Abd ‘AIxialliih's contin. at 
this time the ruler cif Constantine, was destined to restore the 
llafsid dynasty. Abu 'AlidaUilh was not successful in the military 
dcreuse of liis regime. After his first defent, 11 in Khiildiin volun¬ 
teered fur the dangerous task of ealleciing taxes fitnti tfie Berber 
tribes Lti the ntountnins of Bougie. The tnoneywas badly needed to 
maintain Abu 'Abdallah's rule. But after tlic latter's death in May, 
[.'ttfri', thri Khaldun did iioi feel tnelined to cast his lot with Abu 
'Abdallah's children. KealiKlng the EuipeK'Ssiiess of tlielr sitnation, 
he look the sensible step of going over to Ahu U'Abbas in order to 
salvage as much of hia own position as possible. 

1 lie next eight or niliP year.s ivere tlie moai precarious oncn in 
Hill Klialilun's fitormy career. Hut they were also lliost in whiL'h he 
played an important independent role in the political life of north- 
western Africa, Soon after ho had gone over to .Abu l-'AUbiia, be 
felt his position vls-a-vi* that ruler to be iiiiccrtBiii aiuj wanted to 
withdraw. He eveiitually succeeded in ovinTomirig .Alitl l-’.4bbas' 
relnrtaiice to give him permiasiuti to leave. Thereupon he rcsunied 
his old copineetiona with the Riylb’l>‘"''nw'idah Arabs, begun 
when lie left Tunis in 1852, and settled m Biskra. Soon, the news 
reacliiiil him iliat bis hrotiiOT Yahya, svho was subm><iuenily to be¬ 
come for a iiuitiberof years Ids dose associate, had liecn imprisoncil 
by Abfi U'AbbSs, This act convinced him of liic bopcltissnejis. at 
lensi for the time being, of his position with tilat prince. 

The political putteni in northwestern Africit for the next few 
years was a simple one, On tlie one side, we find Abu yammu, 
who was the 'Alxi-al-W adid ruler of ‘t’lcmccn, and the Baf^id 
ruler of Tunis. Opposed to them were an 'Alid-al-VVsIdia pretender 
to the rule over llcincen, and Ahfj l-'Abbas, the Mafkid ruler of 
Cotl^talllim.' and litjugie. In tills situation, the attitude of the Arab 
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ifrn Kttiitddn*i I^Jt 

Trilicj( wa?* ihc (Iti'isive Ent'^or. Tltt-'v onjld swinj; tlie virtory lo 
one S^ide nr the- other, aid itertf Uin HhMm lud considerable m- 

flui'llte.** r ■ 

Aim y-jiTmiu of Tlmiiceii was mairted «> a dutif^htpr of Aim 
■Abdflllah of Bougie. Urn KliaUun's former friend arwi master AIili 
tla.iiimti now approacllcd fbn Kluttlim anti aslted him to enter his 
service. For liis part, Ibti Klialdilii seems to hn%'e considered .Atm 
Hammii his most promisiiip ciioiee for foiure employment. Htuv- 
e'ver. he was reluctant to follow Atm [Jammu's uncertain destiny- 
Even in M arch. Tsys, after rereiving s most pressing and liattenng 
invitation to become Abu riamnm's prime minriter. he prefriTed 
TO initinittln a eautiiius, waiting attitude. He sent lus brother \ abyi. 
who bad been Tek-ased. to -nenK-en. but himseir remained in the 
region of Biskra. The reasons he gave for refusing Ahu IJjJiimij'ft 
offbr were iliat he wait disgnsied with the snares aiid pitfalls of 
high office and tliat he had ncclected sehokmliip for too long- 
Imiecd during rUese vears. Ibn KiiuUlurts feeling of bittemes-s 
toward polUical life-lie once called It “ "the mnmss of p^jlibcs" 
— and his desire for the peace and qitiet of scholarly research, 
found more and more freiitmnT expression. Ibn Khaldun fully 
reahred how diffinilt it is to withdraw from the higher levels of 
politics once one has artp ined them Hr. for one, never suceoeded 
in krt-piiig out of public life except for rather brief permdi, lutcanse 
The particular gifts he pos.sessed and the services he was eminently 
oualiticd TO render were always in great demand. Akhmigh. when 
his political fi>rtunes were at ilicir hnve-st cl»|j, he fervently asserttd 
hiv dc.vire for a srhobr's llft^ in peucefol retireim-tit. to the very 
last he always sum-'iitlcrLd eaaily tu the temptations of power and 

a pohticat rarecr, , , , 

His reluctance to loit, .\bft I;hminiu wa.* provc^l by sukse^uem 
events 10 have bccn'jusliHctl. A now element appeared on the 
northwest Africim polineal sc«tie when a temporary rct^ivery’ of iIk- 
Mcrmtd iKjwcr was miLde under the leadership of Aha--!!- 
the voung and energetic fiew ruler of Fe. ^ H.s mari^ 

on fiemren. in ) 370. made Ahu Hamma's |K».silion there untenable 
?or fttc^itn; being- In Apri l o. the same year. Ibn Kiialdun met 

•* For tlic evHif* ef tbi* see « l*pr- 

WriV lia X1‘ Ju A'/f* [I'misiaiitiM (t l^n», i O-ti, Pl'- 

“ Cf. -Antiihtif^rjpkyM P- T+3- 
^ !ke W., iKltm. 
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With Ahu l^ut b? ^ems to havt felt tlut ' AlKl-aU'Azi3f"s 

vjtiEonous progress made i: unsafe for him to stay in norrh^vesiern 
esjioct^lly in vievv tjf his ov.n struiiicd relations whb the 
ever since he had left Fe^ following Aliii Siliin\$ doth. 
Conscsjuemlv^ he decidoil to cross over TO Spa in, but the PTtempt Tft 
escape i-lid not succeed. Stranded at the |wrt of Huiisyn, which h 
situated halfwav between tbC! modern towns of iieiii Saf ami 
Nemours, he was capturt?d hy a detaelimeiit of 'Abd-al-'A^iK** 
troops. \\l)d-al-'Aziz to hii\^ feitred tlml his departure to 

Spain w’oiild Inaugumte an attempt by Ibn KhaldfiEi^s gioup to se¬ 
izure Spatibh hiterventVon in northwestern Africa. LVoughr Indore 
tIu; Mcrmid ruliiir, Ihn Khaldun was hard fnit to it to explain hii 
earlier attitude towards ihe Mcrimds and to sooihe 'Abd-al-*AzTz 
with assiuiiinces tliat Bougie would be an easy conquest. \Mien I bit 
Khaldfei left the ruier'a presence he w as not sure whether Ite would 
escape with his life, lie was^ t lie re fere ^ greatly relieved when Iti^ 
confinement lasted only for one nigiu and lie was set free tl^e next 
niornmg. lie wem to El-TLiilpbad (al-'LlLbad), near Tlemceri, the 
sanrtuaiyE of die great mystic and 5aint Ahu Madyan* itnd firmly 
derided to devote hb future to siudy gnd teaching- 

A few weeks later. Ihn Khaldun was pressed into the service 
of' w ho w iintcd to exploit the sdiolar's comiections 

With the Arab ttilws and hoped he cmild win %\mn aver ut ihe 
Merlnid Mde. Ebn Khaldiin did nnr feel in a f^osition to refuse 
■AfKj-fll-* A/i:f*s request. AlsOp perhaps, lie was not \maw are of tire 
opportvmlty for a change of scene and for freeing himself to s<3[ne 
degree from dirert Merinid supendsiou. Thus, he left for Hiskni 
Augtii$t 4| ai'id ag^in took a hand in Arab trlEial pnliticSf 

though be may not have been ovcractlve In his employer's behalf. 
After two full veal's of this life, he was sumrnoned by 'Aljil-ab 
'Aziz to Fez. He kfr Biskra w'nh his family September It, JrST^. 

While on rhe way to Fez only a few days later, the fiew.s of 
’Alx!-aU*AKiz‘5 death reached httn. lie decided to coniiniie his 
joujmey nevertheless, only lo be held up by JkdouiiLs antitig on Elic 
ijLstlgariim nf Abti Harnmu. He est'j;H-d only with fht; greatest 
difficulty, arvi reaefted Fez in October or NoveEiiher. Tile confusion 
retgning in Fez made it uniiosMihie fur him to obiahi a f^alistbctory 
and ALLEFiclently fiemre position. A^lule hiding IjLs time, Im piiiy have 
had imme Icj.'iLirc fer i^'hobrly pursuits, Init Imd to Icxik for a 
mi^re [iromi^rng place to livc^ and ^gairi he tumi-Hii to Spain, hoping 
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to find a rt-fugt* tlim' llis frit'tul. Ibfs al-Hlia^ib, now jjl 
F ez. h:L(i l>e«n n'pUtii ai prime mmister in <5ran h da by i?n 
Zumrak« atimlter fainOMS lilttVateiir, wllxmi VMi hhaldlm had 
known wlien br. Ukc Ibn al-KhntTb now. wai, a rrii.pt'tx in Fez 
diirmc the rei^n of Ahii Salbn How ever. Ibn Kbaldmt enx.'ountered 
a number of difficulties in lu^ plun. nic rotations between 

Viii and Granada were at this time strainoxi almost to the point 
of war. and tlie FiisT govermnetit tried to prevent Lis dtiiMrture by 
every means. Sx.mctime in J37+, probably m the tall, lie luiallv 
sneJeded in eettme awuv. Imt hi. family w« not permuted to 
join him. 'iTiti'goven.mom in Fez even went so far as to pcr-stiade 
the nikr ofGriinadii to extradite him. He was returned to tiorth- 
wcsi Africa, but through the iiitervcnrion of a friend managed to 
go from Htmavn. wtn^re he wns bnd«l. to Abu l.lammu who once 
Luii, was in control ofTlcmcen, Ibn Kiuldun took up hi. residence 
in fiearfay Hc?r€ bis fannly was ablt: to jom him on 

Mrin:h fi, 1575, - 

After the cspCTicnces of tliLSt- mne ye^rs, I sJi i.i^ iin ^ ^ 

thntTHighlv tired of politics and the dangers of puhUe hfr- l1ms, 
when Ahu Hmiimft wked him lo head a polmcal (iiissmn to c 
I>awawmhth Arabs, he seized (he opponuimy it nffcr«l to seek 
rreeilciin from governmernal servtte. After leaMiig ^ . 

..topped among the Awlfid 'Arif, the leading Lundy ^ 

bran^of the .Arab Zughhall tribes, and had his frmily 
him. Tile Awlad ‘Arif permitted tlw whole family o i _ 

their protection hi Qalhit Ihn Sal Amah, a i-astk a.nUilLye in the 
of Oran gnmted m tliem by Abu 'In n. tin. Merund o 
Fiv in whose mgji Ibn KhaUCm had completed his ituffic.s almost 
Iwent; wears befL. There. Ibn Khalddn spent over 
comfort and giikt. and started to write his of the worl<h 

In Novenil«r of 1377, he tell, us “ ’‘I completed its Intri^uction 
(in tluit rtnnarkalde manner to J 
bv that retreat, with wmd^ and ideas pourmg into my bead hke 
tream into a dmrn. until the finished produrt w^s ready. It was 
to take Uut Khiihlun four more years, together ^ 
to use the hbrarie. In Tunis, before he compkled his great his- 

be sai d aboui th eJt/w/ad./jwaA in the following 

* Cf. Ih 25!>; uJ I'll., Hi 3Sfl: Suf{<L, ll, ^*0. 
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pages. 'Hie other parts of the monumental (Kitdh ;il-^]hsr) 

c«?riainly diistrv^c more careful siiuly atid di>ciis?riun than they have 
far m-eivwt^ thiiugli tlii* ml (he pbce for ari extuustive 
analysis of the work. Hut we may* at least, aire^s tl^e fact that, in 
genera!, Ibn Khaldun's adiievernent has not l)ifen judged falrtv. 
On the contrary, a good deiil of direct and hidirect abusie has been 
heaped upon the ^Ihar. This began when Urn Ijlajar, Ihn Khidduivs 
famous student, saw fit to remark ihar his teacher"s knowledge 
of the eastern part of tlte Maslhn world uiul its liistory was not 
tno prerise ^—4 staiemcni which* though to sonic degree eorrrrt^ 
is so obvious and of so little real sigiuficiince that cme wishes that 
fbn hlaj^r had not made it. In modern times, scholurs have often 
expressed the opinion llmi the ^Ibijr does not reftcct die historical 
and s^x’iologkal In-viglits of the Mui[fuiJimtiL 

ITie last two vxjlumcs nf the seven-volume work deal with the 
history of the Muslim West, l o tliis day* ttiese two vnlumes are 
tile most importarn somre we possess fi>r northwest ^^fricnin and 
Bci'hcr history. As such, they are indispetuidble- It isj however^ 
more imporrariT to know tliat they clearly reflect Ihn Khaldun's 
great gifts as a researcher ajtd virltcr. A goi>il deal of the materisd 
they contain ift leased upon knowledge ciirefully coUeseted 4i hrst- 
haiid. nie historical presciHation lat jis dear and interesting as the 
Muslim taste in historiography— which nms to excessively de¬ 
tailed reporting of facta— permitted. 

Vohimcs El to V of the 7^iuir(or which the AfufiildmtjA con¬ 
stitutes volume t), belong to a dlffbretii category, dliey deal with 
event-'^ of the pre-ls|aiiiie world anci with Arub niid F^istei'n Musltm 
lii<itory. Occasjomdiy, Lhougli rarely, they eontaiij informaiiun for 
whidi they appear to be our priiiLripal ifjurcOj Mich as tlie grrounl 
of the Arab tribes in Syria.*^ hi general, however, these volumes 
coritaln little material for which we do not have older or more 
accurule souices. niis could hardly be orlicrwise, considering the 
character of Muslim hisioriography and the afmuilaiit maimal at 
our disposal. However, iii his treatniem nf prc-lskmk history, a 
matter that Muslim historians have always known iinperfeciK% 
Ibii Khaldun has the merit of hiivmg consulted unusual sources. In 

F. ftOiH^fitlluT, A fliLtojy of Hhioriography (l^iden^ 

p. 4^P, 4'f z\\^n bin Khaldun p h\ bcluw. 

“ Cr V, 4.^!^ f A rejfUitst of ihc informaliDTi luter in Vol. VI 
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iwrticiilar, he was caper ti» use more irh&n one source, wliencver 
He camiureil (he flourcc-s at his disposal and Tried to 
exercise as much triiical jitdprnerit wiili regard to them as the 
mcapcniex* and confusing characrer of the mformaiion permStted. 

flic twgcs (Ml Muslim historv have to be judged hv differeiit 
criteria. Here the decisive factor is tlie metliod used by l\m 
Klialduii in -selecting and abridging the historical material at his 
disposal- Much investigation and study are needed iidore a dehmte 
iudemem on his achievement in this respect can be given. Hosv- 
ever, I bn Khaldun seems to have done viiatever svas humanly 
possihle with considerable abUity, avoiding the chitchat and in¬ 
credible tales that he easily might have heen tempted to use. 

Ibn Khaldiin dtw iwTt ileserve the reproach that the desenptive 
part of his IiiBtorr faib to measure up to the high standards $er by 
the theories of tile Muti^iddimaL His tliscussioTi of cimtetnpurarv 
northwest African history, dealing largely with material he Md 
himself observed, U obviously guided by the insiphts into mbal 
poUiics which he expressed in iht M^qiidJinMA. The larger, more 
urhanbed amicenmilired easieni Muslim tvgibtt preseiiiea much 
more complex prehkms, Ibn Khaldun possessed only wntten 
sources for its historv aiul was almost completely nnaicpiamiLd 
With its contcniporarv reiihty when he wrote- 1 o apply the genera 
reflettiims of the Aft^udJimnk lo ifiilividual cvems so remote and 
unfamilu-ir to him. would have Ik-ch an almost hupek-i*-S tash and, 
moreover, would Have rci^uired a lorbidding aniouni ot apace- It 
was Ibr tills reason that Ibn Khaldun put his theoretical refttHmons 
in the fntn. of an Introduction. Incidentally, in doing «o. he mer.dy 
followed the example of many earlier Muslim Instonuiis who also 
relegated their general iustoricail tlieoric^ to the introductions of 
their respective works. However, they usually did so in a manner 
iiitiiiitdy more restricted than tlmt of Ibn hlialdun. 

Meanwhile, the author of the t^ginmng to 

grow restless in hi$ seclusion at Ibn bakmah- Inde^. i is 

hard to visuidk^ this active man of affairs, long ^ 

company of sclioWs iiml the gr eat of his time, living um the prune 

nCf.G. Uvi Delia Vid«. "U trad a*,one 

ill, t8fi~^s, esp. soa. i^iianr*li trauilwlioo ai .vix 
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irdns lifif in a plwi'e whtirsr tliLTe was tinU fa It-arn iind even lc?is 
tddo. When he felt ^avdy jlL his realiraTton of hks lotkdinc.'i^ :im\ 
Iwlarion l^ct'Lime acute Upon rtiovtry, he decided leave Qiirat 
Ihn SitLiuialj and. tlihiking of ihe work ,'iTi]l to be riniu- on his 
Hisiory, wUlitd he could be near large lllifraries, sudi as were to 
be found in Tnnis.^ 

By this tinn?, the fjaf^itl Abu l-‘Alihis lii^d iwen maj^ter of 
Tunis nnd the mightier ruler in Jill of northwestern Africa for 
seVCT jears. Ibn Kli^liiun's tirs^ uTifiinunatc encoimier with liitn 
had happened cle%xn ycari ago. Thus^ it was tiaiurtil ilmt Ibn 
KTtaUiun should eiovv turn his eyes in that direction. The mo.'Sit 
promistijg approach wiui atjio clorly mdicated. Ibn Khalddn ad¬ 
dressed Abu l-‘Abhiis ss u scholar who wanted co do research in 
Tunis and aA a native who desired to see die town of hi^ birlii and 
the graved nf hiji parrnLs (Hicc tfjore. His petilion sULtessfuh 
Abu I-Abhiisi respecting ilm Kiiahlhn*-s famous farrnly name, p’a- 
cioust^v permitted him to come to Tunis. Kariy in tite winter of 
L^7S* rijn Kliald&ii left Qal'at Han S^ilaniab- On hi* w^ay^ he tnet 
Aim l-'Abhas, who was a military" e>;pe<hti0in He arrived in 
Tunis in November or DeceinbeT. |,178. 

OiKTc he had. again settled down in liis^ edd liomej Ibn Khalduit 
began to encounter difficulttrs with miinv people^ borh sciiol.irA 
;jnrl enurtiers. As Ibn Khuldut] UrlU the ^tciry\ it wua because he 
enjoj’LHl Ahu U'Abljas' favor that he nroEised the envy nf the nikVs 
eiiTourage. In view nf ttieir past conftiet, however. It would seem 
tnore likely that Abu l-'Ahlias w^as reinctunt to promote itin 
Khuiduir The courtitTR, moreovLT, were tbeniseKeit rtitercsftd in 
having Ihn Khaldun under the ruler’s supor’k ision, and* as hr os 
ue hnEiw* had tin fear that tbn Khaldun could use liis dose as- 
SDciarion to Lulluejjee him. Tims, while there certainly sva* un]- 
mojiity against Ihn Klialdfm in court rin ie^. it prnbahiv was not 
due Id his alleged success in w inning Ahu l-hAbbiis* fnvor, 

Ibrj Khaldun started teaching in Turns a]\d met wiili opjmshion 
from the great jurist Ibii 'Arafnlj al-Warghaml (3:) 

Ihn ‘Anifhh W 4 .^ siv“tecn year?! uliler thmi Ihti KJialdhn: he liud 
studied under the same teadicrs, but it Imd taken hmi longer to 

31'M'ri' i* veiTi' EiitlEi pwiic infmiiniinn cte lib-iuncfr in 'I'unisiEt n{ tliiiS 

pcrlixl. Ct H. Bivmchvlg. Im IJ, ah” f. There hIuu 
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mature as a «ho1ar, lie tuiJ slowly adiievcd enimcnre it. the 
Muslim world a.>i the Idatiiiig reppL-senretive of Malikite juris- 
prmlc]ux‘, When lie saw that tus sTtidmis preferred Ihn Khald^iV 
i'l'Lv-.e 5 to his own, liL- deepU' resented the presence of the hriliUfit 
intruder who, for liis part, may have fiiUcd to a siiitahly 

deferential rebtionsliip with the older iunn. Tlie sttiialion as 
de.si.TibcJ l»y Ihii Khulduii, is. (ifcourse, a conimim one in univensity 
lifr, and svhile we may hesitate to apportion exact decrees of 
piiili to one side or the other, netther the fact of tins rivalry nor 
its unforlimare effect upon Ihn Khaldi'in's situation in Tunis can be 
dmililed For tlie rest of his life Ibn 'Arafah never changed Ins 
opinion of Ibn KlialdOm. Mudi Inter, probably m either lyyfj yl 
or I393;£>t« when he stop^ ir, Egypt ill the course of his 
[lilgninage, lie Erindv denoiuKcd Ibn HhiiliU'm's iitnvss as u J'Jrist 
and Mau^d sarc-JStkaliv tltat he had lost all respect for the oftice of 
jiidite now that Uni KlmldiVn had lK‘comc one« U ha? hceti 
slu-ewillv suggested that Ibn 'Arjfalfs opposition to Ibn Khaldun 
mav hare had « deeper meaning, that it syniWired Ihe opiKisition 
of forma! Mtislitn juris [inldcme to the fttirrings of a new spirit 
faintlv noticeable in Ihti Khiildnn s iltitihing." He this as n may, 
ti.ere were more concrete mnlives lo dclerTtune Ibii Arafah s atti¬ 
tude towanls Itm lyuddun during his yeare in Turns. 

When Mill 1-'Abbas wl-jiI oti another of ht-s miiiUry exi)(idi- 
lions, IbnKbaldLin was obliged to accompany him, the rular 
feared tluit if lie wore lift ahmc bi funis, Ibn hhaldnn would m- 
trigtie aealiiM him. Ibn Khaldun re.scntcd this inlcrrept ion of lus 
Hrrnnd svorL To make matters worse, he had pre.cnteii Abu 
l-‘Abbfci with a copv of the compleied lh.itt/ry, but t ns work did 
nu, contain the customary pniiegvrte (on the rrign o the ndcr who 
rommlsslmwd It or supportt^f ns authnr) wuth wind. ^ lushm iis- 
tnrian. Were wnnt tn end their works. Ibn KhaUhm suspected tiiat 
his failure to have iticliulLH! aurh a punegync waa used to cast 
su.spidon upon his loyalty to Ahu l-'Ablds. Pmally. in October of 
I38<i when Al>a 1-'Abbas was getting ready .mother military ex- 
ptdition, Ibn Khahlftn feared he was again to lie breed t*’ 
nanv It and decided to leave. I le seized the opportunity olTer^ by 
Ilic p resencc of a ship in the harW ol Tunis, ready to sad ipr 

" Cf. . IX. 
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Alexandria^ to ask Ahxl l-*ALbS$ for pcmilssinn to make fhe pil^ 
grunage iq M&xa. This wEis the ape-old pretext for Muslims In 
public life who felt iiisccure und wanied to remove thtnnselves 
fmtu tlni palitic^l $cene, The iwTmission was. gnmied, utid Ck;- 
tober Ihn Khaldun suihd for Alexafuiria, flis family re¬ 

mained in Tunis, possibly because he had first to ftjid a means of 
livelihood abroad, or becausse Abu l-Mhbas may riwr have allowed 
tliem to leave with him. Tliey w'oulii be valuable hosiages in the 
e^iTent Ihn Khaldiln turned w^est lu-stead of casi and decided to plav 
a part, once again, iu the history of northw cLsstem Africa or Spain. 



[im Khuld^n & \tu:gii.nb and Sf^uihcni Spam 


However^ Ibsi Khaldvlii sailed eastu^ard, umi thcmifter liis onlv 
contacts with ll>e West were by curte^poitderK'e *tv through 
Travtlors.^ After n\orv than forty day^ at sea, lie reached Alex¬ 
andria December B, tS8a. He did not thi^n gn on to Mecca* but 
sciiled in Egypt where, except for occasional traveU in the ELnsi, 
including an eventual pilgrimage^ lie rentained for the re.^t of liis 
life. 

If Ifm Khaldfin had seriously enceitaliicd the idea of gnhig on 
the pilgrtinage at that critical juncture of hiA career, he gave h up 
for the time being. On Jantwrr 0, he maveti to Cairn, tlie 

fame cf whicli Jtad already readied him vvlnlc he w^is ^till in the 
Wes:. Egypt under the Mamelukes was prosperous and cofiipara- 
tively stable politically. To Ihn Ktialdfin Cairo's ske, the hiiiu- 
mcrablc people it comamed. and its import [hkc ns the cmiicr of 
Isbin surpassed his auticipatioiii.'™ Tlie citY *5 crowded streets, its 
splendid buildings^ its raagnificerit and splendidlv ct^iiipped col¬ 
leges. and ;he eternal beauty of tht Nile aroused lila vxc item rut 
aiirjl entim&iasm However, his mosl urgent task was to find a 

p. l\iv, tirEuw. 
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Ihn Kkaldiiff's Lifi 

positiiiti wtiich wouia allow lum to stay in Egypt. Great as Jiia 
personal qnaliticationi unUeniflbly were, bis career in the West 
hatl betMi greatly facilitflted by his family coimectitnis, by his re- 
Utionsliip with maiiv imponani people there, and by the niuntrous 
lielpliil friendshiiw that were hb birthrigiu. A skable number of 
his cmintrvnttn liveii in Egypt, aud I bn Klialdtin presitmably con¬ 
sulted therm later on, hi? own hou.sc was to become a center for 
visitors frcrn northwestern Africa. Yet, jii building up a position 
for bimsclf in Egypt, he Itad to rely mainly on his own resources, 
his pentonality, abiUiies, scholarship, ajiti experience of public life 
His suwess iti Egypt is proof, if siich were needed, of his personal 

Fortunately for Ihn KhaUlibi, al-Malik az-'Zahir Barqhq had 
lieconie Egrpi's nikr shortly liefore Itis arrival. In begiiuung liis 
reign, he frcsum.ibly was trying to attract new per^nnaUties to 
enlarge and improve the quality of his entourage. Ihn Klialdun 
soon gained the ficw esteem and conMeiicc. Only once did 

■d passing dUuirbaiice intemipt their gotnl relations, which lasted 
until fiatqCiq^s death in i9i«. Ibn Khaldun rixiprorated Baniiiq's 
favor by the gesture of renaming the History in his honor ti?- 
7Jkiri, vising Bar<iu()*5 roynl liile." ■niroughout his life, Ihn 
Khaldun never censed to speak of Barqilq w ith gratitude and aifoc- 

Another fortunate cireumstaticc helped Ibrj Kh-ilddn in Egypt. 
Almmst immedhtU'lv upon anival, he was nhlc, m some way un¬ 
known, to estahlish cormcctknis with a iuKii-ninking atid very in- 
Huentia! 'rurktsh official, .Al^mibuglia al-Jjibanf (d. I3!ki). wiio 
w as instrumratal in introducing him to Barqiiq and into the proper 
Egvptbn cireles. He ww to .spend t!ic lemaimng twemy-threc 
yenrs of Ids life in a variety oFliiglilv rexpe^ned positions. 1«-rommg 
St difforent times professor, college president, and judge. In his 
vouth Ilin Khaldun ifuiv have regarded such positions as somewhat 
beneath his amhttinlLs'and the fomUy tradition, but they were ,n 
keeping with the development of his personpUty and rhe course of 
his career, as well a.s appropriate activities for his declining years. 

Intellectual cnmmtinieation between the western aJ«l the east¬ 
ern parts nf the Muslim world was (wor. even if certmn coti- 


T"Sre p. xci, below. The mme h->wever. dlil iiot remain 
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tarn exbtttl 111 Ihn KhsililuitV^ time ^ So m eot a work tis li!^ 
Hiitory could liardly have been 'ividely known or appreciated in 
Egj’pt at tlie time of his arrival. While still in l'unii3„ lie inay have 
sent a tew presentatioti uopie.s to Egyptian scholars, or, more 
likely, when he came to Cairo he may liave given copies to a few 
scholars likely m be intcresied in the ^vork. Nor could his previous 
publications, if they had reached Egypt at have gairiLd a great 
reputation for the autiior. But hb wide and ready know]edge andi 
above all* his mastery of litcniry Arabic* must have mtide an im¬ 
mediate iniprtssjon on the persons he mec. He was given an op¬ 
portunity to lioM courses at al-Aaiiar Univer^fity, and. wiien it 
became open, Barquq appointed him to the professorship of 
Malildie ju^^^^pn^de^lce in the Qamhty*th College. 

Ibn Hhaldim began teachirjg in the Qamhiyah Coliege on 
March L9> 13S4,^ The iriuygural lt!cture he delivered on tluit or- 
casiQiij as well as two other inaugural lectures giveti in con¬ 
nection with subsequent appointments to pruft^sssorships* arc 
preserved in the ^iutabmgraphy^ These Inaupuml lectures ure cs- 
trcincly valuable dorunicnts of Muslim academic life. The Qstnhi- 
yah lecture ™npri.sed an enccmiium on ihe Turks diaJ BarcjUfi, and 
cE st.'ttc'inent as to the ppirit in which Ihn Khaldun intended to dis¬ 
charge his professorial duties. The l^aliirivali inaugunil lecture? 
was delivered at a newly estaliU&lu’il snfldtutian uiirl tlu refnm: Ib!- 
lowed sliglitly different Ihtes. li W^id as its exclusive theme the 
praise of Lhirquq, particularly as builder of ilie if ahiriyah College, 
riic most important lecture of the tlirec was given at J^urghatiiu- 
shTyah College, if. began, as was customary, witli an cncomiuiti nn 
Barqilq anil a slatemcnt as to the spirit in which Ibn KhaliJLtn ap¬ 
proached his Task. St then turned into a scholarlv di;scussian of 
Malikas 2 Muw(itia\ witli biography author, an account of tin- 
origin of the w ork, and ilie hijftory uf its tninsniissioiL On rlicse 
tiirce acitdemic ocrasloiia, a rhstinguished .nidicncc of orticial^f wa.s 
greatly impressed by Ibn KbalduiVs sikillful presentation of his 
subject. 

.All of Ibn Kl^aldun^s tcat:hing positlon.-s were officljillv tH tlic 
rellghtu'v srierK.t'J There tiini be little doubt that he rnainly 
juri^iprudernie and tnaiitEOiis. Bui he also lectured on tlie 


^ SE.»e, In pprtcculflr, 2:3^K), tjelow. 
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ftff KhaJdjhi’i Lift 

HmuhJ* aiKl pT0hM\ Ud some liberty to teach historical 
subjects of his o«i> cliLKisiiijr. if he desired. During all ihe years in 
l\p>pt, he kept workint: on tite i\ftiqaiiJimah, ituprovinjr it, and 

hiiiiFing hi* up to dste. _ _ 

rhe Qamhlyah profei^sorship 'vas a pood position, hut I tin 

Klialdun was soon called lo a Ttiorc important task. On Au^st S. 

I Bamdo appointed hin. Chief M iliSd Judpc of Egypt. Custom 
renuircd the iraiividuuL nominated to a judgeship to pretend to 
relse the appoinitnent. and Jhn Khaldun went through the re¬ 
quired motions. StiH sensitive to the lure of public ife. he gladly 
accepted the new lionor; fm. while the professorship guv. hnn 
prestige, the judgeship mount batll prestige .nid power. Five times 
more he was culled uixm tu lie i judge, and on all these ixtasioiis 
he seems to have welcomed the opitortunity f«r official acnvity 
,hat die judge^hp otlcred. It must have Wi, graiifying to him at 
the end to die in office. Fully coiificioos of the importance of Ins 
position, he fulhlled his legal fuintions with digmy and seventy; 
L adversanes charged him with being intok-raUy oveiffieunng 
w Idle in office, yet w illing lo please evers body while nut of oiTicc. 

At the beginning of his farcer as judge, Ihn hhaliluii appear, 
to have assumed the roh of rcfomier-a rather pirtclmg meta- 
niorpViosis for u man with his outlook on life a reahsi by both 
icin^erameiu and experience. MoreovLT, Ibu Khaldun 
known beforehand that to allempi reforms of long-L-stphh>!md 
customs would make enemies for himself lie must certainly have 
realiaed rhal lie could not succeed in introducing rctornis in a 
foreign countrv without -group feeling * to sustain him 

in hbcfiorts. ApFWitly he sva.s actuated hOt so much 
scioos scheme of reform as by the urge to do his job we L I his is 
whv he proceeded against the comiption and bnliory 
rampant among notaries and clerle^. -md tried to weed ot i ii- 

comj..ent muh.^^ 

E;™I s:;Lmselvcs up Is experts m Malikne - 

a result of these efforts, he rcmumed less than a year in 
indge^hip '^■ili to light was broken by a great person, mis- 
Ibnmie, the 1os.h of Ids IhmiK ■ As soon as he had oblamcl the hiU 
profcssorshii^ ^^ihj^h 
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uitiimatioTijil madiitici^' necessary to bring to Cjiiro his loved 
onti-i ^vhom he h«J been forced m k^ve hcliiiid in Tunis. In a letter 
dated April 8, 1384, Rarqilq apprtwrherl Aiiii l-'Abhaa of Tunis in 
this matter, and hi* iTiter%-eiitiuh siiteessful Hut the ship 
carrying Ibn KhaldOn's fhmily and some fine horses intended as a 
gift frnm Abii l-'Ahhas to Barquq, was wreclied near llie harbor of 
Ales;andria ^ in Iktobery November, 1and everyonts it seems, 
was lost-'* 


HeJies'ctl from the judgeship, Ihn Khaldun again turned to 
teaching He was appointed professor of Mallkite jurisprudence in 
the Zihiriyah College and MHU-sokum whidi BarqLl([ h'jd just 
built and named after his own r<iyal titk. He was now securely es¬ 
tablished in Egypt and could think of undertaking the long-posu 
polled pilgrimage to Mecca. Ibn Klialdun left Cairo on Scptcmlicr 
ati. i:?87. and returned eight moinhs later, rainpensitted ftir the 
hardships of the juumey hv cimiaci with the interesiirig people he 
had niei. Soon after his return, in January, iSSlt, he was maik- 
professor of the science of tradition.^ in tiie ^urgliatmislilyaii Col¬ 
lege. and in April of the sunie year, wlitm the presidenev of the 
liaybars Institute became vacant, he was. in addition, appointed 
president iif that iiistituTion, 

] he year liiBiP also witnessed a revolt ngainst Rarquq in 
Egypt, For a time he was deprived of hi* thrtine. but was able to 
regain control and re-eiiim'd Cairo Kehruary st, i.liih. During that 
pcrlcHl, Ibn Khaldiifi, together with the other Egyptian legalau- 
thoritiea, had issued a legal opinion ugainst Barc|fu|; but they 
cbiiTiod to have Ijeen forced to do so, Jbn Khaldun s relationship 
with barqQq seems to have been stmicwhat tlnudcd for a time 
and Baripu[, at the urging of an mtercstH third partv, deprived 
Ibn Khaldfin of the presidciury of the Havbars Inst itute. 'l Iuit there 
wai no real break between the (wo men Ls shown iiy the fact that 
Ibn KhaldCin retained (us professorship ,ind. on Mnv ifl. )3W re- 
gamed the Miilikiic judge-sliip. One month bier, l.krqflq died aiul 
was succeeded hy his ten-year-old son. Faraj. 

Itm Khaldun was Lonfinued in bis pf)aiti<in under the new ruler 
n l -w w he visited Damascu* in the company ofKaraj. On the wav 
back to Egypt, he made a pilgrim age to the holy cities of fklestine, 

” Cf .lulohiogmfthy, p, V; 
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fbn Kha1Mn*i Life 

JtTusalfm, Bethlehem, anil tleUrtm. On liiff return to Eg>'pi* he 
found ziuotlier aspirant to liis judg^esliip trying:, hy intiuente ind 
hriberj', to remove him and to he appoinied m iiis place-rntri^nts 
such ds. Ihn Khiildiin cLiifiis, led to lus removal from office on later 
occtt$jonj» also. Hi» rival was successful, and replaced him as 
Maltkilc judjje on September S, iwtj. 

'llie Tatar hordes utuliT Timur were by then loiocking at the 
SjTian gntcway to and tlie Egyprinn array uiider Faraj had 

to mo^'C agjunst them. Ibn Khuldun, tliough still out oi office, was 
asked to orcompattv the nilcr on thus espt^itiflii, at'd reliictantK 
agreed llie e'tpctiition left Egypt in November, and readied 

besieged Uamaj»c«tf a nnitith later. During the ftrst week of I mi. 
Faraj and his advisers, informed! of a. revolt then being planned in 
Egypt, decided to return. In the hcloagueretl city a differern'e of 
opinion arose beiwoen the militni'y and civilian auihorities as to 
the best course to take. While the military authorities w anted to 
hold out, the civilian fluihonties, that is, the judges and jurists In 
Daraaicus, including such hmiporarv residents as lira KhakWri, 
thought it last to surrender riieir treasonable weahiics,''. which 
perhaps may tw excused by the seeming liopirle.ssness of the situ¬ 
ation, won out. llicy escaped unscathed. Inn had to wanli the 
l«‘mjyed city Iwing sachud and ravaged by the I'atar hnrdt-s, 1 o 
later gcmeralionsi, though not to the contemporary' Damascenes, 
there was a compensating dement in the dtdmde: ti'C civilian 
authorities' LicW of courage provided Urn Khaliliin with a chance 
to nice: Timur face to Ecc and to leave posterity a vivid account 
of rlieir Viistorir lurcting- 

When the Damascus Judges first approached Tmiur. he ashed 
thetn nbouL Khaldun and cxiiresscd the wish to see him. Siftce 
the inilitarv iuitliorities were still in contnil of the dty gatc«. Bm 
Khiildun cniild not leave the city by way of them. Titus, he had to 
have himself lowered bv rapes from the walls of Damascus and, 
JanuBA' to, l-ioi, got m touch with Timur- His personal assrxna- 
tiori w'idi the world compieror extended to the end of tebruury of 
That year. Ibti Khaldun's main concern, on the occasion “f thnr 
imerviews. was to obtain the a-ifety of his collcap.es himself. 
At the same time, he w as fiilly cniiscioiw of meeting in runtir one 
of tilt- great makers of history. Timiit, for lus part had m mind 
the advantage to his future plans of grandiose world coiuiuest. of 

Ixlii 




Iiiivmg a tnurt oi Ibn Khaldui/s bat:kgjoutuJ and ifxperluiicc uttaclst^d 
TQ h i^ court- In p^irt ictib r* he de-sireil to a vail liimw.'lf of I bn 
ithatdun's intimate, tirsihand knnwledge of the western porlinn 
4jf the Muslim world, a qu^ilihcatioii tint Barqiq^ too, had corn 
iideretl a most valuiibie jsset. 

For Ihn Khaldurt hud kept hit eonnection^ with the We^t alivt% 
und even showed lib northwest African ongrn outwardly by drcsi-^ 
bg in thu style of that region. Whik b Egy^pt. he ^iid many 
fitvorfi- for Weitcim fnends* such aA presoniing a poem by ii W'estcni 
htierareur to Barqiiq, and procuring hooks in Egypt for a Spanish 
scliohif unalde to buy them tumsdi Tie informed inierestcd siaies- 
men in the \Ve 5 t of his own doings and of the polititial situation in 
Egi'pt, Fri turn, he tried, through pilgrims and travelers wrll as 
through romispondents, tf> obtain political infonnotion frriTn tfie 
V\'cst, ostenj^ihly for bringing hb History up to date, hut partit Tor 
political parpt'tses, Thuf^j, lie tvaif especiallv useful as an adviser on 
diplomatic reLiitions fjctwevn Egypt and tlit West, wliethiT ciuh 
cerning the exchange of presents or the proper reception due ;i 
\\ eslt^rti pilgrim of high rank passing llirough Egvpt.^ 

I’imur's interest in lini Kluilduii's Utiowkdgc of the West ap- 
pe;irs to liave iieen of a mcFre aggr^^^ive ehitnii'tirr. He inquind 
al>out the geography of the area apid aaUed I bn KhaUEun Vo wTite a 
dctpiknl description of Jt to be traiislalcd into XSongol for the use 
oriitm^^elf and his military advisers. Ibri Khuldtin complied willi tlie 
request hy ^vriring a lung piq>er on tlic subject lloweviT, as Aivin 
ns he was safely back in Egypt, he wmic anoiher, al^o rather 
lengthy dwunicm, a letter addressed Eo "'the ruler of northwesiem 
Africa,'" presumably, the Mcriihd in In it, he isupjdied lib 

addressee with a history of the I'atarA and a carefiii and well- 
balanced estimate of dimurb personality Obviously, he felt s 
twinge of conscience at li:jvirig given Timur information daiigei uuh 
to rhe future well-being and independence of the coujury of liiit 
youth By infomtbig the nortlnvest Afrit^ru of the clmractei- of the 
"1‘arar metiare, he intetided to neutralize the poieMtially Imnnful 
nesuliA of his previous acimn. 


^ rf W. J, lluchcl in SHrmitk Orirntat Slmlm iFitimm 
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If a aofi: of Ihn Kliakiun was actually fircMjrti at Uiu ccun t>f Fez [jiee 
p. jimpve}, rt wnukl liiivc bem natural for \ bt\ KhsiMim to addrE^s hifnaetr 
U3 the Mentiidr 



/itj» Khitl4is‘t Ijfi 

If TjmiiJ actually thi>ii|rhl (if attachUiK Ibfi WtaldCiH lo his siaff. 
lie ilid lull press the mattitT- Um Klialduft was aWe tu obtain 
I'imur'a |HTniissioii to leave and return to E^rypt. Oit his way to 
the coast via Saftid, he was rolibcd by tribesmen, but when he 
fcachwl the coLt he was al>k to Imard a passing vessel which cai-- 
riti.| him to Gar-a- Without having the fiinteiii premonition oi tlte 
sigtiificaiHie of this encounter, Ibn Khaldun met on Isourd an 
amtmsadoroftiayaitld Yildinm, the (Jttotmn ruler of Asw Minor.^ 

3 power destined w beeome far more important lor the future of 
llm KfuMuirs world and work than the grear conqueixir wiioni 
he had just left. It is only jusl to observe dint the chances of 
Vitdirim's survival. In ihc precarious position in winch he tound 
hinipclf at that tnomeni, would Iwve seemed rcmoie to any ob¬ 
server just then. 

In March. !-K>l. Ihu Klialdim rexiched Egy]): after :ai absentc of 
slv months. Estept for the dates of his appointments to and dis- 
missab from ilie ludgeship, we know verv little about these bst 
live vears oflus life--. Ke was appuiiited judge for the third tune m 
AnriU i Rit.dqwsed at the begiuniiijr of Mnrdi. l lOi. reappomted 
again in Julv. 14011. and deposed in Seplcmlier, 1403. llis next 
ap|>i.immeiu c.amL- «n Kebruary 11. 14P15, and this time his tenure 
ofoflu L-lasutl to tlieend of May, i toi. His last nppomtnieni (-.ime 
in Manih. 140((, and only » few da>'.s Inter, on Wednesday. .March 
17, l 4 on, death suddenly ■nilieved him of the oilier. He was bun 
in the Sufi itmelGfy outside Cairo's Na^r Gnte. 

As is .so often the case with men of genius, Ihn KKaJiuin > ac¬ 
tions and uspinidtiiw were simpk- and uncomplieatod, With great 
single-mindedness he endeavored to .utiuirt.' leadersiup in the 
orgunwaiioii of lib society and to master tJie inTellectual develop 
mem .inuimaimy at Us Jontemporary level. His background and 
tmhrmginit had taught hhn to consider tliese the rutisi desinible 
achievements in this world, and. by and large. 1,e was ah e to 
reHli/.« [hem. ftecogni/ing that all means were iitsces-'^y and liierr 
forcjiisttfii^. lilt' Khaldutfs actions to achieve the first goal were 
ruiliicvs and opportimisiic, Kecogniiitig further tha: the more 
eiMluring achievement of inieUeciual leadership is largely bicom- 
pattblc wUh the scareh for worldly he strove to .strike a 

scHind l»ai:UK-e k^wcen tile active and the contemplative aspects of 
Ills p(;rso.u.lity . Aided hy great jhi Vity and emluTancc . as well as jy 
' "See 3:aOSi If . hclow. 
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t:irciiTnstanrcs lhat. ihoLigti harsh, wort? fa^firahlr to tiis a-tpira- 
lions, he Iwcaitii' the great thinker and liiKrr he set out to he 

In the reatrn oi intcllccrnat achie%'eiiiL’nt, the greatest li(>pc:s lie 
may reasonaldy have tlarbored were eventuidly fulfilial, JlLt 
eontemporarjes, it is true, and the gvfjejattonB imun^iiatelv follotv- 
dig, reftised to recogmste or to iippretiate the stirringB of a rie^v 
spirit appisrent m lib work. But hxs labors had considerable Lrt- 
tiucnce upon the tirat generation of his pupils, iududlng such men 
as al-A1at^rizi and Ibn l^lajar, and, through thenr, in lurti, upon 
such pupils of theirs m as-SskhawL llicse and many other gTeat 
scholars throughout the century profited from Ibji 

Khiildin's historical teaching."' It may well be said tliai the great 
and active interest id historical siudies iiutivcnhlc during that 
period stitntihitcd by him. Mitreovtr^ a dew ijiterest in the 
indcpeiulem thcoretitEkl discpssioti of liistoriopraphy tnay be oLi- 
served at that Time. Ilsi KhaklLlii's great example niav svcil liave 
slailed tills trend, though it did imi continue along the lints he 
suggested. 

The great period of the rcdisctivery of |im KIljUuh began as 
early as tlie sixreenTh centurv and gained momentum in tlte wvm- 
Tcenth. At the begumiiig of the latter Lenfury. al-Ma.|tpiri, a 
srhoinr front imnliwesreru Africii. niadt* considerable use of Ibn 
Kiialdiins work.*' Rut for t|ie tnie uiidersniiicliug yf rtuj Klmldun, 
a people Was needed who, tike the Homans, were mainly concerned 


quoted i!il‘ of 

Ibn lihaymi in bl^ V. tiivl imirn.l i-taf. a certain M uij.imniad |j. Abirs nl b. 
ilufiiunraul Ibn ax-/.4tnljkliRl liuurjKirau’r) ewurptK from Ibn hlmlihin's 
lltMry ][] ]iis Tadhltrak vt whidi a MS U pn-wnwl in fjiTrr i Fnvrumn 
Ijtirary, l ujinur. atlah m4] Itm ast.ZnmJaHanl (HLs tu iliat Iw used .1 VIS ;rf 
the llisinry defHiattcd In the Mu’ayyacllvaii Ijbrarv in Cuiru. 

As^Suyutl tlimugli lAi teaeW Ihr Hyiar. knew of Ibn 

KIliiUiLiH t theory ahcitii three ^irneratioiia stijnjiini' a ctitJttirT' cf Vt-iji 

.i-vfa, ,j r K. ni„i (N., v„r»,A,:!:: 

1*J&) quoted llin Kimlitun ri'pcaunlly; nee nn. . 10 + and li+if id Cli, in, hrlow 
A line llfteontli^ntun' work, J» which |l.n muildfln'a diwussion of 
rwlltio and ethics was abridged from IUl- would Ik 

micTeitlfg 10 knoiv. Hiis wiitfip Ii,iJd rjS labjr t-v Miibnni- 

mad b All b, Mobimiuad b. aUAaniq; cf. iil-Maqqari, Mciri, ed. U, Do.v 
ft (if. i Leiden, T. Uw, llin al-Asraij is referral to by a/i-Sakbiwl. 

vMi hiop-a[)liv. whidi sliLjuld iipt^r in p^u.\ 

\ iJ Is mlasmg. owing to an omission in me grinietl edition 

His contiunporary Abmad Bll,3 aUuknew lt.n Khaldun s 

set a : bela w p mid ^Iyf ,i^-i7ri i Vo, ff, 
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thn Ltfi 

uith pf^liTics aiiH therefore cOfirentrLiiodl rhcir inTelleetual Imcresrs 
upon IdMorji^ Soch a people were the Ottommi Turks, whose 
t^hol^rs and siate^^iritJi vied with eai'U other in thi?ir ini crest in 
I bn KhaldOri^s work and ideiis. "iTiey included men as Wevsl 
EfTetidu** X^hkoprOiadeh {i >£IjS-J 561) “ yaiji KhiillfLih 
{ I60a-51), J^Wl Bey (<d. Sn^imk (1688/85^17 and 

many others of the eightetmih i:entiiry and later. Tlieir actK'ities, 
so far as they concerned Ibn Khaldiim, constitute nn important 
Regmenr of TurkLih inttllectual history and oupht to he snidied as 
sutii. Nof should we forget tJie inertt often little know'n or anony¬ 
mous^ w'ho bn>ijght numerous manuscripts of ILm Khaldun s work 
to Turhey ^nd hud tlicm copied for iheir own study- 

At the beg^innittg of tlie nineteenth century^ European scholars 
joined with the Turks in sttidying Ihn Khaldniir jMany ideas dis¬ 
cussed in ihe European West long afleir Ihn Kh aid Oil's time were 
founds omajcingly enough, not to be as new as hud been thought» 
but to liave been known, in tlieir rudiments at leastto the Jiorih- 
west African of the foimeeiitli century who foundL-d a "new sci- 
ciwre* *' in his MuqadiiimaL 

** Sfc p. scciVp tne-Eow. 

Mentiimcd by A. Velidi T<*|:au, Ta^^h^it (Inanbul, JDSoT p 
170, RS Srt Kinhur fimiliEr with Ibai Kbiildin's work: no Airtlicr iriforaiation [S- 
aiippberi_ 

According ro A. Adriiiir Admir^ "IVin HildCui/’ In 
(IsfiouhLii. inso), V. 740. Ihn KVirthliln hiuJ been d iubject of auiicr In the 
rncyrin^ia£fiisi ainip.'^iial by MLih^tanLuU b. Al^inad al-^Ajami, a professor in 
Isiinbu^ wlin died in I sin. Cf, GAL, ll» 4fl3. 

“Cf F, tiibmger, Dit Grschidtisdrkmkr dfr Osmdnrn {I^ipzjg, 1027), 

P-„ 

“Cf, \r Z. Velidi Togan* p. ITJ. following Z. F. Findikoglij k il Z. 

Obten, Ibn //j/f/tfff (IsianbuU 1eh<i). Findiknglu has ptibli&htd Aiwrh^r Jrtkle 
on the subject of Turkish midimlis cif Ibn £\luyi!in, in Mtkngi^ K^rm 
[btaiilmh PP- 

* I bit Khiildijn has been cluiinfti aa thu forcrufiner of a grtai injiij 
Wesicm schnlafSi bnih major and minor. A. Sthimmel, fbn Lhalt^an (Th- 
Eiingcn. itFfll E p. XVn. Itati MawhiflvcQi. iMin. Vieo, GUstJon, \kmicjicinicy. 
Ablt^ ife Mably, Ferguson. IJeider. Cyndorcet* Comie* Giibincuu, Turde* 
Breysig, ami W. James. He luis bnTi cnmpanrd with Huget, and thm la 
liitnilT anv thinkar with whom hr might nnt tip toinpflTPii. ^i:h compaTisous 
nwy Iwlp to evalnate ihc ifitcllmiiiil stumre of the person with whom Ibn 

Ktiabian ia compBJrtd^ eertAinly they sngKcai s U-sson in tchmlYly humility* 
Blit thev do not contribmr to onr uEiiifirNtaudiiig of JLni KbalfHlii. 



I lie Mu<iaddiat*ih 


THE OUlfitNAJL '’imroducrion" {mut},tJ4imak) to Ibn Khaldun's 
great cover* only ^ ft ft- p,nge.s (Ijctow, pp. iJ5-«aJ As ia 

cuitomary in Muslim hisioncat works, these intnadurtory pages 
contain a eulogy oftiistory. Tlijs Is followed by s dLwmssion, iUus- 
tnited ft'ith historical esamplcs, of enters historians have ctnii- 
mitted and the reasons for them. One of these is a pKnripal reason 
M hy even great historians tuicasujnallv err. niunelv. tlieir Igtioriuu-e 
of changes in ihe envimiinient wititin «hidi tiist’oiT uiifolHs. Tlie 
remaintler of wliat is now callL-d the .Xfuqadiiimu/t oripinjllv eon^ 
stitutecl the first book «f thi; Uisiury, and was desipied to pmv-c 
this thysis, It was ttirtTidt^ to elutidate the lumlamnttal princinleii 

ofall history, which determine the tnic historian's reconstruction of 
the past. 


However, during its auThtir's liretimc the original Introduction 
and the hrst litwk lierjiiie an independent work known under tiie 
tnleof In liie isoi edition of his Jw/u/i,fyfrrfeAv, I bn 

Khaldun speaks uf the first bwik of iiK jn this ivay. At the 

** prefixed to our oldest manuscripts 

of the Muquddimuh.<mv.s that ''ihis first book went hv the rmmeoK 
until (that name) came to be a characteristic proper 
mme tor it." 'rhijs, h is pot surprising that, in a bte adrfitlnn to flic 
M:^qaddimah Usdf. Il>„ Kltaldun refto. to it as the " 

and that he gave leeiurcs exclusively devuted to it.** To all later 
agr.s Maq.iddtma/1 was the ti[io alTimst imiversnlly used 
With re»p»c, to ,»r»m,, iW „o„ij 

■tton to daerve uiiqu.lili„i praise " Lil,, n„ |„, _ ,,, 

“ Sec p. cv, lieliift' 

“ for tipinlons on the stvic imJ biuritiEP ,if the at. .ti,-« .t 

p, rxl, Ix'liiw, «iL|;iuiEe nr tne fltifr/.HWiiBira. set aiwi 
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T^r Muqaddimnh 

ilit^ HiATort', it is Jliti KlulJQn** itrijtiiial crc;itiatt in thfi main: it is 
not iiiHuL'iitwi i)v ttif Nt<'riiry i-lmr-tcwr cif tis <ouixes. as is fr^^' 
<im‘ntly tlie case in Miwlim hi^ftirical writing ami Af, tlic case 
witli the tnitidle volumes <jf Ibn Khaldun's work/l'he t\fnqiiiiMmtih 
wttft wTitteii ifi tilt.' precise, cultured sptneli that W'as used irt aca¬ 
demic diBCUNiiort by ILn KttaUiCui, his friends, and his oontem- 
pH>rar!es m the Muslim West I his laiiguaji^ is as mui'h, or a* link. 
i.iDvon-iD-L'iirtJt as the formal speech of the educated anytcherc m 
the world tends to be. Roth rlie language Jiid tlie style o!' the 
MuijaMinjh clearly rcHerl the di'i 4 -ursive maiuier of the atadeniU' 
IcciLirvr, concerned primarily vvith an audience that is listmiiiig to 
iiim. and driving lik points home viva voce. A large seguieiit of 
Mujilini literature was miUienccil in style und content by cl ass room 
tuteds; thus, it became customary and easy for 4t» autiiifr to use the 
lecture style even when not writing fur school use or tbr a listeiiuig 
audience, riii* was the case wlieu Ibn Klialduti wrote the Afutjiniiii- 
m*tA, quite apart fniiu the consideration tlim he used the work later 
as a tcsihooU for lectures. 

Another factor to make for proliNity wps Ihn Khaldun's use of a 
new tertninologv that W'ua largely liis own. Since the reader, or 
listener, could tint he ,i.<Hittiicd to k' acquiiinted with it, it required 
constant repetition and redefinition. In addition, tlicrc w'lts the old 
piLiliIcin of proper cniss-rcfemicing which the raanuseript lit endure 
prior to the invention of printing was never able to salve.*® Since it 
Wits dirtindt to reltT to sume previmiA .statement briefly and un- 
amhiguouslv. it alsvays seemed safer for an author to fL’peat tlie 
siime mfurm.-ition j-s often as Ins exposition might require. In 
i’Oiiseiiucm^e. Ibn Khalduiik sty le often appears to be redundant 
!t may even be said that the rotiid ea-sily be red need 

lo about half its she and would then \x a niudi more readable 
work. fspLjLially to readers uinibk to savor the rithnes.'. of the 
original language or unwilling to follow all llic nuances and subtle 
Viiriatinns in the svorkirigs of j. great wlialar s itiiiid. 

N'everthekss. as n glance at the Tabk- nf Contenis shows, the 
MmjaJJjmaA is logiciilly organized :Oid follows its subject rigor¬ 
ously thniugb to the end. The work l>egiiis with man s physical 
enviroiTmefit and its influence iijJoii him, and Ids iioiiphysica! 
ehiiracierislics, Thb is folkwed hy a discussion of primittve social 

•■ t'f f ItoseiUUl, rk‘ Tifhnujtii' riflrf .•i/’(»vdfh «f Muiiim 
^Analectj OrienMiia, Nu. tf+f tHumo, pp- 37 IT. 
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Triimtufors htrotiuilioit 


orpanbjatioii, the cliaraaer of l«iik‘rfthip m it. ami the rt'lat’torevhip 
ijf prijititit£ hujiiiiirt hticietics each nther, welt as their 
relatinnship to the l]ii;h(.T,iirhan fomj ofsiiciety. nieii the jjovini- 
tnefit of the .state, iho lushest fonu ol luiinsn tir^aiiixatioti, iji 
diwussed iiJ (,reTMjraJ and that of the caliphate, liir spertal Muslim 
Case, in particular; this part inclirdes a distussEon of how ctunp-cs 
come aknji iti the dyunsties charged with [hi"^ adminiimtion of a 
given state. Then the author turns to uritaii lift as tfir tnosf devel¬ 
oped fortiE of humati nsswijtion and riviliaatinn. Kinalh'. tntich 
space IS devoted to higher rivilization. to commerce, tin* crafts, 
and rlie iclLlk;e-^, ccuisideix'd both as conditions jnd cotisernieiu'es of 
urban life and, ns such, indispensaJjle For tite imdersLtnding of his¬ 
tory, ^ bolter form of presentatKin hir Ihri Kfialduns ideas and 
material could hardly lx* iiuagincd 

As a scJmlarly craftsman. Ibtc Khaldiin proves his mettle in 
miniature sketches of tile historical do colon men t of tlu- 



Araliic literature from all periods that tlic modern 


M’hnlar has at hU disoo.sal. Tor ilu' psiriv *.n.u4., v h. . 



| , r -lb »**4 kl V III, flu 

he did not lie-silate to jump from the oldest times directlv m 



2 :lay tr, hdmv. 








Thr Muqaililsmaii 

tlfj, in feet, miitaln (hi* ongintil text of Jjhir's Epuik. 
«hicii Ibii ttl-Athir hnd taken ttver iinn bi^ work, Wlionover Ltm 
KliaUiun doubtwl the reliability ofhifi manu^criiJt inurce for a quo¬ 
tation. he liail no ilksictu about the matter, nor did he leave hia 
readers in the dark.® 

At the other extreme, tluTC are general iTfirenees that prtjfesf: 
to indicate the fiuntenis of a work hut fad to do w comccily dne 
Ntieh ta ihg referenre to a book by Ibn 'Arabl,** niore are referumes 
that cannot be located, at least not at the place cited. Tliese were 
clearly quotations from TnefooTy,’® and even tlie Iwst-trained mem- 
orv cannot always ije nujited. I lie cjrcumstunccs under which the 
MutiiidJititnh w 3 ^ coin posed 111 tile seclusion oftjal at fbfi Salairtsli, 
explain, of course, such lapses; hut Ihn Kliiiklun certainly liad iimny 
opportunities later on to correct other quotations, as he corrected 
that of yiliiir's Ephtle, and yet lie failed to do so. 

FurThiir, there are suiUTnary references to a iiLi tTtbcr of sources 
for the same subject, none of thetti quite accurate. Tlicre are qut>- 
taiionB that reproduce their source cxarlly, anti tnliers that render 
the meaning <d' the source con-ectly but take some liberty in the 
wording, mainly by sliortcnhig the original tn general. Ibn 
Khaldun most fr^uentlv usc\i this List prncediirt-, wlifeh the nature 
of his material demanded, in [larticular, in the hixtortcal presenta¬ 
tion. 

While the Rsrin fifths Aluifitifdinuih and the scholarly details of 
its composition are not ivithout siguificam-e for tlie proper appre- 
riatioiL of the w'ork and its author, its main intcriat is as arontrihu- 
tioti to human thought. Hrief summary of the contents hardly docs 
it jiistire. Much of its value lies in die light it sheds upon details in 
Ibn Khaldun's polltk-sl, sociological, eiajnomic, and phitosophic 
dunking- llic complete text as provided in the following iwges i^ a 
better guide to the meaning of the work than any siimniary presen¬ 
tation, Therefore, only a few feuding ideas of Ibn Khaldun's system 

arc here singled out for retoark. 

The center of Ibn Khaldun's world is man, In the »am« senae. 
tliat for most Muslim historj.ins and philofuiphefs he i« the cciiUt of 

Cfeeck geograpliy as it h ad been transmitted to the Musbms 

" See a: l S3, tieltiw. 

“See 3; IS7 If,, below. 

-.Sce.ferhwiiun*. «n. 1 m. *'’‘1 w Lb. vi, beluw, 
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Traitslsitnr'ii htrOiiucttan 


taught tkit mull is depi'iiik-jiit on |^i^ pliy^kal t‘iivirtifimi?nt; it muit 
provide physirjl coiiditiucth tlliit enable hira to siuiam life, 'Jlii; 
extreme timh -inci the exm-me south are too cold or too [lot for 
human hemj^s. to exist lljere. Ilu- be.itt'onditloii!' arc itfFered in the 
middle regions of the viirth Iwtwt'niii its iiorthtni and sou?hern 
exTremes. The physical enviromtitiu also influenres man’s charac¬ 
ter, his .ippeamnce, and his rttstoins. in accoidance w'itli dilFert-m-es 
in the thinate and t'erlillty of arras.''^ 

BeyouJ mun, there is the supemaniral, which Itas many differ¬ 
ent jnanifest aim ns. It extends from the subUmc realni ot tlie omnip¬ 
otent, oiiitiiscientI and eternal f)eitV“f^ir tiie supreme 

Hinencss ant! intellectuality of Gmeco-MusUrn philosophy had 
hetromc hardly distinpuisluilde from the mmiothetstw: God-down 
to the most primitive magic and siipcrstitmn Tbii lilulddii sin¬ 
cerely Ijclieved In the reLfliiy of all the supcrnLEtunirs maniftHta- 
itoiis, Muslim reliirious tradition tirnily sufipcirtcd him m this 
attitude: not only belierin tlie di vine sspeci of the supt-rnamrah hut 
also belid'in magic, were parts of tfie religunis m-do, a^ the Qur'ajj 
and alleged facts of Muhammad's life 1 h»iJi attcit. Hie famous 
Hisaiii/i of Ihn Ah! Zayd al-QayrawajiI, ji lirief text Into k nn Mili- 
kite jurisprudence, for instance, presuppose, the realnv of sorccrv, 
the evil eve, nmi the divimtorj' power of dreams On the otJn-r 
hamli rtpisdmEi'ss iistmloixy qa iix'ompaiihU! with 

Ibn Khpldim studied this work Iij },is vimth and almost certamiv 
rniJ.sT liave n it Ijv htMrt- 


M .n^lSV* I'h'Udtlruuntuiiij iJ, «. ^, 1 . y 

(Luch t lawicil (^.nbridgt^. Mass. & iJ'f 

II u i’ fwfduTi und METie Kulturgesciliclitc derisluniidctieii 

^ Vf i f , ' ?. ™' cniiTitvtiim. Cf ,iW al- 

t iiiro, rum« ibsj p. +|) j,, curli iithne ihere inint Iw ncouTr who divell 

m fowris and penp e who dwell in «tf i,y ihcm.cl^re^Jcio v h 

LiMiitlrie, where tUrre are piiniEns bik] itieiid<ms jnil ttimh wnter'anrl 
spkndulti^mrea and wW rhere i. ms,nhii,i,,n of .ajIivS 

f-i" stay'd./t/wiuA.cd. L llcwher/Bi|jl|(.fiAi,,r 

ll;. LX, •"= «-V,IWl cf. „- 5 ,kl,J,.L: 




Tk Muqadiliniah 

luft t>flii'f ill tin* ftulttv oi i!i€ siipcrnacijralp 

I fill tihaldLin rclL'^atctl itri bifliJi'fiA't? tn u rt'jilJiJ ol, or iN^yowd, 
tlie DrditkafV coijtsg of httmaifi Jitfairs. Mpijic and ^nrrcry txi^tcd 
fnr liiJTi, ihmtgh lit! 4:ontciKlt:a tliat Jiiticli fraud and skiglit of IwJid 
ujittr Into their artnal iiraitii't^ as lie knew froiii liis own experi¬ 
ence ant] from tiearsci>% AstrologY and iiU'liemyi on the fither imnilj 
do no? exist* iheir elniinft can )X' disproiiesl hv rtittonal jfguineniBfi 
NotwIthstJSiding the reality of siome nf tlje black ans* they do not 
interfere in tlie pr^x^ef^es of liiiiiiun Iii-Story' atiJ are in nu way able 
10 do so. 

SinsiUly, Hm Klialdilri restrkicd fhe inilucnce of the Divine to 
the cxtTnordiniirv in himian uttairs> It inay tnanifesii itself oreaston- 
allv In psydiDlo^icsl altitudes for psyrliolopic-it factors 

4-an t>c more dcciiivc for tfit* outc ome of a fwittlc ihim nLimVwrs atiii 
cqu'ijmit-m Hnw I'vcr, tIip Uivim- iutiuence on bumnn affair* hIiocvs 
itsHf maiTilv in an unusual rare, “vsira puilu'’ in tiie added impetus 
m t1i3t it msv provide, ttdipcnifi forvar and the appear- 

anre of prophrts, cvlu,. iiiculemalty, eannot suecewi in this cvorld 
without <'om'iTtf polkirul support, can imcnsify and an:elrriite 
pohiica! movements, History orte« iusunres of tins, the mont 
piotiuiiciit one beiriff the pliciumrenal. superhuman sucfoss oi 

Hlam. , «... 

Hius iu|iunmtur.tl inttueJKe upon humnn affairs m one wav or 
another was for Ibn KliHldin oji evwhUsheU* induh.nible iact How¬ 
ever he thoui;lLt ofiT BS out of tin- ordinary and not as □ reiiessitv 
in the hialorkal drama, tl.e proee.ses of w hid* ni.iv go on unfold. 
wjthnuf ever heiiig disturbed by it. In this seruJe. Ehn hhuhlLin s 
philosophv nin be «lkd .s^-idur. as seliobrs have cKvaSionally 
Jescrtbed'it. His seaila.km does no, imply, however, nny oppos,- 
tioii to lii€ Mi[urnialura 1 world, let alrtiie .hsavow al oi H; lo 
eKistenre waj. i* eertaU, M anythmp observed by meiiiiB of !„s 
senses In his mind tlie only matter for inquiry way he de^ee of 
relationship between man and the supi-ntatur.iL I he t.vd.ytio.i 
in which Hm l\luildijn lived was permeated with a tradition of 
mvstu ism manv eentunc. old Ibn Khakldn was indined to consider 
coiisiam flTKl active eoiiiaeit with the IJivme m be primarily the 
prempative of the mdlvidual. and to ai knowledge no more than a 
irHind relationship between the .iiiH-maniral and the forms of 

htuTihiM 5 iOciyl ^ 

To explain ,'he origins of human social organiJatmn, mans 
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Trisrtiiator’f SnlftHStuthn 


first step in tfi* Eiisrciriritl rareer. Ifin Ktialdurr adopted g theon' that 
Muslim philosophy Imd already, fairly (generally, aa^epted. As he 
himself tells us,** the view had dcvtlojjed in discus^ioti of a partiiu- 
lar religioos problem, namely, tlmi uf the iicccssiiy of prtiphtry. 
But it b eliiir^eteristic of the working of his miud. that Ibn KhaUliin 
generalized and secularized the applicability of this deeply pcssb 
mistic theory, ^lan, with liis God-givcii power of thinking, is 
acknowledged to be at the pinnacle of itn ascentltng world order 
which progresses from mituTals, plants, and animals toward human 
Iwittgs. Basically, however, man is an animal, atid human organiita- 
tion starts Irom the realization that, if left to his own nniniul in¬ 
stincts, man would eat man.** 

Jbn Klialdtin found this thecfty eicpoiindcd ttl two great worlts 
by Avicenna, the A//dfi ash-Shfa and its abridged vtirsion, the 
HUqH un-J^ iijuk A full elaboration appeared in tlie large philo¬ 
sophical L-ncydopedia compiled by the thineenthHTsntiiry writer 
ash-ShfihrazurJ. In all probability', this work was never available to 
Uni Khaldun, Nonetheless, siwc aah-Stuhrazurl’jt statemnif is 
do-se to the spirit ol Ibn Khaldun's thinking, it is worth <pioting 
here. A.s in Avicenna'^ wtirks, the theury xifthe origins of human 
sot id orgflnizari.m is present'd in the form of premnes for proving 
thil Cti prnpheirvj 


(0 The individual bumiin being cannot accomiilisli all the ihing* that 
are necessary for bis tivel.buoil, uules* lie has co.O]ieran„n from someone 
dsc He needs food, clotl,bip. al,alter, and wifapuiw, not o,dv for himst-lf 
bui^dsi^or bis wives. Ids ihlkiivii. his servants, and Ins deperalent 


*Sfc p, T'J muk }i\M 7 y liirlijw. 

Africa, d-Q.ihist, quote* [he 

to deride thi^r difiiMVnee,. witJum, one. e.di would ea, thIolLr. . . ■ 

I cf i; TS ' (Cairo, isuv/itMiS}, p, bto. 

Cf M, ilortan, Dr* Afriir^Atni .>Jrtreasj.t {Halle & N’cw Ynrli iSiOTl 

ufA-AWfiTj and Avicenna. A'diffr at,-.V«jiJA {Home! 
tJJSj, p. ’*■*• hor rLfereiJce* frotti tirvek ami Aralilc literature bt thif cuii- 

i» fr ' I fi ; I'y IbliTaviniyah along Ihi? same 
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Thr Muqaddiitiiih 

nr'latives, AH things iiitntionL'd arc lecjinical matters, tfi order tti 
Ifjini ihom, u nun Itiiiiseir would retjtiEne a longer tiiTie than tite time 
hr aitiUi k«p wiilmut theic things. Assuming that he could {5rnmc^ 
how it> livr (cm hiji own)* it wcsuld lie (only} W’itli liifhciilty 

and trrmblc. lie would net In? altk m obtain the various kinds of intel¬ 
lectual ptrrfovTion (that afr the gtui of hmnaiuty). Ttmn, of ncvcsaity 
there must rxisr a gnmp the membets of which i:iM>ji€ratK to acquire 
mativ different cniftfi and (lecliiucal} skills In this W'ayi each mdi^'idual 
acciamplishes Something from which tifs fellow men can profit. E'ull co- 
opemtion will (in this vray) materialize^ and the bfc of the hiimim sperde® 
and of other animal specie* will reach perfection. . . . The sajjes called 
tbifi inxial nrgaiiiiaticui ^^urhanizazitm” (from Oreek r'iipAE?^| 
town), 'nierefare, they i*?iid "mnii is political by nature/* ('11119 is to be 
undEnitood} in the 6rnse that he riewls this kind t>rsociiiJ organization in 
order to live, ter pro'^ ide for Ills own Uvelilioad, to Improve his situaiion 
in tills world, ami tn perfect bin soul for the ne^ct world. 

(ii) The proper urdm' of ffuch social orjEpuititatjrrTiii W'hich U politjcil 
and based upon eo-oiierarion, can matenaisKt mdy wliiit there e.'sists 
mutual intercourse governed byjusTice inujng (be people, liecaiist {oilier- 
wise) cjEch iTitlivuluiil W'uubf want nil the needed l.icnefiTs ferr himself and 
woLiy enme tu grid in conHici with the others compeiing with him tor 
them . p , 

( in) Tlrm rehginiifi law Ruuft biivi: (is its rounder) a person who kya 
dnwii all these gsutal m^nna. . , , 

In contrasr to .ish-Shahrasniri, llm KfinUifln tloes- not consider 
rcligiouii inspiration a miuircment for the person rturgeU with 
Iteoping people from devouring csch other* Any individual in a. 
{tositinn to txirciso a restraining influence upon his fellow men will 
do; iMJsidcs, on the highest moral plane, tlwrc exist individuflls wiili 
native ability for such a role in society. A person with such re- 
strauiing influence upHni others is calk'd n-vliii* by Ibii KliBldim. The 
l<*rni, and the idea implied, is borrowed from the liteniture of 
traditions (of the Prophet and the early Muslims). According to 
tins literature, al-Hasan (akBasrr). upun licitig appointed judge, 
had remarked that people cannot do without a'licrs; one of the 
explanation* for waxT in this context is "the ruler ard his men 
who keep the people apart." _ 

*“Cf. Mald-afl-din Ibn al-Atbk. £Caif«, isea/lsoi), TV, ssi; 

IJidn dT-'jJnjfrfUulaq. 1300 - 1 308/1 sai- uo), X, S70- Artotlttr nHlie iraili- 
lions Qiion^d ill iHcM wirtmeodsr "Tile rcatnining influence nrUie govem- 
ment ts mure vviJiiiy rH«iivc iIibii dm of thr .\scr.beU in ilic catiph 

/jfJCP 





Tf'i/fl>/dfor*J IntixiiiuctKiii 


'llif jbilitv lu think. CJotl's gifi to man, \f^ ihe parlkubr 

human quality or iriiute gift ihai enabki humnn beings !(• i-xt- 
operate. Amoiiiz the other ainmak. co-operation can be observed 
only on a s'ery restricted wale. As a rule they are ^r^oIlge^ than 
mati, In'i-ause they pftssci* sharp teeth, diivvs, etc. To com}H!ii&ati‘ 
man for bching this type of physical cmiDWinent, he was given the 
ability to think, ancl his hand$ serve hint as skillfut iiistrumentiK for 
exerutiiig hit kluDS. 

As soon as several human Ixtiiigs, with their God-given ihjwit 
of thinking, begin to co-openite with t-avti other and lo form some 
kind of social organization, ‘uianin results. ‘t/iurJyj [translated 
here as "clvilizati™") is one of the kej lemw in iLtt KhaUdn's 
system. It is derived from n nmt which means "to build up, to 
ndtivutc,’* and is usetl to designate any seitleinent aljove the level 
of individual savagerj. In lint Khaldun’s time and place, niiiisUft 
by many great atul prosperous rilSea attesti.'d to (In- prior existence 
of high rivili/.Btion; it could l>e seen tlya) large agglomerafimis of 
human beings had been stopped m ihcir growtll and expansion bv 
geographical factors, ‘llius. I bn Klinldiui naturallv arrived at tlu: 
idea ('^hjeh. incidentally, seem* ttt Iw by ajul Luge correct) that 
progrea* in civiliz,rtlon is in direct pnjptinmn to the number of 
people co-opL-rating for their common good. 'Iliiis, 'timrAn ac- 


'Lqtiinin, this ™i}srk appears us «i'[y as lUr ftinth-cemurv KM' .if-KuiLB) 
nf ■AliiLillih iil-ltafjhdiiti. eJ. 1> SiXirdel in livUi'tri d’ktUfhs OritnUlfi 
(llanisscus), XIV t is-j. It* ni politirat ilii,i.irv was dis- 

cusseJ in the iciiili ctniiiry by Mul.idiian«d b. Vumif iW Imiri in hi* nJtn 
Iii-fstiim (MS. Ismtibul, Itu^pib do*), i^i] iHi), L'f. 74/ hkmk 
.^uuriirh, IK (lUSd), 51. In HM' woili of n Spaiudi julimr Hmiwii lu llm 
Kluitdim, Uai Hassim, tlic reiftiirit ascrilH dl to al-y*Mn ii. .Ahf l-f.|u.<ian 
al-Fa?rI [J, u. TS8). Cf. In* likitihhMi (t'mrti, i.iniI*, u nie 
aatra'it* (pt of auti'} fwiirtiun as a Itfiiit of livant ottici'r* sitit aftet misdiie. 
vou* hova ill a stan rnaii rhe lifiJii (llulan, i es.s /1 i«?bj, Will. 

i'i+. f r. dIiii a*li.t)hjj'Ishl, [t'Hiru I. i m 

1'or the iterscru who has tlu* reiiraitijtig litfluetirf iu hiui.H-if, rarlii r nij- 
tbori! did iifiT L*c the mot n?;:* Inn similar root^ utk-li aa u'; jmiI yt - cf 
al-Jiibi^, Bfd/juiJ' (Cairo, ihik). p. t^a; tr. C. |‘ellat (HclrLii i. I'arts, iftfti j. 
p. aT-l-: siul al-Mawai'di, itZ-w-J dt~mUdntyit/i [Cairfi, ieu(i/i#tHi}, fh. 
XVI, |j, ISO rVt-Miiwaidl jjay* rhat scboliit* liave i rtstminini^ infiuence in 
tliennelves oitjrtit) whirh prevenrs ihem froitJ sinitig clown In 

seats belouffitig to ftwe dijtijrpi«ia1icd ami deserrmp achoLi rtf. AoLTirrtiiiK EO ^ 
(ntdmorniTJotcd by □l-Ghariitt, (ijaint, isw/iu,t.tj. m, tn, the pits- 
scioinn cif 1 nfstmmmg influence iti one’s heart min tfulWit] is a gift 

of tJen), yjjir min nj/riAI. in cnnnection w iHi icaeherg, m also used hv Uiti 
KhLilduEi. p. *52 * L 1/^, bfiluw^, 
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Tht Niuqiddimah 

quirihi thi‘ furiHor of "popul.ii'ion/ and Ihn Khaldun 

trLHiuciitly wscii the woni Hi this i^ense \Mi<*i'evcr peopk’ arc n*- 
<ip<Tiitiiig with each other, no matter on how litniteii n stale, there 
iit 'arnrUn. Wltcn tile niimlK-r ol lliesf people increases, a larger and 
Ix'tter 'KHirin rtsiilt*. Tills growth ih numbers, with a correspond- 
mp proBTcss in eiviliiation, hiuilly trutminaEPit in li^c highest form 
of sedefitory cnlturc man la able to adueve; it declines Irotn tiiia 

jxuih wUin thr number ufeo-operaEmg people det reascs. 

The two fundamentally dUfcretit ern-ironiDents in whkh all 
human co-operanon takes plaio atid the fontu of social orgarti/a- 
tion develop, were distmguishcd by Ibn hhaUun as desert, desei t 
life'' (W«iii jA. cf. Bedouins) and “town, sidentary euvirtinment." 
The literal mnslatiori of/wifiltejA and cognate o'ords by desert 
([fL'doutiis]'' rcijulrcs «tune explanation, as it only partially ex¬ 
presses the concept Ihn Khaldun had in mind wliwi he used these 
w.inU, Ibh KhalduJi was Familiar wiiii the essential characteristics 
cd’wimaciiSiii. and often stressed the detriment to liiglier civiUitation 
hdierent m the Bedouin way of litk In tltis contjcctioit. iie used 
ftii/AficijA to express tlic concept of nomadism. However, m Arabic 
as spoken outside tlic Aralilail penuisula, the term (xid^nafi was 
applied to tiic largely setlcntJiry rural people living at some dis¬ 
tance from iluj great pnpulittion eeiiiei’s, and Ihn Khaldun preferdhly 
u.scd it in this iciise, Tlius, by referring to "desert, Bttlouins” and 
"settlwl area, sedentary urban people." Ibn Khaldun did not coti- 
sciouslv mpUe a distinc^ioit Iwiween nomudism and sedentary' life as 
sociological piiciiomena He simply grouped logwher nomLiJs and 
(sedeiitar)-) l.adiwoods people, on the one Imid. fliid contrusted 
them with sedentarv urbsiii people as inhabitants of Urge iKifnib- 
lion centers, nn the other Ihn Khaldun s ■ llcdouins" were not, as a 
rule, nomads living in the desm. bui dwelt chiefly in vilhges ar^ 
pruciicctl agriculture and animal husbamlry for a livelihood, ll 
must also not tw forgntten that, iii Ibn Kfuildun s expenence, the 
term ‘■urban popuhti.m" did not have the stiiiie meaning as it hxs 
lodav Cities in his day r^rmmed, and renuired. a gotKl dual «f 
aeriimltnral activitv. In Ihn Kbaldun’s thinking, the soctological 
dlstincTinu nmouitts To nn more thim a quantiTaiivc distinction as to 
the si/e ami Jefisitv of liumun settlements. 

-Ihe question arises; Wliat causes differences in llic st™ of 
human settlements? If alt the elrmruts in nature .■xtsted in the same 
(pimitity and Mreiigili. none greater or lesser, stningt-r nr weaker. 

Avmi 


TranslaKir's tntmdaitim 


tlian another, there would Iw no iiiixturt!, no iTvalion nor gejiera- 
tion CorrcLspontliiigJy, did aII hutinaji licinj^s ihare cf^uiilly (he urge 
arid need for co-operaiion, there would Iw tto dilfcreriCe in the 
iinality or size of tlie resulting Immari iwial organizations. lliL-nc 
most be some factor that causes ^licH differeiitifs as di> exist, some 
incitetneiit for the desire for co-operation to exist on a brger scale 
among sorne hutnan lieinga than among others, fltily thus can 
brge states have originiited. 

Tliiit some such factor exists, I bn Khaldun recognized Atd 
called 'asahjyiik *‘grc)up feeling,'* '“* Arab lexicographers corrottlv 
connect the term with the word \^ahllh ‘agnates.*’ Tlius, it origi- 
naliy signified something like "niEikitig common cause with oiu-'s 
agtiates ■* However, in Dm Khaldiiit's mind the term appears to 
have biheti associated with the reliited words 'isSbah and Qur’iiiLc 
'wjftiiA, both meaning "group" in a more general sense."'* 'fhe 
group with which a liuman being foels most closely connected is 
primarily iliat of his relatives, the people with whom he shares a 
common descent. But as a feeling and a state of mind the 'a^ahh^k 
can also be shared by people not related to eadi other bv blood tics 
but by long and close contact as members of a group.' 

Ibn Khaldun's use of the term U iiotrwtmhy because it has lieen 
much used in Muslim lilemtiire in a ditleretit meaning IsUim gener¬ 
ally eondemned \isabhah as a quality and state of miritL It is rrsdi- 
tiorally con-sidered to mean "bias,” or, more specifically, blind 
support ol one s group W'ithout regard for the justice ol'Us cause. 
As-such, any show of ‘aftibiyak is depreciated as an atavistk .survivul 
of the pagan, prc-lslatnic mentality', Ihn Khaldfin. of course, was 
fijlly aware of this customaij usage. In 3 /«« tiassiniJi ^ ho dLs- 
criminales between nii objectiotijlde pagan ’ay-iWvrfA and "the tia- 


tierc (laj hceti coaiidcretile diEEusslon amotig modcrti schoLin* os [o 
nmg ePLifaWvaA. VVe may infjriuri hetu only I’, Gabrieli, “11 coucetio 


' 1 ‘Nere 

liie lueanmE. 

deUa ’HSabivvnh nel pcnsiero Ktonto tli Ihri yalilun;- m .-fwi dftia ti. --fc- 
fadfmill ifrilt tr/oisf Hi Torina, Chsse Hi juri'rjttr marjlt, ftftritkf t _filn!iKtriu, 
LXV ( UMo). +75-51 a: aMri, iiiu.,r njCiariTiy, H, Hittor, ''IrmtiotiBl SolijdjirilV 
Greups- M tn-cio-lWdiolugard SuiiJy in Cwuimim with Itm Khaldun " in 
CJrfmi, I (iSiS), f^ir. 

^ Cf. Li‘,fJn il, i7<>. 

»Sec p. B£f,S, bchiT^^, and K, Caliridi, p. + 7 + (n. 11 . 

” T}’® at-‘| jlHri ulso use* i|ti> it™ in the meBn'mg of '■Tribal 

unrest, Cf. hes ed- M J. de Goeje rr (Leigt-n. ji» 7J9-( Dm). liJ, 

^ ^fhar^ 111, 3 . See jiio |Fp. 4 MdM-, 
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rural 'ajjAmiA that is iimtparable^frtioi liuman Ijcint^s). The latter 
is the pffeccion 8 man fculs for a bmiher nr .1 ncii^hlxir when one 
of them 1? treated unjustly or killed, Nothinfi can take it away. 
It it not fnrlndiler) (by Muslim religious law ). On tlie contrary, 
it is something desirahic and useful in connertion with the holy 
war and witli propaganda for Islam." 

Tliere ^re a tew passages in other writers svhere 'asabUnk is 
similarly spoken of » a praiMwortbv quality. Thus, from his ossti 
reading. Ibn Khaldun knew that on one occajiion the historian Ibn 
al-Atltir employed ‘aSitbJyah in the meaning of "gi'^ng helpful 
group support to anvotie who needed and claimed it/ He was 
alao aware that "ofahlyiifi could be applied to praiseworthy emo¬ 
tions. e.g, patriotistn. in which case, as Ihn al-Khatib had said,'®* 
was then inoffensive to either religion or w'orldly rank. 
Still, it cajinot as yet Ik determined just liow original and daring 
Ihn Khalilim was when he gave the term the positive meaning he 
did. It is uncertain to what degree he may have followed ilie ex¬ 
ample of the intellectual circle In which he moved, and whose 
iKicking he received. Jurlspruilence stressed the privileged position 
agnates had in many respects, hut it remains to be seen iivheilier the 
juridical literature ever discussed tlic .'ibstruct eoncepi of 'asaMyiifi 
in this context. Possibly, Ibn Kiialdiiti got some support from this 
quarter."*' At any rate, so far as our present knowledge goes, it 
seems that his use of the term ‘iTmfdyuA in *0 posLiive n semse ia liis 
mo.<t original single inteUeciiial contribution to the yitttfiid/iititdkt 

Prcpt)inii^r;inrc f<?iidLTs proiip superior to 

others', it also detcniiijUis leadership within a given group. Tlie 
leading or ruling element witliiii one or more grovips will lie that 
person or, more frequcntlv, that family, the importsiTct and raml- 

^«Cf. 'Ibdr, V, 237, fuJIowing Urn al-Athir, Aftfmif (Cairo, I302/t«3ol, 

Wy JflWO 5+1. . . _ , 

“ Ihrt aUKhatib, h T, md cf. also 1. too. A iimiTar apphcntion 

or'ivdMviiA U rouiui In nl-.Miilnsh^hir** as yet utifiiohUshed Afukiittir 
cr. r. Hosauhal, "AratiuvitK Narfirichten iilwr Zennn den ElimTCtT," m 
Oritimaiin. TJ,». VI (10.17), 33 f I'iirtlier ciaraplcs of ‘^fubtyith m conuceuufi 
wilb praiMfWdrtby aapiratioru sre fouinl in VaiiLit, IrihJd, cd. Margojiouth 
{E- J W. Gtbli Memorini Sirrles. No. 0} {T.eMieii A l,cindon, iao7-a7), I, 
77: [I, Id7; (Cairo, id55-JS7), It, ls£»; V, ia5; Iwwever, in such cases, 
svems to he more ctifnirionty 

iw ^_’fi Sontillatu /iti'fiitiDfli Ji tHriUo muaulnians wifficAiW, il, fl1+i 

, , "iydijA ‘iigtiatea/ derived fruni 'in suTTminil, foniJy,' tienuse, 

as the Jurists say, ihe aguaies sumiuid a man and give iiim strength. 




Tnttiihhjr^f frtffruim tion 


Ria^tlons of wbt>se hlood rckrionship? jrive ihem ihe sironj^irsr and 
most imtiir^il duim to aii^trol uf pvailiiblc A^hl no 

group can ni;iain its prtisiDttiiiiiincL'^^ iwr any leader hh dominant 
position in ihe gro^ipi when thtir formtT *a^ahiuth is no Inni'iT 
there to support them. 

Tite Icjidcr who eontrola an "tii^(ihi 2 h of sufficient itten(;tU and 
impnrtatKe may snixeed iti foumling a dyiiitirt^* sind in winning 
mtiilt. "roYiil auihority^" for himself and hb family. In Ihn KhnU 
dim'^ vOcaLiiiarv^ tli*^ word for both "‘dynasty"^ arid “state"* is 
itiivjlahj alihuugh the idea of *bt3te"' jilsW liiid;f approximate expres¬ 
sion in the occastonal use of sitdt term^^ as ttmr and iithmith Iti 
Ibn Khaldurfs vkw ofhisroTy, according to which the whole world 
and everything in it depends upon ninn, i-here is no room for jo 
ahstract enttcept of "'tiie state.A state exists only in so far as it is 
held together and ruled by uidividtiab and the group which tliey 
constfctute* that is^ the dynasty. ^Vhen the dynasty disappears, the 
state, being identical with it, nLso comes to an eiid- 

Acrordmg to Jbn Khaldun, the descrilx^d process ofihe fonna- 
lion flf states doc5 ooi ttpply to the early Muslim stale, Karly 
Muslim hi SI Dry, with its ct^nrepr of a pure, unworldly tvjTe of 
stale, represeiiLed by the finst four calipiis, must Ik* iMOHidcred ajt 
exception to die law of that governs the format inn of 

states iti gcncrah However, this partit ular case represttits one of 
the rare iittcrvcntions of the supernaniral in human affairs. There¬ 
fore, Ibij KliflldtLa wjh^alile to follow tlie ortlindox Muslim viev^ rjf 
early hLimic iibton^ {nmi the recurrence ol' the early conditionx 
at a bier date in the days of tlie Malidi as well)^, and felt justificl^ in 
dcalhtg extensively with the caliphate and its iimitutions, even 
though they were^ for hinn entir^ily atypical. 

Since rlie foimtling of n dynEisn^ or state involves large iiuiiibci M 
of people^ It iSf of nucesHity, iinkttl to the most developed singe 
of "wmrdfl# that in w|ni:h it Ijccomes kaddri(h "'sedeman' eukure/^ A 
dynasty requires large cities and towns and makes tliclr existenvu 
pthxsihk; in turn, they permit the devdoprritint of luxury. Acoird- 

q wurrl tifniany rnennlngs, itir pruicipal Oric,s heine ”coiiim[!Tid" 
and "milter M4imah ntriaiw "word/' li^ thra context, ilitr uie^minp; of pirlier 
word wuiilii Beem lu Ije like *'thi? whsilr Ikiainux^." Kaiimnh ii 

u^ed in Ntyjtini Hi era lure in Uiii It may luve gitiiit-d th]^ 

meiming from "wfrrd" cnniuig ti3 mean “ihiug/' n tmri.Hition In iiieaiiin^ 
knnwTi fniiii oIImt Semitic Therefore, kalimnh has usuaWy tuvri 

traii^UEciLL If I ilic follow jw^vi "Ebv wSiuLa: Uimg." 
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Th %tut|addjifiuJi 

tug td tilt pliiloiofihic mcnti&ticd aiK^ve asi Tci the originis i^f 

tnafi's $ocia.l organization, all huinan acnviije& are undertaken to 
enahlt the individual to presence his life and to secure his liveli- 
hcKHl, To that end, each man ha* to roinrihnte liLs labor, wliich 15 
his only bask capital, to satisfy the fund-imental needs of his gnrup. 
\Mieii there is a targe nuiiiber of hurnpn beings* a brge iimoutit of 
Ubor, even an eKCe&s supply of it, Ijecomes available. A certain 
amount of labor utay tiien be cliainnded into the production of 
things and the provision of services tluit are scarcely necessities but 
may be caUed ^'conveniences." Finally t the available pool of excess 
jnanpmver is Isjfge ertough to pErrmit the cultivation ofcrafi-* diai 
aene no actual need but are conciuiwd with mere luxurie?."^ Once 
this stage in the development of civilization U reached, mnn is able 
to develop the ^^cience* which, altlimigh they do not produce any 
ntaterial object or immediate g^n, tianctheless consvituie fulfill^ 
ment of mankind's higher and truly himiaii aspirations in the 
domains of the spirit and the intellect. 

'nhfi development towards iuxury carries its own penalty with 
it in the fiirm of causing degeiitraiian. The pristine autiplicity and 
rudeness of manners (often called ''desert life" and "desert atti¬ 
tude^') that flourished in snudi hisnian organizations^ become 
Obviously^ Ibn Klialdun Itad a lingering and rather 


'i*fhn Klia|ct£ln'd thrte steps: nctcsaiiieE, convenienres, ami luxurici, 
tciTTejfHiitd lu Vkfi^s six steps- "Mm llrat ftfd iMfCEsaify, tiicn Iwk fur utHuv^ 
next Jtlenid in curnfm,^ still later urause dtenLijdirs w i lli plcisur^, ihcMctr 
grow difisKflutiT in luxury, srui finally go itiBcl juid waste iheir subatnnee “ 
Cf. G. Vjhj, 7hi rr. T. G. lirrgiu and M. H. Fisch (Itlinm, 

N. Y., lii+ifi), p. 7i>. CT also Ibn Khayurfi tfcve m the lift: af dyti^tit;*, 

pjK ssa If., 

“ A^ln.VicjJ (£«. at.) igret^s wjih Ihn Klialdiin: *Tlie nature of peoples 
is firfit midp, tfien severe, then Ipenij^, rlicn dtlitaic, fttiallv disMluie/' 
AbMulia^tiAhir bn F^rik. MidAiAr an anibulo^y tif iJw 

sayings of the ancient snsges, wia very pi.''putar in Spain imt in. ]hri HiwI- 
durrs (ijne. at any rate a century irarfier—attributes Thir Following saying to 
Pktn (No. 44X1 nf Pk;iliV» siyiiig^^, ittujtcd from the ediiiun uf tbe MvAkidr 
preparfd hv me): 

"Great dytiflst Its are tough Of nature at The t^inninif, able to C4»pv w ith 
rcfiliiie^ and ohedlent rn Otui arui oriL aulht^riiy- Later iifl, iowardi the t^id of 
their course [?], when tbe security oF llw pcopie lias bec'Tt asaured, the Ltcter 
begin ty pnrtiripufe in the well-being ttui has lueen prepared ftir tliczn. Then, 
iul>niergcd in ihe life t^f atiimdanoe and ease wbifTi the dynascy Iut 4 mttde pos¬ 
sible, they give theinaelvea ovrt tn InKury ind lu^ lunger conir to the ^uppiiri 
(nf tile when it iwftlB iNrin). Tber are so artL^^rcd b\ rhia cuuria: of 

tvents dull eventuaily thL-y Lnek the j»ower to tliemsclv^s ai^inst 
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seniimenul admij^iion for "the good old days"' when Arab civili- 
ziitiott imbued with the desert attitude. However^ l>e ftiily 
reeu^zed tlie su|>t!rtoriiv of sedentary imlture, the gtjyl uf all iif 
Ttiaii's ertbrtfi to hteome dvilized, :ifLd wjis resigned id the inevita¬ 
bility of the tleveloptnenc leading lo ajid past it- 

"rlie pritiiiipal victim of this inevUaijIe Eerideney loward?! luxurv 
is state and dynasty. Like an indlviduah tlie dynastV is endov%'ed 
with a natural span of life. It runs ils full course in three genera¬ 
tions—"from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeve^/' so to speak. It passes 
from obscurity tlirough power and wedth track into obscurity. 
Tliree interrelated l^^tors produce this development mid acciflerate 
the eventual "senile decay" of the dynastyj indulgence in luxury, 
loss of 'iisabiyuh, and finariciai trouble^^ llie desire of the ruling 
group to gain exclusive control over all the sourtes of po^■e^ and 
wealth brings (ibonE strained relatioris and, eventujilly. a hits I 
estrangement between the dytiAsvy and the men wliose 
supporis and mainiainB ii. Iks members thus come to need tniiltary 
support from outside .soumes^ and muM: have money to procure il. 
Further, their grow ing addiction to luxurious hnldrs also mpiires 
more and more money. To raise tlui needed sums, they must in¬ 
crease rl^e tax load and try to open up new sources of revenue. 
Finally, tise poiiit uf diminishong returns is readied in tax eollcc- 
tions and other sdieities for securing added reveitues. 

As a jurist, Ibn Khuidun was ri^nurally much interested in 
qiiestions of government tinariLe ajut business matters. 'Fhe MubHiti 
legal and economic literature In our pcjssession clearlv reflects tlie 
great practical importuiKe assigned these in juridical 

activity Yet, thix literanire is domlnjitcd by theoretical conaidera^ 

attach. WTih-n fhi* haa DCLurreil, the yt^wvt iTf the dyii^fty crtatnhtes at the fir&i 
assault, DyrTnAiii.-?i art* like Fruits loo flnn tt.' he eaten al the begiitihU]^, thry 
are of middUng qualiiy they grow riper. Oiicc they are adly ripened lijtjy 
U3(tc ^uod, hut iJDw ihey kivt come dose m fnnts can cnine to rotfciijics^ 
sivl change/' 

the ssyirjg ascribeij to Pbtci in aJ^Muba^Btiir b. Fitik. MMiJr 

So. T Ffi. nf in^to a saytiigg- cf. H. Knun-t^ mui J>jb 

EiitiThit (tUdintheit tlea Utierarischen Vemm tn SruttoaHi No. ih\] 
(Tlibingen^ ISlu), p. 

DynaBTiea begin youn^;, J^row lo idehiKiiKi, ind ji*!* intu their dotage, 
men the ilyiiaity * irtenme ij grvuter itian (tit rvler and his Folluwers merit, 
the dynasty fr yrsting and pniini to 10 endure Whm the imssme beconiea equal 
to die need, iht dynasty hih readied felf-contBiiieiJ 4dikllhood. Ami when the 
iiw;kime falls t^luw what i» ucetlcd, the dvnajtv liiia enrered unoii Its second 
chililhnad," 
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tiom and is greatly incU(it.-d to follow tniditiiitial forma. It is far 
from contflLnijig itinAplett* inlannation nlwut fhe innmtieraNe 
aspocTS of finaiii’ial aiid economic life that occupied The flay-liy-day 
attention of lawyers and Jurists and were discussed in ncndemic 
legal circles. Written fortnulations of legal questions were largely 
oltligcd to follow theoretical lines; pracriral economic and finunctul 
matters were nor considered vtorthy of l>eing treated in hooks. 
Tliiis, Ihn KLaldiin's attention lo practical questions in a literary 
work show'itl admirable |]i>]dness lie succeeded in giving a picture 
of the role of capital and 1alK>r in jitKiiety that not only doc.s ci'cdit 
to his acumen, but bears wimess to tin; high level the legal circles 
of Ills time had reacljcd in their urwlerstajiduig of these matters. 

In the course of its rapid progress toward senility and fUial 
cnllapise, the dynastv fopes control of its own destiny. Often the 
ruler becomes a ruler in name only, controlled by some oittsider 
who Is not 3 member of tlie dynasty but who wields the actual 
power. How ever, there are limitations to the nutsider's sway since 
no 'cifahiyuh (''group feeling**) sustnins him. 'niu.s, as a rule, he is 
unable to take over complete authority: eventually he may super¬ 
sede the dynasty by founding one of his own. To achieve this, how¬ 
ever, the challenging person nr group must be fired ami propelled 
by possession of a new 'a^ahtyah^ 

iUl dynastic history moves in cindes. As it approaches senilm', 
the dynasty slowly shrinks inwards from its tsoiders toward its 
center, under the iterslstent pressure of the new ''outside" leader 
and his group, Evcfituiilly, the ruling dynusty coliaps'es. The new 
leader jind ids group thereupon constitnti* a new dynasty, which 
taki'-s iww'cr—only to sulfer. in three more generations, the fate of 
its prediaaassors. 

Here, another problem arises. How. under these pfindition.». 
cun the survival of any higher civ ilixation be explained? In the first 
place, there is thi‘ great aiid inevitable altTacimti of a higher civili- 
>-.1111011 for people oil s lower level. Defeated peoples always show a 
strong rendejicy toward® imitating the customs of tlielr conqncrnrs 
In every detail. While still struggling against the ruling dyn.isty. 
and during the first pcriofl of their power after Slaving displaced 
it, the leii civilired grmip.s take over some of the advantages 
of civilization that tlie ruling dynasty had possessed. Tlius. they 
do not start comploicly afresh, -md some of the gains of the obler 
eivili/ 4 itjt)n, at least, are preserved. I bn Khaldun's answer to the 
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probleiD of tio^v uW higher civilb^tion h preserved lies in the 
word ^'hahit/' MaluLih ts a Igan-trarislation of the Greek 

e£i^, which al?io w^s tranitfated into the I^tni katiJus, from wtikh 
our '^habit" is derh'ed.^*^ Through eontiTmoua repotitioii, an 
individual may mas let a craft or a sdeiKe^ thus making it his 
'Imbit.'* This even e^plahis die knowledge of the AmbiC bngucigo 
with which the Arsil)^ of former thnes wme bom^ tmt whicli had to 
be arciinred a ’"habit” by kter gtiaieratiOELi. Once el person has 
actiuircd the "habit"' of h craft or science, it is difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, for him to master anotlier^ but mastery of the tirsl liabit 
remains with him pemiajitiiiily. Since the acquisition <>f habits is a 
matter ofeduvatiarii thuy can he passed on to others who aspire to 
them, provided that proper methods of education and instniCrtioii 
are known ajid that their exercise does not lapse during political 
upheavals^ Thus, we have an explanation for tlie survlvul of past 
dvili/.ationSi iliough it may maiiLfest itself only in miunr ^e^lTia^lt^ 
ami >n eerrain customs and practices that can be recognized as 
coltural survivals only by the traiDcd observer. 

In ibii hhaldurf^ orthodux Muslim eiivironmcnt, it was be¬ 
lieved that human inrellectual powo' was always coTt^tam and 
capable of producing the highest civilization at any given time. 
Therefore, Ibn Khaldun cciuld hardly have assumed that steady 
progre^is in human civilization was possible or even iii?ce.ssary 
There was, hciwever^ another widcL^preiid popuhr notion in hia 
time. Nations of earlier times were believed to have been l^ettcr 
endowed physically for achieving a high ami materially splendid 
civilization than corttcjnpornry tiations, ll}ii KlLulilun felt eompelied 
to refute this notion as empluitically as possible. In liis opinion it 
w'Tis merely the decay of political organization and the power nf 
government that gave bis contemporaries the impression diat (he 
civilization of their day was inferior to tint of flic past. In fart, in 
Ihu Kitaldun's thinkingp there roultl Ite twi e.ssenTijil diflerx'iicc be¬ 
tween the faculties .md acliievements of frjrmtT and conTcmporjrv 
generations, for political and cultural life was moving in iievir- 
ending, always repealed cirLles. 

After ^Uis brief sun. ey of some leading ideas in the \fiiqijdili- 
maht we may aiik what the sources arc From wbicti Ibn Khaldun 

Cr S Munk, jWlangts Mk jwivc ft ardht (Piaris, i p. ^50 

(n. 1). Tte •word muLUh is also used liy thri Ivlialdim in g lUffurent 
lueaning os a te< hincal term, ^'ruUrsliij)." See p, 3SS, below. 
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drti^v impir^itioii and infonnation t(jr his corrtprehffnsive pictirre of 
human stvim. He ^citnmvleclged tiU great indebtectne.w 

ti) the nMvislim litmmre (if ptjlitu'Ml admuiiitratiijn and the 
FvrsUttspiegel. In particular, he referred tt* al-Mawardl s 
ai-itdi^^iiiyjh, a rather thcorcntal compilation of basic data on 
poliriral law and adiiiinistration, and to the Ffir^tempi^Kel of the 
Spaniard at-T«nfi5W, a mediocre achievement compared with 
otlter works of its kind but still comamiTtg much reiovant matenal. 
Ihn Khaldun's references to these two works seem to lie h-om 
memory': he certamly was familiar with their contents, but he may 
not have looked into them for some years when he composed the 
Mmiaddimah In addition to this type of works whose general in- 
flucnce he rightly stressed. Ibn Khaldun often indicates the sourtts 
from which he derived apectiic pieces ofinfoniiatioii. 

Much of his material and many of liis besf ideas Ibu Klialdun 
owed to his juridical ti-uming. In particular, disenssLons of legal 
matters with his teacher*, fed”"' studeuts, and colleagues must 
have contributed greatly to his knowledge. A search for other 
works it, which the malerial of such oral iliscussions might have 
been preserved would not, presumahly. l« too smxesslul. 
stated before, Mu«lim juridical literature is predommattrlv the¬ 
oretical in spirit and traditional in formt furthermore, manu¬ 
script literature in general selective and relumnt tn admit new 
disciplines or lopu^- KacU new written tvork must repeat all or 
nearlv nil of the material previously known, else that tiiatirial 
would be lost. For all these reasons, w'c should not expect to hi^ 
many echoes of the oral e^tchangc of ideas between Ibn hlialdun 
and his friends, or among lawyers of other periods, lli the legal 

Moreover, owing to well-known historical rircunistaiKes, tlie 
amount of Arabic literature from Spain and nortJiwest Africa stiU 
extant i* proportionally trmeU smaller than that of the N uri.m 
East. We know vcr>- little of ihc Western writings of llm Khaldun s 
time or from the pL■^i^1d imiiiediately preceding. I nder these 
circumsiances, we should perhat^ lie justifi«l in assum.ng that 
pnictically even* matter of detail found in the Muq^ddimaJt was 
probably m.t origutal with Ibn Khaldun, l«tt had ^*eit prevum.dy 
expressed elsewhere. Even his characterization of as a 

positive factor in society, or hh demand for knowledge of social 

iu A eonsulenihle prupuitioT, uf Hie lU^raiare is virry imrer- 

fectly known nikd to b* pubUitied, 
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conditiorift as prerequisite to the hi^itorkn's corr^t ex^aluatim of 
his lor SCI*! inform ation, althoug^b seeniingly onj^al ide:is, may have 
been inspired by 4 soorcc yet to te reJiscovered. 

Our evidence doe a not permit its to atiriiiute a great amount of 
originality to Ibn Khaldun so far as the details of his work are 
conic^med. Yetj, he right when he etaimed that the Muq^ddi- 
mah prolbundly uriginal and ccuistituted a new departure in 
scholarly research. Its oHgmality in rhe ifiteneettml sercse is 
obvious. The Muqiiddimiik re-evaluates* in an altogether imprecc- 
demted way* practically everj^ single IndiidduaJ manifestaiioii of a 
great and fiighly devehsped oivili/a^tion. It accomplklies thiA both 
comprehensively and in detail in ilie light of one fundamental and 
somiil insight, namely, by corisiderlng evcr}^ihiiig as a fum;tioii of 
man and human social orgiUiiiutioii. 

How I bn Khalflun conceived this idea Is a question that will 
probably never be answered, at least not untU we learn much more 
about tiie workings of the minds of exceptioncilly gifted individuals. 
Tlie circumstiLiices i^f hi^ life gave him die external qualificaiioria 
needed for the writing of a w ork like the MtiqaddimuAt ^nd there 
were oilier factors that created a favorable atmo^ipliere for its 
production. It is true that Ibn Khaldun used comparatively few 
direct examples frOTn contemporary history. 'Fliia fact bocoincs still 
more apparem if (Uie compares the Maqudiiijndh with Maditavelirs 
// Pnnnfft (though t%vo works are so differejit in scope arid out¬ 
look thae thev should hardly be menrionod In the dairie breath). Tlie 
Priiifipt is full of events its iiutlior liad witnessed in liisfi own lime, 
while Ibn Khaldun was cncjirc used to deductive than lo Indut tive 
reasoning- Moreover, as an active puUtieian^ lie prohahly felt it 
necessary w exercise the greatest care in ititcrpreiirig rtmiempo- 
raJT events while die chief actors w^ere is till alive or while their 
|5ower remained with tlteir descendants. Unwever* he litid wide 
political experiertce and a hap| 7 y ahilUy to vkw^ the contemporary 
poliiical happenings of northwestern Africa witli the detachmenr of 
a spiritufll foreigner, forever coin paring them in liis ovvn mind with 
the greatness of lus own Spanish IminelamJ.^” 

But surely there must bavc been others* perhaps many othen, 
who were simdariy situated, arid yet did nor write a Muqaddimah. 

Sec p, Jtxxvh djuve. It ni^v tic that Ibn Itiiiitdiin had a ver>' Inw 
oplniuTi of Airfi the fkf^Ed during reign he was bum, luid did nut 

iTouble to conceal it. 
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Aa it ii.wcam hanlly do better than ro state almpiy that here was a 
man with a great trltid. who combined action with tliought, the 
heir to a great civilbation tliat bad run its course, and the mha^t- 
ant of aconnm' with a Uvirjg histaiwal tradition-albeit reduced to 
remnants of iU former greatness-who realized his own gifts and 
the opportunities oflila historical posiiion in a worli that ratto as 
one of manidnd’s important tritimplLS. 
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The Textual History ot die Minfaddhiidh 


I MAN^USCH IFTS 


THE TEXT af the Maqdddimii/t is very attested and docu- 
mented, Few^ if siiiy, written before modem times can Ixiast 

of bc'inj; as well reprc-seiiicd hy inanuscTipts. Four manuscripts 
writtoi during Ibii Khaldun^s lifodme exist in l*urkcy afone. Two 
undated ones also wludi tverc written, at die latest, shortly 

after tus death. Manuscripts wrtUcii during an author's lifotinie 
maVi of course, contain an inferior taxi, but in this partkylar case 
the quality of the old mpnii.si’ripts in general, very high. One of 
them f A) is 3 copy presented 10 the llhrary of the ruler of Egypt^ 
apparently by Ibn Khaldun himself Another (B) wai written under 
Ibn Khaldun’s eye hy his pravrn ammuensis {who may idsu linve 
l>een a friend and admirer) . A third copy (C) bears testimony to tls 
amjriev in ili'H KlialduTt*? own hand. 

AU these manuscripts have the sante textual value tliat^ tn the 
perioii after the invention of prinriTig, would be aserilied to a book 
printed under its author^'s supervision. Hliere may be occasiocial 
loisTitkes, bii! a carefully written manuscript usually compnrEs 
favnruhlv with a printed text. Most mnnuscrlpis of dun t3'pe may l>e 
confidently regarded as authentic copies of the text, and any factual 
inistukes or miawTitUigs they contain may lie considered tliV 
jiuthor's own. 

Under these dreumstanres, we should expect the variant 
reudiitgs to becompararively few and insigniticani. Collaiion tihoivs 
tins to 1>e, indeed, ihc cas^. llierc do exist a great number of very 
cinisidcruble varbtioiis iininng the texts, hut tliese are ntu variunt 
readings in the ordinary scriNC* They arc adilitiuns and corrections 
made bv Um Khaldfin at different periods of his life. "Ilic existence 
of surfi exteiisi\'c emendations demonstrates in a fascinatitig 
niunner that the medieval autbnr workecl much as his modern 
colleague does, fhicc the lest of tlie iMntjaddim^iA is estahllsiiCTl 
with the help of t!w exTqnt manuscripts, the principal result w ill 
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he fotiml to be tlic light it throw* upon the lusiory at the test in t!it 
liiuuis oT its author 

In tramUimg the .Xfitqadilimah n cenain amount ordtipiltatmn 
UunavoiJaiav cuusied bv the cstisteacc of an earlier aiwl a bter test 
'HlOiiffh it would be desirahk- to framlaie all vanauons of the 
different texts known m have t}cen seen liy the autlior, ssjcli an 
undertaking is impraeticable, if not impossible, for a 
as the Atmuddiw^. But The manuscript evidence of the 
m^h also sliows that, basically, the text of tlie work is weU estate 
lished and utterh- reliable far purposes of translation. 

Hie exwtlunt quality of tlie Arabic text of the Mtiqitddmjh lias 
often been doubted bv Western scliolatrs, but it la an indisputable 
fuel. Such textual diffieultics as do ix^cur w ouW not. m any case, be 
cleared up bv a tannplrtc collation of manuscripts. In prcparuig t ua 
translation,‘l have therefore collated only -some oi the nLifst^iding 
ones, .^n exhaustive utiliialion of all tlie manuscripis can be ex¬ 
pected Iti the forthc-omin}i edition of the Mniiaddim^h by Mu^m- 
Ld Tawit at^Tanjf. who has already published the text of Ibn 
Khaldfm's '‘"Sitice at-T^n]I has traveled widely in 

search of Muauddimah maiuiscnpts. Ins edition will surely make 
possible to elucidate their mterrcUtionship luui m clear up tlie many 
problfins connected with their history. 

ITie following retturkf should be considered P^ 

visional, pending the ap|xrjriinci.' of ** ^ 

scholars who have dealt with the iiiurtuscripts of llm Khttldun 
liave often had to rely upon incomplcTe or secandhaiid iiifunnution, 
and therefore their statements are soineti.n^ more ibaxi a bi 
confused. In order to avoid this danger so far as is within mv 
abUitk.c, I liave rcstricred myself to rndnustripts dmi lave seen 
ttivself, w ith the single excepiion of the Fez manuscript. Needlc.ss 
to say. mv remarks are subject to such revision as a more thormtgli 


■Jt'ci'.ud. cihcu ii W'J V 

Tlic ini|SJrtaiii lisiiOBuf ^ 

Ktkiiliiuci'!* 4ine JfJnv funUer eompnri. C. - tiiTitt \ 

c cooL:.^nlsuiii dclbi Storis d^llm yaM;.ii," in Jlivutz stud, X 
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T^Hxlai&r'^s htrtMlufiioli 


^udy Ilf tli£ mafiuscripts than I ablv to undertalie tmy one day 
tnuki" jxwiiilile, 

Diiring my stay in Turkey in the summer of I consuUed 
the following manuscripts of ihc Muqadditruth: 


iJBRAHY vvjirnY ujcated 

(Iff niherTMim nnitd) 

StiWymamye 


Num OftTiianlye 


Toptiwpusaray 
Aiif EffendJ 

Mixrud Molb. 

Millet Library' 

I'lii^ersity LUai’an* 

Orbiin Caml, hlJrsj [Bniesii) 


MS DESIGNATION 

E^ad 

Damad Ibrahim 

heis el-kuttoLp ( = AfJr I } CT9 

Halet EfT 017 

3-3^4 

$ms 

30i^ 

30cr? 

3060 

3070 

Ahmcl in, 30*3 

niB 

Kaimdiye S85 
Flekimoglu Ati Pa^ 80S 
MS. aTp 37^3 
Huttcyiii CVIcbl TS3 


The lurgc number of manuscripts of the MinjtiJdrmah inTurkey 
reftecti the great interest of the Ottamuii Turks^^ From ihis point 
nf vifw^pntctk-ally all the manu^ripta are of cnnsidcrable historical 
import, Hrre^ however* only the oldE^t and best manuscripts will 
be brieHy described. Tlie letters in the margui are the sigla by 
wlikti tire manuscripts will Ih' designated vvltenever tlity are 
refeireti to. 


A (E ) MS. Damad Ibraliim BG3, Tlie nfiami^LTlpt cuntalns 435 
folios and ia not dated. It clearly seems to have i>een written by the 
same Fiotid that wrote MS. Damad llrahim Br»7, which contains the 

>"• Anniber MS nf the Mmiiidiitrrbiih ifi TiirJtey (which ! umible lo 
eicaiiiitKi) ia fij OliUehri, bi the llFjrary uf Kara Mehmet CT* 

Uat iixtf dfs marjvtcnis iMun fm-mr ki ik Kayjrri, Ai^e^r, 

Gwfftkpt ^ttik i tmaxm du KKll, Congm 

iki (himfiXlhitT (himiFaih p. 1 

See p. txvih ahtive. 





sixth pan of the '/W. Tlif Iptter mann^rripi is dated SaCir | 797 
[Novemher 39, ISfn], Tlit' jut^fihe (lives Ins name a» Abdallah * 
Uasan li, Shihal>, a name strangely similar to K\m ot the scrilH- of 
our manLi.cr.pt B of the But tJi. hand^^Tl:ln!^ is 

vritirelv difiitrent, so iliat there is no possihilltj that the scnhes 
could iic identical: tills seems anyhow unlikely 

As m some other niamiscrirls, the text of A is disinbmH over 
two pans with separate title pages and tallies of contents- Part One 
coiuairm die heginnittg, up to :md mcluditig duipter three, wliite 

Part 't wo contains the rest of d>c work. 

The title page inform* us that the tnanuscript was wntteii for 
the library of ibn lilialdim's paTnm, the Mamduhe rul^ d-Mahk 
a?-Zah.r; with the given name of Haniuq Ih the 

manuscTipt {foi^. Tft ff). the work itself is dedicated ^^"'1 
long imd smeerdv alfcctionate dedication. Ibn Khaldun even 
changM it? title to include tIu* name of his bei.efiit tor >iz-Zahri p 
l-'ihar bi^iikfibdr al-'Jrab njJ-'Ajfun also, at the end 

of the first pari (fol 23/,u) and mI tile end ot second part, 
reference is again made to the new title ar-?dAirr llns is fi.rihcr 

evidence tlut the maiiusa ipt was written during IJ:.r]utp hfet.me. 

it is less easy to understand why nianuscript B, vv hid .was aho 
wriiicn during Baniikrs life, makes no .nention either o the « ^ 
ar-Zd/iid or of the dididtion of ilu> xvorU m hmi. On the other 
hard, it is not ditticuh to see why the manuscTipt sent in Fez re¬ 
frained from advertiNing Ibn Khaldun s .vnatnini!, ti t le worr 

ManusiTipt A, the oldest of the preserved manuscripts, .s not 
the best among tlie.n Both H a.td C are superior to it. A apiieurs to 
have been written by a protonal eopyisi. HiLMe-jt is noneth^ 
less rclialile atid comes as dose to iKung the ^iiiya ent .d . pu^ 
Ushcil edition of a uiothm author as any work ot the mar.usmpt 
age. A eopv of A formed the basis of Quatycmcre s edition of the 
Mumiddimak. wind, thus has the most solu! liaiii (hat t!ic ^eai 
FremhiKholar, almost a liundred years ago. muhl have lioped for. 

(31 Another mnnuscript. written m 79« \VJ9G]. is th. famous 
copy of the at Fez. For a long time tl.ere ha.s been a 

sort of mvstcrv around it that is only now liegmnmg to be solved. 

ZftaiTcZ .boa. i. o. .bo «:bol.rly li.cr,.or.. Bnof 


See |>p. li^ ntwnc. 






reference may be m;nlc to it here, tlinujjh i have not seen it myseir. 

J^e muniiMtripi forms piirr of a complete copy of the ^Ibar that 
Ihn Khaldun sem as a donation to the Qarawiyin Mosque in 
FeK. Al-Miiqqarl, in IGaa/scl, in his vuluminoua hiojrraphy of I bn 
al-KLatib, menrbiiL-a that he had seen atid used tlic cifilu-voTume 
copy of the '/imr in the Qarawiyin Mosque in Fez .iiiri tJiat 4 riou^ 
tion in thn Khaldtiii's own t land writing was on iL.^“ 

In the second quarter nJ the tiiiicteenth centurv, J. Graberg af 
Kciitsb heard about the eXTStetice of ;m "aixtograpli copy" of the 
MuiiiiMmnA in the Qaraw fyfn \Iosqije iiuwever, he svLs unable 
to gain access to it,*®* 

A copy of tlie matmscrtpi was apparently usctl in Na^^r ai* 
Hur.ni's Rnb,, edition of lay t [iSaT], but nothing definite can he 
added m this connection at the present time. 

In his Catahifruf des hvra dr /e AhsaiJt 

J FJ-Qurf.u>tU, [Fez, J 9 l(t}, A Bel listed as No. ^ manu^ 
^pt 01 the with a B,-.ii/-noticc in (bn Khaldun s handsvritiriff 
hut fsjlL-d to say whether No. , «to. wiikli fiL- listed as cotitaining 
the MiHjiiddifjuih, belonged to die same set or nnt.’=- Following up 
Bel's lead, in F. L^vi-Provencal was able 10 publldt tl,e 

photograpii ot a -MJtif deed, dated f?afar ai, 73;) [November 2 -h. 
Idsej, which he found at the bcgiitnlug of Vulnme v of the ‘fftar 
The same page also contained a notation in llin Khaldun's liand: 
"Praised he God' l liat wlmh is attributed to me ( here) is correci! 

rltien hv 'AlKl-iir-Rahm^n h Nfuljamriind b. Kluldim/' E. Levi- 
Provenptl was also shown a copy of Volume tn of the 'Hmr. How- 
e\er, he was unahk to obtain any information as to the Mua^ddi^ 
>h« «l TIu. s.Til,.. „f .ho J, w.,. 

AUIoll. 1 . b, oI-Homh W.bJ al-lokhW. wl,., ..Im cepiod mjiiiu- 

KL^npi H. ^ 

In imo, Bouthout stitetl that he had examined a two- 
volume copy ot tlie in Fez. It was. fie said, written in 

Rlflglinhi script and coiitamed poems in rfic vulgur language at die 
end s^e of whkh had been composed by liin KhalduV in h.s 
youth lliese ^taiCKints^ e n^n^ilied. In his niprmt of 

cr. al-Mar|qj|ri. jy^ ,4 - 

™ In Jaiimal Cfll] f loasl, loi’^ 

cr G, IMudMiul. /tin-A'AaWoaa. tasoj. p. 







de SUti(?*s translation of ihc Mnq^ddmaft^ Iloythotil ptiblisli^d, as a 
frontispiece to Vedume nt (Paris, lysS)^ a reproduction of tiic 
ivatlf nark'c w iiich, Ik? aakl/". . . appe^irs ut the front of tlie cop)^ of 
the Hov^ever, the photograph turns out to he merely 

another shot of the same page thur had been reproduced before hj 
E. Le%n-Proveii^l. 

Titere are, however* other Indiralioti* tiiat the copy ^>f the 
Muifaddim^ih frnm Ibn Klialdtin's sei of the '/(wr is, in feetj 
preserved in FcJ£. Kcccirtly. A J. Arberry informi’d me that he 
was .shown 3 two-vcilume copy in Fez; bit, because of tl le very poor 
state of its preservation, he was not permitted to hamlle it. 

MS_ Yeni Cam! &88. The manuscript contains ^7^ large 
folios. Cine folio, comprising 1. 20, to 1. t7 of this 

tnuisUiticm, is missing. 

Hie maniiscnpt is dated Jumado E IO| 7fMJ [Februan' 9 , 

Hie scribe wvts ‘Alidjliah b. Ha^Lin h, ai-Fakhkhar, who al$fi 
copied the Fez set and the Ayu Sofya and Topkapusaray copies of 
Ihn Klialdiin s Aulabmgruphy. t ie copied ntanusiTript B frnm u 
manuscript ^'crowned*" witli the handwriting ijf the author, who 
had also added some marginal notes additions to it» all of 
which he copied. We are further told that Ihn Khaldun himself read 
tno^t of this manuscript copy liis "Te4iding" may Itave liceti no 
more than perritnctory. Tlierc can be no doubt, however, as to the 
excellence of I bn .d-Fakh kbit's work. 

llie manu-HATipt not divided into two parts. Tlve table of 
contents at the btigi ruling covers the whole w'ork. Ibii Hlidldun'^ 
additions to the original manuscript from which B was cofjicd, 
OL\;ieaioiialIy have luit teen incorporated in the body of the text of 
B* btii are w ritteti on separately Inserted slips of paper h may be 
ntiied that one even I meniiuiiLd on an inserted slip txTcurrcd k-Ns 
than a year before B was copied. (Sec note iTm to Ch. iHp below.) 

(h?) ms. Aiif Elfendl 191^^ Tlie text of the Muqadfhmak covers 
folios. iTie manu^ipi breaks off with fol. 302i, coTfeppomlhig 
to 3:413 (n. ifiao}* below; it is cunthiucd by imother hand for a 
few lines, and timvi concludes with I bn Khaldun's subscription from 
tlsc end of tlie MuquiidimtiA. Between fnh. 1 '29b and one quire 
of till: ttuLnu^eript lias teen copiaJ in a later hand on seven addi¬ 
tional leaves numbered rJb'A, to replace a missing portion of 

the original. Tliis situation Is indicated^ In Arabic, at the bottom 
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lefi of fuL 1££^A^ "Front here oru one quire h missing. VVe hof^ tltat 
God wiU re.Hiore it in the originiiL** ITits h followed by a notatiort 
In Turtii$lii "In the lund^Titing of the Igitc \Veysi EH- 

fefjdi/* the faraaiiLS UttL^itteur who lived from to SMhJ^ He 
purchased tlie manuscript in Cairo on April 7, l5SH,a note on the 
title page inform.'i us. 

I he first Hyleafof the manuscript contami the fnllowing nota¬ 
tion: * I happened to reail thi.H iKink, the first volume of the 

Kkab jZ-V/tur/f itiAWr njii-i-Barimr. ] have 

foLtnd It full of many useful notes and numerous ingenious okserva- 
tiom. No previous (work) coi^tEims as many iittefcsiing remarhs or 
no rich a rreasure-trove wf nuveh useful riiites. ITte excelleiijce of 
its coin position as well as its order ajitl arrangement show the 
author's perfect scholar ship ami his pre-eminence over his con- 
temppraries in Teaming and the t raiLKin I ssUm of knowledge. I wrme 
tliese lint^s realijting the great inifuirtance of ttie hook, as a testi¬ 
mony to Its authcTTi God gtve him ttse opportunity to enjoy it and 
similar (works), by I?] the Prophet iind lib fainUyl These Uiies vvere 
written liv the weak slave (nf C*od), Mulianitnad b. Yiisuf b. 
Muhammad al-Ufijabi; on Saturday, Slia'hin ii4, 8£>t [April tiy, 
14052 ] " 

In ilie upper left-hand cornitir of tlie tide page appear‘d tlie 
fill lowing note in Maghrib! writing' 

Tills Is die draft of the Miiifitiidim4h tyf the Kifdb al^^ihar ff aihkir al- 
'jirab XMd-BtiHtitr. Tlie roEiteut^ arc aUcgedti^ scicniifk 

ami form a kind nf aimilr prefatv ti> tlie historjeoj work ! ha^ e vuUnEed 
and corretrctl it No maniiSLTipt of tlit Muqitddimjih is iimre correct ihstn 
rhifr one. Writtt^j hy the author of the work. *Abd-ar-llahniaii Ibn 
Khaldun, God give him success and in Mis kindness forgive him. 

The note is framed !iv a gold border, the work of some later 
owner of the manuscrip^u ^ho has calJed atti^ntioit to die 
aiiiograph of Ihn Hhayun in a note of his own.*^’' 

^ Cf. Ft Biibhiger, Dtf Gfxhkkhii'hnthr dttr OxmtXJrnf f pp, 153-^^, 

“"Tl'iat U, in ctintnsi eo hiatnrkal informjtlmi bued Ujjtin rradition. 

** 77111 wojtnot mmaual. Otlier bibllopbdci proud of lh< 2 lr tfeiisiiri!^ niade 
sure dial the assndatitMi value af a MS woiikl rmt be overlooked. In iatanbuh 
fnr bujtance. a MS copy of kiaikiwaylf n Khiradk ( Lahtart Fcyrul- 

Mk rouiaini the ngte tif i lorEner cwtier or student to the effect fhal 

It tiad been itudhd m the ye^ir SEOi \\ laT] !>y MasTd h. Mawdud b. Ztngi, 
atabek of MiJsui fruni 117 « to | 
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]. Aiitugnip}i i>r I bn Klialdi^ri (upper left comer) 
Tiom MS. C (Allf Eaftiill ISMi) 


















Manahrripis 

The Title pnfic vontoins tifirwith-ccntury notcn of sale*. Seme 
concern the Ta'itaaS'i family Jt seeing that Baclr-ad-din Masan 
at-1 anlada*!, a hUnd si hoUr who lived from about i HK* to 1483 "* 
bought the mjnnscnpt in i-WJU. He must have pven it away w'UiIp 
he was Mill alive, for in UTP his son Bpha'-ad-<iin Muljammiul 
purchased ii from his hmihers Ahmad and YLthya. Furiiicr itifor- 
mation about the manusTipr may he gleaned from the title pape — 
the ston.' of its purchase by Weysi (\Vissi) EfTendi mentioned 
above, for instance One of the ou itcrs' notes is dated in the year 
l6G3/6(i. Another, dated in 17113/6, is thfll of a Mecca judpe, hut 
there is no reason to Islicve that the manustTipt was at ihat time 
ill Mec«* Tlie judge may have been a rt-siilenr of tsmnliuL 

The verso of the title page contains the table ofeoments for the 
entire work, since (like manuiicripl B) mantiscript C is ml divided 
into two parts. At the top, we find the following notation; Com- 

pletinti of the wTiting of the hook, fitH I t un/a] ..i i m ■ 

Tlwirccan he no douln that C wa? written during Ihn KhaltiuTi s 
lifetime. However, until rccently. the proidLin of whether the note 
in his lumdwTiting is geroinc may well liave arisen, for until then 
file only authentic siM.H.iraen of Ibii KhalduiTs hniidw mmg avatlable 
for comparison was die two lines In Maghrib! handwriting in the 
Fez manuscript. Similarity l«^tween them and the w ntiiiff m C is not 
striking, altltoug ii there are a mnnher of points uf similurlty. tlthiT 
pnibahle aulograpliit of Ihn Khaldun t recenlly repr<x{tu-ed Ip. S\ J 
Kischel in his Ihn HhihiSn and Titmfrhnc, pp. s f, 11, and by at- 
Tcmii in his edition of the Jnlaimgrjphy) are all written in a go^ 
EH.ctern hand and are therefore of nr. help for eMablis nog the 
authemicit V of the note in Maghril.i wnting in C. Hie pro hem ha. 
now been decided l.y H Ritter's *« publka:ion ot eleven lm« in 
I bn KhaldQn's Western handw riling from the Tadhktrttk al-jadJiJM 
of hia iiupil Ibn llajar, Tliese hues imliihiiahly are m the ^e Iwm 
as thill of C Oiilv 0 I'crihe well acquumted with Ihn Kiirilduii * 
handwriting, using it as a model, could have forged the speiumeii 
in C, This, however, is mo.i unlikely and nml nox 
seri.mslv. Tlie autograph manuscript oi Ibti Khiddun s Li/^ 
al~ Muhasiai (cf, p. xlv. above ) is Ot comparatively little lidp Ht tlu> 
conn mion. Tl.e script it appears on the spixxxiitxns from tli.- 

w Cf- BS-SikhaWi. al-iW, ^ , .g,.,. 

^ Cl H. “Auuigmiihs if! ' ' * 

and pi. tva^ 
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middle jTiii the end of ifie mjitiu.sfript reproducc'd in the edition;, is 
not strikingly sJiniljr to the one U-ied in t' or in the note publiiited 
by Ritter, nor i» it tnarkcdly ditferenr But it should lie noted that 
the Lutkib iil-Afu^asial was written from forty-four to fifty years 
earlier tlmi the other two docnmejiis, and iLti Khald^’s signa¬ 
tures definitely look alike in all cases. 

The fact that I bn Khaldun continued using his Western hand¬ 
writing in Egypt does not necesaarily dispose of the genuineness of 
tlic specimens in Eastern script, do not know whether [bn 
Klialdun'a early education included a course in Eastern hand¬ 
writing, but he prolmbly used the Eastern script rarclv, if ever, 
before he went to Egypt. However, it may have been much easier 
to wear \\'cstem dress in the Ea.sl (as Ihn Khaldun did) than to 
attempt to use the Western script there. Ibn Khaldun hitmelf tells 
us '** that the Western script was difficult for Egyptians to read; on 
one occasioti, as a fiivor to a Weatem poet, lie had one of the letters 
poems transcribed in the Eastern script for prescntaiinn to Barciiiq. 
Although in this case, Ihn Khaldun presumablv did not do the 
actual copying himself, yet it seems almost certain tjjat, on mnnv 
oceasions. he considered it advlsaljie ip use the Eastent hand¬ 
writing in Egypt. In particulir, when making tiote-s on a enpy of 
one of hi.s vcorks written in tlie EHStern script, he may have pre- 
ferred to use it. Tliere arc obvious tracc.s of Wostejm calligraphic 
style in the presumed specimens pf ll,n Khaldun's Eastern hand¬ 
writing. especially in the forms of s and t/.”' However, jf Ihn 
Khiildun did not have tsinsidcrable previous experience in writing 
an Eastern hand Iwfore coming w Egypt-and tliis seems douhifijl 
-it is remirkablc tliat a maitpost fifty siKTceded so well in chang¬ 
ing ills accustomed style.**® It may thus be that the presumed speci¬ 
mens of his F-Mtem hand wete not w ritten by him after all. 

The text of C contams many of liie ndditimw and i-oirtctions 


“■ i-'f. ^tttMngr^phy^ p, 271^ 

»«Cf, WUIiam Wright (eel.}, Tf^ Fat<ifogrif>tiirdt SatittK Fciiimtifi 

Afrjn uscriplJ iifrd iisK'nftmm f Or»ntal .Vctt? j) ( LoaiJ lu p, i J pi nv‘ 

■Il>r KH«Uluii/s own luii.d a that of * M^gliiihl ^.|||, ba* trained himself to 
writt in tiLc LgypTian ritfihjon.'* 


/ ff«' Savyhi-Bn-n^s 

icr. tr.iu n, 7 I f SnppL, IJ, 77)* whii, 1*33 fioni in Cairo, is ml*} 

•> hiivcfod a knowledge nf hmh the Fgvptijiii ^tul the Maghrlhi scripTi,. 
if Ihn yajar, dJ-Onrar ul-iJmmdi, [V, 309 . Cf, also ihc liiitkijwhticu! in ilir 
ajjiuKrt^i of rim Sa'W (ser Mim. sims), de«Til>ed by E. Trurntneter, 

tils G(jthKhlr ifrr Amlifr (Srultgarl, p. i. 
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ihat ctmsfitutc later aTag:t» nf the te^Ct of llle \fuqiidtlima&. 
Most of them were written hy the writer of (he entire manuiCTipt. 
L-tifortiiiiaiclv, the iwtne of the ^ribc is not piven; hut, of course, 
he wa!^ a person othrr Than Jbn Khaldun. 

How are wp to interpret the bistoricul data just reviewed? Tlie 
most liWlv explaitaiion^ v^hich, ho ft ever, still involves giie^jiv^tsrk, 
seems to k* follow. Manuscript C was copied in StH Il-H3i/2l 
from an early text of tlie presamnbly Ibti Khaldun’s 

own copy. Tlic additions and ctnrettioiis found in it wore traits- 
ferred verhatim to C by the same scrilie.*” I bn Khaldun had imli- 
cated on ins copy ihe vear fltH as the date when be liad stopped 
working on the '.XhqaMriah { fur the time being, at Later 

in tlic same year, aUsfijabi. prohahly the first rtwiier ofC, affixed 
ilia admiring note at the liegiruiing of the work, after reading it. 

Mantiscript C was used in later centuries as model for other 
copiet^- For example, Nuru Ifeinafiiye which was copied by a 

certain Mchmet Muc/ainrade fnt 'Ali Pashd (d, 17lfi) and 
wliii h is (Uied Ruhr I 51“7 jMairh ni5j. has the same 
lacuna at the end C. The aame is true of tiic inanuscnpr which in 
Quatremerc’s edition ws reforred to « though it remains to 
he seen wiictUer that manusenpt was ctipied froni our iimnuscript C 
directly or indirectly. Hie manuscript Hariiidiye 98i! cimmins a 
note to the effect that it w ^ collated rvith the Atif Kffendi manu^ 
sciipt. that is. with C. by a rertaiii tiajj AM^ar-Razr-axi m 1177 
[iTCS/W tl. (Cf. below, p. xdx.) 


(5) MS Hiiwvin Celebi 7P3 in Bursa (Brussa). Tliis manu¬ 
script was noted in Vfit Ljj/c mdflWJi.riii eh>tiit ;urmi Its luWio- 
Jhittum iff /fiirru,a VofCdsion dit SXtt. t’nMgr« fuiifrnational^ 

iiei Orienttiltii^s ( Istanbul Ja'.!}, p: 49. The catalogue number and 
the date of the tnumiscript are not, however, coriwtly designated 
on tliis list. Dr. Ahmed Ate^ first oiled my attention to this manu- 

mamiscript contains 23!> folios it is diited VVetlne«lay. 
Sha'han ». tfUi? iFebtiiary ao, I ml Tlie name of the scribe is 


'** Passages iliai appear os iiiaT^inal ajlditimia in t ire pcrasiotidli' fininJ 
incDrinmicd in ibe ic.sts c^f A and H. 

“ Cr. k;, i.e, "*.MI Paslifl DaiRiiL” 

“S«: pp. c f . below. -niLn MS tias itie oddmon. ihal appear m dw MS. 
ttagLti t’ii^a Uutiwt in Cor any Ollier of the sviilable MSS. Seep. xcis. below- 
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frivtm M IhrahSnj ti, Kh,ilil ai.-S,i'd! ash-Shiiri a!-Mi?ri, On its 
tille 't fins ^*1 tuvntT's note dated in flie year flJMJ li+W5 ■'' ^71, 
tvrittt'ii by Yahyji h. Hijijl asb-Shifi'U of the famouj>- family of 
sthnlafs SlartiiiB early a atudeht and biblioplule. lie was only 
twelve or tldrtten years old wh™ he wttnc tlu? mite in raanuscript 
D. I le died in Sss [l ♦&(»1 *** Ibn Hijjl s note would seem to make it 
practically eertaiu that D was, indeed, written in and is not a 
biter copy of site itiamiMTtpt writ ten in that year, as mi|Tht well Ite 
possible otherwise. For it mujit tw pointed out that D, despite its 
date, IS tint an exceptionally jjood nianuscript but rrmtams a number 
of ornissicins and a preat many other iiicdianical mi-wakes. 

Miuiuwnpt [>t'lcarlv was butiitl on C, or was derived from the 
arrhtjtypf froin which C itjidf was copied. This orifttn is mdicated, 
for instance, where D insem* a meiinljipkss man yaqsrd^ after 
jf/rj/vrri'oAat VoT, tti, p. ti8. line A. of the I'jris edition (in this 
traits Inti DU, S:8«, 1, IP. InJow). [n C a mark after ^rAdvrivaA in¬ 
dicates that a Tnai^uial note is to Iw ailded at this pbre. However, 
WHIP* ya(fs«!ti does not liclon^ there. It ts to t>e inserted after len- 
In llni; in (3:97, I- 5. below), where the fact that it was 
Oinilted is intlkated bj another iiinis#:ini1 mark after u'ii-<fasJ. llic 
intended marpml note to jifA^yrfvr^A apparently was never written. 

Manuscript D had subsequently a rather curious histtiry The 
ori^rifll tirloplitm of the year sot/ was frequently included in later 
copies, and these copies w-erc niistak™ fir the original.'^' Tljiis, 
Kum Ostnnniye 3+if3 ha.% lieeii mistaken for the niatiusrripT of ns ifi, 
but script and paper exclude the possibility that it was written in 
die hfteenlh centurv- In fad, its siiiiibrity to Kum Osinaniyc 
3^il4, miiiiiioned jilmve, p, sevil, tiatrs It In die early eighteenlli 
century. 

Atiolhcr copy of l> is the inunuscript Hekimo^lu Ah Pa^u 9(1.V, 
which lias a tlvlcaf notatiou to the etfccl that it was written in 
HIS IntKT/V] fur line \iiu l-Kluiyr Ahmad. The second part of the 
majiuscripr Halet Kffendi dlT ia likewise a copy of 1). 

E (<i) MS. Ahmet HI, 30'JS, Vol, t. T1ie manuscript contains 2S)7 
folios. It is not dated but has an ow-ncr's note of Ihe year 9lW 

*" t'f ii-^Siiktiiwi, al^ldmi', X, ji5e-54, 

'• Th(^ JL'pHjdvncc of Ollier MSS on fJ cun eisily be c becked with the lielp 
of ilie niDis^ions in fl, ee, fur insEunce, tlic passage from a:4SD (n lem) to 
3;.trt) (II. ItSliHOp l»elovr. 
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in tilt? tmnii: nl nttc Mulpiiimad AW-ar-Hal>inan ad- 
I^arib, Conswiucmly, it musT h.ive \»ten wnnoi in nr biilbre that 
year, Tltt raaiiustript is impurtaiii Ixtause (apart from tht Imit; 
text of C) it is the only old manuscript available that contains an 
early form of the text of the ^fuqiidtiim4k- 

Another volume found uriiler the same caialo^e nuinl»er con¬ 
tains Ibn Kiiftldiiu's personal copy of the MiohiograpftyJ^^ It vv a.s 
written out by Urn iiUFakhkliAr (cf, abo'.'e, P Jtc’ni). However, if 
mv mCniorV does not deceive me, niattiiiicnpt LI is in 3 diHt,rt,nt 
hand. 

( 7) MS, Halet Effendi fit 7 consists of two parts, b 335 and IS1 
folios, ftspectively. 'I'lie second part Ims already been motioned as 
a copy of D. Tlie first liowevcr. dates hack to tire filttu^nlh 
century. El has an irwner's noie in the natiie of a Mohammad b. 
Muhammad K al45tvsiwi (?), dated 853 [i4+9l. 


(ft) MS. Ragib Paja J>7B contains »85 folios, it is of recent 
date, no earlier Rian the early eighteenth century. The note of a 
reader who tried to collate .^lui correct tiie manuscript is ilaied in 
rill53 Iit*o/ 41J. One of the marghjal notes in the riiamuoript 
refers to a^-Zuriiini, tlie catnmenriitor of Malik's A/awJffJ . 'vh« 

died in I liS llTIo]. ^ ^ 

lliis mariLsrript. the text of whU:!i has vet to be studied, is 

iinerestinir iKicmsc it comaim occasi««iol marginal notes ongimt- 
tng from a manuscript written by □ certahi sl-Qaiari. If 

him to have been copie.1 from ' the origmpl mannsrnpt. Him 
Q atari evidently was ihc .Abil .y-!jululi Muhammad f' 

Qatai‘! who wrote the manuscript Nuni ll^maiiiye SOSfl, dated 
Monday. Dhu l-Qa'dith 1-^, lOSa IMarch la/u. tfi73l, In another 
Nun. Osmaniye msniiscripi, 9t>ti5, which the same serd^ nntslu.'il 
on Sunday. Dhh l-Qa-dah 3(). t lol [fH>pteml>er 4( ?}. ib^ij. he was 
ae.«iribed a^ an imam and preacher of the jSmi al-'W,azir { Mosque 
of ihe Waair) m the Uorder City {thii^hr) of Jidda. However, tlicrc 
is no fiirther informatkin ab.mt "the orlgLml manuftcnpi that 
al-Qatart claimed to have used. Judging from such passages as 
those below, p. 1113 (n. and p. 380 (n. U cannot have 

been C. uifes in its present state C has not p.;e*erv^cd ul tl,e 
inserted slips it onc-e c..ntii^_[Cl^hoj^r^'I^^^ - 

-to Iti* edltioii «f ti"' pp. <0 f 
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5 , EDITtOHS 

Editions of the Muifuddhiiih Lirt^ jiA fiiimeraus as mnnii(*cripia. Tlie 
work is studied xn the schools and collep^cs of the A rub cotiti tries. 
At le-tst in recent year.-^. it seems that each year produces □ new 
reprint of die tcxt» but of these editlDns are worthless. A 
consuntly iiwrreasin]^ numlier of tnisprims disfigures iheiii. It 
would be reassuring, thougli not partkuUrly instructive, to review 
uU these editions and investigate their interdepeiideiijce. Since 1 
tiave been unable to do this* my remarks are restricted to such 
observations as 1 can make abcnit editions in my private possessii^ion* 
llie rare Paris edition is noi among these but isi of course, well 
represented in the great libraries. 

PublicatiDti and translation of small portions of the Mttqaddijmh 
before are dissociated with such niunes us Hammer- 

T'-iirgstall and Silvesrre de Sacy. Today * their works have little 
more ihaii bibliographical interest, and full listiug may, therefore, 
he reserved as a task for tlie compiler of ihe complete blldiisgraphy 
of Ibn Khaldun, wdiidi has been needed for so Umg^ In the me 4 tv 
lime, dc Slane's observations, in the introduction to his trarLsktinn 
of the yfuqiidt/imd/t (Vol. i, pp. cxv-cxvi —seep, eviii, below)* and 
tliose by Gh Gabrieli (see noie 1 tU. above) suffice, Cf. now W. J. 
Kbcliel's bibUogrAphy. pp. 483 ffi of VoL 5, below, as wcU as 
the one by H. Pt^rfes in Studi oritr^itilhiici in onort di Gtf^rgw Letd 
D^ilit (liotne, VS56), 11* 60^3. 

(1) Tiic first complete scliokrly Europe^ edition nf the 
Atmjaddirmih was brought out by Etienne Marc Quatreniere in 
Paris in under the title of Pnd€giymhi£x d*Ehn-Kh(ild(fUA. It 

was printed by Firmin Didoi Frires in three volumes, figuring as 
Volumes xvt, xvik and xvin of the ti Exiriiih tks 

scriis //t Bibtiofhhiint published by tlie Acadeinie 

dcif Inscriptions et Belles-Lijitres. Quiitremlire had died only thu 
year before at the age of &eveniy-five* regretted as a scholar of 
great merits but also, it seems, one w]\o Vfos at odds with hiJi 
collenguei ami with die xvorld in generah 

CjuatremFre did not live to publish a;ti introduction to his edi- 
iioin According to W. M. de Slane* the French minslator of iVie 
Mmiaddhuiih, QuatTB^rnerc based liia text on four mnituscripEs* pies- 
mtly located as folhnvs. Quare's manui^ipt A* dated il-H3 


Kdlthns 


tl733]. is in the Bibliothtque Nationdt, cataltn^uutl Jis Mo l.'ja-l- 
of llie Arabic inimuscTipt&. MS, B. daiftl 1131 in Munich 

as No. 373 it) Aumur's catalogue A” MS. C, a cojiy rnJiic in I ^35./36 
of the Daiiiael Ibrahim raamiscripl referr^ to above (pp. xcii.) 
by tlie letter A, \a now in the Bibliotheqiie Nationale, catalogued 
a.s No. 1317. MS. D, the oldest niaiiuscnpt among: the four usctl 
hv Quatremert- and dated !(W7 [J6Sfl,'57l, Is No. 3136 among tlic 
Arabic manuscripts of tlic Bibliotht*|ut 2 NatioiialeJ^ 

On the surface, the manuscript basis of Quaircmcre’s edition 
seeim rather shaky. However. Quatromcre wa^ fonunate in iiein^ 
able to use a copy of the uldesi extant manu-script (our A), which, 
flfipareiitlv, waa very reliable. Hi.' good fortune extended hirthcr, 
in tlwt among hts manuscripts he disccivered the last and most 
complete text of the MutjitJdim.jk as it came from Ibn Kiialdun's 
pen. Thus, he was able to offer tti hi.s edition a good complete 
test. The only exception to this stutemfiit coneenis some partieii- 
larly difficult passages such as tlie poems at the end of the MuqjJ- 
tlimnh, where Quatrem^re^s (.'dition fails iss coniplccely. Tlmt hia 
edition includes a gnwl number of minor misprinis may Ite iilamcd, 
ill part, on the fact that the printing firm chosei by Quutri'nicre 
did not speciidizc in printing long Arabic texts, However, few 
printed cditioiti of Arabic texts are free from misprints. 'iTie tnls- 
prints in QuntremSire’s edition, though numerous, do nut amount to 
iiiudi as a mujor shortcomingaf his edition. The principal reproach 
to 1 >G laid Ugahist him is that he neglected to indicate textual dif- 
Ici'eiices arxJ variant readings nmong liis manusenpts, as accurately 
and careffiUy as we could wish, 'niesc may liave seemt'd of small 
importance to him, aud they often arc; however, (u! made it dif¬ 
ficult for later scholars to judge the rjnality of his work corrwtly. 

As a matter of fiirt, quatremerc's edition Ims otten been ma¬ 
ligned imfiiirly, and still U umlervalued at the present time. The 

•^Tlie MS lietcingcd to tluatr*™^ pprsunills; Jiis large librari- wi* 
iMJuireil lpy the iliwi King uf Wavjuia Tor Kis library in Munich. 

Nli„ 6;ii+ uf Aijiiii:!'"^ iaitatc>i£iJ'e CflutiiiDf y ver^ few cxc<rr]it* rmifTl tlif 
MuqMmaii. Stranfielv wmugh. Aumer rfiitarks Util lidi MS agrees with 
VuiitTemere's MS, A. For ilit iiessihility tJiai qunireinerv 3 A is a copy of 
thr .Atif Ffltmli MS. C, see p. s«ii. atxwe. 

Cf- Iv BliJctiL't. wK ni/ tlrv™ 

(Pahs, ifiSS). or coarse, this MS nai iio tie^', ucquiBltioo, I'ui in de Stune s 
MialoEue of tilt Arabic MSS in Paris It was mehlloneii anlv m the Table tic 
Oracordaucci as No. 7+2 i-corTtsponding to No. 507 « of Use bindwniicn 

ti 
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editor's fjeirli[Oi:rn;e in Indicuting nijjiu<:(.TipL earbnU ts purr of the 
reaiuji Tlie obvious fa.-t thui tite msntJitrripH used were nf reeenl 
date [uit aht) aniUAcd mistrust. However, it should Ije ataied 
bluntly that mucli oF the unfair treatment meted out to Quatre- 
m^rc's work must f>e laid at th« dtwr oi M'lUiatn MaeGuckiii de 
Slunc, tlic Krcfu li translator of the ilfui/iiddjmuA. With an luiusunl 
frt’tiiness, Mtt’h as iHrirays some persona! irrudjre, de Slane went so 
tar as to note even the most muior and obvious mtspritrcs in 
CJiiatrtrmere's edition, and treated (hem as tniijor, damning blun¬ 
ders in the fijoinoies To his rrunsktitm. He left iia doubt as to how 
pf.iorly he regarded (^uatTcrnere's ^vo^k. arid de Siane was sup¬ 
ported in tins view by Dozy, who wrote on mtluential review of 
tlw trcLUilation. In his review, R. Dozy brushed Quatremire's 
edition aside as a produet oftlie scholar's senility. Between them, 
de Sbne and Dozy set the stage for an unhiciidly r«;eptuiii of 
(.Jiiatremfere's work. It has been more for tins rca-soii, (ban for any 
more solidly based one, tluit doubts euneeniiiig the quality of 
qualremfcrp't text have twen voiced and demands for a new ediiinij 
raised. White .1 new edition will mean a great step forward. It 
will not expose major factual defhas in Quatt’emere's test. 

(‘21 Wliile (Juatremcreb edition was still in press, an Egyptian 
eiiiiioti of the appeared, which had been printed at 

Hul.iq near tbiro. Kimshud in ^alar. isi'l' iScptcmbcr/October, 
iBSTl. it was pruned ui a very large format and suuroedt^d in 
compressing the entire text to sifi pages, Tlie editor was »asr 
al-Hiiriiii (d. iS74),’-“ an Egyptian scholar of considerable merit. 
Although it was iniLmdcd to funn the first volume of a ciHuplete 
edition of the Vitar, only the Jiluqiidiiittiah was published at this 
time. 

To judge by occasiojud marginal notes, al-Hurinl apparently 
usuid TWO manuscripts, which he ciilltxl the Fez and the Tunis 
manuscripts. Of course, there is no consistent indication of variant 
reudhigs, Al-Huniil often competed tlu? text pccording to his own 
iudgmerit, a fact dc Shine notetl in the intreductitm to his transla¬ 
tion (pp, cix f}, Indeed, it seems that in practically all Imtance.v 
where the IJulaq edition diverges from the niat(u«iTjpt.% tliiu have 
come to my attention, tve have to r«kon witJi free correctioiis by 
rhe editor. Soiiictmies his text gives the Impression of bcjiig su¬ 
perior, but this superiority lacks documentary confirmation. Only 


Cf, GJL, It, KH f.; SHppt., It, TVS. 






in ft fi’W a*, for instance', li:£35 and 3:++flf (n. 18I3], 

licinw, do we ftTid indisputahtc initiinces i>f a 5Ui>erit>r text in tlie 
Mi)bq edition. ‘ITius^ the text of the BuU<i edittoti rmv luiiially lit; 
disiTgarded even where it is tempting to rely on its Inih facilMr. 
Final juiigmeni on it, however, should be postpoiier] until tlie en¬ 
tire manuscript et'idcnce has heen thorcioglily investiguted. 

However. Bubq has some iniportance of its own by vime of 
the fai:T that it provides tlie earliest text of the Mftqaddimah pres¬ 
ently availuWe in primed form, with the fewest number iif the 
author's later corrections and addiiicuLS. The Tunis irninomTipt 
preserves Ibn Khaldun's original dedication to the ruler. 

iTe Fci fiianuscript a|ipears to go back to Ibn Khildun s donation 
copy (see pp. xci fT. alHive). In tlie.ve respects the Bultuj edition 
supplements tlic Paris edition which I'cpriiscnts a much, later stagf 
ufthe text of Uw ^fmiitddimah, 

(s) '1 en years later, in !SS4 [iSfi' the complete rexT of 
the ' Ihtir was puhlishi^d in Ihjlaii in seven volumes. Xlie iii sr 
volume contains the Minfuddmijk in 3S4 pages. ITie text is ideiTri- 
r a | with that published previously and even retains iil-Hunni s 
notes, However, it trtsy lie noted thai in the chapter on letter 
magic, the new edition aintaiiis the magiral table between pp. 43S 
and 437 , atwl some of the material nn tnagic that had liecii omitted 
from the first Oulaq text (pp. 255-375. So fur as the quality of the 
text of the rest of tJie 'Ibar is concerned, it clearly leaves much to 


be desired.*“ 

(4) All later Oriental reptmts, so far as I know, are upon 

the Buliiq t<L\t mid lake no copnizance of the Paris edition. One 
Very successful reprint of this scirt was undertaken in Beirut m 
1873 (and puliUshed early in i«80). I have before me a second, 
identical L-ditSon of the year 1 

Tile techiiicailly VH^ry □mbirious project of publi-shing a fully 


■“ Kor partial cftitions Jtul tTHfislations uf sections cf tlie Vhar uther tluiii 
the cf, tJ-f/., U, !l4Sl SapfiL, II. 349 t, ■ j , a., 

A nlricinTintitc of raeea of dc Sione * ediuon of tlie Ilislcart dfi Hcrhfm, 
his tnnialftriwt of it, (ii>tl Vuls, VI and VU of (be Biilsiq olltiofl, has been iwi^ 
videtl liv G, Gfl-hrieli in Haista degti studi nfirntau, X (ii>a4), Ifl&'-eli. A 
reprint of de -Slane’s trtuuliifion of the diy was mulertaken 

lUSiiT the suitt-rvmon DfP. Casaiuwa (Paris, i»25, U«7, and I934j, but did 
(lot ifu berond Vol, III, "Die pajtiopuon of (he rcpfini is rht Mifie us that oF 
itw first cdiimii. (VoL TV was pultlishttl In Paris in IdWt, ^'Itluiut ehc 

hihllr>crr>iphT nriginiill.y ]}nnni«ifd-i . , i- i- 

Cf fiiftlter O. A. Mflduido, "Li hisrorio df los th’dos segdn Ihn JuJdiin, 
in t W/,™aj dt Iliitma dt (Hounos Ai«s). IK {i9»^a. 


an 




\(X:alized ctlitton of tlit Afutiaihhniijh, m ttsum sph^ildrutn^ waR ako 
ijrnk>rtah™m iieirut»> t have bt f»rc me a p[ioionuN.'hanical rrpro- 
ducuon of the vocalized Beirut edition. Thii rt-prckiurtLon wa^ put 
together in the TVinting Ikmse orMus^afi Muhammad in Cairo 
and although it ia not dated, it must be almut twenty to tiventv-fivL- 
years old The "publisher" does not indicate the origin of hk 
text but states on the title page that ho it reserving n|] rights 
for himself and that his edition lias httn chocked hy a committee 
of schokrs agaimt a .number of rnamiscriptsl 

T^C long chanter on letter niagic k omitted in my copv. a. 
are all the long dialect poems and some of the and 

raajuts at the close of the MuifaMmuh. In addition, the v^jcalked 
text IS slightly censored, omitting comments that appear to rcdlect 
adversely upon Christianity (p. ^eo and 3;b2, below), as well us 
remarks dealing with sexual matters [S:£OS. below), The diJticult 
mid exhausting task of vocalizing tha entire text of the 
ditfiaA lias been fairly succi-Hifully executed. However, ihe test ax 

such IS unusually poor, shot through with mistakes and marred hv 

omiasionafp 

There are many other Egyptian reprints of the MuoaddmaA. 
Some of these do not follow the Beirut edition, but the Uuleq text, 
In this way each lias perpetunted Itself hi successive reprint edi¬ 
tions marked by imTeasing numbers of mistakes. ] have before mo 
editions oflssT 1 1 909] and ^ 

reprint of the Beirut text, undated but printed in Cairo, tlint i» an 
e-spocially outtiigeoiui insult to the noble ;irt of printing. 

(3) Some editions of brief excerpts of the Afmi^iddimuft an* men¬ 
tioned below, p. dx. See iiLto footnote 3t to Ihn Khaldun's 
mtmduttioji, 

fe) llie plum ofat-Janjl for a critical edition of the Mumddi- 
mah were mentioned akive, p. Ixxxix. ^ 


3. CihAriUAL GttUWTH OF THE TEXT 


Before passing on to the tnmsiations, a word mav be said about 
the gradual growth of the text of the MuquddLrih, From the 


U-. ap(nrareil simLiltnTjeouslv with die unvocaliiei* 

Tlenui edit«,.i IJowcver, Giliridi. «atrs ttixl tiift 





Gtita;ih the Teit 

available cvidonct:. as presented in the preceding pa^cs, ii is I'ns* 
fiible (0 draw tlvc I'oUMM'ing pictuj’t nf (.lie histon’ of ibe texi in 
Ihn KtinUiun’s Itaiids. 

Ibn Khaldun himself in fntniiS us thin lis wrate the HfutjitiJiiimiih 
during a period of (ivc months ending in the middle of the year 
T7D iNovejtiher, 1377]; »c« 3: tSO, below. Tie was far from any 
large library, and hud to rely largely on his memory und notes. 
He then weiii to Tunis, ivfiere he had access to the lioolis he needed 
to consult. Olid there tie tinished the emire Histery. He presented a 
copy to the yafs’id x\bu l-'Abhis of Tunis (1370—It i» 
possible that one of die manuscript,> on which the Bulat^ edition 
was baaed contains this oldest text, But none of die avnUabla 
Tnaniiscripts or editions lias it. The earliest texts at present avail¬ 
able are those of the Bulat| edition and manusi’ript £, but sitHne 
they alreadv contain indicatioriH ot Ibtl Khaldun a Stay in Eigypt, 
they can be nfi earlier than 

Ibn Khaldim's habit of correcting and exp,indiiig the Hhtory 
continued while he was in Egypt- In one particular case it is 
expressly stated that Ibn Khaldun lEctiired on tlie in 

Egypt.'“ lie probabiy devoted more time to his worls when be 
was out of office (lian when he was judge, but he never ceased 
trying to improve tire AIwjttiliiifTHiA or LoUecting additional ma¬ 
terial tor it, even when in oRice.*“ He was constantly reading 
pertinent material and even had Egyptian Bedouins recite jMciry 
to him (S:4as f. below). But it seems that, primarily, the material 
for his additions and eoirectUmfi derived irom his lectures on ihe 
MHqadtlmnh and other subjects, Tiiis would explain why the 
sections dealing with traditions and jiunspnidenct—subjects on 
whiirh he lectured i;x officio and in which Ids students were prsv 
fessionally interested—show the most luimcfoua traces of larger 
and revi^ioiis. 

It would wronp lo considt^J* the successive stiigeji of ihe 

text of the Mwiiitidimah as "recensions*’ in the proper serisc of the 
term. For instance, Ibu Khaldun never changed the passages wliere 
he speaks of himself as still Lw-iug in the Maglirib- His additions 
and corrections were jotted down unsystematically in a long* 


See p, Ivii, above, 

Cf, F, UoiicnThal. ^4 fi, 4Cl. tiuijnikg 

as-Sakhnwl^ d^-tXatc" iiWJnr/', VIIS, 53a. 

See jp, evij beBow. 
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drawn-out process, much 33 a modem author might add tiutcs itt 
the nujTgins of his puhl'tshccl works, 

[hii Khaldun's correctiuns rectify obvloiLs misiakc,^ comuiitted 
earlier, as, for instance, m his treatmciit of the division of tiie tarth 
into zones (pp. ill tf,, below). Or, in the ease of quotations, they 
supply a better text obtained with die hdp efsome new sourrt; 
an example is Tilhir's Epistle to his setnJ« llm Kluldun had alread v 
corrected hi.s original quotatiati from Ibn al-Atliir with the help of 
av-T^barf by the time A was written, and C still preserve.^ the 
niarginnl corrections which later copyists entered ill the body of 
the text- 


'fhe table of contents at the beginning of the work, which 
treats the MiiqaddtmaJt as an independent work,‘“ must notiethelca,-! 
have been added by tlie author at an early stage, for it appears 
already in A. Ibn [^Ilaldiif} also adds quotations from works he has 
come across in fiirthcr reading, as a sort of afterthought. Or, he 
expands and changes the text, because It no longer seems to ex¬ 
press adequately or fully the ideas he ha* in mind. A niinor 
instance of tins kind of correction (or revision) can be found in a 
passage where Ibn Khaldun thought it advisable to tone down a 
strong expression of monistic tnysticism Cfl;S98, below), Tlie 
most proiiiifient emendations in the text of the wmrh are of tliis 
kind, although there are imt a great many of them. An out,standing 
esainplo of lliti Khaldun's concern for clear expression is the very 
considerable enkrgeiuenl: of his iinroductory remarks to the sixth 
chapter, dealing with the sciences (S:ii | (f, tielow), lln; ear¬ 
liest text in which the expanded version oiTurs is manuscnpi C, 
80 it must luive entered the text of the Iwiwecn is.q? 

anxl l+t»2, This intcrvid niay perhaps be further rcfitricted to tlie 
period between i591 and 1390, horaufv Ihn KHaldutt was there¬ 
after extremely busy with ofikial duties, However, it should tiot 
Ik: forgotten ifiat, even while on offitiai business, Ibn Khaldiifj 
found time to study, In fact, the last-dated entry jn the MutiaJ-* 
dimah refers to rending aixomplisited during his slay in Damaseus 
in the sprmg of fiOS [i4<X>\ (itr-ga f., Ik‘Iow); and lie foiiiid time to 
iawt the note IjCBnng upon it in rnonuscript C. 

A later stage, the latest we know of, in'f;u-t, 1« rcprcsctuid by 
the Bursa manuscri p t D of 809 |t -ihows that Ihn Khaldun 

Sue pp. Ixx IT . Bbovv, and 2; 1351 (T,, 








W.15 still warkitig on hb lioak twd years liefore hb deatlr Cjiar- 
acterbtic of tlib stage in the rievolopTnerit of thi? ttrxt of the 
i^as his rcpWeinent of a distich near the end with 
another very beautiful one (3:478, bfilow). It slmws that I bn 
Khaldun retained his fine approbation of poetry up to a tinie ot life 
when many men. flini eipocially men of affairs, no longer give much 
tlioiighi to 

'lltat most of Ibn Khaldilti's additKina and corrections were in¬ 
corporated Into the iKtdv of the text in the manusaipts written 
during Uis lifetime is showm hv tnanuscripi D- 'Hits process did 
not always come oif without mishaps, as a striking example below 
(pp. 3<7il f*) indientea. 

In general, h b. possible to show at what stage m the textual 
history of the Mwimldimih almost any addition or correction was 
made V Ibn Kiialdiln. L'ndoubtcdly, if a manuscript of the pre- 
ligrptian ‘ recension" of the work were to become available, still 
greater precision would be attained. The history of the text of the 
Mtitfadifinuih offers a dassical example of how an author's variant 
readings origmntc and how they influence tiie traditional appear- 
aiK.'i^ of ills work. 


^ . F u E Y I o U S T K A N s L A T 10 N' K 

(I) Hie first complete tmnslaiion of ihe ever put> 

Ushctl was a Turkish version, In the year sTdfi Pinz.ide EfTendi 
tranabted the Muqaiidim^h tram the begiiinmg 
through the fifth chapter Thi-^ Turkish text was published m 
Cairo in IS73 [185^].*“ in a lithographed edition of t>'[ < pages m 
large fomut; tlte translation ended on p. M2. On the remmnmg 
pages, the work was completed by a reproducttcm ‘he Arabic 
text based on the first Bubci edition- A few pages on Ibn Khaldun s 

w For the ’ffctir, the bu-st date to I* foumi in itie BiiH text le 7fw [ia!M|; 
cf 'fiuT V «0«s VI, 9- Ttie Bubq text of Vlwr. VI, 200, refers to ^ year 

»■» ■ f'.f; MS c7 r-jw is 

pivus 19fi, (I would, however, «i‘tn protoaMc that MSS 01 the H»r with 

SJ'SAfrW'imlMrr pjv 2»9 f.. 

an edition (lluH,’l274) of .28 l>p, I have 

M, Mu>l.ra 7.iad« «fer» to - TurK^di iv (Ihs3) 

for Mubunmatl ‘M of Ejfypi [?1- ^ 








life Jierve ia intmtlurtion, ttllTlpik^(l hy Alirrii'! F-ffi?ridip hxnr 

Pastia (ia"32^.Q5], Hie hiit'r abo tnansbicd the rernuuiintr sixth 
chapter of the which was publishtd in htajihLil in 

1977 acccitTipiaiiicd hy capious cx|iiiinatorv notcii. 

( 9 ) A complete Frencli iransktion^ ander tlie title of Pr^/r- 
gom^nes historiifuis d' Ibif Khdldmn, wa^ publi^shed by Wilhaiti Mao 
Guckin de Slune on the h-^\$ of Quatremcre^ editiuEi and with 
cotripnriaon of die Pims mamiwrripts iisimI by Quatreiticre, the first 
Bubq ciiirioD, and the I'urldsh translation (in part) The three 
voliimGs appcx^rcd in Paris in the years I0ti2, and iwnH, as 

Vols. ?tix to XXI of the ft E^raiii (ks mdnuscriiA di in 

Imp^riide. 

DeSlane did an altogether admirable jf>b of presenting a highly 
teudable and^ in the main, accurate tran^sbtion of die work- The 
*Treeihini'" of his version lias often bicen unjustly censored, hr it 
^iiin irnemiomb und a*‘free” traii>biTion is perfealy leginmate for 
a work with the stylistic character of the Afuqitddimah. There are 
oceu.sional mistakes uf translation^ some of diem Cflustsd by the 
dilRcuUy of the subject matter rnd the hingLiager others of a sort 
that might eai>ily have been avoidLii. Explanatory footnoicit are 
sparsct euhJ de Slane usually did not bother to Indicate the .vources 
for his statements. Tltiwever, the concluding ivords iifR, l>n;cy's 
review of de Slaiie's woEk still siaml; "'Rarely W so difficult a 
book Ijeen translated well."" ^ 

A photijrnei.TliankEd reproduction of de Slano's irans^laticm w a^ 
puhliducd ill Paris in l£J3 i—38,with a hriei'prefacc l>y G. tit^othouL 
lmpi>rtant correct ions to (he t rajtsbtiori were pro vided hy R. Dozv 
in the review by him which appeared in Journal XtV*^ 

(I ycfj)* I B. More rccentty, a number of valuable correctiuits 
wei'e pu hi idled by A. BomUaci, "'Posilllc alia rratlujiiono I>e Slime 
della MuqiidiimtiA iU Ibu ytildihi/" in ^nnaii dflt htiiuia Uni- 
TfrsHariu Oricutak di s.s. Ill ( 

For muny years after the publication ty{ d<- Slune^s transktlitui. 
Mirhcilara, almost to a tnaji. relied on It for tlieir fiuntatlonH from the 
Miiqaddtmuk. The ocai.^itinal exceptions huve l>cei^ noted in fixit- 

Acct>rdiiig to BaiungiTr, this ia the ilikd vulimst: uf a i:ompScU: cdiiirm 
of ilip Turkish minslanon, twgun in 1^75 li I nm (amiLiiir uniy with 

tbr vaiiiiflo ctTniHiTiing the Awh chjpfcr I-or rlie work on die *thar by 
■Abd-sULudf (IS I fl-| SHU]* publish llI m ttl^nhjLin l^r76ftH5^;^/ 

(lOl, cT. bahiTijrcr. pp. 3{>S-70. 

In Journal X.1V^5 ( ^i b. 






Thi Prt^ni Transhnwn 


notes tt» this traiifibtipn 4X the ippropriatc piwa^rcs, Only in recent 
years have h'Cirh tniiislations of comparatively large sections of the 
Mu^addnnah Leputi to be made.’** 

(a) In F.ngiish. tiiwe are a few brief passages in R. A- Nictiol- 
son, TranslfUiotii of Eastfrtt PfHtry and Pfflir (Cambtidgei 19S9). 
Kecetitly, a rather large selcctinn <'f brief excerpts tvas ptibUshi?d 
b\ Cliarks [ssawt, under die tide of-dn Arab Pkiksophy afHistr/ry 
(Ijontlon, lO.^o). 

( 4 ) Ihe (wolt hy Erwin flosmthal, entitled Ihn Khalduns 
Gedstiken vber dtn Stoat (Muiiich and Berlin^ iSSU), cotisista 
liLtgelv of excerpts froiti the lidutjaddinmh-t in fjcrmiin translation. 
\ large voliinie of stlectirtiia in German traiisistion was published 
by A. Sflummei m Tuhinifcn in under the title of Ihn Ouil- 
tlun . Atageii ahltt AhvkfUtte aus der vtaqiiddima. 

{ 3 ) A short .sdi-ction of Arabic passages with accompanying 
French translattotl was published by G. Surdon and L. Berchcr 
under the title of HisuAl dc taxUs da sncMogir tt de droit publk 
mmnlman cunttaus daitt ks “PrAegommrs" d'Ihn Khtilduan. 
lunhtfiuc dt riniiitut irEmdcs Supericures ishmiques d'Alger/' 
No, H ^.Algiers, 103l}. The tnnislators profess* ihclr pctrticulur 
coix’Cm fur hringing out the basically juridical ftavor ot Jim KliaU 
dun's termiiittlogy. 

a TUP I’RF.SEST TSANSLATTON 

A worh surh as tlie Maqtiddimah. modern in thought yet alien in 
language and style, may he presenUd to the modem reader in one 
of three wavs. It may i>c vrauslaicd as literally as the second lan¬ 
guage permits, llic translator may go further and use modem 
plimeokigy and st^-k. Gr, finally, the work may be recast and 
given the form it svould have had it been written by a rontemporan' 
author in the second language. 

If a tmnslaiion is 10 impress the mudern reader with the hill 
wortli and (lienificanceofthe origintil. the lait-mefnioned approach 
would scemrn be the ideal one. Realizing this, seliolars have frt- 
queriLly to publish rejitran^td pa^s^ijes ot tht? 

MuqitddimaL Uosvevcr, a complete rewriting iti this manner, be¬ 
sides being hardly practicable, would almost iieecimrily protlum a 


For early partiflJ rnuislaiioiis, see p, c. above. 






Tramiat^\^ IwtTVfiml^wn 


subjoctivc interpretation of ihe mij thereby tiijstrure 

[bn Khiililuif/^ thouj^bi- 

Tht $ecnnci appmath lo trLtoslation was wh,ii de Slant! at¬ 
tempted. It, too* pitfalls^ One is ihe clanger of disroning liie 
;iLithor"!s ideas by modemizmg tk™. atid thereby attribLituig to 
him thoughts that were utterly fondgn to him. Moreoviir* a uork 
dealing with a great variety of subjects^ and the MuqnddiTnijh is 
certainly such a work, depends to a great extent in its formal and 
Intellectyal ctrganization upon the threads of association that the 
author's particular termmology and way of cxpressioti provide. 

Hie drawback of any completely literal translation is obvious: 
U may easily be incomprehensible to the general readej'. F^yrliier, 
a Utenil tntnslaiian i>ften ciitlndy per^-tiits the literary character 
of the original. It b transrarmeti from si literary prodtict using the 
normal and accepted of its own language mio a work ren¬ 

dered strained and unnatural by not conformulg to the style of the 
bnguage into wiitch it waj trandiluted. 

'rhe present traiiiiiloTion was begun in the belief that a mixture 
of the litem I and mudemi^emg types of rendering would produce 
the mo.st occeptable result. Yet, it must be confessed that with each 
siifcessive revisionp tlie rnmRlator has felt an irresistible urge to 
follow ever more faiihfidly the linguistic form of tl^e original. 

The literalness of the present version U intended lo reduce to a 
mini [nil m the amisunt «f intiTpretaiioM always necessary in any 
translation. I'he reader uiibimiliar wirh the .-^rahic origirml oiiglit 
to be encumlwred by more than an unavoidahW rninimiirn of 
subjective interpretation Moreover^ Sbn Hhakluii's particular 
terminology^ whicti lie evolved with great pains for his "new 
ence," hmj to be preserved xix far as possible: tu aome degree, 
it iTiuffi luive impreK.^ed his cnritemjTomry reaflers as (anusuiiL 
Therefore, at least the outstaiHJinj!; terms, such nn 'ummn, ^tisabhiAh^ 
lmddu:ah, svere preserved in the traihsbtioii by rnth^?r artificial kmi 
rendtiriiign ('^civilizatiun,” "'grmip spirit^" ‘'tiu-sert life or atti¬ 
tude'^). This irivolved the (Xcasional occurrence of ex press idtis 
suelt as "large civilizaticni." Ikn any other procedure would ir¬ 
revocably have destroyed die esseritid unity of Lbn Kluilduirs 
work, which is one of its main daimji to grem\e\^}^'^ I Vjr the sake 

^ It 3wem6 TTgreitiiblc^ mrf in somt ways dcSnirelv inislfadjniTx ilmt if 
was nut pif4*ibk« U give a ujiirunti inndatinn m nurh commonly used v^onls 
ikA Hiuab 'ilrsiiriij, jurdigree, llncugr, fimiily,' i/rr "mirci/'/djfa ' 




Tkt Prtseft Traftflttkn 

of llternlncs!!, an aitcmpt has been made to rranibie piissa^jes that 
□re a'peated in the originaU in iduniical or ticnrly identical ’words, 
in tlu? same Fashion cfuch time. However, since such repetitions 
occur fretiuently in the test of the the attempt prob^ 

ably remained unsuccessful, or, at best, only partly successful. 
Some mtxlemi/lng tendency reraains m the translation hut it chiefly 
aflccts synlacricall and stylistic leaturos, and only very rarely the 
vt3C:i!iu|at'V. 

Iliti KiiJildiiin's cori temporaries praised the literary quality ol 
rhe Mu<iaddimak higtily ihit hlialdun Imnsclf, in a poetical dedica¬ 
tion of his History, rather exuberant language in speaking of 
tlic luiguistic perfection of his work: 

i iqnud mtle fweeh. 11 ttiav be said that 

Refractory language becomes in {my work) amenable to ttw words 
I 


'Hiis self-praise was, of course..! routine authors: had rn follow in the 
past when the advertising methinis of the moat-rn puhltshing busi¬ 
ness were as vet unknown. But others chimed Ul witii their praise. 
Hie stvle of the Mu^iAddmak was said to I* "more brilliant than 
wcll-s^ng pcarli ami finer than water limned iiy the zt-phyT." li 
was called a "jahi^ian" stvle. renjinisceiit of the verbal {ire’ivm ks 
ofal-Jahi?. the celebrated model of good Arabic, style.'” .Ml these 
testVnionies mav have been rather perfunctory; still, iltey cmaitdy 
Imvc mime basli in fact. It ts true, as has often been remnrhed. that 
Ihn Khaldun did not always .idhcrc strictly to tlic acccpicd norms 
and rules of classical Arabic, which were artificinl to him and re¬ 
mote frutn the speech habits of his rime. Hut lln Khaldun's long, 
rolling, involvetl ientences. his skillful and vet restrained applira- 
ihm of rhetorical figures, a.ul his precise ii.se of a large, thoug i not 
larfcielied, vocalnilary mnhe it indeetl a pleasure to read the 
MuqdJJimah, or tu liear it read aloud.""' 


.,«) others. In quite a few as Par nu.im’v, in ihe^« of ^ 
"govmunom. antlinrity. ruler. Sultatt." U imy *«ni 'I* 

Arabic It each occifTTtniML I decided against £ 

wrv rarely will the reader find an Arabic wurd added in bracket* m the 

text Iff tl'ie trjnsla.iiinn. 

Cf. V\ A ntsinrv Mujhm p. 41S [n. r}. 

^ Se« pp- IxviiU.^ ubove. 








Hoivev er, tiie mtHk-ni trail slat or'^ ii green jeni w ith such posirive 
iippnM:^aK taf the linguistic ^nd stylist it: ^guUtiei oftliL' Mitqi^*.UifnAA 
is .sdincsvhat forced For* it las! all the F^cfnrs that enhiiiwre (lie 
beauty of the work in its original language and justiBed thir ad- 
mi rat Inn nf Ihn KhaMiLii's eon temporaries^ arc so many thortis in 
the transliiTor's flesh, tin long leniences have cpfisr^mtly to be 
broken up into smaller units, aiTtl tlie cohLsivciiL-ss of the autlmr’s 
St vie is thereby loosened. In keeping with a cDminan .stylistic 
feature of Arabic speech, Ibn Khaldun eouU repeat pronouns 
thri^ugh whole pagiis* tlius confronting- lu;^ translator with the task 
of sijpplving the apptvspriate nouns. Ihn Khaldun ali^o was ex- 
tremeh fond oI'p threefokl parallrhsmHn; mfmhrr*rtim, another source 
of enilKirrassmpnt to llie transktor, 11 te ordinary' iwcifoitl paral- 
telibnip well known from the Bihle, iff difRcuh enough to trans¬ 
late^ an imitation nf the threefold one practically imposslhle. 
SoinetLiucSp one word or plirase Tnay do as a translation all three 
men-iher.s^ but more often than not, the tlircofold parallchsni can 
only Im! bjoken up into ^ceJ 1 ltngly reduiMbtJit phrases. Another 
stvUstic feature is a kind of inversion by iiieaiis cTiWliich later ele- 
meiita of Lt storv ore given first, and the earlier elements arc jriven 
later, in it sentence introduced Ly ^^aftcr/* Tlik rsiii he hrilliant tn 
Arabic but is most often unpabtable in modem Engli.sii trLUisktioii 
(although it would have hcen ^iOluewhat more acceptable in an- 
s>thc!r ugc, in the eighteentli century, for instance). 

The large number of pisreiitliescs (ui ihi!! rranslatlou) tlie re- 
suli the need for cbritj'ing stylistic changes* These jjarcmlseses 
have l>een used in order to indkate to the reailer that in rliese 
pasaage's the translator has added sometlung that is not literally 
futnid ill tlie Arabic text. They may lie disreg’jrticd^ and (he text 
enclosed by thern ^ihoiild be coiifsidered an integral pnri of the 
conicxt. In a few iiovvcver, the w<irds In prtreiuhcses serve 

anotlier pur|xise, minfly, thai of explaining ihe preceding words. 
In tiie cbujce ofcxphuiatorv' footnotps tlic trajisLiior lias more 
leeway. Unl Khaldnii's own idenrs and the way lie expre^scil tlu^m 
otter no particular diffiojltics to the understanding. But the nu¬ 
merous passugea where technical dcniib are discus»ed or earlier 
authors are quoted sorely try' the tratisLitor'^s knowledge ijCwurds 
and rhings. btcidemally, tbn Kkilduu hiru^'ielf U on record as ad¬ 
mitting that he- did not quite tuidcr^taiid thi; text fie copied (at 


Tf^ Preiffii Trafiilalhti 


2;M4 5:1 SA* lielnw). Like manv orlier Ar^lik works, the- 

rontoins iome passajies wtiore it obvii?u«Jy was mut l? 
eajiitr fiar the mUn^r to ciipy liis sourco^ Hsaji ii is fcr the translator 
to Htid duE iht mp;iiiiiig at' the tei^t copk*^l, In general, wkere the 
ininslaior has sncArt-edcd m uncierstandiiig ihn Khaldiin s test cor¬ 
rective verv iitlle in ilie way of added explanation is nc^'essary. 

However, historical atiJcrstatiJing and interpretation ot the 
work pose greater pr-nhleiiiSr Flie was cotiipfjsed 

nearly at the end of die mtellectual <JevelopmeTit of medieval 
Islanif and the w'ork covers practically all its aspects. A w^ell-nigh 
incalciilalile rumlwr of notes and excursuses would l>e required if 
t>rie were to comment on the historical sigtiificitoce of IhitKhiilttQni s 
slatements atid put eacit of ihem in proper perspective^ Nearly a 
centurv ago de Slant- ftU that he could provide unliiiiited notes iind 
explanatiarks EO his transldiiDn (ci- Ins introductioju iil# bui he 
rcfrainEtl from doing so fu-r the sake id brevity. In the end^ he 
did very lliilc hidced 'iJi thfi w'ay of an notation, Since lus timej. 
the niatcrial d];it Im a sound daiin to consideration in the notes 
ha,s grown inunc^isuruhly A fumdred years ago. very few* printed 
Arabic texts existt'd. ^nd nearly all the pertinent mfnrmation was 
still ImrScii in manuserspr^. Even runwadoys, when a gtHitd p^rt of 
Aralnc literature has iM^come available in printed form, it is often 
necessary^ in corinccttori w ith tlie yta^addimak, to refer to manu- 
scripts, in fact, gur knowledge ]ia>: outgruw^n the stage svhere the 
historical prohlcnus of a work like tlic rmiaidered \i\ 

it^ entirety I can Iw elucidated by uicansj of toornoic,s. Hit imp^r- 
tani task of inturpretatitm must be left to ntotiographs on indiv^idual 
sections of iho text, a scholarly lahtn- that has been attempted so 
far oiilv on a verv small scale In the ticiies to this traiisldtum. tlie 
major Vroblem has been one of selection, that of providing ref¬ 
erences that giv^ the fullest possible mfortnation in easily accessible 

form, t . r 

[ 1 ] same respects. It hns bwii po^ssiLlc to Ih; bnfcfcr tbjin de 

Sbtie. No^sadays. many of Ibn KtiaUini's example* from rtt^Uiical 
history no longer requlrt oomineiit, nor, from the pomt of view of 


^ S, £r*bm*Iu*!^thparticli- by Renuudquoted f 

For earlier aitumpts in lliis direciion tiy van ilen Bergli. J.-D. IjillmH, 
and K, Frank, see nil, 1, aw, wul *5+ io CU, wi. 


cxnt 





Trnmlafor^s 


modem hisitonn^aphv and sociology, dnes the acccpTahijlTy of [bn 
Khalduifj^ histurital iiiteqaretarlons li 4 ivt to lx* argued .^* 

A refcrerK:e to C- Brockelmann, der arithi$f'hen /.f- 

where authors and works of literature arecont^emed, rnakei« ^ 
it jxjssible to dispense with fiirthcr referenre^* save, perhaps^ for 
ven' recent biWb>piiiphlcaI materialp which lias been carefully 
examined before iiiclwJiiotr The Encydnpa^di^ oj ijhm and that 
splendid ttrnc-savintt tool, the C^nc<]frdtrM^ ft Indkfs dfh tradiitm 
ynuxiilmant^ were alsOt in many cases, considered sufficient guides 
tti further study: 

Apart from obvious refetences nf this kind, and a certain 
amount of necessary philobj^ical comment/*^ the sclecticFn of notes 
has been guided by ottc dominant consideration. \\ orks that I bn 
Khaldun him&cirknew^ kneiv aiioui^ or may reasonably be sup|»sed 
to have known or known about, Imve fieeii ctn|diasLzed. Hnotvlcdge 
of Ibn Khaldun's soyn’e:^ h of hnnieasunti^k assistunce in belter 
understanding bis liiNloiMcat position and siguiiicaTicc. While a very 
small start in this direction could lie tnade In the. footnotes to 
this traiislndon^ 1 am conviiiced tliiii this kind ofcommeui should 
be given preference over any other. 

When I bad completed my version, 1 compared it with tlic 
previous tran^ktions as carefully a is possible, giving partifiiUr at-- 
Tention to dc Sbtie's. I have nol considcml it necessary to acknow I- 
edge d.c Sbiie's help w henever I have corrected nustakes of my 
own. Nor have I felt It necessary to sigmd passages where 1 thmk 
de Shine erred, llie reistlef ignorant of .Arabic may be dighily 
puzzled when he ohserves the divergencies, often considerable, be¬ 
tween this translation and tiiRt ofde Slane. Xoneihelessj my ho[>e 
is that he will put greater reliance in die present traii&ladon, iit- 
though its recent origiitt of course, is no guarantee of its t^orrect- 


TLe total numbwr vT of une kind or aituihcr iiJ rbe MwjmI- 

dmnA \b a^oniiiliiiigiy aniall, Veoo's Lj by curtipBriscin+ Is full 

of wrong iUTcJ outdated 5tnTrrncnt,'s; cf. the Tnmabiiion by T. G. Berpirt asiil 
M. II. nj^di [[ihaoEL, S. Y-, 19‘irfi)^ jp. vuti Nmndly, Vkii wii |iaiulKiA|t|xd 
by liifi age'a predilection for learned infurrfiiition. Tlic desire to show off 
ane *3 learning ted to conimilting many hlunikrs, but also pnipiirEtt tlio soil 
(fir ^ treniiflidtnis ipriwih nf True liaLming, smc\i as ptuflcnt dnd frtfid 
civtlbc^itinn of Ibn tllniklun woekl nr^'er conienipUtrd, 

'“ Viinarit ri?adm|r?.of tlir MSS huve^ liuwcver, not Ijceii u>dlcaled wiih 
aoy degree of crmstsiency^ t'f. p, iibi?yc. 





TJif Present Translation 

Rciiderltip proper namL‘s is n minor problem in all traOslatlnns 
from rtic Arabic, as here. Araijic proper names can easily be 
tranikTiUeJ, and the method of Traiiseription employed here ijGcdi 
m spwMBl rcniiincnt Bowrver, foreign proper name*, ami es¬ 
pecially place names in nonhwestcni Africa (the Maghrib), make 
for complicaricMis. European place names, Spaiitsli ones most 
notably. havelHeen iraiislated into their accepted English or current 
native form. runnes from the East are given in tranfsrriprlort, 

except wlteii a generally accepted English forni exists. iTiere may, 
however, lie ditfcrciiee^ of opiiiiou as to what constitutes a geri:- 
fnuLIy accepted English form. Thus, some of the proper names as 
well as generally know n Arabic icnni retained in the translation 
have been deprived of their macrons or circumtlexca, wliile others, 
with perhaps ail eipial claim to aucVl distinction, have beoti left un- 
touclicd; as a rule, prt^ference has lieen. given to accurate irajiscrip- 
tiofi. With a very few exceptions, place names from nonhweslcm 
Africa Itave Ijcen given in w'hat may lie considered the most widely 
used and aroeptahle of the various French forms; usuLilIy, a tran¬ 
scription of the Arabic form has been added. In the case gf Berijor 
names, we will know bow I bn Khaldun pronoumed them, oikv b 
jrtudy of tlie manuscripts of the */fwr has been made For the time 
being, We know his proninu'iatiofi only in those cases where the 
manusi'ripts of the mntjittiiiimtih and the .ititobiuj^tiphy indicate it, 
and his priinunciatiotl has, of course, Iwcn followed. In iiuxlim 
scholarly litFralitre, there seems to he little agrecmuiit on the finer 
points of the tranwriptinn of anciont Derbcr trihal and personal 
names. 

Much more might lie said about tcclinica! details arising out of 
the present translutfoo Hmvevcr, if they were wrongly handled, 
mere knowledge of that tact would tiot repair the liunti done to* 
nor, if they were correctly applied, imTeasc by itself the uscfiilncis 
of, the translation of wliat has been called with little, if joy, 
exaggeration, "undoubtedly the greatest work of it-s kind that has 
over vet heeft created hy any mind hi any tuiit; or place, 

A. J, Tvjitbee, HHiily ofiliitoty (2d tttli! Loudon, tSSS), tl], ssa. 
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T/jt' hitrodvriioft <Wf/ BdoA Ona 
of t/te fror/ii H/ytory, Kitilb al-Hbaiv 

of fl>n K/iahim 




































THE \*AME OF GOD. THE MERCIFUL, 
= the COMPASSiON.^TE- PRAY, O GOD, 
I for our lord MUHAMMAD AND HIS 

family and the men around him. i*. 


THE SIlHV.ANT of God who needs the merry of God who 
is so rich in His kindness, 'Ahd^jr-Rdiman h* Mulmnwiad b. 
KiwUlfm aLHadraiUh-God pve hbn success!—says: * 

Praised be God! He is powerful and might)'. Lii His harul, 
Ik holds royal authority and kingsiiip.’ His are tlte (iiost 
heauliful natnes and attributes. His knowledge is sucii chai 
iioihing, be it revealed in secret whispering or (even) left 
unsaid, remuin.s strange to Him. Ihs power is such that noth¬ 
ing in heaven and upon eanh is too tiiucli fur 1 lim or escapes 


Him. 

Ik created us (rrtm the earth ai living, breathing crea- 
lures. Ik tiiade us to settle * on it as races and na rioos. From 
it. He pit>vided siwtenance and provisions for us._ 


‘ Tliesv wtifd* written In Mjphrilil scri[)t in B and C. MSS ^nttrn 
l«i!r in Il)n ItlmJiiMii'i life Jre more etfunivt*. A ulrESuiy Inti: "Tliy 
iMrist, iiJwm, (religioku} srimlar, rinef |udj;c. Wall-4iJ-<linbd-«r-RitjniiW h, 
Khal,i:.»-God Irnf-thcu his life-li« C m the 

“’Dili i» the Mwtirt Judirc. Witi-nd-dm Ahtl Ziiyd lU-M^ilu. Djeadi: 
''Om- Lord and Mjvitcr, ttic i^eniirt or Cod whin necdb CtoUj tll?c 

Musiim JiidKet Ahu t^yd b^Hhaliliui aUM^Ukl 

—Cwl Icitigllitn thiift ajiil trrcii|jtlii.ui hh }udgnienT> and repair sU his 
piuveir* Itf. % 1+^. Ijelow] arid hiS sen on® with gpod AiXih ui Hi* 
lence aiiJ md genefosiry, for Me i* iia thJiEp diiU He bojs 

rowtir over everything*—hm ^ ^ r - 

' Tlie*** temi» {mui^ jml aft" coinmonly to refer to ihfi 

Piitiinil iiud sopcfnaiiiral woriiil!*, resfux’iivdy. . , - . r .. 

» I he root from whidl %mhlH "tivilimiini dmvf«|. is iiied Here. 
It is The piuTHiit ihe ihitihah ^IllvooLlOrt. ' of AmUic w orKs to aLunmaniu 
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InvfKiitmit 


Tlu* * wombs of our moihtT't atal liousw aro our pIk>iL*. 

1, iJ SuftleriPiKt' iind food kt'Kjt tih ulivi^. Time wears u*f our. t)ur 
liv 'es' fiiiat ic-mis^ tiie dates of whirli liave been fiKcU for us in 
the l)ook (of destmy), claim us. Hut He b-sfy and iJersists. 
He is the Living One who docs not die. 

Prayer and Ijlcssings uiion our Lord and Master, Mu* 
hammad, the Arab * prophet, whom roniii and Gospel have 
mentioned and described; * him for tvlujse birtii tlie world 
that b was (already) in lalH;>r liefore Sundays were following 
upon Saturday.^ in regular se<],ueiice and before Saturn and 
Behemoth had Irefome sepaniU'd; * him to whose truthfiilne.ss 
pigeon and spider bore witness.^ 


the main ibente td tlir wurh, iiid tliij i* wh*i Ibn KhAldun aiieitipia to tio 

lienr ill twu pirngniphs, 

TTifi word ■'races," Amtiicjif, niav also itisid ’‘lieneraflims." Ir is 
oiiiii>niiny rr^ti^krcd h]F p, L 2^ below. 

* [n the medieval poUiriits Ijeoveeri Mmllia* stii) ilTristjani 4iid Ntusltms 
and Jews, an imporunt sdhjtct of djituuBsion waa the fpftreuiees to Stjlj4ni- 
tnwi that, iccardm^ tti MunJlin Theoloinana, oould he finicid in ^L)>iurc. 
L’f., fttr ltwtii»N», Mmimutiiitei, fo Ittnta, tii. amJ tr. A. S. Halhin and 

n. Cohui CNcw York. isSeh p. vm; J llon-vitj [„ El. i.r. ••Tawrit"; 
Vi. M. Witt, '’His S'jjin! is AJjmsd," ai Tit Afutiim ff'orU, XLJIl (mArh, 
110-17. 

" existed jtflw lo time iiul if raji tfi htwiv iif leitsj in 

IS 0 S 1 I and Ihi'OUfrh thr divine 11 (tin of proplnnv. which, ss Mimethui^ divliu; 
wa.s iLmi priiuevAl, nicdN'ecKl'ktqtik, mv^ur, HJil'ah) dicorv of the iwiiticvjl 
prophetic light w« aiinttion i» ortluxlok Wair, Irmg iKjfihW Ibn liluibliJH's 
iLiTic arid lijid htwn spread umirily tJinJopli jiw meitiuiti id SiiHstn. ilf 
T. Afulriko, Ihf Ffriott Mithtimmetii jn Lfhie vjtJ afiinha atinfr timritirtr 
(flitiM'hliolflt, tynj, pp. 5ia (T.i I.. ii> jt’f, i.tt, “Nur Miiliaiii. 

madL"' 

Stitiim oociipies the wventh heaven atij, ihcnrfnre, rviirLieiu* tile most 
rvrnr^te rilaTance. Cf. W, IbrtTiiT m l\t. to, '■Ziibal." 

,jJ-fillip 4jJ Mil# tlw Hilllloil HtllfTTlOth of Joh 'Kills, which Jowisji 

tradittOM ideiitinedi wiih LevLitliaii, Sc.ujv «n™nentatora nf lioT'an bn 1 f n 
(i-r, aJ-Haydiwi nnd the rt-Tewiiccs ffivwi by lEc SLuie) idi-itliJV iNi- mtlMoEi- 
tal hall upon wltiidi the eirtli Tvsta w'nh Beheitiolb ' - * 

’ Ultfii Xli 4 u«imiiiJ left ilotw to go tn Mrdiiu, he stayed m a cave for 
SOrto- Mtnc. Meccans tvht> went jHut liliu mw Uihi twn pigentu had huilt ;i 
riesT over the mtnincc to Hio cave. Binl/icir a ipolrt hud siueail 4 wch owr 
ii. Iticy coiudiitleil th.it no i.iiie ttiaUI have used tlni cave recenilv. 'niL* 
n»nou» iL'geiul. whitli ia metiiloiiod Ity ilie ctuiiJiiniTarieii nn Our'in f)-io f mO 
IS of rs^ihi-r lute ongiti »,i<| wa^ oiinsiili*re,i w,ih w„u. Hiapidim even hy 

medieval hjogntplier* the Prurte, U. Ibn Ikthfr. liiJdiuk (Ciurn 
lASI-fla/lMuai-wl. IIJ, is( f ,iw ^Lwrn, 


* 



Jnv^aUnn 


(Prayerand blossln^s) also ufujti his family ami die men 
around him who hy ticirif his rompamtuii * and foliasv^irs 
wide infliienre and fame eiid who by supporting him 
found unity while their etwniies were weakened ilirough dis- 
fHjrsion. V’ray, <> God^ lor him and them, for as lottg as 
Ubm shall CTintinue to enjoy its lueky fortune and tltc frayed 
rope of unbelief shall remain cur[ Give manifold blessings 

(to him and theni)l_ 

• Jfuihum, ai in B iivl D. A. C, And E hive *'lovui|f him." 


S 




( FOREWOIIU) 


HISTORY is a discipline widely culrRated amonp nations 
and ractfs, Lt is eagerly sought after, llie tiien iti the streei, 
the ordinary people, aspire to know it. Kings and leaders vie 
for it. 

Both the learned and the ignorant are able lo understand 
it. For on the surface history* is no more than information 
about ixilitkal event.?, dynasties, ajid ocrurrences of the re¬ 
mote past, elegantly presented and spiced with proverbs. It 
senes to entertain large, iTowtled gafherittgs and brings to 
us an understanding of human affairs. (It shosvs) how chang¬ 
ing eoiuiitions afFectetl (human affairs), how cenain dynas¬ 
ties came to occupy an ever wider space in the w'orld, and 
how they settled die earth until they lieand the call nnii thuir 
time WiuH up. 

The Inner meaning of history, on the other hand, involves 
speculation and an attempt to get at the truth, subtle ex¬ 
planation of the cau.seA and origins of existing things, and 
deep knowledge of the how and why of events, ( History,) 
therefore, is firmly owted in phiIoso])hy. It dc5cr\'es to be 
accounted a branch of (plulosophy)/ 

The outstanding Muslim historians made exhaustive col¬ 
lections of hi.storical events and wrote them down in hook 
, 3 form- But, then, persons who had no right to ootrupy them¬ 
selves with history introduced into those books untrue gossip 
which they liad thought up or freely invented, as well as 
false, discredited report.? which they had made up or embel¬ 
lished. Many of their successors followed in their step.? and 

“ CT. p. -m-I. 

e 




Th^ ^ftar^i/Ig of lUtlorji 


passed thai iiifrtmwtioji mi to us as ihev liad lioard it. Thej 
did not Uwik for. or juv any attention to, lliv raioies of evonls 
aiu! roiMlitioiis, nor diil tliov elijntiiaie or reject nonsensical 

Uitle eHdrt is liciup made to (jei at tlie truth. The cniical 
eye. as a rule, is not sharp Errors and unfouiiaed assump^ 
thvTts are doselv allied and iLitnihai elements in historical in¬ 
formation. Bliiid iniM ill traditum is miii-rimd trait in 
human heiiigs. Oixupatton with the(-^rlinlarly) disci pi hies on 
the part of tiiost t%liu lw\c no right is \Mdespread. But the 
pasture of stupidity is uiiwhoksome for nunkind. No one 
ran stand up agairisr the authority of truth, and the evil of 
ralsdmod is lo be fought w ith enlightening speculation. Hie 
reiHiner merely dirtaics and passes on (the tnuterial). U 
takes critical insight to sort out the hidden tiutJi. ii ta es 
hTHiwledge to by trudi bare and |K)ii.s!i it so that critical in- 
siglit iiiav tie appiit^d m it- 

Many systematic historical works ha^x- been com|>osetl, 
and the history of natums and dyriasiie.-s in the world has been 
compiled aiid writtcn down. But liiere are very few (hisio- 
riitns] who luvc liccoine so well knowii a;* to be recogruxed 
as aulhorines, and who lu<ve replaced tl.c products of their 
predere.sMJi’S bv tiieirown w orks. Tiiey can almost bectniiited 
on the hngers'of the iiand-s tticy arc iiardly tnorc nuniemus 
liiau the vowcU in |Trjmmatic:il Coii.'fltfuriions (^wUich are jhst 
three). There are. Icr instance. Ibn Ishiiq; aJ-Tabari; 

IIin al-Kallu: Muhammad h. 'Umar al-W dqldi; Sayf b. 
T'mar iil-Asudr. d-Mas*udi.“^ and other famo^^ (hbu>- 


«■ Malanimi.ll h. die femrus l>iug«fhy (draA} ef 

MiilliimailaL He died '» )so .-.r I3l t^-w. 'fTT, nsl- C-f. O^fC., i, la.M.. 

b. bnr. lUthor nf lUe .Unal.i. aii/nS-UtO ltUilHlhl3|, Cf, 

.o. or .K. cr. CVtL. 

’* «nd hiuonai. of 1.10^1 

fT4v-^sa|. Cf. h I Sfi t: . !■ , r 

“ He died If. ISO [nw ml. t r ■ ':r, Y,. ., , ,fp. 

ii. Bl-hSnfiiJfii, d. 3 'W or a 4 d [oSfi nr Jla.l Cl. (j^L, 1 , l-m tT., 

Sufipl., 1. no F. 
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rians) who ;iri? (.Itstiii^iiished from the gereraJ rtin (of hls- 
tonans). 

It is wtl] kru)Wti to competent persons ;)rid relhiblc ex¬ 
perts lliat the wurlts of al-Mas-'udi and a]-VV 3 t|iil[ are 
suspect and olijectitmahle in certain respects.’* However, 
their works have been ilist'mguished by universal acceptance 
of tlie Infomiation they contain and by adoption of their 
methods and their presentation of materijl. The disteminj; 
critic is hli own judge as to which part of their material he 
finds spurious, and which he gives credence to, Civilii^ation, 
in its (different] conditions, contains (diHeront) elemetits to 
which historical information may be rektetJ and with which 
reports and historical matenais may be diecked. 

\fust of tile histories by these (auilions) cover everything 
because of the universal gcographicqJ extcitsion of tJie two 
earliest Islamic dynasties " and lietause of the vciy wide 
selection nf sources of which they did or did not make use. 
Some of these autliors. such a.s al-Mas'udI and historians of 
his type, gave an exhaustive history of the pre-Islamic dv- 
nastics and nations iiml of other (pre-Islamic) affairs in gen-, 
erah Some later hi.storlans, on the other hand, showed a 
tendency tosvarfi greater restriction, hesitating to be so gen¬ 
eral aiiJ coniprehetisive. They brought together the hap^ 
|>enings of their own |K'riod and gave exhaustive historical 
information about iheir own part of the world. They re- 
.nricted tiiemselves to (he liistory of their own dynasties and 
cities. Thu w as done by I bn Hayyiln. the liistoiian of Spain 


tbn Mialtliiri'si K^yptinh pupil, Ihn tlajar. \s d j;ot>d witJii^M it» to iJ,e 
pitnisan objtiitnijit yf tWk.giarn Uk historijiini memipncd Al- 

M&s'iiai s wc.rliji are uui cl citrulaNci* Iwcauw- he a Shrah 

and Mil ta III ah. arwl llie Spajujrd tbii Dihi-ab (tF. G^H 1 3m|i ■ SaPPl 
1.54+ f.) tIuujBht very liith: uf him. a. lliti“yHjiir, Us^n (llvdiTj- 

had , iyu-i3l. IV. aa+r. i, .if™ m.iaidcrEd an un- 

irDfliful iransminer of hiatorital tradiiknia and ignursirir iil' pn--l»]aniic lii$, 
icry Aih-Shatt't ijcrljTrJ all hi* vintHif's lo hu Cf, af-Klutib jl- 

la+j^/ivut). Ill, i+rt.: niHi Urn HaUr, 

(HyUenitjircj^ lhid!f*-r2-7v IX, s^^rt lit. ’ ' 

^"TliaT is^ I tic t'nTayyiiLk ihi** 'Abbiaiiia^ 




Earlier 

and liu- Spanisli Lliiiavydds/' and bv Ihri ^v-Raqtq, the Ins- 
t^^rian of tfrtqiyah mul tlii; dynasty ui Ka'iTnuafi (al-Qayra- 
wdn).^® 

'Hie lalf*r historians wct*^ all trailition-bound and dull of 
nature and intoUigenw. nr, (at any rate) did not try not to 
he dull. They merely coined ” die (older historians) and 
followed their example, Tliey dlsreifanled the diaiiges in 
crifulitions and in the customs of natiotis and races that the 
passing of time had brought about. Thus, they pre.sented his¬ 
torical Information alHJui dynasties and stories of events from 
the early period as mere forms without substance, blades 
without scabbards, as knowledge that must Iw considered 
ignorance, because it is not known what of it is extraneou.'i 
and what is genuine, (Their mformuiion) concerns liap- 
peilings the origins of vvliicU ure not known. It concerns 
species tile genera of whicli ,ire not taken into consideration, 
mu! whose (spcidhc) ditlereiiccs are not verified.“ With the 
information they set down they merely repeated historical 
material which Is. in any case, widely known, and follow'ed 
the earlier historians who worked on it. They neglected the 
itiiportance of change over the gencratiiiiis in their treatment 
of (he (liistorkiil material), because they had no one who 
coiihl interpret it for them. Their works, therefore, give no 
explanation for it. When they then turn lo the description of i, s 
u particular dynasty, they reixiTt the hi.^torUal iiiformatinii 
about it (incchanicjilly) .'ind take care to preserve ii as it imd 
been passed on down io them, he it imaginary or inie. They 


*' llavvau 1>, Kljataf, (i>B7,/Se-I07flJ, Cf, t, Saf^l Sup/>U 

J, 57B; iittl sm: Isi'low. S;304, B aud C dmAge die ceirmt tim l^ayyaii in 
Ttic lEJirEit^ rsj AbO IJayyAn. ^ , 

“ IhriliSin b. whi) A,a V.L GAL^ L SuppL, 

ti nlsi* beluw^ JiDd 

Ifi miyiib nUi^s the riiimi^ of ttir Rcwd pfminn! of Afrkii. Thia 
[graphical tiTifi U caimncmljr by IIki KhiilUust (cTr p, beloi^] tuid 

bill lufrti rtitOJiied in ibip ttJiiiiiiiiaii, 

® LsieniUy, 'wavt pn ibe luom." Cf., for irisianct% a 14 ^ 4 1- ip VU. 

For ihetc lerrija of liTgit^ see heJnVf^ ih^, 4nri UT'** for cacitiiiple^ 
iTf, Hnmbudj p. Mi. 
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do not turn to the bcffiniimp of tlie dynasty. Nor do they tell 
why it unfuiled its b;iiincr anti was able to give prtitnincnce 
m its embknn, or what caused it to come to a stop wlieti it 
had reiU’hed its tcrni. llte suuioni, thus, has stiij to seun'h 
for the beginnings of conditions and for (the principles of) 
organization of (the various dynasties), ile must (Iiinjsplf) 
investigate wliy riie various dynasties brougJtt pressures to 
liear u[>un each other and why they succeetied each other. Jle 
must search for a conviitclng explanation of the elements 
that made for munial separation or contact atnoiig the dv- 
nasties. All this will be dealt with in tlie IniroduLtion to this 
W'ork. 

Other historians, then, eutne with too brief a presentaiiou 
(of history), They went to the eJitreme of being sausited 
with the names of kings, without any gcnealogital or liiw 
toricsl Information, and with only a tiuinerical hidicaiion of 
the length of rtdgns,” This was done by Ibn Ha.shu| in the 
ami by those lost sfieep wfto followed his 
method. No iTedence can be given to what tlicv say. llicv 
are not cojisiitercd tmstworthy, nor is their mateidnl 
sitlered worthy of tratisniissioii. for they caused useful ma^ 
terinl to bo lost and damaged the inotljods and rustnms ac- 
knowlcdged (as sound and practical) by historian.^. 

WheJi I had read the w'orks of oiliers and prolied into the 
recesses ofyc.'^ierdtty and today* I shook myself out of that 
drowsy complaceiiry and sleepiness. Althotigh ml much nf a 
wriier,” [ exhibited my own literary iihility as well as I 
could, and, thus, cumjtoscti a book on history. In (this book) 

1 lifted the veil from conditions as they arise iji the various 
generations, I arranged it in an orderly way in chapters 


= l or the sowdllftl 'diwt letiera" mendorttil here as used for natnrrlciil 
jndicaiio]!. see d. ssa to Cb. vj, 

jT iiOOQ to ID(J4 (IT Jtl7U/ri|. Cf. 

Gv-^Z., I, SfO; Sjtfi/il., 1,53fJ f. Itm KMdun'i reference to rlir MfsJn 
was app^ircntly .y [;lAjjE RhiitiC.n, ed. llLiget f Lcipziit 

r.,„ ' bftTffttiiiat on my own for autliorsldp thoatrh ( ^ 4 * iMtik- 

rupip. r m 





Confrnlf .-Irrafigfmrnt 0/ l^e fFnrIs 

deuling with hlsttirii'ul facts urul reHcxtions. In ii I .<<Iiowe(l 
Iiow and why dynasties ajtd civ ilk a tint! originate, t baswi the 
work on the liisinry t>f tltc- two races tliat constittJte tlie 
population of the Maghrih at tln> time and people its various 
regions and cities, and on that of liitrir ruling houses, both 
long- and slioi't4ivt:-d. hiduding the rulers and allies they 
had in the |MSt, These two races are the Arabs and the 
Berbers. They are iht* two rates known to have resided in 
the Maghrib for sue!) a tong time that one can hardly imagine 
thev ever lived elsewhere, for its inhabitants know' no other 
human races, 

I corrected the coiitems of the work cai efully and pre¬ 
sented it to the jiidgnii-nt of scholars and tlie elite. I followed 
an tjiiiisuul method of arrangement aiu! division into chap¬ 
ters. From the various ][>ossilulities, I clio.se a remarkable and 
original method, hi the work, 1 com men ted on civilkaTion, 
on iirbani/atiaii, ant! on the essential character is tics of hu¬ 
man social organization, in a way that explains to the reader 
how and whv things are a.s they arc, and shows him how the 
men w lui tvmstitutcd a dynasty fir^t came upon the lustoriral 
scu’iic. A.s a resiill. be will wash his hands of any bllnc! trust 
in tradition. He will Uccttmc .(ware of the condirion-s of 
periods and races that were before his time and that w ill be 
after tt, 

1 divided ihe work Into an iiitroductiari and three lu>oks: 

’Hie IntrodiiCtion deals with the great merit of 
historiography, (oHers) an appreciation of its various 
merhotU, :md cites errors of tiie historians. 

The First Book deals with Gisilizaiion aiid its es¬ 
sential characteristics, namely, royal auiliority, govem- 
meni, gainful occupations, ways cif mukiug a living, 
crafts, and scifiice,s. as well as with the causes and 
reasons thereof. 

The Secotui Hook deaU with the history, races, and 
d^Tiasties of the Arabs, From the Ijcginning of creation 
down TO this time. This will include references to sucli 


ForfumrJ 


famnus nations and dynasties contemporanetsus with 
them” as die Nabataeafis,®® tlic Syrians, lliu l*crsians, 
the Israelites, the Copts, the Greeks, the Byzatumes, 
and the Turks. 

"I hc Third Hook deals with the history of the Ber¬ 
bers and of the ZanataJi U'lio are pan of tiicjn; uitli llieir 
nrij^ins atvd races; and, in partieubr, with tlie royal au¬ 
thority and dynasties in the Maghrib. 

Later on, there was my trip to the East, in order to find 
out ahoLii the maJtiroUl illtiininatioii it fdfers and to fulfill the 
religious duty attd custoTri of cirtuiiiajnbulaTing the Ka'bah 
and Visiting Medina, us well as to study the sy sterna lie works 
and tomes «ri {Eastern) histoiy, As a result, ! was able to till 
the gups in my historical hifonnatujn about the non-Arab 
{ Persian) nilcrs of those lnnd:s, and alioin liit l iirkish dynast- 
tics in the regions over which they ruled, t added this infor¬ 
mation to whut 1 liad written here (liefore In tins connection). 
1 inserted it into tile treatment of tlie nutiotis of the various 
districts uiid rulers of the various dries and regioiiA that w'cre 
ronieinporiiTy with those (Persian and Turkish) races. In 
this connection I w as brief and coiidse and prefen ed the easy 
goal to tlie difficult one, 1 proceeded from general genealogi- 
cqJ (tables) to detailed historical intbrmaiiou. 

riuis, (iliis work) coiuiuns an exliitusiive history of tlie 
world, li fimej. stubiii.*m stray wisdom to return to the fold, 
k gives causes and reasons for happenings in the various 
dynasties. It tums out to lie a vessel for philosophy, a re¬ 
ceptacle for fiistorlcaj knowledge. Hie work enntaim the 

* Since the prE-ld^silc Amhai jin; consiacred tn luv« eniiieil f,liicr tins 
heiaJtminjg: of ihe wmlrt, qli the nmiocts of the world rimy Ua sjiiiJ lo hnvy 
iieeii llieir i^dntcirrfKiniriH. 

^ i he Njtialjiriic*, artoidiiiR t« Muslim Irelkf, were the preddamic 
piijiukTian indiJiferKrus ta the 'Iran. 'I"*''' eneieul Syrian*, At neU At rfit 
Nahmacans, uiclarlc the mcieot M esoptiiafniaiii. 

” Bidun aod E liiivfl. oZ-rfiMfr "j^eneral nismioi/' hm thir readiiie 
seems prefenthle. Hie ^'ejieatui'ieuJ lutiles ai* the emry wtlicli Jliti Khnlihm 
TTpilarly atliis Up the hutOTlcal desctiirtitin of ^leoiiles mid dyiiasties in the 





C))jiten(s iirid Tittr iif the ff'orU 

IiiAton' Ilf t)vt? A rails ami (he fieriicrs, hiith llie sfUentary 
fjroiips and the rioTiuids. It also contains rvfcrcnce.i lo tiie 
great dyria^tiL-s that were contemporary \rith them, aiiJ, 
moreov'er, cleariy indicates incmorahle lessons to he luarnej 
from early comlitiojis ajid from suhst?c|ueiit history. There¬ 
fore, I railed the worti "Book of Lessons and .\rdiivL’ of 
lilarly and Sohscqueiu History, Dealing with the f’<>liti€!il 
Kvents Cotureriiing the Arabs. Non-Arahs, and Berbers, and 
the Supreme Kulers Who Were Contemporary with 
Tliein." “ 

! ondttfd riothing ranreming the origin of races and dy¬ 
nasties. concerning the syndironistti of ihe earliest nations. 
conctTTiing the reasoii-s fur chungc and earialioii in |ia.st pe¬ 
riods and \s'ithjti religious gi’oups. concerning dynasties hjkI 
religions groups, towns ami luTitlet.'i, .strength and humili¬ 
ation, large numbers and sniaU numbers, sciences aiict crafts, 
jgains and Insse?-, changing general condUiotis, nomadic imd 
sodejiiary Hie, actual evont-s and future evetiTs, all things ejs- 
fUH'ted to ocnirin cjviliration. 1 treaied tvm'thing compre- 
hcn.sively and eshaustivdv and e\j)laiiieii the aigumenis fur 
anti causcj* of itls existence)._ 

• Tji .Amtiic: Ji/Ji/fi reis^-ihufhir f i 

ai-^inth ^it-l-Ktrkir mm dhuwl 

nie exiitt nu^isinp, Lif itw titJe, tf tbc words dt- 

mvhtdJd' iiaMUjhir, trjii^laU’<l here Archive tif luirly y:riil Suhsefiucnl 
Miatoj v/' hits pivtin. vise rn ptilh'Ii spcnilaritn. A m'lTlt ili.wiiwjun lii llial nf 
K. Ktihen in OrimdliA, KV l in vfij. "nie aiircrt-nt fiu(r|;c.5ty.i3>a 

jre rtJuvrnirnliy iy.minnTijCcd hy I'isclitli. hh\ttt/^rt uRd fanififufttn 3-^ 

(n. A'l]. Cloju'at Ui the correct timlei^rjnrting Silvcfitrc dc 55ary In lii^ 

ChmlcmnikH arat^ (IVris^ TU 

iti.1 aUhjbdt pbi-LTl iieiLt H-i radi Luhrr arc |,-rammjytal 
if mi:* ivlitt'is rdtr Ili the subjiTi arnJ fTeJicato of u DomirLit senierice. Hie 
(iihji’fp Lif d UiHiiilul ?iinEcnL:i'; iiomcs ar die nml The ^Tre(lik;.ilE 

iisuqtty nr rhv t:Hil Hie n- whirli INi Uhitlilim unutP 'bi;|rmiHiig ijjd 

•'en.i ’ ftt lie Iwrv Ia nntdr irit|jly clrjf I v tlw uri^ordiJth^ g^inicrsce 

wftl aj by Uie ^vliolr In tlir henlL-iue, 

if/ ix4-mi ^t^dakv mtt dUhn^Mir, tnmaliiTMi hm liy ' tiirly unuJitkiiift 
aiKi hisfoT^ /■ ieicr^ w the t-arb LHTryJltioLu/^ the iif 

hiHTiiiiL aful pnlificaE prpjitii/iiiititi* w Inch come fivst thr ^ulijeci nf 

Ji lUJiuliiiLt M'liienite; ’'aulLi-E;f[iitint hisiDty'' npiri ibem as the 

predialtc of a isorainiti wnterire fiillow.'f iti iiibtect^ Thr (jninmaric^] t^iH- 
ncctinD !■• ct»it"eived by llwi KliukhTn ^ a ki^ical *.*orirMt:tLotu sU|:fpesti]iJE^ n 

iiHURdl iit'KLu butwcott iind ''aubsei(ueni 







As a reMjlt, tins book lias Enwimc unique, as it comutm 
umiMiul knowletljife and familiar if liidiien wiMloiii. Still, after 
all lias been said, ! am conscious of imperfection when f I 
look at) the scholars of (past arul vontcmiwrarj) timoa* *” I 
confess mj' inability to penetrate so difheult a subject. I wish 
that men of scholarly compcteni'c and wide, knowleilge would 
look at the hook with a critical, rather than a complarcjii eye, 
and silently correct and overlook tlie mistakes they come 
uiKin. The capital of knowledge that sii individual scholar 
has to offer Is sir all* Admission (of one's slrntt comings) saves 
from censure* Kindness from colleagues is hoped for. 11 is 
God whom 1 ask to make our deeds acceptable in His sight. 
He sulhees me. He is a good protector.*® 

’*Ahl ttf-mfir. Pw tJau exprvuiaii, cf. .tuiiJiiafftvfhy, p. SS7, Jind bei«w, 

tit'iaimat al-j'fif). 

*Cf. Qur*in s,lTS Her?)* In sorne MSS, c dcduanDfi addressed a 
priicxitar pttron follows hetr. 
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INTTtODL^CTlOS 




Tht rixrUtnte -/ histarihgrMpky. —Ar of 

iht iVTiaui apprmchu ia hittery.—A gUmpti at tht 
differtnt kinJi of tmrt to itihkh hutonani ure habit, 
Hvmtihhtg abnui uhj! tktir tmrs etcur*^ 


I T S>ioirj.t> BE KN'OWX Th:it historj' is a discipline that 
has a ffretiE Jiimiber or(aiffhrent) approachc-s. I is useful 
aspects are x'ory many. Its ^al is distilig'uishetl. 

(History) maktis us acquainted with the conditions of 
past nations as they are reflected in dteir (national) character. 
It mlikes us aitiuaimed with the biographies of the proptiets 
and witli the dynasties and tK>licies of rulera. Whoever so 
FYiay thus achiev^e the useful result of liein^ able to 
imitate historical examples in religious ami worldly matters. 

Ttie (ssTiting” of history) retiiiLre!i miitierous sources 
and greatly varied kiKUvledge. It also requires a good specii- 
lative tninti and thomtighness. (I'^ossessioii ol thi-sc two 
qualities) leads the historian to the truth and keeps him fmm 
slips and errors, If he trusts historical infijrmation in its pbua 
tmnsmitted form ajid has no clear knowledge the prin¬ 
ciples resulting from custom, tlic fundamental facts of poli¬ 
tics, the nature of civilisation, ftr the cfimlitions goventlng 
human social organizaiion, and if, furthermore, he tines not 
cvulmitE remote or ancient material through oomparison 


* 'llie fiiltowisie foiif pH ECS werf tratistited by H. A. Sifliol*™,. TraFf.*^- 
tiomsqf Eijiltra Pottn and (CambnilpE, l-Jiti), p;i- Ambic 

down ta p. W, 1 . Sfl. vf till* wa, tdltcd wuli fioi« and . 

clowary hy H. H. MawHmiild.yt Stltr.iiunfrof« iht Proffgomenaof Ihn hhalddn 
I SEiitiiUic ScHfis^ Ku. 4']! [Lei ttlpsi* T^iS; re|Tf. 

•* Nictioisou itipplk's ‘'student” uutviui uf “wi'iiltig. 
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with tii'ur or conK^nipcirary inattriul, |il- ufteii caiHKil 
^Uiinhiin^ untJ ^shjipmg aiui fk'viutlii^ friTti) (hv of 

trutli. Historians, Qur'an coninic'iitators aitd Icaifing rratis- 
mitters haw ixJtniiiitK'd frequfnt wrors in tht* stork's and 
cvcMits they reported. Hiey accepted them in the phitii uaiis- 
mitted fortn^ without repard for its value. They did not diock 
them with the principles underlyini' sueli liistoriea] sintarioits, 
tior did they compart* tlmm with similar material. .Mso, they 
did not probe (more deeply) with the yardstick of philosophy i 
with the help of knowledge of the nature of things, or with 
the lielp of siJeciiJatjoii and historical insight. Therefore, they 
striiyctl frora the iruth anti found themselves tost in llie desert 
of basek'ss assumptions atid errors. 

This is espetiully the case with hgnres, eiiher of sums of 
money or of soldiers, whenever tliey CKiur in stories, 'I hey 
offer a good opportunity for false mfnrmatioa and constitute 
a velikle for nonsensical statemejits. They must be to tit rolled 
and diecked with the lielp of lumwn Fiindamental facts. 

Tor e.vample, al-Mas'udi and many Other historians re¬ 
port that Moses counted ihe army of the Isravliles In the 
desert,*^ He had all those able to carry arms, especialty those 
twetity years and older, pss niuster. 'Ilicre turned out to be 
etX),oao or more. In this connection, (al-Mas'iidi) forgets lo 
take into comidenition wJiether Kgypt and Syria could 
sibly liave held .such a number of soldiers. Eveiy realm mav 
have as large a miUilo as it can hold and 5up]3ort, hut no 
more. This fact is attested hy WL'll-kpinwii customs and fiimil- 
lar conditions. Moreover, an army of this size cajmoi march 
or fight as a unit, llio whole availahle tetritory would lie 
too small for it. If it were ip Iwttle forniation, it would e.v- 
tend two, three, or more times beyond die field of vision, 

“ Cf, al-Nfi»'Vidi, Mtituj mih-d^ithiih (I'iiris, I 8 «l- 77 h 1 , US f.i fV. « 0 . 
.■VUNtiJs'ua! C'uft'M Ijripfiy tn die iiumbiiT irf Unnilitw. Aectiriling: tn al-Hahn, 
KiidI' (MS. Nuru OsijunUf, sOfli. ful, 

left biiTpt wrtj) q-!f[j,iMWj TUM ahte fo corry unui'jRit cdiiiiiIm|* tjnjit; jiiJcr 
tuJi aiHl rv\vt %i^ty ypai's nf cinct nuiiitifT (103,^150 fniiiift iri Nuin. 

kiiiLWH to tUt^ Anilpr, vf.. fsir iiiitaiiti-, \\m Kathlr. iitridy;ih[ 
t, :ffli I wbi.'ft' iJifr printed Jext givcA 




Krrvtmati Figurri, hnulitfx 

How. iVitri, c«ulJ such punks fiffhi ^vith earfi other, or 
one liattk fontiatioii g^in iht «PP^ 

UoL'f* ncn know ^vhai ihc other hank doing! Ihe situation 
at the prust-jn day testifies to the correctness of tins stuie- 
mem. t he psi resemliles the future more than one (drop of) 
water anotljer. 

Furthermore, the realm of the Persians was much greater 
than that of the IsraeUtes. lliis fact k attcstetl hy Nebu^ 
chadoezzar's victory over them. He swallowed up thetr 
country and gamed complete control over U. He de^ 
sinn-ed Jerusalem, iheir reUgious and political capitaL And 
he was merelv one of the offirkk of the province «t l ars 
It is said that he was the governor of die westem border 
region. Tlie Persian provinces of the two hJrm asair. 

TnmsOKania, and the region ofDerbend on the Caspiati Sea 
were much larger than the realm of the liraektcs. \ er. the 
Pcrsiitii iinny did not attain such a number or even appro.acb 
it The greatest concentruiiori of Persian troops, at ak 
Qadkivah. amounied to lS0.tM)0 men. all of whom had their 
letJineTs. 'Phis is accorJiiig to Suyl ' who said that witli 
their retainers they amoiimed to i.ver -OO.OOO persons. Ac¬ 
cording to ■A'islud. and a.-ZuhrJ.^^ the t^vp 
with which ItusTum advanced against Sad at jl-Qadisivali 
amomued to only men. all of whom kid tiiem rc- 

Then if the Israelites had really amounted to such a 
number, the extent of tlie area mukr their rule would have 
k-en larger, for the size of administrative units and provmees 
under a particular .lynasty k in direct proiK>nmtt to the -nze 

I'ScV”*" 

V Muta,. .!«. .W *”1 l’« “< 

74si/ 43|, €*'. G-dt-, 1. on Utiffi-. h 
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of its militia and the groups that support the (dvTiasty), as 
uiil be explaineii in the section on pnivinces in the first 
liook** Now, it is well known tliat ihc territory of the 
([sruelites) did tiot cimiprifie an area larger than the Jordan 
province and i^alestine in SvTia .md the region of Medina 
and Kliaybar in the Also, there wore only three 

generations^* between Moses and Israel, am>riiing to the 
be St-informed scholars. Moses was the son of Amrarn, the 
son of Koliath {QiS/liI or the son of Levi {IMtl or 

the son of Jacob who is Israel-All ah. This is Moses' 
genealogj- in the Torah " The length of time l^eiween Israel 
and Moses was indicated by al-Mas’i'idl when he suitl: 
"Israel entered Egypt with lib ehildren, the tribes, and their 
children, when they came to Josepli iiumiK'rmg seventy 
souls. Tite length of their stay in Egvpt ittitU they’ left with 
Moses for the liescrt was two liundred uml twenty year*. 
During those years, the kings of the Copts, the riiarauhs, 
passed them on (as their subjects) one to the other.*' ** It is 
improbable that the descendants of one man could branch 
out into such a number wjtliin fimr generations.^* 

It has been assiiined that this number of soldiers applied 
to the time of Solomon and Jus successor.'i. Again, this I'H 
improbable. Between Solomun and Israel, there were only 
eleven generations, thai is: Solomon, the son of David, the 
son of Je.sse. the son of Olied {'CUdJi, or the son of 

Bon/ ( Hit' itZj df the iio[j of SsHniot!| Jsiiin of 

Kaiii^hon, the son of Anminaaiili {'JmmmatMh, nr IJ,m- 
nu/iditMii), the son of Uurn, the son of Itezron {iiiut/fnm, 

*■ See p]>. Nflpw. 

^ Sut alki p- 474+ ittlim , 

** riic ^orly hi ri[rresi'Died by |iiii;| Hu* fltiti?inpiii (l 4 t 4 'r nif- 

retted hy llui KluilriLin) ill nr itii re were fuur geiicriiliofcis bi-twem Moiie> imil 
Jortilh Ainr^llt n:l4dif itu.* rwui nF Jatiar, the wn of KtitiJilh. Cf ali^o. for 
uJ^tLluce+ mk- 1 liii*liib|, .i/-jrT^hri'4'* at ilte pf the ehia filer uo 

® TTi<j M?5iS state llmt ilic L Df Ijm/i thno]t| biive either i tur a, Jls Indljcated 

Ex Oil. fi'Ui fT. 

“ Ttie qyeTsrrnn ns not, arn-fcamilly, lo lie found III 

“ ()ii (HpjmLilikni iticrease^ jki^ iibo V, &fXi^ 





fjrrriTt^fiUx Ffgur^s, 

or Hj^ySn), thf jon of Percy. (I’r liuyrjj), the son of 
Jud«h. ilu- Mill of Jatob. The di^sccnd^Jiis of one man in 
eleven generations would not lirandi out into such a numbtT, 
as has k-cn a.isunied. I hev mi^ht, uideed, reach hnmlrctLj 
i,r iliousands. 'llils often happens. But an increase heyoml 
that to hifrhor ftpires is impnihulile. CompariMir. w ttl, ob- 
servuhlc pre^eJU-diiy anil well-known nearby facts prroeA ihv 
assumption and report to lie untrue. AccTOiding to t e e nite 
siatemcnt of the Israelite Stories/^ Solomon's army aniountea 
to l'i-0t>0 men, and his horse.^ ^ nunibered i.KiO horses, 
whit h were -stahkil at his pabce. This is the correct mftimva- 
tioit- S‘o attention shoulil U- paid to nonsensical statements 
hv the common run of informants. In the ilays of bidomon, 
the Israelite state saw its greatest fiourishtng and iheir reahii 
its widest extension. 

Whenever*' contemporaries spak abtmt the dymastiL 
amiifs Ilf tlirir own or ruiTflit llmi-s. and ivlmliover ihi-y ni- 
in di^nssioiis Muslim or Clirinliiii. «>y.rrs. or 

Vvlirn tlwv KOt to ficurinK tl>f >«>t 

.ttont liv 'the piymuiK-nu .1... oiltUys of fstruvog-nnl S|iet..l- 
rrs and the sootli. that rich and |>ros|ieroi« men liave jn 
Moi-k, lllcv ere t|Uiie generall)- found to evairgeratc. to go 
lievond the inninds of the ordinary, and to aiiieumli to tin 
tcmptaiioti of sensationalism. Wl.eii 

arc questioned aUnil lluu^l^»l«n tile goot l s and assets 
“iLUrrdTv.^c, t.ifilirr p-w. -f a at.. J. «»*.. !>"■ 

.IvriviitiiMi o( die lemt J' „ ^ Menkr ll'ji i*. tssa]. P- ^:ntr. Uv 

ttuiilidvl f> "T^ T lb. lilll'ktin, aeem rn 1oveoy.in«mJ it 

TtJJ^ Ifl sihown b\ V, -W&i last liriL'. 
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<if wealrhy people are asse.sset|^ and w lien the iiuilayi! of e.v- 
trav'jigant i«pcnilers drc kKjked at in ordinary li^hr, the fipircs 
will be fdiind to umaiinT to it tenth of what those people have 
sahL The reason in simple. Jt is ihe mmmon desire for 
sensatiomlisin, the ease with tvliich one may just mention a 
higher ligiire, ami the disregani of reviewers and critics. 
Tills leinls Id hiilure to exetvise sclf-critidsiTi about one's 
en-ors and intentions, to demand from oneself rntwieration 
and fainiess in reporting, to reapply oneself to study and 
research. Siieli historians let themselves go ami made a feast 
of untrue statements. "Tlrey procure for themselves cmer^ 
laining stories in order to lead (others) astray from the path 
of Gud. Tills is a bad enouiilt Iju.siness. 

It ” may In.' said that rtie increase of descendants to such 
a riiml)er would lie prevented under ordiiLiry conditions 
wLidi, however, do not apply to the Israelites. (The increase 
in their ease) would be a miracle in accordiinco with tiie 
tradition whicli said that one of the things revealed to their 
forefatliers, the prophets Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was 
that God would cause tlieir de.scemiants ta inacasc until they 
were more nunierouii tiiati the stars of heaven and the pebbles 
Ilf die earth. God fulhllcd ibis promise to fheiii as an act of 
divine grace bestowed uijoii tliem and as an extj anrdinaiy 
minicle in their favor. Thus, ordinary conditions could not 
hinder (such an evem), and nolKuly should sjjeak against 
it. 

Someone might come out again,st tins tradilion (with the 
argument} tliai it nccuri* only in the Torah which, as is well 
known, was altered by the Jews. ( The reply to tiiis argitmeiit 
would be that) the statement conccmtng the a Iteration {of 
the Torah by the Jews) is unacceptablo to thorough MiholarR 
and cannot be undcrsioiK] in its plain meaning, since custom 
prevents people who liave a (revealed) religion from ilealiijg 
with their divine scriptures in such u manner. This was men- 

81.6 (fij. 

t>i*rajtra|ihi are foiuij fi, t|,r nnrgirv i.f f (and in 
MX, Nuru Ostiiimty?, dtsi). but jfrpt-ar iieiihflr le tJur carlitr text* nor in D, 
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tioned bv al-Bukhart in the JdAfA.” Thus, the fiTcat increase 
in numhers in the case (if (he Israelites would Lie nn extraor¬ 
dinary miracle. Custom, in the proper meaning 
would preV'tint anytliing of the sort from happening to other 
peoples. 

It is true that a (co-ordinated to tile) movement in (such 
a large group) would hardly be possible, but none took place, 
and there svas no nccsl for one. It is also true that each realm 
has its particular mimber of miUtia (ami no more). But the 
Israelites at first were no militiamen and had no dynasty. 
Their numbers increased that much, so tliat tJiey (xmld pain 
power over the land of Canaan whicli God had promised 
them and the territory of wliich He had purified for them. 
All these things arc iniradcs. God guides to the truili. 

The ” lu-siory of (he Tubba's, the kings of the Yemen 
and of the Arabian Peninsula, as it is generally transmUled. 
Ls another example of silly aiatements by historians. It is 
said that from their homo in the Yemen, (theTubha's) used 
til raid [fritpvah and the Berbers of the Maghrib, .\friqus b. 
Qays b. ?ayfi. one of their great early kings who lived in 
the time of Moses or somewhat earlier,* ** is said to have 
raided Ifriqivah. He caused a great slaughter among the 
Berbers. He ga^e Berbers when he heard 


«ror Mubituniad h Isms'll al-BuUart, iswse Imo^TOl, and tu» 
faiiioui nKiitriicd mlloctifln of propTiemal rraditnins, s« GAL, I. JflT IT,: 
Kuttiti I liGU ff I du not linoi' whiih pwage ipf ilie llrii Kliiiltl(ir» may 
tijive iiVl in miTd hew. Al-BiJhliarl wriiinly beUeved In Hie alEeration of ilie 
TcFralt 1»¥ the Jew#, t’erluifi# Ibn Khsildun was nscttlling dse often-quoted 
iTTHltlton that the Moslinii shoiiid reiilter believe tint disheliivc «aie«irnla 
eohreming the Torah iiiade tiy Jewj aiiil Chrifitiaiw; of. J. t-lofovm In El, 

t,ti, "Tilwrit-” , L- « 

“ Hie wliole diHajssion of Boatb Arntuan history appears in C on an 

iit&Plicii tliPcL # I ■ I - 1 

•• rue Insroriciil wpom on Jniwil South Arabian luitory were no less 

confusing Hir Ihn KlialUmi tlran they are for uJ. He tned lo deal with then, 
uritially In '/iar, ll. fKiiT. CT below, pp. lyJ .iCO the IvBendary 
epcmvJtt of Afriia, one may sIh, compare al-Bilinlluirt. 

XT de Omie LLeiden, istrti), p. caii; iRwuilo-JlIwi l[tsham. tH?- 
drriLad, «H47,MV!fS-y>), W- 'd- 'dr4h 

itldlro, p. KSi. calls B,inyir-Herb« conttecJion# Ue» esutirig unly ut 

ibe imaf'iiiytiuti of Yemi;rut:e hi^torluiis. 
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their jai'gsm nnil linked svhat ihat wa^ “ Oiiii 

them the imtiit which rorniiiTiLtJ with tht ni since thur 
dme; When he left the jViafjSirib^ he is satd to huve cojicen- 
tnited innie Himviir rrihf> there, 1 hey renmined there utui 
ini\eil \vith the matve pop LI hi II on. Their C descend antis 3 are the 
SinhijLiit iitid the Kutineih, 'rhis led ;it-Jahuri, al-Jnrjini,^^‘ 
14 al-Mas^hdh Ibn and uUUayhaqi to make the 

AtiitoiTjent iliat tlie Snihajah and ihc Katamah l>ekn^ to the 
Hiniyar. 'I'he Berber petiealopsU do not admit this^ 
tliev arc rij^lii. AUMas'udi ako mentioned that one u( tlie 
J;liinyar after Afrtrins, Diitl l-Adlthtry wlwi li\etl in 

I lie time of' Soloinotn raided the Maghrib ami forced it into 
MtbniisstotiH Stifnething similar is mentioned by akMasTidj 
concemin^x his sun ;inLl Mieccifsor. Vasir,'’^ He is said to have 
rearlnd the Sand River in the Nfaghrib and to liave been 
unable to Riit! passage through ii because of the great mass of 
sand. Therefore* * lie retLirned. 

Likewke* it is stiid that the last lAibha",^^ As’ad Abti 
Karsb. wlio lived m The Time of ihe Persian liayyatml king 


^ Vf. iil-'pijliirfi, I, S] ; Vt, f_; i!e Slurer 

{tt y* I* in?', 1711 

ii> 'Ahd-'dUWzh, A. in.io^b a. gwj., i, vi*fK v(. 

vt. dt- SI,™ iir b L 

^Si'C fi Ui aJ'r^VKfc atifl ' VI, ilt; Slane (tr.Jf h 
** KftJ?' ifi i^ritf ipf rlij' |irirh:ip5a| Tnf Hin 

SQ'Id's [n*i d:i 1.1, ) iixeuiir eF jrrr-isi|iETuji: liiiturv. Vi'. F, i'rumniLii^f, 

Ihn .Sit'hfi (ini’/iifhtf ifrr vnntLitmfck'ft *‘irfthfr^ p r,^i 1, J35S- 

tliri ill tani, ttras niitj pif lijti KlLiUli'iri':« ^mirces. tlif ideriTiEv 

iif i\w jLittsiir uF tlk Kumd^irn mt h lijia inicn rluT lit 

vt-ai tlir tiihtiM'iiiii rind lineriitctir 'All h. Zayil, p 

h 334; Sjff^pL, t, ^51 f.), tiLii \M- Mn* well ahmix tils lueran' ouipLii, 

jiiirl lUi HiiiU- iti-K^tmfVm Ih ilw list nf Ini wcirts*. 

* int'ntitJTw AlJ'Iijiifl uiufc iu* kiioilu^ IXn'i b.AiilSi^Ar, tnrl in 

oi]{>Tl!L':rrrifiie?ii of Uil^^htI Hivm i-C Mufij Ih i^l p 

I, tTipf ||u‘ Kinnp Ilf Vassr (akiuse nifnn' ts sKXMiionnUy sptDUEl Nialiirp 
iitfiJiTLMlyj Miwj tUr Sj[m| ffiveF apiNiAn <ti T, f^-i FT. 

^0\i ihL* Ici^ciiiJuiy WjjJI fli-Sabt (ibt ^‘Sabluiih «iv«f" ili- 
^nibjimn legends) in iFit Wcsi, wiieje kiiuI rloiMs like walcr, kc G. Ftr- 
ninrl^ "TmI: iihiMb ilt Abili t;lflmiil a]-AiHlkilu.hi iit-fTjnTsailp'* in .i/yufJitff 

CX'Vtl £ UJi^lp t f. IFh] iil-Arltjr* Kdtmt, 1, i m f, 

Gr mtlscr, "llif jitCend’"? lluHL:^itlii Jil-J|liiliifif, rd. tjutfwihil 

[St Peter&burif iK-ri^^ny, ^ T calls liiin 'Xh^- niiikne 

Tijlvbfl\ ' Imt jUUktr o, e| toiinre* fomta i limwtirrrE, U. ihn lliNliuin. Smih, 
ctL \Vij?^ri'iirflil (GuitiiJ(^tu:i, I* OJ. 

S£ 
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Yas.i!lsi>" niU'ti ‘>vi.T Mitsui atid A^orbuij^H- He is said to 
liavc rnct iind rouicd the Turks unii it* Itiii'e fauseJ a 
iilaiigliier among lUfin. Tlicn he riiidcd dicm again a second 
and a third time. After that, he Is said to have sent three of 
his M.ms on raids, (one) against the troimrn" of Kar*. (one) 
jigminst the country of tiie Soghdians, one of the rurkish na¬ 
tions of Transoiiaiiia. and (one) against the ctJtmiiy of tlie 
UnmfBsT'antiiie'i).*' The tirst brother took possession of rhe 
country' up to Samarkand and crossed the desert into Cltina, 
There* he found his second liroLher wiio had raided the 
Soghdians and had arriveil in China hufore liiTH. Tlie tiio 
together caused a great shiughter ni t hina tind returned 
together with their liooty. Tliey left .some I.Iimyar tribes in 
Tibet. Tliey have bocii there do-wn to tiiis time. 'Hie third 
brother is iMid to fias'e reached t onstaniiMO[ile- lie laid siege 
to it aiid forced the country of the Rum [ Ry/.aritiiies) into 


submission. Then, he returned- 

All this uiforniiitinn is remote from ihe truth. It is rooted 
iti Ifascless and erroiKous assumptions. It is more tiU- the 
fiction of sttirytelkrs. The realm of the T'ubba's was 
restricted to the Arabian [K'ninsiiliK Their home and .seat was 
San’a* in the Yemen. Tlie Arabian [jeriinsula is sur rounded 
bv the cwcaii on three sides; the liuiian tlrcait on the south, 
the IVTstan Chilf iuttiiig out of liie Indian tkean to al-lhisrah 
on the east, and the Red Sea jutting out of Ihe Indian tJeean 
to Sue; in Egypt on the west. This can he seen i>ii tlie iiwii. 
Tliere is no ivay from the Yemen to t!ic Magiirih except via 
Sue?.. The distiutce between ll>e Red Sea ruul the .^ledlte^- 
ratiettn is two days' journey or less. It is unhkdy that the 
disunce could he by » gnsil ruler w hit a large army 

unless he eontrollcd that region. I'hls, as a rule, is im|iot.sihle. 
In rliat region iliere were the iVnmlekites and t^anaan in 
Syria, and, iti Egypt, the Copts, Uter on, the Aimlekitc^ 


“ TIbiE IS liow tbn KliiiUilTi r^iJ tliiMiaiiic, a* kJicjtitl tiv the voenliiaiion 
i„ C. H snrf l> similfldy hwi- Yastisab. i.nJ ih the p. 

I> tin; tart letter. It sUouUI he Hishiisp = ^ ntu hat 

correswiid tu the tnstornat AchutiJirnUI*. 

«• t L^r Ttic 1 arteni ^kptdiliun ot tUe 1 uhl-i's. H?ti al-Aihif. Aiww/, 1. 

1 la, aiiJ {l’j.eutli»-)lhe Hhhatu, I'p. -V^L* ll. 
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tmilt po5^ii!;ian (if Egypt, and tVie rK'iMession) 

of Syria. 'l liLTe is, however, no reporr rfiat the Tuljha's ever 
fuLight aga]ti,<it one t^f The.<^ nations ur thai ilicy had [Misses- 
sttm of any part of thLi region. EMtlhcrfriorc, the disiajiec 
from tlie Yemen to the Maghrib U great, and un amy re¬ 
quires niueh food and hidder. Soldiers iravcJing in regions 
cjtlicr tJian their own have to rcquisrtiim grain ami livcstctck 
atid to plunder the countrias they pass through. As a nilc, 
such a procedure does not yield cnougli food and fodder. On 
the other hand, if they attempted to take along ettoiigh 
provisions from their own region, they would not have 
enough atiimals for transportation. So, (heir whole Mtie of 
niarrh necessarily lakes them through regions they must take 
possession of and Force into subrnt.'^sion iti order to obtain 
provisions from them. Again, it would be a most unlikely 
and imptjssible assutiiption tlwt sudi an army could pjtss 
through all those nations without dlviurhing them, obuining 
its provisions by peaceful negotiation, 'nils shows that all 
such information taiumt Tubba' csf>editions to the Maghrib) 
is silly or fictitious. 

Mention of ilje (allegedly) impassable Siind River iias 
never been heard in the Maghrib, although the Maghrib has 
often bmi crossed and its roads hate been explored by 
travelers and raiilers ut all timtfi and in every direction.** 
Hecatise of the unusual charactci* of the story, there is tnucli 
eagerness to pass it on. 

With regard to the (alleged) raid of the Tubba's against 
the muniries of the I’ast and the land of the Turks, it must 
be admitted that the litie of march bi tliia case is wider ihan 
the (narrow) passage at Sue^. Ihe di.stancc, however, is 
greater, and the Persian and Rviiantme nations are interprf.tsed 
on the way to the Turks. There is no rejxjrt liiat tlie Tubba's 
ever took possession of the countries of the Persians and 
lly^atitliii.s. TJiey meiely fought the Persians on the borders 
of the Iraq and of die Arab countries bctweeri aTBabrayii 
luid al-yirah, wliirli w'cre border regions common lo both 


** The Hiiic irguiiicm L» used aga'm below, pp. ar and 75. 
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mi ions" Tlicse vars took place bct\veeii the Tubba* Dhu 
l-Adh’ar and the Kayyanid king Kciyqawus, and apin be¬ 
tween lilt Tubba* aU Ughar *' Abu Kiirib and lilt Knyyani J 
YttStasb (Biibtasp). TbcfC wei^ other wars later on with 
rulers of the dvnastics that succeeded ilie Kayyanids, and, in 
turn, with their successors, the Sassaniatts, It would, how¬ 
ever, ordinarUy have been impossible for the Tuhlia's to 
traverse the hiiuJ of the Tersians on dieir way to raid the 
countries of the Turks aiuJ Tiliet, bt'caiisc of the nations tluic 
are interiKised on the way to the Turks, liec^use of the need 
for fotxl and fodder, us well as the great distance, raenuoned 
bcfiire. All Information to this effect is silly and fictitloits. 
Even if the way this information is triinsinitted were sound, 
the points mentioned w'ould cast siispidon upiui it. All the 
more then must the informatioji lie suspect since the maritier 
in which it has lieen transmitted Is not sound. In connection 
with Yathrib (Medina) atul the Aw sand Kliazra}. Ibti IsVq 
says that the last Tuhlia' traveled eastward to the 'Iraq and 
Persia, but a raid by the Tubba's against the ctniiitries of the 
Turks and Tibet is in no way CojtfirmcJ by the established 
fnrt.s. Assertions to this effort shouki not be trustod; all sucli 
information should lie investigated and ciiecked with soiittd 
norms.” 'fhe result svitl k' that it will most beauiifully be 
demolisiied, 

God is the guide to thai which is correct. 


Even ” more millkcly atid more deeply rooted in baselesii 
assumptions is the oimmon iiiterpitiation of tlic following 


« Sl-Hkah on tlw EuptimiM tlie citpiial of iltc Ukhmid tiuffer stale 
timkr l'erslin eoiitiol. Al-BAbraj-n unclurtvd the rtiuiury i>ri die r»nrt|i«wt«n 
,|,ute of the maiflt! Gelf. notl not mtly Kn^ mlaiaii ic^v linovTu aiiiier that 

Yatmeer" Karib k apprrciiilj IdeMical with tbe al'O^e- 

iiii’tLiiwirtJ "tasl" Tubin', As’ad Abii Karih. ^ i, 

VtT -mr. II, M. I'f. alao li«‘ H.sham, Si^, 1. t*, where, however, 
only cveiiM dcalltiJJ wiili dm Tubtio' s reiuni from his extern eajieamtin 
jirt Eit'dlil kvitHi. 

The^^owiT^^slorv. lew. b found in ihe marpin ofC. lhough it appears 
mtiirpIrraUtl m ibe wul'of P -u-J 1> b 








vTrst* uf ilk- Sffri7t i^{^I\ijr' '^Did you nox sec what vovir Lore! 
diil with "Ad — lratn, that nt die jklbrs?" 

'I'll*.' I'Oiuiut'iiUUu^ rmiMdcr the word I ram the name of a 


city which is tlesrnbtHJ os having pillars, tlial is, columns, 
nipy report that ' Vd li. "Cs li. Jram Imci two sons, Shadid 
rtiul ShacldiJd, who ruled after him, Shadtd perished. Shaiidad 
became ilie sole ruler of ilie realm, and the kings ihtjc suh- 
niilted to his .itithorjty. When Shaddad heard a descriptioii 
of Parailise. he said: “I shall build somethLiij» like it/' And 
he built the city ol I ram Lti the desert of Aden over a period 
of three hundred years, J k himself lived tiitie hundred years. 
It is said to luve been u large dty, with caustics of gttid and 
silver .nid cnUitnns nf emerald and hyadnth, containing all 
kinds of I reus :u]d freely nowiiig titers. When the construe^ 
tion of (die cin-) was completed, Sharidad went tliere with 
the petrplc nf Ins realm. Hut when he \va% the distance of 
only one day and night away from it, flod sent a iLmor 
from heaven, and all fit them pensheil, This h reported 
tiy at-raburi, ath-Tha'alibi," az-Zamakhshari.” and other 
Om an niniitieiiiatur>. 1 hey transmit ilu- foIUming stoiy 
on ihe auihonty oi' one of the men jiromid Muhammad. 
'AUijdlfdi li. Qillbah.^^ When lie went out in search of some 
of his camels, he hh upon (the city) and took away fnnti it 
as much as he could cuny . Hiii ^ory reaefied Mu'awiyall, 
who hiid him bnmght to him. and he told ihe story. Ain, 
‘awiyah scni for lin'b al-alili^r " ami asked hitn nboJt it, 
Ka’li said, "It is tram, tlmt of the pillars. Irani will lie im, 
fcrcd in your tim e by a Muslim win, is ol a reddish, rutldv 


f iVi lifi A Lmpy.ip. ofsiff), p. sp, nnd, for ihe inllowitjc «««■ A 1 VVenii^ lc 
ai Ki, f.F, “Iran. UUit al.MmiJ.'- ^ ''' "'‘'‘““’‘K 

S«! beh)», 

’*Sec t:+‘Ki f. and f., 

^Ac(Hiitl>, dm 4ililiali i» koi-iwii onlv for Nii» jitof v' rf Ilm l lal.r 





Errvn '2d anJ }(\tm 

co|i>r. Jind short, wiili d molt? at his -jnd one on his 

noi'k. who fjoes out itt searrh of some nl liis eaiuvls." He then 
turned around and, seeing' liiii Qilabah, he .saUh "JiiUeed, he 
h that m;tn." 

No information about tins city has since available 

anywliere on earth, live desert of Aden where the cuv is 
supposed to hifve l>(^en built lies in tlte middle of the Vcnieiu 
It has lieeu intobhed cominuously. and travelers and fruidcs 
have explored its roEids in every direction, ^'et, no infornij- 
lion nljOMt the ciiy has been reported. No amlqii:ihan, no 
tuition lias merttioneJ it. If (the lonimeittators) said that it 
had disapjieared like other antiquities, tlie story would be 
more likely. Imr they expressly say ihai it .still exists. Some 
identify it tvith Datnasrus, ijecause Datna-seu.s was in the pos¬ 
session Ilf the people of *AlI. Others ifo so far in ilieir rt azy 
talk as to maintain that the ritv lies hidden iVoiti sensual 
pei'ceptbri and can he discovered only tiy frained (mapeians) 
and soTverers, .\l[ tliese are assumptions that would better 
be ter tile d tionscnse. 

.\11 lliose .*ug"cstioiis proffered b_v Qur'an i:oininetumor.s 
were the result of gramtiiiitical cniisidcniiiiins, for Arabic 
gTatfitiiar requires the expression, “ihar ol the pillars,*’ to be 
iiij attribute of Irani. The w'onJ "pillars” wa-s understood to 
niean coluitui-s. Thus, Irani was naTTOW’cd down in it> tneaii- 
ing to some sort of building, ( rite Qur'an cotuinetiiators) 
were influenced in their inierpretittlon by the reading of lUu 
a/-Zubavr^* who reai! (not 'Adin with Nuuatmn but) a 
genitive ixuistruction; 'Ad of Irani. They tlion adopted these 
stories, wliidi are berter called fictitioits to Ides and which are 
quite similar to the (QurMn) inteqirerations ol Sayfawnvli 
which are related as ciunic atsecdotes.^'' 


" Tfwt is, ■AlKLOJiili lj. lo-ZubnVT, who is ulsf rtsewtiere us un 

uuilwi'ilv for ijur jn KaJiu^rs. (.'f A, JcJtrnr. Jnr ih tif 

thr Tfj-I iJi/fAi' Qflr'ifu{ ljeitliai, IWat), pp. JiH FT 

(or S^uwayh) ii aa e^irh tlip teuxh ccntiili^ 

111 thi: nil of (EiniuUBtfomeiiiana in \bii aji-x\;idinu tWfit. FiiEpt l i 

p. [ciiiTo, p, Cl, funhrr* lliti nl-iflwzi, 

(t’iilfM, iS-iT pfi. I, JLltl' fhll 
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(tn however, the “pUlars" arc tent poles, [f *Vol- 

unuis” were imcriUed by the word, it wotiJtl not be farretvhed, 
as the p<iwer iTt'( the people of’Ad) was well known, and they 
could be descrihed as |>co]jle with liuUdlngs and colutnns in 
the general way. But it would he farfetched to say that a 
special building in one or another specific city {was intended). 
If ’ll is a genitive con struct ion, as would l)e tlie cast according 
to tlie reading of I bn az-Zubayr, it would Ik? 4 genitive c«ii- 
sirurlitin used to express triliaj relationships, such as. for 
instance, the Qurnysh of Kinanah. or the l?y;is of Mudar. or 
die Rabrali of Xizdr. There is no need fur sudi an implausible 
interpretution whicli uses for its starting point silly stories of 
the sort mentioned, which catuiot be imputed to the Qur'an 
liecuusf they are so imphiusihlc, 

.Another fictitious story of the liistoi ians, which they all 
rejiort, concerns the reason for ar-Kashid’s destnicttoii o? the 
Barmecides. It is tlic story of aPAliliasali, ar-liasiiid‘s sister, 
and Ja'far b. Yahya U. Khiilid, his client. Ar-ltjshTd is said to 
have worried about where 10 place tbetii wben bo was drinks 
ing wine with them. He wanted to receive them together in 
his company. Therefore, lie permitted: diem to cxmcludv a 
marriage that was nut consununated. AU*Ahb;isah then 
tricked (ja’far) in her desire to In; ;done with him” for she 
had fallen in love w ith him. JaTar finally liad inlennuirse with 


l.fjjar, LMm Ill, I Si f. Tliil Saviiwiiyl) fn-r SifawJivhl fi..t 

be conliiMil willi life later Egypiimi Sibowavli i« wlwm tlm gflliri iWtUL-d 
the SfiujOiftyk a)-^fifr} tC^iro, isas. CL iiuw F. 

tha I, Hwnuri'n EiirU IWjm l.'JS«l), pH. 

MSS. n, C, atnl b dearly itidiimtc a reatUfij; Sa)y|awHV]i (Supwayh) wifli 
hill iiayJaivayti pirubahty is itie correct fiimi. 

h may stem nrait^e ihnt j cutticiliim like Sai'fiwijli sJumJd Imvc h.irl 
anytlung to do ttoUl "<l«r'iln inierjihtiatuii'n11 Ihn KliuldiiB 
hiiiiwlf crirrectly. flicy muy hart beeti rniictloii* ayiplitjiinjns ortfjr'an ver^L-j 
(atirl Traditions], jokes such m wc find in ilir JitersniJ-f on Mudim EuimiljaiiH, 
Cf. alio Iht* »ttiry of ar-Ratldd itid llm .Vhf .Maryam, p. as, bebw. 

" i’he lonj; slory to liu^ tW |n-r»ifcn;iii ‘AldiSiali finallv wcccfded, 
with file connivance of .Iii'far's niLulivr, in bcitip united wifh JaVaf ( wlm dill 
Tim know- iliat it won slif-J, is told tiy at-MaVtid]. Afar* jJA-JAjAui. VJ 
SS.7 ff, a T , 





I'ht Dnunffatt of tiu 

litT— it ih assumed, when he was ilrunk —and she bei'intie 
pregnani. The story was reported to ar-Kashld who fiew into 
a rage. 

This story irreconcilable with al'WbbasahT position, 
her religiousness, her parentage, and her exalted rank. She 
was a desccntlam of 'Abdallah h. 'Abbas ami seprated from 
him by only four generations, and they were the most ilistin- 
guished and greaieM men in Islam after him. Al-'Abbasaii was 
the daughter of Muhaniinad al-Mahdt, the son of Abu ja'far 
'Abdallah al-Man?ur, the sou of Miihanimad as-Sajjad, the 
son of the Father of the Caliphs *Ali. 'All was the son of 
'Abdallah, the Interpreter of the Qur'an, the son of the 
Prophet's unde, ah'Abbis- Al-'Abhasah was the ilaughtcr 
of a caliph and the sister of a caliph. She was bom ttt royal 
power, into the prophetical succession (tiie caliphate), ajid 
descended from the men around Muhammad and his utides. 
She was connected by birth with the leadership of Islam. Lite 
light of the revelation, and the place where the angels tie- 
Mxnded to bring the revelation. She was close in time to the 
desert attitude of true Arabism, to that simple state of [slam 
still far from the liabils of luxury and lush jxLstures of sin, 
Where should one look for chastity and modesty, if she did 
not possess thcinr Where could cleanliness and purity l»c 
found, if they no longer existed in Iter house? 1 low could she 
link her pedigree with (that of) ja'far b. Vahya ainl stain her 
.Arab nobility with a Persian client? His Persian ancestor had 
been acquired as a slave, or taken as a client, by one of lier 
ancestors, an uncle of the Prophet and noble Qurashite, and 
all (Ja'far) did was that he together with his father was 
dragged along (by the grow’ing fame of) the 'Abbasid 
dynasty and thus prefiared for and elevated to a position of 
nobility. And how could it l>e that ar-Rashld, with his high- 
mi ndedness and great pride, would permit himself to become 
related by marriage to Persian clients! If a critical person 
looks at this story in all fairness and compares al-',Abbasah 


" Cf- alMJ 'Ibsr, V, 4Se f.; V|. 7. tSee [ip. *<«i and below. 
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with the daupJitcr tif a great ruler tif liis <fwti Time, he inusl 
itnd it di^guiiting and uubt'Uuvable that .she could have done 
such a thing with one of the divutjc of her liynastv ajul while 
her family was in |K5Wer. He would insist that the story Ix" 
lonsidered untrue. And who could eotiipare witli aU'Abljasah 
atul ar-RashTd in dignity! 

The reason for the destrurtunt of the iJaimeeides ivas ilieir 
attempt to gain ccmti ol os'er the dynastj amt their reiention 
of the tax revenues. I Ins went so far that when ar-RasliId 
wanted even a little money, he could not get it. 'J'hey took his 
affairs out of hi:j liands and, shared with hini in his authority. 
He Had. no say with them in the atfairs of his realm, 'llicir in- 
huentx* grew , and their fame spread. They filled the positions 
and ranks of the government with their own children ami 
iTcaturcs who bocame high officials, ajid thus barred all others 
from the positions of wiizlr, secretary, arinv romtnander, 
doorkeeper (/fdjVfj), and from the military ajui civilian adriiin- 
istruiion. It is .said that in the palace of ar-Hashid, there were 
ivveiny-fivc liigh officials, both military and dvilLm, all 
children of Valiya b. KHalid. There, they crowded the people 
of the dynasty and pu.shed them out by force. They could do 
that because of the [aisitiun of their father, \ ahya, mentor to 
Harnn Ixth as emwn prince and as caliph. { Harfiii) practical!v 
grew up in liis lap and got all hi.-! education from liun, 
Oh’nin) let him hanrlle his affairs and usttl to call him 
“father." As a result, fhc (liartnecides}. and not the govern¬ 
ment, wiehW all the influence.’®* rheh presumption grew. 
'Hicir |>ositioii became more and more ItifluentiaL l liev he- 
came the tenter of attenlimi. .All obeyed tJieni, .All liojxs w ere 
addressed to them, h'rom the farthest borders, presents anU 
. ?j gifts of rulers and amifs were sent to them, The tax money 
found its way into their treasury, to as an imroduetion 
to tiicTo and to jirnocure ilicir favor. They gave gifts to atid 

"* Lit.. *'ihe preferred posiumi (ordinarily cjikwcd Uy governmeiii and 
nilcrl wriTi from giiv^rfiraiml tn them,'- nr'if frA,?; Btinuld other Ik 
’ IxiHfity," IniiKacI uf "preferrtitwl pnAiiion" (rf ;!:«+, I. at. lie- 
low ), "ibe houmy (onlinajily dUpviiscEl hy ^overitiiivJii ciiiil rtiier). . . ." 


SO 





Thf iViU^nJuH c/ iht Barme^idrs 

bestowotl Favors upon th^* * men of the (*Alid) Shi^ah and 
ijjjon important reialivts (of the TropheO- TllL-y tfavij the 
poor from the noVile families (rcbietl to tile Prophet) some- 
tliitig TO earn. I hev fi-eed theoptives. Thus, they were given 
praUe as was not given to their t’siliph. They showereil 
privilege-^ and gifts upon those wito came to ask favors from 
them. They gained control over villages and estates in the 
open country and (near) the main cities in every province. 

Eventual IV, the Baniiecides irritated the inner drcli;. 
Thev caused resentment among the elite and aroused the 
dispieiisurc of high olfieiuls. Jealousy and envy of all sorts 
hfgan to show themselves, and the scorpions of intrigue crept 
into their soft Iwds in tlie goventment. llie ^ahtabah family. 
JaTur's maternal uncles, led the rntrigues against them. 
Feelings for blimd tics and relationship could not move or 
sway them (the Qahlahah family) From I he envy which was so 
heavy on iheir hearts. This Joincil with their master’s incipi’ 
enl jealousy, wiiii his dislike of restrictions and (of being 
treated with) highhandedncs.-i, and with his latent resentment 
aroused by small acts of pnesiimptijousness on the part of ihe 
Bannecides. When they contimicii to flourish as they did, they 
were led to gross iosuboidinaiion. as is shown, for instance, 
by their action in the isisc of Yahya b. 'Alxlallah li. Ha.sati b, 
abnasan b. ’All h. Ahl T;ilib, the brother of’the Pure Soul” 
(aiv-Nafs az^Zakiyah). Muhammad al-Maluli, who had re¬ 
volted against 

Tliis Yahya had been brought back by al-F'adI b. Yahya 
from the ixjuntry of the Daylam urwlcr a safe-conduct of ar- 
Uashld written ill hi.s own hand. According to al-'|'aban,*’ 
(jibFadl) had paid out a million dirliains in tills matter, .^r- 
Rashid handed \ ahya over to Ja'far to keep him imprisoned 
in his housL* and uitdcr his eyes, lie Iveld him for a while but, 
promjited iy presu mption, Ja'far freed Yahya by hb own 

In ihc first ca$e, the " VUfl*. railiirf iliflii ihe *Ahbaflfid Shraii, jneiuiL 
'Hie lattrr an? itifsani by ''impoTtunt rclaiivea t>f ihv. " Enough thia, 

Uny, nia if uTitLithkir ttmi for th<r 'AUda. 

* [1J1. f., 

- 111 , •fRHit ITU. 
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decision, out of res^wct for the blood of the Prophet's fumily 
as he thoufrht, and iii order to show his presumpiion against 
the goventmetil. When ttie matter was reported to ar-Rashid, 
he at^ked ja'far about (Yahya). Ja'far understood and said 
that he had let him go. A.r-RashiJ outwardly imitcated ap~ 
proval and kept his grudge to himself, Thus, Ja'far himself 
paved the way for hb own and Ids faindy's undoing, »'hjcli 
ended with the collapse of their exalted position, ivlth the 
heavens faUlng ht upuii them and the earth's striking with 
them and their house. Tlteir days of glory became a thing of 
the past, an example to later generations. 

Close exaniination of their story, scrutinizing the ways 
of gfivcmment and their own conduct, discloses that all this 
was natural and is easily explained. Looking at ibn ‘Abdrab- 
hib's report ** on ar-Uasliiirs conversation with his grear- 
graiiduncle Dawiid b. 'AH concerning the destruction of the 
Barmecides as well as al^Asinfl'T's evening causeries with or- 
Itashid and aUFadl b, Yahyd, as mentioned in the chapter on 
poets in the ’fijii,®' one umlerstatids that h was only jealousy 
and struggle for control on die part of the caliph aitd h\s 
subordinates dial killed them. .Another factor was the verse* 
that enemies of the Barmecides among the inner circle sur¬ 
reptitiously gave the singers to recite, in the intention that 
the caliph should Itear them and hb stored-up animosity 
against thein be aroused. These are ihe verses: 

Would that Hind could fulhU her promise to us 

And deliver us from our predicament. 

And for once act on her own. 

The impotent person Ls he who never acts on his oivn.** 


* Atpciid b. i4S-Aa9 [eOO-&40|. Cf. GvtL^ I, f.; 

t, afiof.: *lqd [Cmro, isos/ 19*7), 111, *4. The ediiiDii < 3 f iho '}qj has 
b. ^ALIt uwtcAcl Lu 

•* IIJ^ I. See aLfty belaw^ U 

^ The versea are by TTiii&f b. Abl Rabrah wtio ItveJ ca. aji. 700, Cf. 
GAL. I, 4S1f-; Suplil,' 1, 76 f. Cf. I’, Sctiv^jirz, t}tr IJmaa dtt Ihn 

Ah Udi^d (bdpdg. IIWI), I, ns [No. I6S,1L » f.y. Cf. dliD l!m al-Athir, 
Kdfnit. VII, +, iUijiKj ±iv. 
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ar-Haslud heard these verses, he'exclaimed: "indeed, 
1 am jiist iiuch an impuLeni [lerson." By this ami simitar 
methods, the enemies nf the Bannecides evoniuaily succeeded 
in arousLnjr ar'Kaslud s latent jealousy and in hrin^ng^ his 
terrible veng;ea nee upon them, Ood is our lefiij^e from men*s 
tlesire for jinwer ami from misforume. 

The stupid story of ar-Rashid's winehibbing and his 
getting drunk in the cotnpany tjf boon companions b really 
abominable. It docs not in the least agree v\'irh ar-Rashld’s 
attitude toward the ftil HIIn ient of the requirements of religion 
and justice incumbent upon caliphs. He consorted with 
religious scholars and saints. He had discussions with aU 
FuJayl b. '[yad,” Ibn as-Samtnak,** and al-'Umart,” ami he 
corresponded with Sufy^ii.*® He wept when he heard their 
sermons, I'hen, there is his prayer in Mecca when he cir¬ 
cumambulated tile Ka'bali.^* He was pious, observed the 
times of prayer, and attended Lite morning prayer at its 
earliest hour. .According to ai-faban and otliurs, he used 
every day to pray one hundred supererogatory 
Alternately, he was used to go on raids (against unbelievers) 
one year and to make the pllgrimagtr to Mecca the other. He 
relniketl his jester, Ibn AM Maryam, who made att unseemly 
remark to him during prayer. When Ibn .Abt Maryam heard 
ar-Hashid recite: "How is it ihai I should not worship Him 
w'ho ci'eated me?" *’ he said: "Iriiieed, I do not know w'hy." 

" Died 1S7 Inoiil. rf. G^L, A'upfht !■ *30. 

“ Mubnmmaif b. d. iss Cf. al-KliUTil) d'Baghdlitl, 

Trf'HU V, 3U4-7S, 

« A|ipuri:nnv 'Abdallib b, ’Mjej-jS-'-AtU b, MWallali b. ■Alubiliili b. 
^l,'mar b. al-Kbauob, d IS4 ISm/HOlP Cf, thn Bajar. TahilMh, V, f. A 
tiEpbew of thi> min, 'L'tuydiUib b. 'Uniir. bmuglti by nr-RaUitd id 
iti|;bil4d tcf. iil-Hluitb al-bii{;hd^dT, Tsr'rii* X. ai q )^ hilt he woiiLd 

noi to W fSie one mefiiit 

^ tir I he two fimifiui Sui'ylTSS^, Sufyan ath-Tlia w rl and Snfyin b. *Uysyni]i, 
die lai!^ ii» mejilit hcTf. Vlvetl frem 107 (o 139 [7i5/si(p to Sl+|r Cf, 
tl-l-kliiitLb d-BapllJiEd, TdV/iA BdghJdd, IX, 

■ Cf. I till nl-Alhlr* VT, ft7 ajuiu Cf. also G. AiLdmo^ ffiirwfl 

{ St*w Vnrfct, iWMl), \k 173- 

^Cf. iJ-Tabari, Arm^i^K ill, 740, j/rna 193. A rdi'jA i$ ^ fircamliod 
Kquente of nioiioris Ui prayer* 
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Ar-ftLisiiii) oouUi rnni*5uppress ;i laugli, but llii'n Ilf iurnfti U' 
him angrily and said: "O I bn .^bi Marj'ain, (jokes) even 
during tbe praver? Beware, bew^are of the yur'aii and [slam. 
Apart from that, you may do whatever you wish.*’ *' 

Furthermore, ar-'RaishId jwssfssied a good deal ot'lcaniing 
and aimpUcity, because hLs epoch was cluse to that of his 
forebeai-s who had those (qualities), I’lie time between him 
and his grandfather, Abu Ja'far (aj-,Mansur), was uoi a long 
T, » one, He was a young lad w'hen Abii Ja’far died. Abu Ja'far 
possessed a good deal c:f leaniing and religion before he 
became caliph and (kept them) aftenvitrds. It was he who 
advised Malik to write die Mmvslta*. saying: "O Abfl 
'AbdalUVh, no one remains on earth more learnetl than 1 and 
you. Now, 1 am too much occupied with the caliphate. 
Therefore, you should writf a lipok for the people whith wdll 
be useful for them. In it you should avoid the laxity of Ibn 
'Alibas and the severity of Ibn 'Umar,** and present (u'af/F) 
it dciirty to the people." Malik vpiumenTed; "(>n that occa¬ 
sion, al-Mansur indeed taught me to be an author.'' 

Al-.Mnnstir's son, itl-Malidi, ar-Ra.shld‘s father, e.\ju’ri- 
enced dm (austerity of al-Maimr) who w'ould not make use 
of the public treasury to provide new clothes fur his family. 
One day, al-iMahdt cjniie to hiro when he was in hi.s office dis¬ 
cussing with the tailors the patching of bis family's worn 
garnietus. Al-Malidi did not like that and said: "U Oim- 
tnander of the Faithful, this year I shall pay for the clothc^s of 
the mernbers of the family from my ow'n incoine." ,M- 
Mansur's reply was; "Do that," He did not prevent hiiii 
Oorrt paying himself but would mu fiennit any (puhiii) 
Miuilim money to be spent for it, Ar-Hiishul was very close in 


C’f at-TnhaTi, WinTijJfjr, 1 El^ f, 

“ Ihii 'Afcahin in till' ' AI Ilia It ij El b. '^A1 iIi 4« mmtittn4.«ij aht^Wt, p fjj, the 
TVfipltcrH cousin. Ibii 'Lbiut h VAInJtiUilL, 4 .‘joti uF (ht* Lj^tihb 'Utiiar* who 
dmi in or 7^ or Cf. K. V, T^cltCj^fLTii in K/, ja- "AW 

Allah b. aTmnl/' 

w tbfi KMUlim iilSA' xvhTs %o iiiE>ry le hi* ^iirj^^uitTniablyiih Irciure. 
Cf p. 3111. Cf niio ILiti Kart^im fCiiro, 15,^1 ijirF-i). dl 
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At- kj tAid' r and td- ^ fan far* i Fttfy 

timf latll-nt c'ali]>Ji :itiU tii liis ft'rcl>ears,“ lie was reared under 
ibe mHiJi'fiee of such and similar contUia in his own fiiiuily. so 
diat it liecame his own nature. How eould such a man have 
liecn a wincbililKT and have drunk wine openly? It is well 
known that noble pre-lslaiiue Arabs avoided w ine. The vine 
was not one «f the plants (cultlvatetl) by them. .Most of them 
eoiisidered it reprehensible to drink wine. Ar-Hashid and his 
fore!tears %vere very successful In avoiding anything repre- 
hensiblc ill iheir religious or worldly affairs <tnd in making all 
praisewoitliy aeiicuif and qualities of [»crfectioii, as well as the 
aspirations of the Arabs, their owm nature. 

fine may further compare llie story of the physician 
Jibril h. Bukhtishu' rejvort^ by at-Tabari iittd al-Mas'udi.** 
A fish fiad been served at ar-RashTd'.*! table^ :md Jibril 
liad not pennttted him to eat it. (Jibril) had thoii ordered 
die table steward to bring the fish to (Jibrirs) house. Ar* 
Rashid notiml it ami got suspicious. He had hU servant 
spy oti Jibril* and the serv'ant oKscried him partaking of it. In 
order to justily himself, Ibri Bukhttshfl’ had three pieces of 
fish placed in three separate dishes. He mixed the first piece 
with meat that liad been pre[jured wiih different kind.s of 
spites, vegetaliles, hoi sautes, and sweets. He poured iced 
water over the second piece, and pure w ine over the third. 
T he first and second diaht's, he said, were fur the culipti to 
eat, no matter whether something was addctl by liim {Ibn 
RukhtlshiV) to the fish or not. Hie third dbli, he said, was for 
himself to eat. He gave the three dishf.s to the table stew-ard. 
Wlten ar-Kashid woke up and liad I bn Bukhtishu' called in to 
reprimand him, the latter had the ilu-ee dishes bi'ought. llie 
one with w ine had become a .soup with small pieces of fish. 


o A. C, arid !> rrjiil ahiimltV. t>iit in b we fitid nhanmy&t "hu parenr.i,'* 
or ' liiB iwo fcirct«iU*‘* (t), Trunslaring aii-ahihuUrAf ’aud cnitiiu'il him 
aninnK h» ftirttipari" wmild I* Jw-fC. (Jut la lunity WTreci. 

ff, Murnjitiih-ilJta/Mif, Vi, soS ftT, imi upTuboTiiitu:* tiot Bt'eni to have 
ilii? store. t-T. also Iku Al)t Uiaybi’dl). «J. Millkr (Kimigs- 

twi'jr fii. Cairo, msa-s-t), t, i^it. 

Iilirll wav Jii early niciaiiiT nt tlir t'aiiuni* ilyiuuty of pkysicliiiu 1 Ic died 
ill £ia Ih'is/iit], Cl. 'C. BtocIivItiuhii in £/, f.v, ■'lldklitishii*," 

dd 
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but the two othpT dishes hmJ spii^iled, and smclW differently- 
Tliis was (sufficient) justification of Ibn Bukhlishti''s action 
(in eating a dish of fish tlwi he find prevented the caliph from 
eating). U is dear from tliis story tiiai ar-Rashid's avoidance 
of wine was a fact well known to his inner circle and to those 
who dined with him. 

It is a well-established fact tliat ar-Rashld had consented 
to keep A bit Nuwas imprisoncii until lie repented and gave up 
his wavs, because he had heard of the latter’s excessive wine- 

i 

bibbing.Ar-RasliTd used to drink a date liquor {rnjbtdh)^ 
according to the ‘Iraqi legal school whose r^jponsa (con¬ 
cerning the permissibility of that drink) are well known.** 
Rut lie cannot lie suspected of having drunk pure wine. Silly 
reports to this effect cannot be credited. He was not the man 
to do sometiiing that is forbidden and considered by the 
Muslims as one of the greatest of the capital sins. Not one of 
i. au the.se people (the early 'Abbasid.s) had anything to do with 
effeminate prodigality or luxury in matters of clothings 
jewelry, or the kind of food they took. They still retained the 
tough desert attitude and the simple stute of Islam. Could it 
he assumed they would do something that would lead from 
the buTiil to the uniaw'ful and from the licit to the illicit! 
llisTorians such as iiT-Tabari, aUMas’udi, and others are 
agreed that all the early Cmayyad and ‘Abbasitl caliphs used 
to ride out with only light silver ornamentation on their belts, 
swords, bridles, and saddles, and that the first caliph to 
originate riding out in golden apparel w'a.i al-Mu'tazz b. al- 
Mutawakkil, the eighth caliph after ar-Rashhl.** The same 
applied to their clothing. Could, one, then, assume any 
di^rently with regard to wlial they ilrank? Tliis will liecome 
still clearer when the nature of ilynastic beginnings in desert 
life and modest circumstances Is understood, as we shall 


^ Fur Abu NywSs^ see GAL, 1^ IS ff. : 1, 114 fT. 

“ Fut lilt k-nTimi ^ttiiEuElc touujd A- J. Wifusuiek 

in Hit Vf, licloWr 

" Cf, n^Maa'iids, Mgriitj , VlT* -Rll- 
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explain li amonjE: tltc problems, tlisnisiscd in the first book, tf 
tiod wUls/^“ 


A parall^^l nr similar STOTJ is tlmi reported hy nil (the 
luMorbns) about Vahya b. Aktham, the judge and friend of 
al-Ma*inilii/“^ >le said W have drunk wine togetiier with 
al-Ma'nifm and to hsive gotten drunk one night. He lijy 
buried among the sweet ba*iij until he w oke up. Tlie following 
verses are recited in his name; 

() my lurdj cominander of al! the people! 

He w'ho gave me to drink was unjust in his judgment. 

I fiegleried the cupbearer, and he eaui^cd me to be, 

As you see me* deprived of intelligence iind religion. 

The same applies to Ibn Aklham and ad-Ma’mfin tliat 
applies to ar-Rashidp What they dnmk was a date liquor 
{ ntihhik} wiiidi in their opirnon was not forbidden. There cm 
lie no question of drunteuness in connection with them. 
Yahya^s familiarity w ith al-Ma'mtm was friendship in Islam. 
It is an establislied fact that Yahyl slept in aUMa‘mQn‘s 
room, It has lieen reported, as an Indication of aUMa'mfin^s 
eseellenre ami atTabilily, that one night he awohe/^ got up, 

*“ Set?, for iriitjiEiCf, pp. SJS PT. fcwlaw, 

^ Hh? 3 ton b toUl ftilly in Ibn 'Abdrubbils, 111, JIS 

Yaliya li, finthani died in or ti-H* [Ht?]. Cf. 
nagkddd, XIV, li*l fT, 

** Huletj adii> '"Ihimy,*' In thisi^^ the "'veftsel" (m^P) mentLored ^iroultl 
not be a. dmlnber pdt, htit a wjiter pitcher. A very itimiliir li^u^y of flow al- 
Ma^mun hiin^lr went oji for ^ drink of vmier iinii did not disturb "i aljyi b. 
Aktham ocnifj m dl^LtEyt, tldm ht-md ntiM 

Bant (Cairu, p, n o. Al-itUdl aiM& nether story, ac¬ 

cord itig tn whids Jll-^fa'Eluhl gone to ynimtc and hedkited to call his 
srr\'ants to help him to get rendy for the minting pmyct. aa long as Yahya- 
did nai stirp Tliyj, it bajiJly pi^niblu to decide whtrUM?r Ihti HluldLin 

iKought afi. i^i dtcr fiitdtec or ti ditniber pi« '’urSne glass'* Is found in 
fl|*Tiihan, Fr>vf-tEi.r nj-hiimah { Berlin^ pp. 33 1 f An auihor ckuser ro 

fhe tiTTir of tbn KhatJiir, iis~S4iydjil+ usci a .wmitsym for in^^ ^ TiP^i cf as- 
ai-gkaN titaiibiU MS, laileli, 5045, 

ful 10^. For anoilivr ^t^sioii of ilwE story, cT as^SuLamt^ JdKi 
cd, M. J, Kiftier [Oi'sema! Notes uruJ Studies, No. tf) (Jcrosalein* 
p. S7. 
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and I'th aroiihd i\iT the i-haiuluT Ui* nlhik! ti> wake 
Vahya b, Aktham. it alj^o U an estabLiKhcd fan that the 
iisei! lo pray together at the momtng prayer, (low dots that 
att’ord with drinking wine logetlier! Furthermore, ^ ahya b. 
Aklhain was a ri ansTnitrcr of rradiriuits. Jle ivas praised by 
tbn Haiibal ”” and Judge tsma'iL*”'* At-Timitdhi published 
traditions on his authority. The hadlth estpert aUMim 
tuentioiied lli^t al-Bukhari transtnitted tratUrionson Vahya's 
authority in works other than the ,Wwi’ («it-5ii/dA)/“'’ To 
vilify Yalija is to vilify all of these scholars. 

Furthennore, licentious persons accuse Yahya b. Aktham 
of having had an inclination for young men. This is an affront 
to God and a malicious liedirectctl against religimis scholars. 
(*rhesc persons) base themselves on storytellers' silly re¬ 
ports, which perhaps were an invemion of YahyS's enemies, 
for he was much envied because of his perfection and his 
friendship with the ruler. His position in sdiobrsliip and 
religion makes such xi thing im|]ossible. When Ibn jjanbal 
was told about these rumors tH>nceming YahyS, he ex¬ 
claimed: “For God's sake, for God's sake, who would say 
sucli a thitigr' He disapproved of it very strongly. VV'hen the 
talk alwut VahyS wa.s mcniloned to [.sma'll, he exclaimed: 
"Heaven forbid tliat the probity (Wd/rtA) of such a man 
should cease to exist because of the lying aiTU,satioiis of 
envious taleliearers.'' ’“** He said: "Yahya h, .Aktham i.s inno- 

“ Abmad b. Mubuminiid b. t^anbal, ihc foaiKler of the (.lautmliic icbool 
of Jiirispnirimcc-, l7SO-85Sj. C'f. C.-f/,, t, I at If.; Snppl,, f, aU!>r. 

™ li, ihu C/. heluw, 

MLil^mmad b. 'tsl. d. iiuibor c*f mw uf iiiitlhGYitiitive 

cidleciiOMs of TT^dilions. Cf UAl., i, f,; 1, aei f. 

** Tile ^Mhfh A-Kitmdl iif Yui\i( h," Abd-4ir-JtQ|;]man 
|j J (cf. dAL, 11, IJ^ isetf.), wat mi dVnilabEe. Inijt 

Mill Tishdkfh, XK In dl-Bukh^i i's TiiVM _/ 

OH-1, T\ wc fnid only Ya^yi % name, wiilhuiii any funlier in- 

furtnmiLMi. 

w UJJM is j common term of jufispnidtiw,'^ anj poiitlcal science 

for which in this tmiiEkticm she woiid “proliltv" choun^ It m^am pos¬ 
session of Ihr moral quoJificatinns thjir a jiersun jicccjitiiltle for Eii^h 

offitr aihI fur kmitig as j Th:if b, (nr exenise of lii» duties 4is .i 

oiiiitn. See aUo p. aya Bnd □_ 5SR ro CSl m, laelnw 

al-liEjiilibal-tlighd^dE, TuVUh XIV, aou, 1 ja. 
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cent lu tlio eyes of Ood of any sucli relationship with young 
njen (as that) of which ho is accused. 1 got to know liis most 
intimate thoughts and foutMl him to he mucli in fear ijf tJod. 
J low ever, he possessed a certain playfulness and friendliness 
that might have provoked such aixusarions." Ibn l.tibban 
mentjoued him in the TAiqfrt/.'*'* He said that no attention 
slnmld be paid m lhe.se tales about him because most of them 


were not correct, 

A similar story is the one alwur the basket reported by 
Ibn ‘Abdrabbili. author of the 'V, in eJtpUmation of how 
al^^lj'niun came to be al-l.lasan b. Sahl s son-in-law by 
marrying his daughter Bm an.^* One night, on his rambles 
ihnmgh the streets of Baghdad, al-Ma'miui i* said to have 
come upon a basket that was Iteing let down from one of the 
roofs bv means of pulleys and twisted cords of silk thread. I Je 
seated himself in the iiasket and grabbed the pulley, winch 
started moving. He was taken up into a chamlier of siidi-and- 
such a rondilion —Ibti 'AUirabbih described the eye- and 
soiit-lilling splendor of its carpets, the inagnilicence of its 
fiiniishings, and the beauty of its appearance. Then, a woman 
of extraordinary, seductive Iwauty is said to have come forth 
from behind curtains in tliai chamber. She greeted ul-Ma mun 
and invited him to keep her company. He drank wine with 
her the whole night long. In the morning he rctiimed to his 
companions at the place where they bad t>een awaiting him. 
He had fallen so much in love with the woman that he asked 
her father for her hand- How does all this accord with al- 
MErmfln's well-known religion and Waming, with lus imita¬ 
tion of the way of life of his forefathers, the right-guided 
(•Ahbisid) caliphs, witli his adoption of the way of life of 
those pillars of Islam, the (first) four caliphs, with his respect 
for the religious .scholars, or liis observance in his pi-ayers and 


«w t wtiiiuUed me MS Ahraei 111, sira 5 {ofih«:T<;i|>l«jp«aanjy m Utaitlml) 
c.f thr work on wliahlt tnuismiUer* m/V(xO hy Ibn liihban, <7^3o+ 
(*:f, UAL, U let; Sapfil.,h^-A r,),bui it <Jcei lun po wfar w 
YhHvJl Fur the mnarfeii of lUii JJilih.in iin4 the of Uma il. 

Ihii IJijuT, Xl^ iHfct- 

Cf. 'fqJy III. Cf pp. f. 
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legal practice of the norms established bv Gnd! Mow could it 
be forrect tlial he would act Uke (one nf those) wkhed 
scoimdrels who amuse ihcmsehes by rambling about at 
tiiglit, entering strange houses in the dark, and engaging in 
nuctumal try sts in the manner of Uedouin lovers! And how 
does that story- ftt with the position and noble character of 
al-fda.san b, Sahrs daughter, and with the linn morality and 
chastity that reigned in her father's house! 


There arc many such stories. They are always cropping 
up in the w'orks of the historians. The lEicentive for inveming 
and reporting them i.’i a (general) indination to forbidden 
pleasures and for smearing the reputation of others. People 
justify their own subservieuee to pleasure by citing men and 
women of the past {w ho allegedly did the same things they 
are doing). Therefore, they often ap^iear very eager for such 
information and arc alert to tind it when they go through the 
pages of (published) works. If they wDuld follow the e.'iample 
of the people (of the j>ast) in other respects and in the qualities 
of perfection that were theirs and for wiiich they arc well 
known, "it would lje better for tbem," "if they would 
know." 


1 once criticized a royal prince for being so eager to learn 
to sing ami play tlie strings, t told him it was not a matter 
that should concern iiiiti and that it did not iiefit libs position. 
He referred me to Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi who was the lead¬ 
ing musician and best singer in his time. 1 replied: "For 
heaven's sake, rvhv do you not rather follow the example of 
his father or his brother? Do you not see how t!iai activity 
prevented Ibrahim from attaining their position?'* Tlic 
prince, however, was deaf to my criticism and turned awjty. 


"‘qiir-iin 4.4B(4Sj.<!P(ei»); 47,41 49,5 fS). 

“qur'au E40a {Sft), iog (97); 1 S.*I (*»); aj>,,n (40), 64 { 0(.)1 UhM 

{AA}, 

'» Tlw Kun pf the ttVtfrii fll-MdHlI, wluv vois ftn » thmj time ixHUidereJ 
hy some HroLips ns cahpit. 162-S44 l773-S3Bi. cf, St,ppt., I isn and 

belww, pp, aaa f, and 4SS and 3:,7+l. ' ' 




T7if Gfnfalvgy nf FiSfiniiih 

Further silly iniormatbn uhbh is accepted by many 
histuriatis t'onicnvs the 'UL>aythd(-Fatiitiids), the ShT'ah 
caliphs in al-Qayra\van and Cairo,*'* (Tliese historians) deny 
thc'ir 'Alid origin and attack (the genuineness of] thetrdesrent 
from the imam isma'il, the son of Ja’far a^-Sadit^. Tltey base i, jn 
themselves in this respect on stories that were made up in 
favor of the weak ‘Alil>Ssid caliphs by people who wanted to 
jjigraiiate themselves with ihem through acrtisatious against 
their active opponents ariii who (therefore) liked to say 
all kinds of had things alxmt their enemies. We siuill mention 
some such stories in our treatment of the Ivistory of (the 
'Ubavdid-Fatimids). {'I'hese historians) do not care to con¬ 
sider tlie factual prtwfs and circumstantial evidence that re- 
fpjtre (us to recognize) thai the contrary is true and liwE their 
claim is a lie and must be re)H;ted, 

Tliey all tell the same stor)' about the beginning of the 
Sht'ah dynasty, Ahii 'AWaUiiii itl-Muhtnjih *** %vent among 
the Kutimali urging acceptance of the family of Muhammad 
(the 'Alids). His activity l>eciime known. It was leanied how 
much he cared for *UbavdaJla!i al—Niahdi and liis son^ Abu 
l-Qasim. Therefore, these two feared for their lives and bed 
the Ea^t, the seat of the caliphiite. They passed through 
ligypt aiui lefi Alexandria disguised a.s merchants. ’Isa an- 
NawsliarJ, the governor of Fg>’pt and Alexandria, was in¬ 
formed of them. He sent cavalry tioops in pursuit of them, 
but when their pursuers reached them, they did not recognize 
(hem Ijccause of their attire and disguise. They eseaijcd into 


*'* Tin: question of tlit ‘Atid origin of ilie Flpniids and tlwir early history 
was loaded with politinil "dynamitif" far many cetmirtP* Jflcr die Fatiniid 
dytmaty had ceajwd tp fsist. in wnJie respi-cfs, U h still ofunportatic^ today. 
Cf. llie wivrks of W. [vanow: tsmaili TraJitm Caatfruing fA* Hi.v/ v/ tkt 
FatiJm'i/r (IsliUiitc Iteseardi Aisnciatiori St-ries, No. 10} (Oxford, id-tit), and 
TAf .'Ht*grd Famder ij hmditinH (Thi- Ismaili Society Scries. No. i) (Utmt- 
Imy. tf-Ki), t’f. also F. ttoseniliBJ,.'f Ititloryqf .’iTHthju lliitoriograf’ky, |». USS. 

"“Ahii ■Alxiailfili ash-SliH, thraugli wUom; elfoTts the Fitindds kccame 
niter* of iwnliweattm Africa, is aaid th tmve been (cf. pj*. wa f., 

below) id al.lliijirali, if il wii ntit his liroQjer Abil who held tint 

wrticij. Cf, *lbar. Jit. ;Ji32: IV, 91 f., ifOif. See iitso below, 2il93. 
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the Maghrib. A 1-Mu* tad id '’‘ordered the Aghlabid rulers of 
irr^iyali in al-yayrawaii as well as the Midrand nilers of 
Sijllmiisah to searrti everywhere for them and to keep a sliarp 
lookout for them, lij'asa*, the Atidrarid lord of SijiLmasah, 
learned about their hiding place in his eountry and detained 
them^ in order to please the ealiph. This was before the 
Shi'ah victory over the Aghlabids in al-Qayraw'Sin. lltere^ 
after, as is well known, the ('Ubaydid-J‘*atjttiid) pro^aiganda 
spread successfiiUy throughout Ifriqiyah ajid the Magivrtb, 
, St and tlten, in turn, reached the Yemen, Alexandria artd (the 
rest of) Egypt, Syria and the Hijaz. 'I'hc (‘Ubaydid-l'atiititds) 
shared the realm of Islam equally w ith the 'AliliAsithi. They 
almost succeeded in penetrating the home conntry of the 
'Abbisids and in taking their place as rulers. Their projMt- 
gunda in Baghtbd and the ‘Iraq met with success through the 
amir al-BusasIii, one of the Daytam dienis who had gained 
control of the 'Abbasid caliphs. This happened us the result 
of a quarrel between al-Basdslri ajid the non-Arab amirs. 
For a whole year, the (‘Ubaydid-Fatiimds) were mentloJicLl 
in rile Friday prayer from the pulpits of Baghtbd. The 
'Abbasids were continually bothered by tlie {‘Uhaydid- 
p'atimid) power and preponderance, and the Umayyad rulers 
beyond the sea (in Spain) expressed tlieir annoyance with 
them and threatened war against diem, How' could .ill this 
have befallen a fraudulent claimant to the rulership, w}io w'as 
(moreover) considered a liar? “* One should coinpare (this 
account with) the history of the Qiirttiathm.^^ His genealoi^^ 
was, in fact, fraudulent. How completely did his pro]>agaiida 


Hither* hSfi »nn and surasisor il-Miikiaf!. THe^vcni related tiKik pluce 
111 year fisa after ihe dentil uf nUMu'ta^iri. Cf. Ibn "Idhm, rf/- 

/fuiyjif iU-Afvgfin'b^ ird_ O. S. Colin and £, Wvi'PrPvcji^;^! (Leiden^ I !/+a~5 
L I K>. But sec bcIo\v, p. and ITTp aou; J V, ai. 

^ Thiii rtl'eF^s fa events at the beffinjiing of ttie Saljfldj rule under TiiRhril- 
Lek, Htat took pkja? in tbu from D<bcemli£Lr. lo Cft also 

ITI, tsa L 

Wftur. Ill, aoo. 

iwTiic "qiar inirtiari ‘ wh» tlit supppacd fn under of itic icet, a certain 
klamd^, wkf livi’d in the wiojiid tulf nf ihu nhuh i-entury* Cf, L, Massi^iiiin 
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Tlfrj GfTttak^gy n/1^* Faiimidi 

di^iintegTiite and his followers dispcrAel Their vkioasness and 
guili? 5 oon became apinirt^nt. They came Uf an evil end and 
rasied \i bitter fatt*. [f tlie ’l’b:n'did(-K 3 tiinids) had been m 
the same ^situaiicpii. it would have bt'comc kiiowri, even hud it 
taken some tbne. 

Whatever qualities nf dinrafter a tnati may have. 

They will Ijtftoiiit known, even if he imaftines they are 
coijcesled from the ptH>ple.’^ 

Tlie ('Ulwiydid^Fatimid) dynasty Ltsttil unimemiptedly for 
about two "hundred ptui seventy years. They held iKissessiou 
of the place whore Ibrahim (Abraham) bad stood ^ and 
where he hafl [irayed. the home of the Prophet and the place 
ss'herc he was buriofi, the place where the pilgrims stand 
and where the angels descended (to bring the revelation to 
Muhammad). Then, their rule canic to an end. Dttrtng all 
that time, their partisans showed them the greatest devotion 
ard love and firmly (pclicved in their descent fri'tra ihe imam 
Isma'jl, the sou nf Ja'fur as-Sadiq. Even after ihe d_>-nasTy 
bail gone and its infiuenre had disappeared, fjcoplc still came 
fonvaril to press the claims of the seer. They prctcbimed the 
names of ytnifig rhildren, cle.sreiidants of (the 'L’Uaydid- 
Earimids), w hom they believed entitled to the caliphate. They 
went so far as to consider ihem as having actuiJIy been 
appointed to tlie succession by preceding iinamSi Had there 
lM.^en doubts about their pedigree, their followers would not 
have undergone the dangers involved in supporting tlivm. A 
sectarian docs not mauipulaie his own affairs, nor sow* con¬ 
fusion within his own sect, nor act as a liar where his own 
Itcliefs are concerned. 

It is strange that Judge Abu Bakr al-fiaqiltuni,'® the great 

"Thit verse is quuteii from near the end nf Zuliayr's 

ami HO, below. Cf. J. Dit ties Zulhiir (Berlin, 

mos). p, 35, 

That if, Uw MaqSm fhrdktm in tUf Sancruary in Mecca, 

“ Muliiiimniiiil b. si-Tayyil^ d. hW« [lois]. Cf CAU I. Suppi, 1. 
a-iy. In IIHI Khaldun'* circle, hv wju esteemrd umo of the preatest of pHnent 
iiasteni MMikiteS, arid lie IS, liierefore, ufltll quoted in llw .WaflUfMfmtA, 
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speculative? theologian, was inelined to tredit this unarrept^ 
alik> vietv (as to the iipuriousneiis of ttic 'Ubaydid-FatiniiU 
^edcalogr),. and upheld this %i-cak opinkm. If tlie i^aitou ftjr 
jiLs attitude was the heretical and extremist Slil’ism of ((lie 
’LUiaydid-Fatitnids, it would not be valid, for his denial of 
tlieir 'Alid descent) does not mvaltdate (the objectionable 
rharartcr of) their sectarian ItcUefs, nor would estahli^ilTniejii 
of their (’Alid) descent be of any help to them bef(t>re God in 
tlie question of their tuibelief, God said to Noah concerning 
his sons: "He does not belong to your family. It is an im¬ 
proper action. So do not ask tne regarding that of ^vhich you 
have no knowledge."Muhammad exljoried Fiiprnidi in 
these words: "O F'atimah, act (as you w.isli). 1 shall be of no 
hel]: to you before God." 

When a man comes to know a problem or to tie certain 
about a matter, he must openly state (his knowledge or his 
certainty). "GchI speaks the truth. He leads (men into) the 
right way." *** Those people (the ’UbaydiJ-FStimids) were 
constantly on the move because of the suspicions various 
governments had concerning them. Tltcv were kept under 
tibservation by the tyrants, t>ccuuse their partisans were 
numerous and their propaganda had spread far and w'ide. 
’rime after time they had to leave the places where they had 
settled. Their men, therefore, took refuge in hiding, and 
tiieir (identity) was hardly known, a.s (the poet) says: 


pubUc^itk^ru in r/miiL'ctiiTn wltli al-Eariiliiint includi? thu cdltiLm ni hh 
ut^Tiimhid iiy :ii-KkudayiT Bnct Abu RldBii [CiirOt IS6(S/I&T-7), v*\m 
a^ntithute iniscb biopnpbioal ixjiftcrktl, a»pd Cl. K. yon 
Ceniary thrummi of ^4LtUrm I^W). An 

■nf b'ts /jifiy'iipfM'jriii ki Cslitg in 3 AL-BilqilLiLriJ'd work i|w 

wn* einlTted JtoA/ trJ-ujyr, Cf. I bn 

XI, Hit cdiiiuri of tl^c TiiftrMJ dre^ri nbosTip p. 'I'kar 

iil-liiuLZ 2 ±li based kila upon ul-RALkUalirA iJifnioil 

by L Oo]ii3Sl)i€Sr, niTHl^ Indeed^ Golit?.ilier'i ifudy i^f thu Lias iiu 

indiiiatiuiP ibii^ worh dfitlt with tbe ^Alid desccni of tfie KijtoiiiJs. Cf. J . 

|jp. iAL 

™ The pbrase us<jd here ijieana **to fiqjfili back/^ Cf. 5:4!), beluw, 

Qur*Bn t 

“^ur^in 55.4 {+>4 



TA<f GrwLgy cf (kc F^(jfiudM 

If you w ould ask the days what my name is, they would 
iio( know, 

And w here I am* they would not know where 1 am.‘** 

This went so far that Muhammad, the son of the imam 
liifnli'il, tlve ancestor of 'Ubavdallih al-Mahdi, w'as railed 
■‘the Concealcfi (Imamilis partisans calletl him by that 
name because they were agreed on the fact he was hiding out 
of fear of those who had them in tlieir poWTi*. lUc partisans 
of the 'Abliasids made much use of this fact when they came 
out with their attack against the pedigree of (the 'Ubaydiil- 
I-atimiiis). They tried to ingrauaie themselves with the 
weak (‘Abbiisidj cuUphs by professing the erroneous opimon 
that (the 'Alid descent of the 'Ltbaydid-Fatimids was spuri¬ 
ous). It pleased the ‘Abbasid clients and the amirs who were 
in charge of military ciperalions against the enemies of the 
(’Abbasids), It iiclped them and the goveinment to make up 
for their inability to resist and repel the Kutiimah Berlier.s, 
the partisans and propagandists^ of the ’Ubaydid(-Fati- 
mids), w’ho had taken Syria, Egj'pt, ami the i.lijaz away from 
(the ‘AljlidsitU). Tlie judges in Baghdad evenTually prepared 
an official statement denying the 'Alid origin (of the 'Ubayd- 
id-Fatunuls).^ The statement was witnessed by a number 
of prominent men, among them the Sharll ar-Radi and his 

'"Ttie vtfTM is Jicrilwd hy Mme mithoors Abu Nuwis. Cf. fil-Amidf, 

ISS+Zin^S-sS). p. £». and ar-Raghih 
iil-I$rahlin1, MuKiJuriSt (Ciiro, laSt/lHTO), [, 171. Howe'er, It il"( 
appear in .\lii 4 Nuwij' WuJa (Cairo, mss). Utr Bupan, iXi'&w/ aZ-iipWitr, 
diT the txigltiniiigi it isj-yiisayn \h Uyassih tii. 

Tlie first line may be read in the paasls-e: "If ihfi day* were asknl . . . 
Ttic text found in tlm Biitllri lias a variant fEsding renairing this iraiislation. 

™ St'f alart p, beloWn 

w" C iuhK D rtfitl "‘reprcMiitnrives of ilic dynaity/' 

"■IT, B, tewsB, Thr Ongi/fj 0 J PP f 

The <^artiFiit puliUslifd wmixe *n fir knt^wn ft>r ihu text uf [lie a.ffldavii is 
\hH (11 VilcT^* LiiST /IftflB )p ^ Tbll 

Klkoyikn'^ Ust 4Jf sijpieri coirespHiiwis nrueb tfiarF to 

Aihlr. Kdmtt, IXy Vlll. to, thin to ihflt in Ibll 

MuiAammuil li. a!-yuiayn, sSu-MW 1069/70-to 15j. Cf, CL-tL, 1, na; 

1, 131 f. 
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hriithtr and Ibii aUKatfiawld"* Amon^ tlriif 

rt'Hgfitju-'t scliolum (ivUo also witnessed the dot tniieni) wt-jc 
Abu Haynid al-lstaraybii.’” a^Sayjnari,'^ Jbn 

al-AkfanV^ al^Ablwardi,’” the Stii^ab jurist Abu \AliUallah 
Li. an-Nii'miiii,*** and mher promlnmi Muslims in SaglitUd. 
The event Took place one rnemorable “ d:iv in ilie ve;ir 
[iOl ij in the time of aUQadir. Tlie test'mnnny (of these 
witnesses) wnns based upon hearsay, on what people in 
Baghtlad geueraily believed. Most of them were partisans of 
the 'Abhatlds who attacked the 'Alid origin (of the 'Ubaydid- 
Fatitnids). The historians reported the information as* they 
hail heard it. Vhey Iniiided it down to us just as they remcm- 
hered it. However, the truth Uc.s behind it. AUMu*iadid's *« 
letter concerning ’Ubaydallaii (addressed) to the Aghiabid 
ill ill “Qay raw dll and the Midrarid in Sijilmasait, testifies most 
truthfLilly to the correctness of the (’Alid) origin of ific 
('Ubavijid-ratlitiids), and proves it most clearly. Al- 
Mu'tadid (as a very close relative) was better qualified tli.in 
anyone else to .speak about the gencaUigy of the I’lmpbet's 
house. 

Dynasty and government serve as the svorld's market 

‘“’Alt li. nt-l.lusavu. ss5-13(1 Cf. Ibri up rU 

Vlll, IHiff, 

Jbu al-AitJr exprejalii maivi that hr wj» uti 'Alid, tmi I liavc no fiirther 
iiifLiftiigiJDn atHmjt thi; myn. 

A^rmiri h. My^i{isirii;*d^ 3 01(^1. €L Ibii jl-Jaw/i 

0fi f/i., VI 1,^77 r. 

I** AtjjiiiiiJ ti. MuUinuiuiil, C'f. I, u-if.; 

Stilrpl., 1, 'S!i6 f. 

'“.Mifi 'Alitidihili a|.(,{Li»3yn b. ■Alt, IiwiK/hs iota], Cf. Ihri 

□ bjaw/t, op. tit-, Vlll, 119 . 

*“ AbO ’Ab<ialia]« li MiitjjiiiiiiuiU, sim ur av£i (ii kj.5 [Mis ''dw 

nr £>3* Tn lUtil Cf.. )l>ri al-.lawU, up. iit,. Vt|, ^73. ' 

Alni b'Abbia Ah«iati h. Mutiaimjiad, ,| tafr pna i|. f.'f Umi ubjawil 

N/i. fit., Vlll, so r. * 

’* MuijjninrtiuJ ti. McrhiiiiiiiiniJ b. abMiiVllim, li, 'H.i |n>sbi1| Cf Ihii 
itp, cii., Vlll. n f, 

'* Sec riutr irt2 10 0(, m, aral p, +5£i, Iwlnw. 

I" See ri. f lU, tbtive. 

“)Cf, H fJmv, .uwf/flia. XlVfl (ifien), u,, XuppUtiitm 

riuj iiirtimvdtm II, ahD f, 







Thit *t/ Frltimidi iifid (drisfJ$ 

pbeo/*® :itiracung to il the products of stholarship Jiud crafts- 
rtiiitisliiip j]ike. Wuyward wjsdont oiiU forgotteii tore tiirii up 
there. In this mirket stories are (oltJ and items of historical 
infor m-i fjnn arc delivered. \\1iate\'er is in tleinund on this 
market is in general detnand everywhere else- Kow, when¬ 
ever the estaUUsiiL'd tlynasty avoids Injustice, prejiulice, 
weakness, and douhlc-dealing. with detennin&tiott keeping 
to the right path and never swerv ing from it, the w^ares on its 
market are as pure silver and tine gold. However, w'hen it b 
irsHuenced by selfish interests and rivalries, or swayed hy 
vendors of tyranny and dishonesty, the wares of its market 
place become as dross and debased mcials. The intelligent 
critic must judge for iVirnself as he looks around, examining 
this, admiring that, and choosing this. 

A similar and even more iiTtpi'ohabk* story is one [irivately 
discus.«iod by those wlio attack the ('Alid) ticsceni of Idrts b. 
Idrts b. 'Alidullah h. Hasan h. 3l-l;lasan b. '.Alt h. Abt yalili, 
who became imam after his father in Morocco.**^ They hint 
at tlie jmtibliidjle crtine of adultery by insinnating that the 
iiTiborn child left after the death of the elder Idris was in fact 
the child of Hasliid, a client of the Idrlskis. Now stupid of 
these (iod-forsnken mctil They should know that tlie elder 
Idris married into tlie Berber I rites and, from the time he 
came to the Maghrib unlN his dentil, was fuiiily rooted in 
desert life. In tliedcscn. no such thing ixnild reiiiiiin ii secret, 
■'riiere are no hiding places there w'here tidngs can be done in 
secret. The neighbors (if they arc women) can always see and 
(if they are men) alway^i hear I'hat them wtuncti are doing, 
becausf the houses .ire low and clustered together without 

'^(t. Iii'low, 4:103 und ^ST, and alio curly a» ihc mmh 

ccismry, Ibn Qutayhah qjulctl n* »pyiii|t tij Siilaymin b, 'AM-al- 

Miilikt "1 In* g!tvi'mni(.-iii wrvf* a* n tnurkul |itaii;e ti> wliidi MliauJviT 1» iti 
dcnouil with (the government) is hrojfrht." Cf, llin Qutay1ia]i. 'ITyaa 4 /- 
eWfuJr (Cjiro. IS+S-^&i, ifi 2 ji-so). t, s. 

Him Khalriun speaks nl the Itlrlstiil* itf Fet in ’/iwf, IV', I'i If. C'f, aImi 
lirlolv, p. tl t. 
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heiween tlieni. Rashid was ertnistcd with the steward¬ 
ship of all the women after the death of his master, upon the 
recommcndaTmti of friendti aitd partlsuTis of the (drisUls and 
subject to the supervision of them all. Furthemtore, all 
Moroccan Berbers aip-eed to render the oath of allegiaiiL'e to 
the younger Idns as his father's successor. They voluntarily 
agreed to obey him. *l*hey swore that they were willing to die 
for him, and they exposed themselves to monal danger 
protecting him in his wars ajid raids. Had they told cadi 
other some such scandalous story or heard it front someone 
else, even a vengeful enemy or scandal-mongering rebel, 
some of them at least would have refused to do those things, 
S-o, this stof 7 originated with the ’Abbasid opponents of ilie 
[drisids aiid w ith the Aglilalsids, the ’Abbasid governors and 
ollicials in Ifriqiyah. 

'Ihis hapj>cned in the following manner. Wlieti the eUler 
Idris fled to tiie Maghrib after the battle of i'ahhkh,‘“ al- 
Hadi sent orders to the Aghlabkis to lie in wait and keep a 
sharp watch out for him. i [owever, they did not catch him, 
atid he escaped safely to the Maghrib, lie consolidated his 
position, and his propaganda was successful. Later on, ar- 
Ra.shld became aware of the secret ShPah leanings of Wiidih, 
the 'Abbasid client and governor of Alexandria, and of his 
deceitful attitude in cormcetton with the escape of Idris tn the 
Maghrib, and (ar-Hashtd) killed (Wadih). Then, a.<ih- 
Sliammakh, a client of (ar-Kaslnd's) father, suggested to ar- 
Rushid a ruse by means of which to kill tdris. (Ash-Sham- 
mikli) pretended to become ins adherent and to have broken 
with Ids Wbbdsid masters. Idris took him under his protec¬ 
tion and admitted him to his private company. Once, wlien 
Idris was alone, ash-Shaimnakh gave him some [Xiisun and 
thus Killed Idm. The news of his death was rccciveil by the 

A lotmllity iktijf Mfccs, whtre ^Alidn iri rrvolr wen? djoftMttrd in 
l78<Sl. Cr, for insiQiKe, Ahij l-FirraJ ( Cam\ 

pp. +3^ It.: Ehn Bil-Athir* HdutiL YF, aft, leui 7Ayr. Ill, 
?!|£f. Iltii al-.AihIr Witter that ir \m imcerrairi whether n al-FFaUI or ar-^ 
Rashid whu kiUed wki wjia jujatnLi^K-r gerii-raj ami chief cf iln? ui^ 

service in KjjypE. 
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Tkf Genidlogy thr hlrhtth 

*Abtmids TTiost fa^oraM>^ since tliey hoped thai it would cut 
the riwis und blunt llie edge of the ‘Alid propaganda in the 
Maghrib. News of the unlx)m child left after Idrisi' death had 
not (yet) reached them. Thus, it was only a brief moment until 
the {' Alld) propaganda reappeared. The Siu'ah was sut'cessflil 
in tlie Maghrib, and Sht'ah rule was renewed through Idris, 

Idris* son. This was a most paint ul blow to the * Abbas ids. 
Weakness and senility had already taken held of the .Arab 
dynasty. No longer could (the ’Abbisids) aspire to the control 
of remote regions. Far aw'ay as the elder Idris was in the 
Maghrib, under the protection of the Berbers, ar->ilashicl 
had just enough power, and no more, to poison him wdtb 
the help of a ru.se. Tlierefore. the 'Abbjisids now had recourse 
to their Aghlabid clients in Ifriqiyah. They asked them to heal 
I he dangerous breach caused by (the Idrisids), to take meas¬ 
ures against the woe that threatened to befall the dynasty 
from that direction, and to uproot (the Idri.sids) before they 
could spread. Al--Ma'mijn and the succeeding caliphs wrote to 
the Aghlabids to this effect. However, the Aghlabids were 
also loo weak {to control) the Berbers of Morocco, and might 
Itettcr ha^e tried to embarrass their o^^Tl rulers a.s (the 
Idrtsids embarrassed them), because the power of the 
caliphate hail been usurped by non-Arab slaves, who diverted i, a? 
to liicir owm purposes its entire control and authority over 
men, tastes, and functionaries. It wai as the conieinporarv 
(WbbaSid) poet described it: 

A caliph in a cage 

Between Wasif and Bugha: 

J !e say.*! what they tell him. 

Like 3 parrot. 


iia-l^ibrdm, literally "Uie iintvvi«t]iij; siwl uvlsritig.'* tif. ii. I , 
;ibove; "nil hi* puwers,'* and below, p. 379, 1. ^1. t f. doo It. Ljnunciis, 
EliiilfA tirr ii uiflt (ifi 0»iiiyyail*i (Beirut, t^o), p. i. 

The arc Hijuoictl by Aturij iiiih-dJk^jb f, >11, 

refereiiice lo tltr &U[sh wha was emt of i\mv: doinsiiated 

by the Turkish gmcrii-U Wajif aiitl Biih^ba. 
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The AghlabicI ainirh, therefnre, were iifrajd of possible in¬ 
trigues and tried all lands of excuses, Suiuuliities, tbev be- 
lifded the NLighrib and its inliflliiiaiits, At otlier timex, (hey 
tried to arouse fear of the power of Idris and his deseendants 
who liaii taken his place there. They wrote the 'Ahitilsids 
that he was crosaing the iKnders of liis territory. They in¬ 
cluded his coins among their gifts, presents, and tax ixdlec- 
tions, in order to show bb grow ing influence and to spread 
terror about ius increasing jxjwer, to magtiifv (the daiige]‘.i) 
wiiicb would lie in attackitig siiil lighting him, as they ^vere 
being asketl lo do, and to threaten a change in allegiance if 
tliL-y vvere forced to dial. Again, at other times, they attacked 
the descent of Idris with the (afore-mcntinned) lie, in order 
to liarm hint. They did not care svhether rbe accu.tation was 
true ar not. The distance (from Haghdad) was great, and, 
weak-minded as the 'Abbasid children and their non-Arab 
slaves were, they ttnik anyliody's word and li.stencd lo any¬ 
body's noise, They went on in this manner tuial die AghLiliid 
rule came to an end, 

'Hie nasty remark (alwut the IdrTsid genealogy) then 
became know n to the mob. Some slanderers listened eagerly 
to it, using it to harm the Idrfsids when there were rivalries. 
Why do such Cjod-forsaken men stray from the intentions of 
the religious law, wlvtcb htiow.s no difTerence between detiiihe 
(tact) and (mere) guessf Idris was born in bis father's 
, ^ bed, and "the child belongs to the bed." “■ It is a (Muslim) 
ariicle of faith that the descendants of Mubmmriad are above 
any .such thing (as adultery). tloU retnoveii every' Turpitude 
fnnn them and cleansed them. Idris' lied is free of all un- 
cleanliness and all turpitude. 1 his is decided in the t^ur'dii.*" 
Wliocver believes the contraiy confesses his guilt nnd iiivittis 
unlMdtef, 

1 have refuted the accusation against Idris here at lengtli. 

In Ji ns? like iliis. Involving tlw criii« iif ihrowirig vutpiettm upm 
jowcoim;'* nifli-uUty. 

Thi* b a ffinjitictiic trarfitioii. t'f, /fji« JiioOit. p. 43t.' D. Sanlliliina, 
[jtttuziaxii tH diriiiij m^iuintiinfT, 1, I3.j, 
tJiEe;iji sii.sii 
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iiJi order lo rorc!vi4i)l dnuhis and striiie out against the env ious. 

I heard tliu liiorv with rny own ear.i from a man w'ho wa* 
hostile to (the Idrisitls) and attacked their descent with this 
lying ijn’otition- In Stis jiidf-deception, he passed on the story 
on the authority of certain historians of the Alaghrib vv'ho had 
turned their backs on Muhammad's descendants and were 
skeptical cancemmg their ancestors. But the situation (of llie 
Idrisitbs) is above all that and not stiscepiiblc of such a (taint). 

(So spare should he devoted to refuting sudi an accusatiuti, 
since) to deny a fault where (the existence of) a fault is im- 
[Kissdilc is [in itself) a Jliult.”’ JlowcvGr, 1 did defend them 
liere in this world and, thus, I hope that they will defend me 
on the Day of Resurrection, 

it should be known that most of those who attack the 
('Alid) descent Df(ilie Idrisids) are themselves persons who 
claim to lie descendants of Muhammad or pretend to he 
connected with Ms desceiubitts, and svho envy the descendants 
of Ifli'js. The claini to (MiihainTnad.iii) descent is a great 
lirte to nobility ainong nations anii races in all regions, 
Tlterefore, it is subject to suspicion. Now, bcilh in their 
native Fez and in the other regions of the Maghrib, the 
descent of the Idrisids is so w^ell known and evident tliat 
almost no one can show or hope to show as wcll-estuhhshed 
a [K'dtgree. It is the result of continuous transmission by the 
more recent nitiioiis and generations on the authority *)f the 
older preceding ones, '^t he Idrisids count the house of their 
ancestor Idris, the founder and builder of Fez, among their i, <0 
hottsGs, His ninstpie is adjacent to their quarter and sti eers. 

Ills sword is (suspended) iinshcatlied atop the tnain minaret 
of their residence, There are other relics of his which have 
licen attested to many times in an uninterrupted tradition, so 
that the tradition coneemirig them t.s almost as valuable as 
direct observation (as to its reliability). Other descendants of 
Mulmmmad can look at these signs wliich God gave to the 
Idrisifls. They will see the Mtihnnimadati nohiliiy of the 
tdrjsida enltanceti by tlw tnajesry of the royal authority their 


Skre Aho 3 j ^s. btlliJ'V. 
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ancestors exercised in the Maghrib. They will rcalj?.e that 
they themselves have nod ling of the snii and that they do 
not measure up even halfway to any one of ihe Idi'Isids. They 
will also realiste that those who clako to lie Muliammad's 
descendants but do not have such testimonies to confirm their 
claim as the Idrisids have, tnay at best find their pcisitlon 
conceded {as possibly true), beciiuse people are to be be¬ 
lieved with regard to the descent they claim for themselves,** 
but there is u difference between what is known and w'hat Is 
mere guess, between what is certain and what js merely 
conceded as possibly true. 

When they realize these facts, they are choked In their 
own spittle (which tliey swallow in impotent jealousy). Their 
private envy causes many of them to wish that they could 
bring down the Idrisids from their noble fxjsition to the 
status of ordinary, humble per,sons. Therefore, they have 
recourse to spite and persistent malevolence and invent er¬ 
roneous and lying accusations such as the one discu.ssed. They 
josstify themselves by the assumfition that all guesses are 
equally probable. They ought to (prove) thatl We know of no 
desceiubiits of Muhanunad wliosc lineage is so dearly and 
obviously established as that of the descendants of Idrts of 
die family of al-ldasan. The most dlstinguisited Idnsids at 
this lime are the Baiiu 'Imran in Fez. I'hey arc descendants of 
Yahya al-Juti b, Muliammacl h. Yahya al-*Additm b. al- 
Qisim b. Idris h. tilrts. 'fhey are the chiefs of the ‘.\lids 
there. They live (at the present time) in the house of their 
ancestor Idris. They are the leading ncihility of the entire 
Maghrib. We shall meniion them in coiincciioii with the 
hlrtsids, tfGoil wills.’I hcy are the dcsccrubnis of'Imran h. 


Biaiibftdi, p, -yKtanil tielnw, p, S4. 

In ’kwr, IV, 1.1, I. as. Ibfi KluUlim rtientiL.im only Yskva ab'ArliUin. 
M->Aitddm 19 the form indicatetj ai die MSS of flu; MutiudditLih. 

Ttie pedigree of flit thma ’Imrstn whuh follow* is netded in the inarEln 
uf C 4ind ltic<ir|i[9riied in tlie text ofD. 

Ihit Ust^ifi, Jamhitmt akxdh p, tJji' fint Y ally a 

(iil-'AiMaiD) as Yahyii a!-Juii. lint Jjlaim, fyr. tk., 1. i(» uijo refer* to Yabvj 
ii. Tbrdhici b. Yaliyi (al-juji). 



MubarnTnaii b, al-|;lasaa b. 't'abya b. ^Abtlalllh b. MuUam- 
mail b. ' AU b. Muhammail b- Yabya b- [bralilm b. Yahya al- 
Jutu iTie cKief of their (bouse) at thii time is Muliammatl Li. 
Mubartimad b, Muliammad b. 'Imran. 

To these wicked statcinonts and erroneous beliefs otic 
may add the accusations that weak-minded Jurists tri the 
Maghrib levelct! against the imam al-Mahdi, the head of the 
Atmoliad dvniL[itV'- “'* He wai atxused of deceit and itisincerity 
when he insisted upon the true oneness of God and when he 
complained abt>ot the unjust people before his time. All his 
claims in this respect were declared to be false, even dow'n 
tu his descent from the family of Muhammad, which his 
Almohafl followers accept. Deep doivn in their heart# it was 
envy of al-Mahdi's success ttiat led the jurists to declare him 
8 liar, lit their self-Jeceptiaii. they thought tliat they could 
compete w iih him m religious scholarship, Juridical decisions, 
and religion. He thciii turned out to tie superior to them. His 
opinion was accepted, what he said was listened to, and lie 
gained a following. "iTiey envied iliis success of Ids and tried 
to lc.ss(;n his influence hy attacking his dogmas and declaring 
his claim.s tn be fuUe. Tunliemiore, they were used to receive 
from al-Mahdi's enemies, the LjimtCmah kings (the Almtira- 
vids), a respect and an honor they received from no one else, 
because of the simple religion (of the Almoravids), Under the 
Lamtfinah dynasty, religious scholars held a [josition of re* 
sped and were apfwinted to the council, everybody according 
to his indiietice among hi.s people in his respective village. 
^^le sdiolars, therefore, liccame partisans (of the Almora- 
vids) and enemies of their enemies. 'Hiey tried to lake re¬ 
venge on al-Mahdi for his opposition to them. Ins censure 
of them, and Ids struggle aga1n.st them, T his was the result of 
their partisanship for the I^mtunah and their bias in fuvt»r of 
the LamtfiJiah dynasty, Al-Maiidl's position was different 
from theirs. He dkl not share their lielie f s. ^Vha^ else t^uid 

■=* I bit KljiiliJIin du^lt wit|^ llio tjegiiiiura^ of the in VI, 
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l>e expected of a man vvho rriiicizcd the aitftmie of the riihrip 
dynasty as he did and was opposed in his eflorls by its jurists? 
ile called his people to a holy war atiainst them. He uprooted 
die dynasty and turned it upside down, despite its f^at 
strength, its tremendous peywer, and ilie strong fetree of its 
allies and its militia. Followers of hia killefJ in the struggle 
rtere innumeralile. 'lliey luid swum allegbnee to him until 
death. They had protected him from death with their own 
Uvea. They had sought nearness to God iiy sacrifiring therti- 
selvcs for the victory of the Mahdi's cause as partisans of the 
enterjirise that eventually gained the upper hand and repbtxxl 
tlie dynasties on both shores.(Al-Malidi himself) remained 
always frugal, retiring, patient in tribulution. and verj* littli* 
cuncemed with the world to the last; he died without fortmie 
or worldly possessions. He did not even have children, as 
everybody desires but as one often Ls deceived in deaiiing, I 
should like to knuw what he could have hoped to obtain bv 
this way of life were it not (to look upon) the face of God, 
t, ts for he did not acejuire w'orldly fortune of any kind rhiriiig his 
lifetime. Moreover, if his intention liad not been gooil, hr 
wouirl not have been successful, uiid his proi>iigunda would 
not have spread. "ThU is how God formerly proL'ceded with 
ills servants." 

The (jurists') disavowal of (al-Mahdls) doscent from 
Muhammad's family is not backed up by any proof, Were it 
established that lie himself claimed such desetmt, his claim 
coultl not be disproved, because people are lo be believed 
regarding the dcst'um ihey claim for themselvc.'i,"’® h miglit 
Im.‘ saitl that leadership over a people is vested only in men 
of their own skin. Tlvis is correct, as will lie mentioned in 
llie first liiapter of this Iniok. Hut al-Mahdi exercised 
leadership over all the Ma.snifidah. They agreed tit fnllow 
him and be guided by li im and his Harghah group, imd, 

Lf,, north Afrim arid 

^ CJtiriri +U.85 (85). 
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cveniually. fiocl ji-ivt* roniplcTc sucrtis to his pro]>agan£b. In 
this <'oiiiii:ction, it must lit- ri‘alii?ed that al-Maiidi’s power 
did not <{eperid exdusis'elv on hU Fatiinid dosi'etit, and the 
(>eo{»le did tmt follow him on that jecouiit (only), Tliey fol- 
jowfil him IwcaUM* of their Harghah-Mamnitiah group feel¬ 
ing and Ix-tutise of his sliare in that group feeling which w'as 
firmly niotcd in him, (A I-Mai nil's) ratimid descent had In¬ 
come iiljscuretl anti hnosvletlge ot ir had disappeared from 
antt>Mg the jieopk, although it iiad remained alive in him atwl 
tiis taniilv through family tradiriorn His original (F atimid) 
descent had. In a way, Ijcco sloughed oif. ami he had put on 
the skin of the Hargliiih-Masrnudah atid thus appeared as one 
of their akin- The fact that he was originally of I'atimid 
descent did not harm him w iih regard to lib group feeling, 
since it wtis not known to the tiieinhcrs of the group. 1 hings 
like that hypjicn fretpiently omx* one's original descent has 
beconie obsciiTod. 

One might compare ( wfith the above) the story ot 'Arfajah 
anil Jarir concerning the leadership of the Bajilith,*®* ’Arfajah i, -ts 
had lielonged to tlie Azii but had put on the skin of the 
KajUah so successfully that he was able to wrangle with 
Jarir o\'ej' the leadership Ijcfore 'Lfitiar, as has Lieeu reported. 

Tills example ttiakes one understand what llu? truth w like, 

CfOiJ is tlie guide to that which is correct. 

Lengthy dmusi^ton of these mistakes luis taken us rat Iter 
far from llte purjMtse otTlus work. However, inatiy competent 
per.stiMs and expert historians slippeii in cotmectioii with such 
stories ami assertions, and they stuck in their minds. Many 
weak-minded and uncritical persons learned these things from 
(hem, and cscii (the coin|>etent historians) themselves ao 
cepted them without critical investigation, and thus (strange 
sniries) erepr into their material. In consequence, histori¬ 
ography became nonsensical and confused, and its students 
fumbk^! aroujid Historiography came to be considered a 
domain of the comiiioii people. T lierefinre, todiiy, the scholur 
*“Cf. p. «ld Iwto". 
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ill this field needs to kniw the principles of puliticj*, the {true) 
nature of cxisttni tilings^ and the dif^erctle€^^ atiiong^ nation^, 
places, iuiti [jeriods with regard to ivaya of lifCj, churacter 
qualities, customs, sects, schools, and everything elstf* He 
further needs a co m prelie ns ive knowledge of present condi¬ 
tions in all these respects. He must compare similarities or 
diRereiMrea iietween the (iresent and the past {or distantly 
located) cunditioTis, He must know the causes of the simi¬ 
larities in certain cases and of the dltierences in others. He 
must be aware of the differing origins and beginnings of 
(different) dynasties and religious groups, as well as of the 
reasons and incentives that brought therrt into being and the 
circumstances and history of the persons who supported them. 
His goal must be to have complete knowledge of the reasons 
for every luippening, and to be accjuainted with the origin of 
every event. Then, he must check transmitted iiiformnrioii 
t, ^ with the basic principles he ktiows. If it fulfills their require¬ 
ments, it is sound. Otherwise, the historian must consider 
it as spurious ajid dispense w ith it. It was for this reusnii alone 
that historiography was highly considered fjy the ancients, 
so much so that at-Tabari, al-Bukhari, and, before them, Ibn 
Ishaq and other Muslim religious scholars, cliose to occupy 
themselves w ith it. Most scholars, however, forgot this, the 
(real) secret of historiograpJiy, with ihe result that it Itecame 
a stupid occupation. Ordinary jieople as well as (scholars) 
who had no firm foundation of know ledge, considereil it a 
simple matter to study and know- history, to deK'e into it 
and sponge on it, Strays gcjt into the flock, hits of shell were 
mixed with the nut, truth was adulterated: with lies. 

"The final outcome of things is up to God." 

A hidden pitfall in historiography is disregard for the 
fact that conditions within the nations and races change vi?ith 
the change of periods and the passing of days. This is a sore 
affiiction and is deeply hidden, becoming noticeable only 

Qur'Aji (si). 
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after p long: time, so rhat rareJj' do more than a few individ¬ 
uals lifcome aware of it. 

This is a.<» follows, The condition of (he world and of 
nations, their customs and sects, does not persist in the same 
form or in a constant mariner. Tlicre are differences according 
to days and periods, find changes frorn one condition to an¬ 
other. Tliis b [he ease with iniiividiiiils, times, anti cities, and. 
in the same manner, it happens in connection w ith regions 
and districts, period.s and dynasties. 

"This is how God formerly proceeded with His serv¬ 
ants," 

The old Persian nations, the Syrians, the NaUetaeons, the 
Tubba’s, the Israelites, and the Copts, all once existed. They 
all had their otvn particular insritutions in re.spect of dynastic 
and territorial arrangements, their own politics, crafts, lan¬ 
guages, technical terminologie.'i, as well as their own ways of 
dealing ivith their fellow men and handling their cultural in¬ 
stitutions. Their (IiistoricalJ rt-lks testify to tliat. They were 
succeeded by the later Persians, the Byzantines, and tJie 
Arabs, llic old instituilons changed and former customs were 
trarisforitied, either iiitn something very sintibr, or into 
something distinct and altogether different. Then, there came 
Islam wUli the Mudar dynasty. Again, all Insritutiona under¬ 
went another change, and for the most part assumed the 
forms that arc still famjUaj* at die ]jresent time as the result 
of their transmission from one generation to the ncjct. 

"Hien, the day^s of Arab rule were over. The early gen- 
enitions who had cemented Arab might and founded the 
realm of tlie Arabs, were gone. T'he power was seized by 
others, by non-Arabs like tlie lurks in the east, the Berbers 
in the west, and the Eurnpeati Christians in the nonh. 
With their '**■ (lussing, entire nations ceased to exist, and 
institutions and cu.'itorns changed. Their glory was forgotten, 
and (heir jiow'er no longer heeded. 

™ (jiur’an m.aa (bs). 

^ “FriiGks. **■ 
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The widely accepted reason for changes in uisiituiknis 
and customs is the ficl that the euatonis nf each race dejicuil 
on the custotna of its ruler. .As the proverb says: "The com¬ 
mon people follow the religion of the ruler.” 

When politk:dly amliitiousi men ovencotne the ruling 
dvnjtstv and seize jxiwcr, ihev inevitably bas e recourse to the 
oustoms of tlicir predecessors and iidopi inosi of them. At the 
same time, they do not neglect the customs of rheir ow n race, 
litis leads to some tlLscrepancies between the customs of the 
(new) ruling dynasty and the customs of the old race. 

The new power. In turn, is succeeded by tinotlier dTOasty, 
and customs arc fiinher mixed with those of the new dynasty. 
More discrepancies come in, and tlie discrepancy betw'ecn 
the new dynasty and tlie first one is much greater (than tJiat 
between the second and the first one). Gradual increase iji 
the degree of iliscrepancy continues. Tlie eventual result is an 
altogether distinct (set of customs and mstitutions). As long 
j, « as there is tliis continued succession of difihrent races to royal 
authority and gij\'ernmem, discrepancies in customs and in¬ 
stitutions will not cease to occur. 

.Analogical reasoning and comparisoti are ivcU know-it to 
human nature, llvey are not safe from error. Together with 
forgetfulness and negligence, they sway triun from his pur¬ 
pose and divert him from his goal. Often, someone who has 
learned a goonl deal of past history reiruiins unaware of the 
changes that conditions have undergOMe. Without a moment’s 
hesitanoii, he applies his know [edge (of tiie present) lo the 
historical iiirormaticm and measures diLTiistorical infomiiuioii 
by the things he has observed with his own eyes, ahhougli 
the dilt'crcnce between the two is great, Coiwenumily, he 
falls into an abyss of error. 

This may be illustrated by what i)ie historians report con- 
ceming the circumstances of lliev stale that his 

father was a schoolteacher. At the prc,'icnt time, teadiing is a 

"Cf [>. aoo jiTid 2;l23, .sofi, IJi/f "iKliphiii 'i* l»rr used in llif 

fnofe ieuic uf "i*iy tif duing things." t'f. Ibn Qniaybuh. 'L'yaji 

lii-jIAM/, I, 2. 

'•* At-JJajjiJ b. Vfisfuf. liie i;re.n (eoccTmjr of tin: ‘Irifi {«, fieUwMl. 
ff H I.jinin<frT# inv.T 'Vl-yiKljd.iid;. " 
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cnift anti scr\'c> tu itmke a livijig. It is a far cry from tile 
priiic of tiroup feeling. Ttadiers are weak, iiuligent, and 
roDtlciis. Manv' weak professional men ai^d artisans who work 
fur a living aspire to |>ositio!is for wliidi they are not tit 
but which ihev hdieve lo be within their reach. They are 
misled by their desires, a rope which often slips from their 
hands and precipitates them into the abyss of ruiDoits perdi¬ 
tion. 'Ihey do not realize that svhat they desire is imijossihle 
for men like them To attain. They do not realize that they are 
professional mini and artisans who work for a living. And they 
«lo not know that ai the liegiiming of Islam and during the 
(Umayyad and 'Abbasid) dynasties, teaching was something 
dilfereiit. Scholarship, in general, was not a cruft in diiit 
jxTiod. Scholarship was transniittmg statements that people 
had heard the Lawgiver (Muhainniad) make. It was teaehiii<g 
religious matters dial were not known, by way of oral irans- 
missinn, I'er.sons of noble descejit and people who shared in 
the group feeling (of the nding dynajsty) and who directed 
the affairs of Islani were the ones \s'ho taught the Book of 
God and the Sunnah of the Propliet, (and ihry did so) a# one 
transmits tradkions, not as one gives professional instriiii'- 
tion. (The Qur'an) wa5 their Scripture, revealed to the 
Prophet in their midst. It comiitutcd their guidance, and 
Islam was tlieir religion, and for it they fought and died. It 
distinguished them from ilie other nations and ennobled 
theni- lltcy wished to teach it and make it understajidablc to 
the Muslitn.i. Tliey W'cre not deterred by censure coming 
from pride, nor were they restrained by criticism coining from 
arrogance, 'ihu* is attested by the fuitt that the Prophet sent 
the most important of the men around liira with his ejnba-'>sje.s 
to the Arabs, in order to teach them the norms of Islam ami 
the religious laws he brought. He sent Ids ten companiorLS 
and others after ilioin on this mission. 

Tlien, Islam Iwcame firmly established and securely 

'lliL* ‘iuArffiiA flu? ttn ^Mrly Muiliiiis id whom l^zinulihe 
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rooted, Kar-oflT rulioti^ iiei:ept(?i;l bbm at tfte liaiidii of the 
Musliois. Wkli the parsing of time, tlie situation of Islam 
changed. Ntany new laws were evolved from the (ba.'dc) texts 
as the result of numerous and unending developments. A 
fixed norm was rct^uired to keep (the process) free from 
error. Scholarship came to be a habit.For its acqulsltiorK 
study w'as required, Tlius, scholsirship developed into a craft 
and profession. This will be mentioned in the cliapter oji 
scholarslilp and Instruction.**^ 

The men who controlled the group feeling now occupictl 
themselves w'ith directing the affairs itf royal and govern¬ 
mental authority. Tlie cultivation of sclioiarsbip was en¬ 
trusted to others, Thus, scholarsliip became s profession tliat 
served to make a living. Men who lived in luxury and were in 
control of the govemmeiit were too proud to do any teaching. 
Tcacliitig came to be an occupation restricted to weak indi- 
viduaU. As a result, its practitioners came to be despised by 
the men who controlled the group feeling and the govern¬ 
ment. 

Now, Yusuf, the father of □I-I;l3naj, was one of the lords 
* ^ and nobles of the Thaqif, well known for their share in the 
Arab group feeling and for tlicir rivalry with the nobility of 
the Quravsh. Al-t_lajjaj's teaching of the Qur'an was not 
what machhig of the Qur'an is at tiiis time, namely, a pro¬ 
fession that serves to make a living. Mis teaching was leach¬ 
ing a-s it was [tracliced at die Wgintdng of [slum and as we 
have just desiTilx^d it. 

Another illustration of the same (kind of error) is the 
baseless conchision critical readers of historical works draw' 
when they hear alxuit the position of judges and aliout tftc 
leadership in war and the command of armies that judges 
(fcrinerly) exercised, 'Hteir misguided ihiiiking leads ihetn to 
aspire to similar puaitions. Ihey think that the office of judge 

^ Cf. p. ahovp- 
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at the present time is as important is it w;is ftirmerly. When 
tltey Jiear that the father i'( Ihri Abt' Amir, "'Ito had complete 
control over llisham. and that the fallier of Ibii 'Abbatl. one 
of tlie rulers of Sevilla, svci e judges they assume that they 
were like prc 5 cnt-day judges, TJtey are not aware of the 
diange in customs tliat Jtas affected the office of judge, and 
which w ill be explained by us in the chapter on the oHice of 
judge in the first boak-^“ Ihii AbT 'Ajult and Ibn 'Abbad 
l>elonged to Arab tritxfs that supported the Umayyad dy¬ 
nasty in Spain mid represented the group feeling of the 
Umavyads, and it is kno\^'ti how' Lnipartmit their positions 
were. The leadership and royal authority they attained did 
not derive from the rank of the judgeship as such, in the 
present-da V sense dial {tlie office of judge constitutes an ad- 
mimsirative rank), In the ancient administrative orgmii/a- 
tton. tile office of jutige w'as given by die dynasty and its 
clients to men who shared in the group feeling (of the dy¬ 
nasty), as is done in our age witli the wazirate in the Magh¬ 
rib. One has oiilv to consider the fact that (in those days 
Judges) accompanied the army cm its stimmer campaigns and 
were entrusted with the most imiKirtanl affairs, such as are 
entrusted only to men who tirni command the group feeling 


needled tor their cxecutiun. 

Hearing such things, some people are misled and get the 
wrong idea atioui condilions. At the present time, weak- 
mhided Spaniards are especially gi^eIl to ermrs in lids re¬ 
spect, The group feeling has been lost in their country for 
many years, as the result of the aruiihilaiioii of the Arab 
dynasty in Spain and the emancipaiion of the Spaniards from 
tiie control of Berber grout) feeling. The Arab descent has 
been remembered, but the ubility to gain power through 
group feeling and mutuul i;o-oj)eration has been lost. In tact, 
die (Spaniards) c ame to he like (passive) .subjects,without 

“Al-Mitnjilr died in 3M |uiO-Jt. Cf, E, Ijivi-PnWei^A In 
■‘Al-MDniyr ll.T. AW ■XmLr." Tlie -AI)UyLri» MeJ Si-villi duntl^ the dev- 
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any feeling for tin* oliligation of mutual support. Tlicy were 
enslaved hy tyriinny and fiad liecoine fond of humiliation, 
thinking that their tlesecut, together witli their share in the 
ruling dynasty, was the source of power and authority. 
‘I'lierefore, among them, professional men and artisam are to 
be found pursuing jK>u'er and autltority otid eager to obtain 
them. On the other hand, those \vho have experience vvith 
tribal conditions, group feeling, and dynasties aloitg the 
western shore, and who know how superiority Is achieved 
among tunic ns atul tribal groups, nil! rarely make misiahes 
or give erroneous idierpretations in this respect. 

Another illnstration of the same kind of error is the pro¬ 
cedure historians follow when they tnentioii, the various dy¬ 
nasties and enuruernte tlie rulers tjeloiighig to them. They 
mention the name of each ruler, his ancestors, his mother 
and father, his svives, his surname, his seal ring, his Judge, 
doorkeeper, and warir. In this respect, they blindly follow 
the tradition of the lilatorlans of the tJmayyad and 'Abbasid 
dynasiie.s without being aware of the purpose of the his¬ 
torians of those times. (Tlte historians of those times} wrote 
», ta their histories for members of the niling dynasty, whose 
children vi'anted to know tlie lives anil cii-cumstances of their 
anrestors, so that they might l>e able to follow in their steps 
and to do what they did,^^’ even down to such details as ob¬ 
taining servants from among those who were left over from 
the (previous) dynasty and giving ranks and po.silions to 
the descendants of it.s serv'ants and retainers. Judges, too, 
sharetl in the group feeling of the dynasty and enjoyed the 
same importance as wazirs, as w'c have just mentioned. 
Tlicrefore, tlte tiLstorians of that time had to memion all 
tliese things. 

Liter on, however, various dlsiiuct dynasties made their 
appcanince. Tlie time intervals Ijecnme longer and longer, 

littrally, '’wovb un ititlr liJtmL*' Cf. p. a, atxjvp. jnit n, iw to 
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Historical interest tiow' waji i-onLeiitnited on the lulers ilieni- 
sclves anti on the mutual relationships of die various dy¬ 
nasties in re-siXY-t to jhttver sjkI pcedoininance. ^The proljlpTn 
now was) which naiioTis cotilcl stand up (to the ruling dy¬ 
nasty) and whk'h were too weak to do so, nierefore, it is 
pointless for an author of the present time to mention the 
sons ami wives, the tngraving on the seal ring^, the surname, 
judge, ivazir, and doorkce|Ter of an ancient dynasty, when he 
does not know the origin, deiscent, or circunistances of its 
members. Fresent-dav authors mention all these things in 
mere blind limtarion of former authors. They disregard tSie 
intentions of the former authors and forget to pay attention 
to historiography's purptjse. 

An exception are the w'azirs who iivere very mflucntlal 
and whose historical importance overshadowed that of tlie 
rulers. Such wazirs as, for instancje, aUHajjaj, the BanO 
Muhaltab, the Barmecides, the Haitu Sahl h, Nawhakhi, 
K afur al-Iklisliidi, I bn Abl 'Atnir, and others should he men- 
tioned. 'llierc is no ohjevtioii to dealing with tiieir lives or 
referring to their conditiotis Ibr in im^jcriaiice they rank with 
the rulers. 

An additional note to end iliis discussion may Hnd its 
place here. 

History refers to events that are peculiar to a particular 
age or race. Discussion of the general conditions of regions, 
jnci'S. and pt^ioils comlitutcs the histori:m's foumlation, 
Most of his problems rejrt uiwn that foundation, and his his¬ 
torical infonnution derives clarity from it. It forms the topic 
of special works, such as the ^ JurdJ titlh-dftiJhtib of al-Mas udi. 
In this work, al-Mas'hdJ commented u^xm (he oonditioiis of 
iialiona and regions in the West and in the East during liis 
period (which w'as) the three hundred and tliiriies [tlic nine 
hundred and forties]. He meniionctl their sects and customs. 
He dfscrilwd the various countries, mountains, oceans, prov¬ 
inces, and d^Tiasties, He distinguished between Arabic and 
non-Arabic groups. His book, thus, becaitie die basic refer¬ 
ee 
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erice worli for historians, ihclr principal source for verifying 
historical information* 

Al-Nfas'ficll was succeeded by aJ-BakrTwho did some- 
ihing similar for routes and provinces, to the exclusion of 
everyihing else, because, in his time, not many transforma¬ 
tions or great changes had occurred among the nations aiuJ 
races. However, at tlie present time —that is, at the end of 
the eighth [ftmneemhj century —the situation in tlie Maghrib, 
as we can observe, has taken a turn and changed entirely* 'File 
Berbers, the original population of the Maghrib, luive been 
repbeed by art influx of Arabs, (that began in) the fifth 
[eleventh] ceritur}'. The Arabs out numbered and overpowered 
the Berbers, strippiixl them of most of their lands, and (also) 
obtained a sltare of those that remained in their possession. 
'Hiis was the situation until, in tlie middle of tl:e eighth 
[fourtceiiibl century, civilization boih in the East and tite 
West was visited by 3 dcstruclive plague w'hich devastated 
nations and caused poptilutEOns to vanish/** It swallowed up 
many of the good things of civilization and wiped them out. 
[t overtook the dynasties at the lime of their fienility. when 
i, jg they had readied the limit of their duration. U lessened their 
power and curtailed their influence. It weakened their au¬ 
thority. Their situation approacheil the point of aunihibition 
and dissolution. Civilization decreased witli the decrease of 
monkind. Cities and buildings were laid w'aste, roads and 
way signs were oliliterated, settlements and mansions lx?canie 
empty, dynasties imd tribes grew weak. The entire inhabited 
world diatigcd. Tile East, Li seems, was similarly vbite<l, 
though in accordance with and in proportion to (the East's 
more uflluent) civilization. It was as if the voice of existence 
in the world had called out for oblivion and i'cstrtctiun, and 
the world had responded to its call, God inlierits the earth 
and whomever is upon it. 

tWTht ^cugnijilitT,'Abduliih I). Muljamiiiad, +32—ist lln4e/+|-io!Mj, 
t'f. 1, +7B; Ssppt,^ 1. ft7a f He it repciiiedly qmmsi hv Ilm Khnlduit. A 

new pditim of il-BjikTr# gjetjgniphical tllttiuiiarv, Stii'jam m.f iU'jam, 
peaned in Cainj la F&tfi-5I. tlis /{iutri .mJ PruvitUM wu-t- 

mumiilft-) h ttill unpuhtishetj exivpt for somii scctioiijj, 

'■* cf. [1, ti], *1)0Vt!. 
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When there is a gerteral dutnge of cwndltions, it is as if 
the entire CTcatioii hail clianged and the w'liolc world l>ceii 
altered, as if it were a new and repeated creation, a world 
brought into existence anew. 'I liereibre, there is need at this 
lime that someone should systematically set down the situ- 
arion of the w^orlcl among all regions an<l races, as well in' 
the customs and sectariim beliefs that liave changed for their 
adherents, doing fiir this age what al-Mas udi did for his. 
This should be a model for future hlstoruuis to follow. In 
this book of mine, I shall discuss as much of that as will be 
pt>ssihk for me here in the Maghrib. I shall do mi either 
cxplidilv or implicitly in connection with the history of the 
Maghrib, in conformity wuh my intention to rcitrict myself 
in this work to the Maghrib, the circumstances of its races 
and nations, and its suhjects and dynafities, to the exclusion 
of any other region.*” ( Hii-s retftriction is necessitated) by 
my bek of luiowlcdge of conditiotis in the East and among 
its nations, and by the fact that secondhand inforuiatfoo 
would not gfive the essential tacts I am after, Al^Mas udi s 
extensive travels in various countries enabled him lo give a 
complete picture, as he menlloned in his work. Nevertheless, 
his discus.sion of coiitfnions in the Maghrib ts mcomplett:. 
"And He knows more than any scholar/' God is the ulti¬ 
mate repository of (all) knowledge. Man is weak and dc- 
heiem. Atimissionlofone's ignorance) k a specific (religious) 
dutv, lie whom God helps, finds his way (made) easy an 
his eir€>rts and quests successful. We seek God’s help for the 
goal to which we aspire in ild-s work. God gives guidance 
and help. He may be trusted. 

It remains for us to explain die mediod of inmscrlbiiig 
non-Arabic KOUtid.s whenever they occur in thb book of ours: 

It should be known that die letters (sounds) of speech. 


™ Um KhnldCn soon etiAnged hb mind ami addtsl tlic history of the Easi 
to !ti» work »i a very parly atagv in iis firvp«r*tioji. 

"T Tile is constdcred tti he idvnucj] with thr Stsiiiiil itldi- 

ftitod by it. 
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as will l)c explainetl lator are modifrcaTioiis of sounds 
that i:onie from the larynx, Tlicst; modiliratiom ri'suir from 
the fact that the sounds are broken up in contact with the 
u\'ula and tiie sides of the tongue in the throat, against the 
pabte or the teeth, and also tlirougU contact with the lips. 
The sound is modified by the dlfierent \^'ays in which such 
contact takes place. \s a result, tlie letters (sounds) stiuntl 
distmet. ITieir combination consiiiutes the word tliat ex¬ 
presses what is In the mind, 

Not all nations have the same lettere (sounds) in their 
speech. One nation has letters (sounds) difierciit from those 
of another. 'Hie letters (snutids) of the A,r3t)s are tw’cntv- 
eight, as is known. The Hebrews are found to have letters 
t, « (soumb) that are not in our language. In our language, in 
turn, there are letters (sounds) tliat are not in ilieirs. The 
same applies to the European Christians, the Turks, the 
Berbers, and other non-.Arabs, 

In order to express ilieir audible letters (sounds), literate 
Arabs chose to use conventional letters written individ¬ 
ually separate, such as ft,y, r, /, arid so forth through all the 
twenty-eight letters. When they come ujxm a letter (sound) 
For which there is no corresponding letter (sound) in their 
language, it is not indicated in writing and not dearlv ex¬ 
pressed. Scribes sometimes express it bv means of ilie Icitci' 
which b closest to It in our latiguitge, the one either prw:eding 
or following it,“' *1 his is not a satisfactory way of indiciiting 
a letter (sotind) but a complete replacement of it. 

Our book cv?ntains the liisiory of die Berl>ers and other 
non-Arabs. In their names and in some of their vvordx, we 


Appai'cnrlly iVie riTfiTiirks iniTiirOi^Ecly following aw 
Cf. IlHawt, j}]\ tare f Cf. aJM Vlt^ 7; dc Slarw (rr.l, Flt^ jflg fT 
ActiuUv, i\k Emu ih\ KhpiSrErin carrii:> ihu of "{[iro- 

IslanikT Jewish ariit Cliriatijn Anabs.'* Ik Uitrtka fim nf [In- nrigriararj tif 
ArjibH- ofiho^rii|j5iy and rhm reftrs to ttie wiiy in whiiih, Eli iTphlinp 
liicraEi* ( Mufdim) Arabs liitfrr exprtised nnt ffiuiut in Anhie, 

lliF wjy Ibii KliaJilijrt ctKpneAMSfi liiiiUtflf, rliEa WDuld seeru Ut irfer Tn 
the position of [ctlcfa in tjie writEeii nl^ilmlietp j«mJ not to thuir unk-yluticiiL 
It shoulEl, (d fTiilrse, refer (fj iUl- laitrr. Again* rise noikHls of IciEtrs mmA 
4 re 
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lvalue acrosii letters (sounds) tlial tM nut iwirespond witli our 
'tvrinen language and coiivmtlorLil oriliogi aphv. I hercfore, 
wc were forced tu iiiiiiciite siitJi soijnds (by special signs). 
As wc said, we did not find it saiisfacrary to use ihc letters 
closest to them, because in our opinion tills is not a satis- 
factory indication, tn my book, therefore, I have chosen to 
write such non-Arabic letters (sounds) in such a way as to 
Indicate the two letters (sounds) closest to it, so that the 
reader tnay be able to proiiouiice it somowhere in the middle 
betW'ecri the soul it! s represented by tile two letters and ill us 
reproduce it correctly. 

I derived this idea from the way the Qur jln schohus 
write sounds tliat are not sharply defined, such as occur, for 
instance, in di-JtriJf accor^lmg to KhaJars read’uig."'' Tlie s is 
TO be pronounced somehow l>ctween s and In this ca.se. 
they s|)ell the word witii ^ and write a z into it.**’ They tliiis 
indicate a pronunciation soiiiew'here in the middle between 
the two sounds.'** 

In the Same way, 1 have indicated every letter (sound) 
that is to be pronounced somehow in the middle between two 
of our letters (sounds). The Berber i. for instance, which is 
pronounced midway berween our clear k and J (jg) or tf, as, 
for instance, in the name Buluggtn, is spelled by me w itli a i 
with the addition of one dot —from they —below, or one dot 
or nvc—from (lie ^-on top of it.*” This indkates that the 


»“ Khataf b. iCiihilm. ane tht leveii Qiir'Aji rtadm, »i. S 3 [> Ifl-ts/ til. 
ff. T. Ni)ldcUt, F. Sriiwjtllv. G. Iterpstraisej, ajui O, J’reizl, dn 

tU'ipJg, U(05}-38), III, Tfl2. Has nmUiriff of apptie* li^ 

Qur’an l.ti (a]. , _ . 

«« For (hb irrlling (uG) in Ikflwr words, see, for instance, pp. 138 f.. 

IM7, onti .tilia, Mow. . 1,1 

Jj] tliE ikltuli centurv. a iranscription alphahet wai nnerttecl by Alimiiil 

b. fli^TiiVVib Cr P. litflii*. JShit I^ayydn {^^^mOlrei de 

rinstitlat li'Kg^ytr, Noi. {CsirUi 43), II, ^43 (ii- 2 ), IIMinever, 

wc* ilu fwl Kfitiiv tt Int^hpd like, ^ ^ ■ t. 

riisitiinces for fpeJlin^ 4 rm|tii*nt- Cf.* for 

p. 113 * b^l<iw for ^ inuy tie fLiuritl m tbe 

jnetSine VVitnjjarah 111 P- Ilsis tM^Sow, 

Arabic jfjfl wGj ijrontiiHicod in t-J^vpl scconlirT^ ti> lift BJtCJeiil wiinitU! 
solhkJ vdLie F, hyi Ibn Kbitldijji w:u ntil tbiiilimg af ihc Egyplinn prouun- 
iiation wlien hs: referrCBl to il in thii cunteit. Lnit ratber of tin- gfinernUy 
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^{lund is to l>e pronmintrt'd riiidwav between I ami j [jf) or 
This sound exxurs most frequently in the Berber language. 
In the other cases, 1 have spelled each letter (sound) tlut is to 
be pronounced midway between two letters (sounds) of our 
language, with a similar combination of two letters. The 
reader w'ill thus know that it is an intermediate sound and 
pronounce it accordingly. In this way^ we have indicated it 
satisfactorily. Mad we spelled it by using only one letter 
(sound) adjacent to it on either side,'®* we would have 
changed its proper pronunciation to the pronunciation of the 
particular letter (soimd) in our own language (which we 
might have used), and we would have altered the way people 
speak. This should l>c known, 

God gives success. 

retognirctl fict tlii* siinJljtritjf xjf ajjd k ^ proauiuiiceU in tlw vaHnui 
Arabic On the ^onuncianonof flpCf. Ebn discussion betow, ^: ^*8 ff- 

The reftriMiM* to f in this s£iHt^>re aj^ear in the min^tn of C. 

Another trsuumptiun sign i (f ^Uh tiw Jots *jft} it used ftsr Euro- 
|H;^n Jf for iilltarice^ in Angahtirr^ \t ilio ijipw} Ln 

^ Tfiai is, tifing either ttirj {to e.\prr^ Iht g souml^ %s, Err nuitant^^ 
in tbr cost irf Baiaggin. 
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T/jt' natHrc of civiUzdtion. Hedouht i, 3e 

and settUd lift, thi^ achitT^m^nl of mp(ri(inty\ 
gainful ocaipationsy ways of making a hviftg^ sciences, 
crafts, and ail the other things that ajfeci 
fp,vilizdtifin)^ ^he muses 
amt rcitsuns therevf. 



* SHOULD be known that h■t5Ion^ in matter of 
i fact, is iiiforniatioti abimt huinaii sorial organiz-atioii, 
f which itself U identical with world civilization. It deab 
111 with such conditions affecting the nature of civilization 
as, for instance, savagery and sociability, group feelings, and 
the different ways by which one group of human beings 
achieves superiority over another. It deals with royal au¬ 
thority and the dynasties tliat result (in tliis manner) and 
with the various ranks that exist within tiiem, (It further 
deals) with the different kinds of gainful octmpatlons and 
ways of making a living, with the sciences and crafts tliat 
human beings pursue as part of their activities and ehorts, 
and with all the other institutions that originate in clvUiza^ 
tion through its very nature. 

Untruth natuniUy afflicts historical information, There 
are various reasons that make this imavoidalile. One of (hem 
is partisanship for opinions luid schools. If the soul is im* 
partial in receiving information, it devotes to that informa¬ 
tion die share of critical Investigation the infonnation de¬ 
serves, and its mith or untruth thus becomes dear. However, 
if the soul is infected with partisanship for a panicukir opinion 
or sect, it accepts without a moment s hesitation the infomui— 
lion tliat is agreeable to it. Prejudice and partisanship obscure u J? 
the critical faculty and preclude critical investigation. The 
result is that falsehoods are accepted and transmitted. 

.Another reason making untruth unavoidable in hLstorical 

‘Cf. bMwi. pii. tat, ind J- Saiivajjet, natorifin itrabes [PariB, liHlt), 

pp, Iije”4-!L 
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Inforirmtinn b- rt-lijnLe upm transmitters. Jnvestigatiun uf 
this subject bclotiijs to (the iheolo^icnl discipUnc of) per-^ 
sonulity cHtLdsin.* 

Another reason is uita rareness of the purpose of an event. 
Majty a iranstniiier does not know the real sij^ificanee of his 
ohscr\'atii:tis or of the rliitiy;s he hits Jtarned alxnit orally. 
He transmits the mfonnatmn, atTribciiog to it the significance 
he assunies or imagines it to ha\'c. 'llie result is falsehood. 

;\jiother reasoji is unfounded assumption as to the truth 
of a tiling. Tills !s frequent, it results mostly from rcliimce 
upon transmitiers. 

Another reason is ignorance of how conditions conform 
with reality,““ Conditions arc affected by ambiguities anti 
artificial distortions. The informant reports the conditions as 
he .saw them, but on account of artificial distortions he him¬ 
self has no true incture of them, 

Anoiher reason is the tact that people as a rule approach 
great and high-ranking persons with praise and enctjmiums. 
They embellish conditions and spread the fame {of great 
men), Tlte ijdbrmaiion made public in such cases is not truth¬ 
ful. Muman soufs long for praise, and people pay great at¬ 
tention to this world and die positions and wealth it offers. 
.\.s a rule, they feci no desire for vii'uie and have no Special 
iniereai in virtuous |xrople. 

Another reason making untruth unavoidable-and this 
one i.s more poweiful than all tile reasons previously mcn- 
tioned —i.s ignorance of the nature of the vaitous conditions 
arising in ci\iliitation. Every event (or phenomenon), 
whetlier (it comes into lieing in oormectitm with some) es¬ 
sence or (as the rfyidt of an) action, must iiievitahly po.s.'ie.is a 
, ,53 nutlire peculiar to Its essence a.s well as to the accidental con- 
ditioms that may attach themselves lo it. If the student ktKovs 
the nature ot events and die citicutiistaiice,s and requirements 

* -Tfrinmlity crinctsni'* {al-prff it wricimtfii with in- 

veniigfltmg lit ffkahiltty nr uareiinbbiiy of tlie Inuismiticrs of 

1 “Jr? ^ P* 

: j GO IT, ^y7 ff. ^ \ Mfituw. * 

^Cf. ft. to Cli. I, Mow* 
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in ilic world of cxistcnct. it will help him to distinpjish truth 
from lintntth in investigating tlie liistoivoal information criti- 
caltv. This is more effective in critical investigation than any 
other aspect that may be brought up in connection ^^'ith it. 

Students often happen to accept and transmit absurd in- 
formatton that, in turn, is believed on their authority. Al- 
Mas'udi,* for instance, repons such a story about Alexander, 
Sea itionsiers prevented Alexander from building Alexandria. 
He took a wooden container in which a glass Ixjx was in¬ 
setted, and dived in it to ihe bottom of the sea. There he 
drew' pictures of the devilish monsters he saw. He tlten had 
metal effigies of these animals made and set them up opposite 
ihe place where building was going on, ^i^ hen the monsters 
came out and sjiw the effigies, they fled. .'Mexatuler ^vas thus 
able to com]dete the building of Alexatstlria. 

It is a long stoiy, made up of nonsensical elements which 
are absurd for various reasons. *lhus, (Alexander is said) to 
have taken a glass box and braved the sea and its waves iii 
person. Now, rulers would not take such a risk.^ Any ruler 
who would attempt such a thing would work Ms own undoing 
and provoke the outbreak of revolt against himself, and (lie 
would) lie replaced by the people with someone else. 'ITat 
w'outd lie his end. People would not (even) wait one moment 
for him to return froto the (dangerous) risk he is taking. 

Funhermore, the jinn are not known to have sjiecific 
forms and effigies. I'hey are able to take on various forms, 
llie story of tlie many heaib ihey have is intended to indicate 
uglhiess and fi ightfultiCJis. It is not meant to be taken 

All this thn>ws suspicion upon the story. Yet. the ele¬ 
ment in it that makes the story absurd for reasons based on 
the facts of existence is mare convincing than all the other 


'Cf. al-M»s'iidi. ati/i-ifkabab, U, +25 IT. The foe* hick 

ullitnaKly (o ttie smhe (ctragonl that fn|(thtenf«l tlie wurUiiwit wlig i’mlj 
Alcjmiulrifl. Cf, IViJdi'-CalUiWlteiwi, Itiittiriit Attraniiri od. Kroll 

(ticriili. ia2i9], p. ffii. . . 

^Gfbirnr "fi»k" is a legal term, used mainly in <»iinecnon wgji cutn- 
merciHl maitera, In this context It imijltti uiiLn^ful gainbliiig. 
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(arpuniL'nti!), W'eie one to go down deep imo the water, 
even in a box, one would have loo little air for natural 
breathing. Because of that, one's spirit * would quU’hlv Lie- 
come hot. Sudi a man ^vo^kl lack ihc cold air tiecesiiiry to 
maintain a well-balaticcd humor of the lung and the vital 
spirit- He would perish on the spot. This is the reason hy 
people perish in hot baths svhen cold air is denied to them. 
It also is die reason why people who go down into deep 
welU and dungeons perish when the air there becomes hot 
through punefaction, and no winds enter those places to 
stir the air up. Those ivho go down there perish immediatLdy. 
This also is the reason why fish die when they leave the 
water, for the air b not sufficient for (a fish) to baianre its 
lung. (The fish) is extremely hot. and the water to halame 
its humor is cold, ‘llje air into which (the fish) now cotnes is 
hot. Heat, thus, gains i> 0 W'er over its animal spirit, and it 
perishes at once. This also is the reason for sudden detith * 
and simitar tilings. 

Al-Mas'tidt reports another absurd story, that of the 
Statue of the Stalling in Rome.’ On a fixed day of the year. 
Starlings gather at that statue bringing olives from winch the 
inhabitants of Rome get their nil How little this has to do 
with the natural prncetlure of getting oil I 

Another absurd story is reported by al-Riikri. It concemii 
the way tlie so-called "Gate City" was*built.* That city had a 

<Ttie "viral spirti" whiEli, irccaitlLnfc to Gnkmc jiitl Miiirlini niedidnc, 
uras believed to orlgimfc ir the hift cavny oftlit lirart. Se*c pp. 
sail. 4iul : I aT+, htlrtw. r - ^ 

* Afdyui/ may refer ilrath by llBliiTiing, Imt aliio indudet ottier kinds 
of inexplirable sudden death. C.T. Lrii/r XU, er#. 

’ t'f. sl-Mas'uili. Afwtff tiiiit dkihoh, IV, jj+. Hie' st(^' of iho Statue of 
the Starding wa* itientiunBd Lefnre «U.Mitrrjdi by Ihn KbHrridadlihili, Kim 
dS-Miisalii wa-t-momjim. tr. M. ; dc Oiieje (nililiollM^i llen^rartimim 
Arabicomnip No, tt] (t,eulcii, TflSEiJ, p. 83. Many oilier refer to 

it ; tf J. M aniuart, wAf and oitmiutisclu StriifsS/ie (Txipai c i < n js I, 

pp. ar,d. inme recently. M. J. Deny, -'Li Lefiende de r’eau deK 

Muierelles et di! !■olSfcLlll qui d^it cea biaectei," Jnurmtl CLll 

(32S. MtiH[iiiin wuRhi lUe ori|flii of (tie store in a pooukr eti moloev 
Mr live La[jitol: Cafn|iivlitgiio > fumfo d oglio ’'oUvi: oil field." 

‘ Al-ltakri's Mtiidlik wntiLlni a brief refemvee to ilit "Cnripcr Ciiy " 
Cf. MS. Nmu OsnifiTiiye, sciS+, fol. ijiieii, 
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circiimfufi'SH'C nf innrc thuiv u tliirty journey nnd liaJ 

ter thoi;.^and j^ateA. Now, cities arc uswl forA«:urily and [m-*' 
tcction, as will be inertioiied,* Such a city, how'ever, could 
not lie controlled and would otter no security or protect ion. 

Then, there U also al-Mas'udl's story of the "Copper 
City*" “^Tlus is said to be a citj’ ituih u holly of copper in tlie 
desert of Sijilniflsih w hich Musii b, Nusayr crossed on liis 
raid against the Maghrih. 'Hie gates of (the Capper City) arc 
said to be closed, \^'hen the person v^ho climbs the walls of 
the city in order to enter it, reaches the top, he claps his 
hand and throws himself dow n and never returns. All this is 
an .aUsurd story. It l*elonga to the idle talk of storytellers, 
‘t he desert of Sijlltniisah has been trossed by travelers and 
guides. TlteY have not come across any information alKUii 
kich a ciiy.‘= All the tlctails mentlort cd aiiout It are absurd , 


CIKC d«>esTn>t apiHraf iti Vi'. \f de Slanc, Dfstriftioit dr V.^fr^'<p^e ufifntr7iittii!f 
(2(1 ed,; .Mpi(>rs, '’f »!''■ s'-niUUk texts say* aiivthing tbi-ut a 

"Gate City." A (.illapc Pillwl fMJi wliitih, liowcx^r. ts <il(rerqnt 

rroiii liir utif mrntienqtl Is TTertrrol to Tiy al-Oahri m Xtu'jitni md 
p. fits. Cf. aVsd bckiw* s( 

*t’f. 2:837 f., I'Huw. ,, ,, . j., 

f Kin KtmlHuji n'ftri to Mitrtij aUk-JiitXnK I\* }<.*». However, tic sdils 
sumi* dyiaib u* Al-.V1:a'udrs verv liritff aiatoniem, from kis own ktin'w ledpi- 
of rJiL- fatucius sion'. Ad .lavtitr niMfenifinriry af il-.MM'udl gives it m 
tonsidctuhkdeunb !hn alFa.ph. hifJi .ddtaAy-mUitivtliecs Ct'OgtiipltDrttii. 
Amblcnnim. No. iLeideji, pp. 7i (ii. pK »« tt-. 

Afu'htBK id-lmUu», Hi. WTuicntclil. IV, ami ather geagraiJlitrs. In ihif 

elevenlli ceiitun'. fticglogian .d^Klispb xUBmdtdirfi MWllcd it m mOiiD- 
cranh fenn iirdW tltv title nf 'Tti^ Sn-rv nf tlie Brotsze Ci^ and Ihe Leadm 
tiiMitk" Cf. Yiumf [Damascus, IffM). 

p 1(10 t'f C FvmntJ ill 1nimu^h 

it* inclusion in Tkt^rMjn A'lifA/f, ihr *[Oty l‘« Itfcnmefaimtlar ID VVestem 

IneVcad of’‘Cnriwr City." ibe eby b referryd to aa "RTnmze Ciw" hv 
sl-Max’idl and elMwlicrt. t'tw wurri "lironw" {flffr) u at tin.M wnmgly 
trandaled ai "lirAss." Cf M. As*-t)>rk. "A Brief Note on Uu Hlanuc 
Tefimnologv for Hnmite ami ‘ of Iki . Onrnmljwtriy, 

LX.I V f itM-t). 5 iifl-Sd, ITie vacilljlion tietween "Bnio^e City and (.tipper 
City" is due to the fact that the Antiic W’urd* fur hrouiie ami copper were 
often used imcrduuiffeatily without teg^rd to tlwir precise rnesmnp. Cf 
<i, Levi Dellu Villa, "Tluf 'Kri'iuu: Era' m Muslim hj-wui, JoHroul aj f*r 
,4mtri,ii!i Ofiitntd AWv, LXIlUlOta). 16S («. TJ. 

“ Ttiv crest KEtitiral (a.b. flk^Ttrt. it) wHo wmipleted the emqi.e.t oT 
tlie XfuBlim West, Cf. F I.^vi-rVi'V£ii,;al in £/,/.v. "Musa b, Nii^svr. 
t^’Die same argumeiti occurs aliove, pii e+ 9iid ■ 
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(if compared with) the customary state of aRairs, I'liey ron- 
traiHct tlie natural facta that apply to the building and plan¬ 
ning of citittN. Metal exist:!; at best in quantities autficient for 
utensils and furiiisliings. It is dearly absurd and unlikely 
tliat there would be enough to cover a city «ith it. 

There “ are many similar tilings. Otily kno^v ledge of tlie 
nature of civilization makes critii'nl investigatitm of them 
possiblcn It is the best and most reliable svay to investigate 
historical information critically and to distinguisii truth and 
falsehood in it. It is superior to investigations tliar rely upon 
critidsmof the persoitalUiesof tranimitlers. Such personality 
(.-riticism should not lie resorte<l to until it has !>ccri a-scer- 
lained whether a specific piece of inronnation Is in itself 
jmssihle, or nor. If it is absurd, there is no use engaging hi 
personality criticism. Critical scholars consider absurdity 
inherent in the literal meaning of historical infiirmatifin, or an 
interpretation not acceptable to the inreMcci, as something 
that makes sudi itifurmation suspect, I’ersoualitv ei'itidsm 
is taken into consideration onl)' in connection with the sound¬ 
ness (or lack of soundness) of Muslim religious iiiforinjitiun, 
4 et because this religious infnrrniitioii mostly concerns injunc¬ 
tions in accordance with which tlic I.jwgiver (Muhammad) 
enjoined Muslims to aci whenewr it can lie presumed that 
the information is genuuie. I he w ay to achitwe presumptive 
soimdness is to asemain the probity (’iU/d/uA) ,ind exacmesa 
of the trsinsinitterSi 

On the other hand, to estahlislt the truth and soundnes.s of 
infijrination about nictiud I in f) pen i tigs, a rtxjuirofnent to con¬ 
sider is the conformity (or lack of coifibrniity of liie reported 
iiiformadon with general corniitionsj. ThertTore, it is neces- 
saiy to investigate w'heilicr it is jmssible that the [reported 
facts) could have liappejied, I Ills is itiore impoiiunt than, 
anil lias priority over, personality criticisin. For the correct 
notion abemt something that ought to ha ” can be derived 

^ Cf. Issawi, pp. S4 t 

“ llirferriij}; xo thu iiijutictioni tbf reltgioiis Vavk. 

i^uif this ajic «boutd cumpart ^'hat Ibri KiiaJduJi 34iys in ’ /Wr, 
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onlv from (pcrsomUtv criticism), w]iUe the correct notion 
atwut somtthlnii that was can be <lcriveti frorii (personality 
mlidsm) and evtensai (cvidetice) by (checking) the con- 
rormity («f the historittAi report with general cotiilitions). 

this b so, the normative method for distinguishing 
right from wrong in historical information on tlie grounds of 
(inherent) possibility or ahsunlity, is to investigate human 
social organization, whlcli is identical witli civilization. We 
must distinguish the conditions that attach thcmacl\'L‘s to the 
essence of dvilizaiion as ret|ULred by its very nature! the 
things that are accidental (to civilization) and cannot tn? 
cmitited on: and the thtngs that cannot possibly attach them¬ 
selves to it. If we do that, we shall have a normative method 
for distinguishing right from wTongand truth trom falsehood 
in liistorical infonnalion by means of a logical tie mons (ration 
that admits of no doubts. Then, whenever we hear about 
certain conditions occuiTing in cixilizutioii, we shall know 
witai to accept and what to di.*cbre spurious. We sliail have 
a sound Yardstick witli the help of wliich historians may find 
tlie path of truth and correcUiess where iheir reports are 
concerned. 

Such is the purpo.se of this first book of our work. (The 
subject) is in a way an indepemleiu science. [This science) 
has its own peculiar object—iliai U. human civilization and 
stwial organization. It also has its own peculiar problems- 
that is, explaining the conditions that attach themselves to 
the essence of dvilization, one after the otheiv Tlius. the 
situation is the same with this science as it is with any other i, iw 
science, wKetlier it be a conventional or an intelJectual one, 
it should be known that the di.^cussion of tliis topic is 
something new, extraordinary, and highly useful, Pent- 

U, titi; "In cunn«limi wiih |iapt«nir|!fa il«l ™ be ri;ri:rred to serwajl 
prrccptiirn, llic stijUrfiiaijprt inmaiuiitiJiJ by a. sinirlc iiAabar ^s- 

h ^mcient. If its AOUTidndSi^ Jjipears probableJ* 

“ Cfp A* franthilkni tff £aiUnt i^iry 4Mii Prm*, |jp. il&t 

Cf. pp, f, _ 

^ "Convctitiotied" la ustfJ here in tlw sense of itie moT*; commetn tlMl- 

1 tonal" 
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trailng rtrseartli shown Khv wav lo it. li does j^ot 
«> rheioric, orve of the lnjyrlc;il diiicipliiies (represemed in 
Aristotlu's Org'flWon), tht siibjrrt of which is con'iticiiig: 
words by ineans of wiiiL'Ii tlie is irndined to accept a 

particular opinion or not ro accept it.^* * It is also not politics, 
because politics is concerned w ith the admimstration of home 
or diy iti accordance with ethical and pfvilosophical rcijuire- 
ments, for the purpose of directitifj the mass toward a Iw- 
ha^'ior that will result in the p^eser^'ation and permanciice of 
the {human} species. 

The .subject here is tlifferem from that of these two dis¬ 
ciplines which, however, are often similar to it. [n a way, it 
IS an entirely original science. In fact, I have not come across 
a discussion along these lines by anyone. I do not know if 
this is because people have Ijccn unaware of ji, liut there is 
no reason to .sus|>ect tfietn (of having been unaware of if). 
Perhaps they have written exhaieiiively on this topic, and 
ilieir work did not reach usj* lliere are many sciences. 
There have l>cen numerous sages among the nutiuns of man¬ 
kind, llte ktto^v ledge that has mu come down to us is larger 
than the knowledge that ha.s. Where are the sciences of 
the Persians I hat Utnar Ordered wiped out at the time of the 
conquest 1 Wliere are the .sciences of the Chaklacans, the 
Syrian.s, and the Uabyloiiians, and the scholarlv products and 
results tliat were llieir.s! Where are the sciences of the Copts, 
their predecessors! the science.^ of only «ine nation, the 
Greek. Itave come down to us, becau.se they were translHied 
through al-Mii'muii's eflorts, (His efforts in this direction) 
I, P .9 were successful, lK?cause he had many translators at his dis¬ 
posal and spent mi.ich money in this comicttinn. Of tlic 
sciences of others, noihing lias conte to our atteniiotn 


“ Cf. s-.saa, iv'lijw. 

In kicr Mudim wliiiUtritiip. h Wis ttumlderH disTvsim'ifijI to siiroMt 
rlwi Mriicr wrhptajs Krirw less lUon oncselT or tjiaii oHih', im^rt nvettf men. 

U., for t- Row-'iithuJ, '‘,^t..A.ipjrldb| jntl as-SUmiiw'«l on S.:iciiiifii; 

T'rogrciw. Uuri\, I \ ( j ijiti) , sa;). 

*Jfoe 3:i IV JT,, lieSow. ^hert 'Uimr'* jillrgeid action ami 
I niiiaLii ing ote lUaJcij sited 
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'rhc atxiiitnts involved in e^'Pry rnanjfcAiation of nature 
and iritelk'LU dtjsi*rvc study. Any tupio that is understand a Lie 
and real requires its own sjvcdal sriencti. In this coniieeth>n, 
scholars seem to have Ijcctj interested [mainly) in ihe results 
(of the individual sciences), As far as the subject under dis~ 
russioii is concerned, the result, as we have seen, is Just his- 
toritral in format inn. .Although the prolilem.s it raises are im¬ 
portant, both essentially and specifically, (exclusive concern 
for it) leads to one resuli only: the mere verification of 
historical inforniation. This is not mudt, Therefore, scholars 
tuight have avoided the subject. 

God krtow.s Letter. "And you were given hut little 
blow ledge. ' ^ 

In the held under cotisitloration here, we encounter (cer¬ 
tain) pioidejos, treated incidentally by scholars amotig the 
argimients applicable to their particular sciences, but that in 
object and approach are of the same type as the problems (we 
are discu.ssmg), In conueinion with the arguments for proph¬ 
ecy. tbr instance, scholars mention that human lieing.s co- 
ojjcrate with each other for their existence and, therefore, 
need men to arbitrate among them anti exercise a restraining 
iiirtuence.- Or, m the science of the principles of jurispru¬ 
dence, in I lie chapter ol arguments for tlte necessity ol lan¬ 
guages, mention is marie of the fact that jwoplc need mciiits to 
express their intentions bet:ause by their very nature, co¬ 
operation and Aociiil organization are made ea.sier by proper 
expressions.“ i.>r, in connection with the explanation tfwt 
laws have their rea.sor! In the purposes they are to serve, the 
Jurists nieriiion that adultery confuses peiligrees a.ud destroys 
the (human) si>ccies: that murder, too, destroys the human 
species; that inju.sticc invites the destrtictioii of ci^'ili7:ation 
with tlie iieeessai’V coiiseqiieuce that the (human) species will 
lx.* destroyed.^* Other similar iliings are stated In cotmection 

iT.ho (ST), 

** t:(l n, IXSY, above, and “;+l7, belmv. 

“Cf., tor jnscaiice, iL-AmijIf, Jt w^rj/ at-nAkiSm (Can'O, Iwi^). 

L, i«f, Uni Ktialiiuii Wirt weU aequjimc-tl wjfh tliis Jiiilmr'i worh*. 

L't Am} HjtIow, 
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with the pKrpnscs emheiidet! in bws. AU (laws) are liased 
upon the effort to preserv'e dvilizntion. Therefore. Jthe laws) 
pay attetiiion to the things that belong to civiUzatlon. Tliis 
is obvious from our references to these problems which are 
mentioned as representative (of the general situation)* * 

We also find a few of tlie problems of the auiiject under 
discussion (treated) in scattered statements by the sages of 
Hiankind. However, they did not exhaust the subject. For 
irvttance, we have the speech of the Molxjdhan before Bahram 
b. Baliram in the story of die reported by al-Mas'Odi.® 
It runs: *'0 king, the might of royal authoriiy materializes 
only dirough the religious law, obedience toward Cod, 
and coTupliance with His commands and prohibitions. The 
religious law persists only through royal authority. Mighty 
royal authority is accompUslied only through nieju Men 
persist only with the help of property. The only way to 
property is through cultivation.^ The only way to cult it's tion 
is througii justice, Justice is a balance set up among mankind, 
nie Lord set it up and appointed an overseer for it, and that 
(overseer) is the ruler/’ 

There also Is a statement by An&sharwin " to the same 
effecti "Royal authority exists thraugh the army, the army 
through money, money through laxes, taxes through culti- 

^ Cf. Muruj adh-^dkahnbf Tip 1G9 ffr M5bedlf ( < fr^tagiipaiy is the title 
<if tht ZfTrnaismftii fitivst. at'tUiilly U ihe S’cr^bti plurnl of the 

word. Cf e: tChV i;* lielow. 

Ei\ ar> abbreviated form. The sp&cch 1^ quoted as rnude by 'Abilalini b. 
Xnhir {cf. bekiw)H in Ibn Alil yajaSuh Stdkarddn ds- 

(Cairo, in the luirgin of aI^*AmUr, Mikiim), p, m. 

* from tTie isnmc root aa ’^usriTda, praetldlils" likTitlc;!! with iL 

^ Cf. Bt-NTubashaMr k, Mukkidr No, ^ of ttic sayings of Seth: 

M ruler iliuika that be can auiass property through inju^kCp he is wruiip, 
for property can be omiaaed ordy through cuUivatimi mW 

til-ar^r Cb the Spanish transbEiotJ published by H. Knuat, MiaJktimgtit 
iflff *Ar?n Ej^bsnul, p* ySL 

® Cr. aUMos^ddi, atik^dhuAnh^ 2lD+ An^sharwln is the cele¬ 
brated Sa£«iniiii nikr Khosraw I, a li. A ilionct^ form trf tlie 

quoted anoiiyniously by [bn Qut^ybiib, ni^hf^r (Cairo, 

IS43—I, 9. A similurly Bhortened form is ascribed to 'All in a 
marpnal tiotc In one of tlic NtSS ofthr? Simtiyriim i cf. IkdjiwJ a 

edition (died below; il 29 ), p, [n, 
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vat ion. cultn^tion throu^l' jiJStkc. justice thmufrb the im^ 
nrovenwnt of officials, the improvement of offidats tlirough 
the forthrightness of wazirs, and the whole tiling iii the hrsi 
place through the ruler's personal supervision of his subjects' 
condition and his ability to educate them, so that he may 

rule tbent, and not tliey him. - * i 

Iti the Book on Paiitics that is ascril»cd to Aristotle and 
has wide drcolfltion, we find a good deal about (the subjerct 
which is under discussion here). (The treatment.} however, is 
not exhaustive, nor is the topic provided witli all tlie argu¬ 
ments it deserves, and it is mixed with other things. In the 
book, (the author) referred to such general (ideas) ** as we 
have reponed on the authority of ilie Mobedhan and 
Anaslnrwan. He arranged hi, sutement in a 
circle that he discussed at length. It runs as follows: The 


** C anti D' B: 

prviitw succcM in Europc«. BjJavn 

The Arahiti t«t r«emly tedn pMishvd l.y ■ 

dix^ritraniitr pQUtii'^rvm hhmunrum It _> ■ 

1 •dll- '"1“p-pued I.? Had'd ’-U. ..J 
J S ra(™^md piiUidwtl in Vol. V of Ihe .ork. nf Roe= f™' 'J- 

k ^tPf’Se (OxfursU i&sio). V.L T*U:t!^neri OrmtainttKhd 

\\vn t iSsl, 91S If. An Htinon »iiil French iT^natitlwii 
n S."i W t™ rn«-*in»' «TdaiM„d. Cf. !■. Sta.l., Jr-ftta lOnn. 

iSisSb Ip ^ (U file Add ft d'e third chapler dralinf: '"■i'li 

• ■“■ ‘“■'"r 

jUAtiw. V i. PS y fiirtlicr. M. Uac mrabiacihsi 

L's:s^sf.r£i£S3’vtr2 

sr;s.r^i,“ ^-yt «”• «> - 

issisb r- ftuttiors w»w> quote this passage. meMtion mav Iw 

”tU5bi^r-I^Xo/-aeAf. «l. MriUer/l. -Htf. Jbn Aht Us-yWah show* 

an, yiinritf the tieles of an t>cmEois- Cf. ^ 

tM 
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ivfirld is H garden fence of uhich Is ihe dynasty. Uve 
dynasTy is an authority through which life is given to proper 
behavior. Proper behavior is a policy directed by the mler. 
'ilic ruler is an Institution supported by the soldiers. 'I he 
soldiers are helpers who are tnaintalned by money. Money 
is sustenance brought together liy the suhjtt-ts. The subjects 
are servants who are protected by jtistice. Justice is some¬ 
thing familiar,*® and through it, the world persists. *nie 
world is a garden , . ." — and then it begins again from the 
beginning. These are eiglit sentences of political wbdotn. 
They are connected with each other, the end of each one 
leading into the beginning of the next. Tliey are held to¬ 
gether in a circle with no definite beginning or end. ('ITie 
author) was proud of W'hat he had liit upon and made much 
of the signillcance of the sentences, 

UTren our discussion in the section on royal aulliority and 
dynasties lia.s been studied and due critinaal attention given 
to it, it will t)e found to I'otistltute an exhaustive, vety clear, 
fully substajjiiated interpretation and detailed exposition of 
these sentences. We became aware of these things with Rod’s 
help and without the instruction of Aristotle or the teaching 
oftlie Mhbedhati. 

'Phe statements of Tbn al-Muttaffa* ® and the excursions 
on political subjects in his treatises also touch u|K)n tminy of 
tlie problems of our work. However, (Ibn al-Mutiaffa') ilid 
not substantiate his statements with arguriijents as we have 


in the vsTHiua wurecii. Cf. otsw Fu'Sil Jiayyid*? edition of Ibn Juljul, Lcj 

tjmititihtts dit itJdtriits it da Mgn (Cairti, juss), p, aff, 

rhe MbS of the Usually leave an empty ipaoe for itiaurtinn 

of the cirda in tvhidi the tayirff U to be iiumbed. The drawin]; is executed 
in R and C. nte artistjcaUy sxemted dnwin|t of an inscribed oczaft^^ ^ts- 
prodoced here tomes from an IstfluLol MS of tlte HtetHum, Meb el-kiittaii 
[AsSr 1), lona, fot. tslft, [Cf Froiitiaplece, Vol. "i.) 

*’ Ma't^ * famdUr'* may lute possibly mean '"bsimonious.'* .Vrahk 
i'li'J'y tmnslatef Greek ip^uni*. t’f,. for Ittarance, Kmus and tl. WaUer, 
G&lfni Comptadium T/maff Platfinii (Corpus Platoniann Medii Aevi, I'Utn 
Aralnis i) (toiidon, (iisi), p, roB, 

>' Cf, pp, Sift IT., below. 

'AbdallSh b. ai-Mui|afFi*. d, 1« [7 jSS/« 01. Cf. GAL, 1. I fit f.; Huftd., 
L, Cf. iku below, a : 
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Jane, Hf merely mcmioiiLid tbem in passing in the (flawing) 
prose style amrelonuent verbiage of the rheToridan. 

Judge Atm Bakr ” also liad die same idea lu 

the Sira} al-Mal^. He tlividihl the work into chapters 
tliat eome dose to the chapters and problems of our work. 
However, he did not achieve his aim or realirx^ his mtention, 

I Ic did not exhaust tlu* protdems and did Jiot bring dear 
proofs. He sets aside a special chapter for a particular proh- 
lom, but then he tells a great number of stones and traditions 
ami he rciwrts scattered remarks by Persian sages such as 
Buzurimihr ” and the MAbedhan, and by Indian sages, as 
well ^ material transmitted on the authority of Darnel, 
Hermes, and other great men. He does not verify his siate- 
ments or clarify them with the help of natural arguments 
-ITie worlt is merely a compilation of transmitted material 
similar to sermons in its inspirational purpose. In a way. 
at^ r«r|hshi aimed at the fight idea, l>ut ditl not hit it. He 
did not realise his iutcmioti or exhaust his problems. 

We, on the other hand, were inspired by tiod^ll^ 
to a science wliose truth wc nirhlesslj set forth. If I have 
succeedcti in presenting the problems of (this science) ex¬ 
haustively ami m showing how It dilfcrs in its various aspects 
and dmraeteristics from all other crafts, this is due to divme 
miidance. If. on the other hand, 1 have omitted some point, 
or if the prx.hlems of (this science) have got confused with 
something else, the task of correcting remains for ihe dis¬ 
cerning tTilic, but the merit is mine since 1 cleared and 

marked the wuy. , ,, . 

God guides with His light whomever He wants (to 

guide) ►*" 

• MutaHU^d I. .1.W.1W.«. » sw «r «* lin«™ IN.or M.>|. 

oSv*;.: J Wlai iu Ar.ihir. luenitur^ 

litm. ITicy urti “Juluiviiali has the nghi uiformiuiuii,*' aiNl "Hu gave mis i e 

nue sgc vf li»i* I'luiit’l," 

•* Cf. tjur'ln e-s-iti (as). 






Boot i: PrYfiminary 

In ” ihis |jn«^, now'^ we are giving ro explain such various 
aspects of civiiizatiLm that affect human beings in their social 
organization, as royal authority, gainful occujxiiion, sdem-es, 
and crafts, (all) in the llgiit of various arguntents that tv ill 
sliow the true nature of the varittd knowledge of the elite 
and the comrutm people, repel misgiving-v, ami remove 
doubts. 

i,<J7 We say that man *.■; distinguished from the other living 
Iwings by certain qualities peculiar to him, namely: (i) The 
sciences and crafts which result from that ability to think 
which distinguishes man from the other ardtnals and exalts 
him as a thinking being over all creatures.** (*2) Tlie need 
for restraining influence and strong auihority, shicc man, 
alone of all the aiiiiiials, cannot exist without them. It is true, 
sometliing has been said (in this connection) about bees and 
lcx;usts. However, if they have something similar, it comes 
to them through ins piratic jt" not through tliinking or re- 
Rectlon. (3) Man s efrbrts to make a living and his exmeem 
with the variou.s ways ot obtaiTihig and aci^uiring the means 
of (life). This is the result of man's need for food to keep 
alive and subsist, which God instilled In him, guiding him 
to desire and seek a livelihood. GwI satd: "He gave every 
thing its natural tharaeteristies, and then guided It/' 
(4) Civilization. Tliis means that human being.'t have tx> 
dwell in comnum and settle together in cities and hamlets 
for the comforts of companionship and for the satisfaction of 
human needs, as a result of the natural disposition of human 
beings toward co-iipeniiian in order to l>e able to make a 
living, as we shall explain. Civilization may be either desert 
(Uedouhi) elvilizattoti as found in outlying regions and moun¬ 
tains, in hamlets (near 5uitat>le) pastures in waste regions, and 
on the fringes of sandy dEsertji. Or it may be sedentary 

* CT H. K. SictiolBon. Tramljiumi ^attra Poftiy titil I’Swf, pij. im) f, 

“ Cf. d:Vll fT, hclDW. ■ 

• ,\raHe uwii Uie acius won! for Pr&jititucsl “insijiretioft" ami 

fof wluit we uKuild triiiKiAte hi [hi* crnitt-xc at "iiuiinti." Tlit "m.^uiriint>n'‘ 
Df bees. 1* DienT>aiH!d m Ciur'ijj itf.SB f TfiJ, 

** Qur^an 20,50 (aa). 
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TlU Svbjttt DivitUit inlo Six Cfia^Urt 

cUili^at'ioit as tbuntlj in cities, villages, towns, and simU 
communities that serve the purpose of proieciion and fortifi¬ 
cation by means of walls. In all these difi'erent cooditlons, 
there arc things that affect civilization essentially in as far 
as it is social organization. 

Consequently,*^ die discussion in this work falls naturally 
under six chapter lieadings: 


(i) On human dvirutaiion in general, its wious 
kinds, and the portion of the earth that is civilised. 

(it) On desert dvilization, including a report oft the 
tribes and savage MUtioiis. 

(3) On dvnasties, the caliphalCi and royal antharity. 
including a discussion of government ranks. 

(4) On setlentary civilisation, countriea, and cities. 

(5) On craft.?, ways of making a living, gainful occu¬ 
pations, and their various aspects. And 

(tf) On tiie sciences, their atxiuisition and study. 


I have discussed desert civilization first, because it is 
prior to everything else, as will hecome clear later on. ( llie 
discussion of) royal authority was pla^ of coun¬ 

tries and cities for the same reason, (‘rhe discussion of) ways 
of making a Living was pbml liefore that of the sciences, 
because making a living is necessary and natural whereas 
the study of science is a luxury or convemence. Anything 
natural has precedence over luxury. I lumped the crafts to- 
irether with gainful occupations, because they belong to the 
latter in some respects as far as civili^tion ts ooneemed. as 
will become clear later. 

tiod gives success and support. ____ 

“ Cl. p. io. LX abt>v*. p, Ixxxi, and l«U:w, p. flss. 
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Chapter I 
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HUMAN* avrUZATfON tN GENERAL 





FIRST PRF-FATORY DISCUSSIOM 




SOCIAL onaASTZATtON Is SOtlllithillg 

necCiiary. 'Hie pbilosophwrs expressed this fact by 
sayiiig: “Man ts ‘political* by iisiturt‘,“ * That is, he cannot 
ilo without the social organixatioii for w hich the [ihilosophers 
use the technical term "town" (po/w). 

TltLs is what civilisation means. ( rhe necessary clmracter 
of human social organization or civilization) is explained by 
the fact that God created and fashioned nian in a fortii tljat 
can live and subsist only with the help of food* He guided 
man to a natural desire for food and mstilled in him the 
jK)wer that ettables him to obtain it. 

However, the power of the individual human (jeing is 
not siifficieiii for him to obtain (the food) he needs, and does 
not provide him with as much food as he requires to live* 
Even if we a.ssunic an absolute minimum of food —that is, 
food enovigh for one day. (a little) wheat, for instance-that 
amimni of food could be obtained only after niucli preparation 
ivuHt as grinding, lineadmg, and baking. Each of these tliree 
openjtions requires tuen.rils and tools that can be provided 
only with the help of several crafts, such as tlie crafts of the 
blacksmith, the carpenter, and the potter. Assuming that a 
man could eat unprepared grain, an even greater number of 
njjcratioKS would be necessary in order to obtaiii die grain; 
sowing and reaping, and threshing to separate it from the 
iiusk.s of tlie ear. Each of these operatioiw requires a number 
of tools and many more crafts than those just mentioned. It 
is lieyond the power of one man alone to do all that, or 
(even) pan of it, ty UiiitW-df. Tlius, he cannot do without a 
coiTiliinaTion of many po wers from among his fellow hieings, 

' Ste p, txxv, above, Jind betow. 


^ t'r, ISKiwi. p]i. W f- 






Ckapiir I; Fint Prtfatfsry Ductusiott 


if he is to obtain food for himself and for them. Througli co- 
ojxjration, the needs of 4 nutuljer of persiins, many times 
greater than their own (number), can be sansfied. 

Likewbse, each individual needs the help of his fellow' 
beings for his defense, as wx*ll. W'hcn God fashioned the 
natures of all living beings and divided the various |>ow'crs 
among theni^ many dumb animals were given nione perfect 
powers than God gave to iiiaii. The power of a horse, for 
instance, is much greater than the power of man, and so is 
the power of a donkey or an ox. Tiie power of a lion or an 
elephant is many times greater than the piiwer of (man). 
Aggressiveness is natural in living beings, ■llierefore, 
God gave each of them a special limb for defense against 
aggression. To man, instead. He gave the abUiiy to iliitik. 
and the hand, Witli the help of the ability to tiiJnk, the liand 
is able to prepare the ground for the tiafts. The crafts, in 
turn, procure for man tlie instruments that serve him in.stead 
of limbs, which otlter animals ptTssess for their defense, 
Umes, for instance, take the place of horns for goring! 
swords the place of claws to inflkf wounds, shields the plac^ 
of thick skins, and so on. There are other such things. Tliey 
were all mentioned by Galen in De mu 

l*he power ot one individual human being cannot with- 
stutid tlie power of any one* dumb animal, espcciallv not the 
power of the predatory animals. Man is generally iuiable to 
defetul him.self against them by himself. Nor is his (unakled) 
power sufficient to make use of the existing irtstrume-nts of 
defense, liecausc there are so many of them and they require 
so many crafts and (additional) things. Ii is absolutely netx*s- 
sary tor man to (uive the c«-oj>enifion of his fellow men. As 
long as tiiere is no such co-operation, he cannot obtain anv 
fotxl or nourishment, ajid life cannot materialiae for him\ 
because God fashioned him so that he must have food if he 
^to live Nor, lacking weapons, can he defend himself 
Thus, he falb; prey to animals and dies much before his time. 


’ At till? begirminj^ of ihe 

^ Set alaiG bclEJW, 


work. ed. C, O. Kutm (Lei(}jci|p, ]jj^ 






The NtCfmty v/tlumaa Sodat Or^a»trjitii>n 

Under such circimisiances, tlie human species would eanish. 
When, however, mutual co-operation Crists, man obtains 
food for hb nourishment and weapons for lus defense. God's 
wise plan that m 3 u(kuid) should subsist and the human 
species be preserved will be fulfilled. 

Consequently, social organisation is necessary' to the 
liuman species. Without it, the existence of human beings 
would be inrompleie. God's desire to settle the world with 
humiiti beings and to leave them as His representatives on 
earth * * would not materialize. This is the meaning of civili¬ 
zation, the object of the science under discussion. 

The afbre-mentioned remarks have been in the nature of 
establishing the existetKe of the object in (this) particular 
field. A scholar in a particular discipline is not obliged to do 
this, since it is accepted in logic that a scholar in a particular 
science does not Ira vc to establish the existence of the object 
in that science.* On the other hand, logicians do not consider 
it forbidden to do so. lltus, it is a voluntary contribution. 

God, in His grace, gives success. 

When * inankind has .ichieved social organization, as we 
have stated, and when civilization in the world has thus be¬ 
come a fact, people need someone to exercise a restraining 
inflLiencc and keep them apart, for aggressiveness and in¬ 
justice arc in tlie aninia] nature of man. 'ITie weapons made 
for the defense of human beings against the dggi-Gssiveiies.s 


♦ Cf. Qur^ati 2.S0 {38V . ^ , , , 

* Tlie ■‘Object" (wWiT) of* sct«« is ib« fiuiiiaimiUal ekineius it it* 
b4ian, wch 19 iiuaiilitic* (mrasyrvmcnts) iP geometry, puinteri in #rith- 

itiHic, iijbnilliMs in physks, «id W on. TTie object nf Ibn Khi rfun * new 
science w huinim locial orjjaniMtion, or dviUzation (<l. p. TT, iwivcj. 

Sii 11 f. below, For the Aviceiimait bmiiis of tliii ttetiry, set, for insianec, 
A.-M. tSnidwti, Lccj'flw Jf U d'Ibn .Sf«J (IVn*, mss), p. 

ind Atrti Hitiiialiaii il-BapbaMi. Afjf*fafwr(H)diinhail, ISST-JW,- 

laan-S!}) 1 2at ff. Tliesc futidanimal elciiienii* of the individiwl aciniccs 
do not THiuirv proof of iheir eiiatettee. The pertinent Anstoteiiin passage in 
tlurcotmirttlon forten'ti™ tb4 3 W.). wM t|uoied b> dc Shine^ How¬ 

ever the Anbic trinslilioD, as publishiai by Abd-ir-TtidfiTWE Badawf, 
Afjuf/i; (Cairo, 11. sau.dce* rot u« the term Bumt/iT tn 

ttuiS cnnic^sut. 

*Cf. Issawi, pp. lOOf. 
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of dumb iinlmiiis do not suffice the jiggresstveiiesii of 

m^n to man, because all of ihem possess jhosc weapons, Tlnw, 
something else is necKicd For defense against the aggressive¬ 
ness of human beiitgs toward each other. It could not come 
from outside, because all the other animals fall short of 
human perceptions and mspiration. The person who exercises 
a restraining inHucnce, tiiereforc, must be one of themselves. 
He must dominate them and have power and author!tv over 
thein, so that no one of tiiera will be able to attack airotlter. 

J. 'S! This is the meaning of royal authority. 

It has thus become clear that royal authority is a natural 
quality of man w'hich is absolutely necessary to mankind. Tlie 
philosophers mention tlaat it also exists among certain dumb 
animals, such as the bees and tlie kx-usts/ One discerns 
among them the existence of authority and obctlience to a 
leader. They follow the one of them who is distinguishcti as 
their leader by his natural cliaractcristies and body. However, 
outside of human beings, these things exist as the result of 
natural disposition and (livine guhlance, and not as the result 
of an abilily to think or to administrate. "Me gave evciy thijig 
its natural characteristics^ and then guided it." * 

The philosophers go funher. They attempt to give logical 
proof of I he existence of prophecy ami to show that prophecy 
is a futtural quality of man. In this connection, they carry the 
argument to it.s ultimate consequences and say Thitt luuuan 
beings absolutely require some authority to exercise a re¬ 
straining influence, lliey go on to soy that such restraining 
influetice exists through the religious law (that has been) 
ordained by God and revealed to mankind bv a human being, 
(This human being) is distinguishctl from the rest of man¬ 
kind by spcxrial qualities of divine guidance that God gave 
him, in order that he might find the others submissive to him 
and ready to accept wiiat he says. lilventually, the existence 
of a (restraining) authority among them and over them l>e- 


' See p. 84, above. 







Riiyjl Auiiittrity anj Pro^tiucy 

foniei a fact that is accepted without the slightest disapproval 
or d'lsseiit, 

litis proposition of the philosophers is not logical, a* 
one cun see. Existence and human life can materialue without 
(the existence of prophecy) through injunctions a person in 
authoritv niav ifevise on hi^ own or with the help of a group 
feeVmg that enables him to force the others to follow him 
wherever he wants to go. People who have a ( divinely re- 
sealcd) book and who follow the prophets are few in niimher 
in comparison with (all) tlie Magians * who have no (divinely 
rcvealetl) book. The latter constitute the majority of the 
world’s inhabitants. Still, they (too) have pitssessud dy¬ 
nasties and monuments, not to mcntioji Life itself, they still 
possess these things at this time in the intemperate zones to 
tlie north and the soutlu This is hi contrastwith human 
life in the state of anarchy, with no one to exercise a re¬ 
straining Influence- Tliat would be impossible. 

This shows that ( the philosophers) are wrong when they 
assume that prophecy exists by necessity, 'the existence of 
prophecy is not retiuircd by logic. Its (necessary character) 
is indicated by the religious law, as was the iMilief of tlic 
early Muslims. 

Go<l gives succe.ss and guitbuce. _ 

* "xMttpurvs" migiiifllly iiioiil ihe ZoruiUtriaiu, In Uttr Ubm they '*'«rc 
conxldwftJ »* pceple wtio foltowed « kind of prepbet b«U diil not tiavc 
Scriitiurei like the tniriatUtu iuid ihff Jews. Thus, ttiey tuxupied a positiufi 
wimewiiert helwceu ilw laMer sni [Kilylheiao. Tfn; (erni wiis evcrtually u«d 
to denote ihe genfrai td*J* vf jiagaiu. Of. Sutlmcr in El, iJt. Mmljui. 

^ Far l)i£ railier dtfflciilt listr of hi-kAilsf,. cf. ilso beloiv, p. L IS* 




SECOND PREFATCJaY DISCUSSION 




TAf parijt of thf ^arih Wjfrr mtli^tian ijfnsnd- S^nar 
infifTmiftifm about oceans^ rnwf, md 


N'* THE BOOKS of pliitosciphers who sjjefulited about 


1 the condition of tht* world, it has t>c(!Ji txplajncd that the 
earth has a spherical shape and is enveloped b_v the element 

"ITie niaienai presemtd on pp. ai-i ns reprewnui tlic comraon itocfc 4 >r 
Ntuslim gw^phical blu;wlcdf■^, liui here (and even nifirt for pp. | te-66l 
Ibn Khaldun relies mainly upon tbs aVasAuJ or, ij hf cccasumatly 

calls it (cf. pp. ST and 103b Rmi of Hogef, b>- Mubaituinul !k Mubim*' 
mad ut-Idntt, ea. a.d. I09D/1 lOQ-t lija. Cf. I, -t77; fid al., J, ©39; 

I, u7fif Al-ldrbT wrote hit important geographical work for 
Uoger U of Skily (J im>~l l545. It was fompletcii the year died. A>- 

thDugh Ibn Khaldun's liaais b Hie work Ity ijUdrW, hr twuituially adds to 
the infoniuiion he found There, fram hi* own knowledge. 

Vo reliable tesi of al-ldrbi'a wnrk iu# so fur been published, nor do we 
love any itwnslatioti and cummeitiary of i|uf (.ntiiv liook titat wituIJ satisfy 
fnodeni sciemific retiuiretnetitH. An «hridgtti«jt was puhlislied m Home lit 
iflSd. and translated liy Guhnel Siontiii im) loaiines Hesronit* in Paris in 
iota, under tlie tide of JV^afiejtiiK A ttnigh trantlatlmi of the work 

was ationiptcd by P. A, Jauliert (Piri*, 1 

While the whole work b thus not ivnilable in tbr treeaciui! of the word, 
there haite been » giHid nutithcr of detailed stwtlic* of small acciinns nf [t' 
iti fiurticuLu thoK com-roeiJ with the titarginal area* to il,e nonh. Among 




tt'aterand ImhJ 


of water. It may be compared to a grape floating upon 
water,** 

The water withdrew from certain parts of (the earth), 
bcrau^e God wanted to create living beings upon It and settle 
it with the huttian spetdes that rules as (God’s) representative 
over all other beings.** One might from this get the impres¬ 
sion that the water is below the earth. This is not correct, I he 
natural "Ijelow" of die earth is the core and middle of its 
sphere, tlie center to which everything is attracted by its 
gravity. All the sides of the earth beyond that and tlie water 
surrounding the earth lire ''above.** Wlien some part of tlie 
earth is said to be *'below/' it is said to be so with refcrence 
to some other region (of the cartli). 

The part of the earth from which the water has w ith¬ 
drawn is one-half the surface of tlte sphere of the earth. It 
has a circular form attd is surrounded on all sides by the 
element of water which forms a sea called "the Surrounding 
Sea" dt-MahU). It is also called with 


A, F, U Btciiuti. "Iddsrs Account of the Briiisti Isles," SaUetin of tie 
Bhtiik SekooU cf Orientnl Studief, XUl t luit')* e-ic. 

In itiK Hxiior:. partkiilariT, lilt notes tw>l to be severely rejftnnied As s 
mlt, no spteUI reference 1» rradc to the iiwccurscica [Hat umivoidaWe 
in llinKtiiiljdiju's end jl-lilrlBrs timc^rcEardlesiiof the remuTkabli.^ 
al infomution tiiev possPBsrd. 

IhE^ K}Liyiin Hifiifi briefiy about ihc c>ceans arttl zoriM in tlie 


^uitihiograf^hyt TT*' 

M Cf. Tip. 58 f, 

™ Cf. ulm p. UO, below. Ihd KhurredSdldidi^ ui hi-S prefers the 

wraparison ffi iiv-iinniinR iti the wliitc. Hie Uhivan 

faj/ ti'airn, U K ^ itibnierjjrai m watET, 

Al-tilrisi, tncp* raenllDiis tive Mnjfwnwm with i i:^p 

« Cf/QuT‘in e-Sfi (liKl. etr , iiui il dyj tn Hi. «i, below ^ 

I* Cf. 'V£hrr, V'l* iwi, de ftlttue (tTt], I, isi"- Cf Ibfl lilhan aK 
Mirriliiithl, cl-H^iydit el-mi^krib, ed. G. S. Colin aM 
(Leiden iflAS-ii). h «titort vocalne ilw word gl-^MyvA. Dt ilunr 

thouelu lo find W a arUMytian »liichseemshanJly possible. 

Up commred tA,,.-. pe!ogtii, wliidi also i» very (iimcLli, Though n may 
Iw nieiiTiunetl that il« Latin wonl ftbgut occurs iti connection w till Ixpian. m 
the ojurning pages of On^siiu. wW work trstisUtevl mio -^b^ 
as tW word is v«illied In B and C. does not look hke a Beri«r 
wiml, buF niay kmve brai derived rrom ihe KonmiHx brngDAg^-perHaps* 
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ihickfTiinfT of the second /, or oomjioj/* Bfuli are non-Arahic 
woriiSi It U also called "the Green Sea*' and “the Black Sea." 

The part of the eanli that is free from water (and thur^ 
SLiitable) for Jiitman civilization has more waste anti empty 
areas than oihivated (liahiiable) areas. Tlie empty area in the 
south is larger than that in the north. ITe cultivated part of 
the eartli exiemU mure toward the tiorih. In the shape of a 
circular plane it extends in the south to the equator and in 
the north to a circular line, behind which there are rnoun- 
tains separating (the cultivated part of tlie earth) from the 
elemental water. Enclosed bettveen (these mountains) is the 
Dam of Gog and Magog. Tltese mouiitains extend toward 
tlie cast. In ihe east and the west, they also reach the ele¬ 
mental water, at two setnions (points) of tlte circular (line) 
that surrounds (the cultivated part of the earth). 

The part of the earth that is free from water is said to 
cover otie-half or less of the sphere (of the earth). The culti¬ 
vated part covers one-fourth of it. It is divided into seven 
zones.*® 

The equator divides die earth into two halves from west 
to east. It represents the length of die eartlu It is the longe.st 
luie cm the sphere of (the eanh), just as the ecliptic and the 
equinoctial liiic are the longest lines on the firmament. The 
ecliptic is divided into degrees, llie geographical degree 
is tw'enty-five parasangs, ilie purasang lieing ie,000 cubits or 
1 , 73 three miles, since one miic lias 4,000 cubits. Tl’ie cubit is 
twenty-four fingers, and the finger is six grains of barley 
placed elosGly together in one row.** Tire distance of the 

n VDCiliics Ctfydnisi A, C, niut D 

C bni "sttliight" In ihe text; it h ert^ssed out rtjJticetl ill line 
by Ml the features Ibat Ibn tihuMijn des4;fihe5 hrre can 

lie easily tnccil on (he nnp nrpraSHired tierc, wliidi ii tdeutkai with the one 
liiil Ibn KfcmliJtm hud kn front oriikn Tvlien lie ilii> sHCtimu 

^ iqUm^ Gntrfch "clime."' 

Knr MofcUiit ibfornitttiuN ibtHit tlie len^b of dvi? see C- A, 

NaltuuJt "ll vidore jiietrkQ del ^do di mcridkjiQ AecxHulo k arahlp"' 

di siTiUi rditi i itmsh'it [Rciiiie, V, .k>s (f. Uiv vuloe of 

iieventy-frvT tiiilrila credited hy Vrubic aufhors to l^olcmy (Njlliiig, IbFd., p|J. 

Since All Arflfciul mii "nule" LiMinliy ati bi* considetrd To be about 
or one mmI u E^iiartcr English niilej—ittore eAUrtly, 4 cconiirig 
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equinoctial line, pamUel lo the equator of the earth anil divid¬ 
ing the hmattient into itvo |>arts. Uiiinetv dcgrcti; from each 
of the two poles. However, the cuUlvaicd area north of the 
eqiwtor is (only) sixty-four degrees ” 'fhe rest Is empty and 
uncultivated hccauite of the bitter cold and froFt, exactly as 
die southern part is altogether empty because of the hear. We 
shall explain it all, tf GihI wills. 

Information about the ajUivated part and its boundaries 
and aljout the ciiiefi, towns, mmintains, rivers, waste areas, 
and sandy deserts it contains, has been given by men sudi as 
Ftolemy'in the Gtf^aphy ^ and, after him, by the author <»f 
the (if These men divided the cultivated area 

into seven parts which they called the seven zones. The bord¬ 
ers of the seven zones are imaginary. They extend from east 
to svest. Tn w idtli (Litiiudinal cstension) they are identical, 
in length (longitudinal extension) different. 'Fhc first zone is 
longer than ilie second. The same applies to the second zone, 
and so on. The seventh zone is ihe alionest. This b required 
bv the circular shape that resulted from tliu wltluirawal of the 
water from the sphere of the earth. 

.According to these scholars, each of the seven zones is 
diviclLxl from w'est to ea.st into ten contiguous seciious. In¬ 
formation about general conditions and cLvilization is given 
for each acctioti. 

('lire geographers) mentioned that the Medileiranean 


to Nallirio, I flTS-a in. -ihiJ i* Cm- tOt* larev * vnliie fijr i1tv leiipth of a ijegn?«. 
llowrvTTT, the Mimlinis wiirt fjinilittr witli imx-li tnore accurate dftW, it* 
Sallilui noil!!* out; tit'll set? beloiv, (>. na Tlic *h’“'® *v^oiy-five 
mill';* la tbuinj, for inwantVj ^h^hahah, lit, wr, 

anti m alddriaf. Thr slandiittl piigV triJirateil alwye ii tl«rlv«l froni al* 
lclr{*i; rf. also al-Mas'iiiii, iiif, rit.i Nalluto, tf. dt*, V, 36^^ 

" Cf. p, lOS, keJow- IlJti Klialdilri TEati/.vcl later eui thm ihi* n«t, ■tm, 
tuorv npcctaUT, iluf theory of the tdeniical Lttitiiditini eslejiatoti of the dif- 
Icnnt nintioped in (he ne.\t paragtapli, were not safely Citablialied as 

lie liiul originsUy ihtMighl, Thereton: lie luideii the tong diSCesSjon below, 

[ip, llSf. ami ri+f. Ill _r m 

« For Ktiowledce of FioIcttit's Gt^fhy among tlie Anihs, rf. 

M. di., V, 15J1 11 ., and GAL. SnppL, I, 3S2. The aevciVKOJu; division u of 
Greek Hrigln but if doi fnUMti ni P^calemy. CL IL Honi^mann^ tudbta 
AViniifiJj [lleiddberg^ 

= iiee n, Itp libove, aiui 103 muI iUt, tJirlyw, 





ChdpUr Srcurtd Fryffaltirv 

which wc all know hratiches uH’ frtnn the Surrfiumiitig Sea 
in the western part of the fourth Jione, It begins at a narrow 
I, 7 IS strait* about twelve miles wide hot ween Tangier and Tartht, 
called the Street {of Gibrahar). It then extends eastward atui 
opens out to a width of <9(X) miles. It terminates at the end of 
the fourth section of the fourth zone, a distance of l.tfio 
parasangs from its starting point. Tliere, it is liordered by 
the coast of Syria. On the south, it is bordiired by the coaai 
of the Maghrib, beginning w ith Tangier at the Straits, then 
Ifriqiyah, Barqah, and Alexandria. On the north, it is bor¬ 
dered by the coast of Consiantiiioplc, then Venice. Rome, 
France, and Spain, hack to Tarita at the Street {of Gibraltar) 
opposite Tangier. 'Phe Mediterranean is also called the 
Roman Sea or the Syrian Sea. It contains many piipuhius 
islands. Same of thorn art* large, such ns Crete, Cyprus, 
Sicily. Majorca, and Sardinia.” 

In the north, they say, two other seas branch off from the 
Mediterranean through iw'o straits. One of them is op|xjsite 
Constantinople. It starts at the Mediterranean in a narrow 
straits, only an arrow-shot in w'idth. It flows for a three days* 
run and touches Coristantmople. Tlieii, it attains a width of 
four miles. It flows in this channel f<jr sixty miles, where tl 
is know'll as the Straits of Constantinople, 'Flirougli 4 tnoutb 
six miles wide, it then flows into the Black Sea,** and liccomes 
a sea that, from there, turns eastward in its course. If |>asscs 
the lan<l of Heraclcia (in Hiihynia) and etuis at the country 
of the Hhuxars, 1,3('X) miles from its mouth. Along its two 
coasts live the Byzantine, the Turkish, the Bulgar ( Burjati),*® 
and the Russian nations. 

I, 77 The second sea that branches ofl‘ from the tw-o straits of 
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tViL- Meditt^rraiu^an is tliL' Adriatic Sea (Gulf (jf Venice)* * It 
cmerj^ca from Byzantine territory at i(s northern limiu Then^ 
from Sdiit' Angtb (tie' Lombardi). western boinidaiy 
extends from tlie ciiuntry of the Veneiians to tlie territory of 
AquileiLi, 1,1CK> miles from where ii started. On its two 
shores live tile Venetians, the Byzantines (Rum), and other 
nations. It is called the Gulf of Venice (Adriatic Sea). 

From the Surrounduig Sea, they say, a large and wide 
sea flows on the east at ihineeti degrees north of die equator. 
It Bows a little toward the south, entering the first zone. 
Theji it Bows west within the first zone until it reaches the 
country' of the Abysslnians and the Negroes (the Zanj) ^ and 
Bah al-Mandeb in the fifdi section of (the first zone). 
para.sangs from its starting point. This sea is called the 
Chinese, Indian, or Aby.ssiiiian Sea (Indian Ocean). It is 
Ixirdered on die south by the country of the Negroe-S (Zanj) 
and the countrv of llerbera which ituru ul-^ays mcnnoiied 
in his poem."* Tlicse '’Berbers'' do not belong to the Berbers 
who inalte up the trilies in the Maghrib. The sea is then 
bortlered hv the area of Mo^vdishu, Sufalah, and the land 
of al'Wagw£4“ ami by other nations heyond whicli there is 
nothing btil waste and empty areiui. On die north, where it 
starts, it is bordered by China, then by Eastern and Western 
India (al-llhid and a.^'-Sind), and then by the coast of the 
Yemen- tliat is, al-Ahiiaf, Zahid, ami other cities. Where it 
fjids, it Is lioniered by tlic country of the Negroes, and, be¬ 
yond them, die Beja.^“ 

Two other seas, they suy, branch olf from the Indian 
Ocean- One of them branches off wdiere the Indian Ocean 


= thn rtfflnitbn uf itw diaiiiwtl™ between tlie Abyjaimaiis and 
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ends, at USb al-Mamleb. It starts out narrow, then Hows 
78 widening towani the north and slightly to the west imtil it 
ends at the city of al-Qulzum in the fifth section of the second 
zone, 1,400 miles from its starting point. This is tlie Sea tjf 
al-QuIzLun or Sea of Suez (Red Sea). Fratn the Red Sea at 
Suez to fustat “ is the distance of a three days' journey. 
The Red Sea is bordered on the cast hy the coast of the 
Yemen, the l.Iijiz, and Jiddah.” and then, where it ends, by 
Midyan (Madyan), Aila [ Aylah), and haraii.** On die west, 
it is bordered by the coast of Upper Eg>'pi, ‘Aydhah, Sualtin, 
iitid Zayla’ (Zala'), and then, wJiere it begins, by die country 
of the Beja. It ends at al-Qulzum. it (would) reach the Med- 
iierrancan at al-'Arish. The distance between (the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean) is a six days' jotimey. Matty rulers, 
l>oth Muslim and pre-Islamic, luivc wanted to cut dwough dw 
iiiterwening territory (with a canal) but this has not been 
acliieved. 

The second sea bniiiclung off from the Indian Ocean and 
caBed the Persian Gulf (the Green Gulf)* * branches ott'at the 
region In'tween die west coast of India and al-Alujaf in the 
Yemen, ll Hows toward the narth and slightly to the west 
unlil it ends at al-Ubullah on die coast of al-Basrah in the 
sixth section of the second zone, 44f) psirasaiigs from its 
.starting point. It is called the T'ersian Gulf (Persian Sea). It 
b bordered on the east by die cuasi uf Western India, 
Mukran. Rirman. T'ars, and al-l’bLilIah where it ends. On 
the west* it is boniered by die coast uf aUBahruyn* the 
Vamamah, Oman, ash-.Shihr, and al-Aht^af where it starts. 
Between die Persian Gulf ami al-QuIziiin lies the Aralnan 
Peninsula, jutting om from tlie mainland into the .sea. It is 
surrounded by the Indian Ocean to die south, by the Red 
f, 771 Sea to the west, and by the Persian Gulf to the east. It ad¬ 
joins the *Iraq in the region between Syria and al-Basrah, 

*■' Thr rtirniirni nf hn^inillv,. flap infonunlitiTi pTEftenti'd 
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whL‘r« the distance bctweci!! (Syria and the 'Iraq) is 
miles. (In the Mraq) are aUKitrah* il-Qadisiyuh, Baghdad, the 
Recepucin Hall of Kkisraw ( .K Clesiphan),** and al-Hirah. 
Bevond that live neii'.Anib nations such as the Turks, the 
Klta^ars, and nthers. The Arabiati Feninsiila comprises the 
Hiiaz in the west, the VamlJiiali, al-Balirayn. and Oman in 
iiie east, atid in the south the Yemen along the coast of the 

Indian Ikeaii. ., . . ■ 

In the cultivated area (of the earth), they aay, there is 

iinoihcr sea to the north in the land of the Daylam. T his sea 
has no coTineaion with the otiier seas. It is called the Sea of 
Jurian and Tabartstan (Caspian Sea). Its length is 1,000 
miles, and its width 600, To the west of it lies Azerliaijaii 
kind the Day lain territorv. to the east of it the land of the 
Turks and khuwArii'ni; to the south of it Tiharistan; and to 
the north of it the land of the Kliazars and the AUns. 

TViese are all the famous seas mentioned by the gengra* 


^ Tliev further say that In the cultivitted pan of (the curth), 
there are manv rivers. Tiie largest among them are four in 
number, nameiy. the Nile, the Euphrates the Tigris. :md the 
River of Balkh which ia called Oxus (Jayhun). 

The NUe begins at s large mountain, sixteen degrees 
licyond die equator at the lioundsry of the founh scctitm of 
the first .one, 'I bis moimtairv is called the Mountain of the 
Otimr “ No higher mountain is known on «^rth. Manv 
springs issue from the mountain, some of them flowing into 
one lake there, and some of them into itnotlter lake V rom 
these two lakes, several rivers branch ofi, and all of lliem 
how into a lake at the etpintor which is at Uic distance of a ten 
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dava’ journcv from the mountain. From that lake, two rivers 
issue. One of them fli>ws tluc north, pjs.slng ilirough the 
country of the Nubah and then tliroutrh Having trav¬ 

ersed Egypt, it liiviilcs imo many branches lying close to 
each other. Each of these is called a "diatmel.” All flow into 
the Mediterranean at Alexandria. This river Is called the 
Egyptian Nile. It is bordered by Opper Egypt on the ea.st, 
and by tlie oases on the west. ITie other river turns ivest- 
ward, flowing due tvest until it flows mtu the SurrounUitig 
Sea. 'litis river i.s the SudEme.se Nile." AU the Negro nations 
live along its borders. 

lilt Eupiirates begins in .Amienia in the sixth sectiun of 
the fifth zone. It Hows south through Byzantine territory 
(Anatolia) past Malatya to Manhi], and then pas.ses §iiffin* 
xir-Kaqqah, and aUKufah until it reaches the Marsh (al- 
Batha') fietween al-Biisrah and Wasit. prom there it flows 
into the Indian Ocean, Many rivers flov%' into it along its 
course. Other rivers branch olT from it and How into the 
'ngris. 

Tile Tigris originates in a tiutiiiier of springs in the coun¬ 
try of Kliil at, which is also in.\rmenia. It passes on its course 
southward through Mo.sul, Azerbaijan, and Baghdad to 
Wiisit. Tlicrej it divUle,s into several rhatinels, all of which 
flow into the Lake of al-Ba.^h and join the Persian Gulf. 
The Tigris flows east of the Euphrates. Many large rivers 
How' into it from all sides. Tjie region berxvecn the Euphrates 
1 . «i and the Tigris, where it is lirst tbnned, is llie jitzirah of 
Mosul, facing Syria on Iwth banks of tlie Euphrates, and 
facing .Azerbaijan on both banks of the Tigris. 

The Oxus originates at Bidkli, in the eighth .section of 
the third zone, in a great number of spring.^ there. Large 
rivers How into it, as it follows a Course from south to north. 
It fioWi.s thf'Otigli Khurasan, then past Kliurasan To Khuwa- 
rizm in the eighth smion of the flfih zone. It Hows into 

"Sc* ttic mop [following p, i lu) for ihv g^iniprally 4iccvptei1 tlicery a» n> 

(hr trPitttiHm irrifrin of thr Ki]it Hid thL^ (or (lie Nictr),, fltid p. 
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LaW Aral (the Ukt* of Gtirgatij) which is situatt.-d ai the 
foot [north?] of the ciiy of (Gurganj). In length as in width, 
it extenils the disiance of otie month's journey. Tlie river of 
Farghanah aittl Tashkent (asii-Shash),^ which cornea from 
the territory of the Turks, flows into it. West of the Oxus 
lie Khurasin and Kkuwari^m. East of it lie the cities of 
Bukhiira. at-Tirmidh, and Samarkand. Beyond that are the 
coumn’ of the Turks, Farghdnah, the Kharlukh « and (other) 

■P 

non-Arab naiionSr , 

(All) this was mentionetl by Ptolemy in his work and by 
the 4arif(al-idriai) in the Bmk ofUog^r. All the mountains, 
seas, and rivers to he found in tfie cultivated part of the 
earth ore depicted on maps and e.^thausiively treated ill ge¬ 
ography. We do not have to go any further into it. U is too 
lengtliv a subject, and our main concern is with the Maghnb, 
the home of the Berbers, and the Amh home countries in the 

East. 

God gives success. 


supplementary note 

TO THE SECONO PREFATORY DISCUSS (ON 


rhi noftkim quarirr of Ih* ^rih fiui ttwrr rJvjUratiojt 
than the intilhan fluartpr. The rtimiJi ihfreif. 


W'e know from oBSEtiVATTON and from continuous 
tradition that the first and the secorul of the cidtivated zones 
liave Iws civilization than the other zones. Tlie cultivated 
„rea in the first and semnd zones is Interspersed with empty 
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ua&tt* areas and sartdv deserts and has tile Indian Ocean to the 
east. The nations and |Xipnlaiinns nf the hrst hihI aeeniid 
zones are not excessively nutiierous. 'Hie same applies to the 
cities and towns there. 

Hie third, fourth, and subsequent zones are Just the op¬ 
posite, Waste areas there are few. Saniiy desem also arc few 
or non-existent. The nations ami populations are tremen- 
doLLs. Cities and towns are exceedingly iiumertnn;* Civiliia- 
tion has it.i seat iietween tlie third and the sixth zones. The 
son ill is all emptiness. 

Many philo.sophers have mentioned that this b Ixfcause 
of the excessive lieat and slightness of the sun's deviation 
from the xenith in the south. U't us explain and prove this 
statement. Tlie result w'ill clarily the reason why civilization 
in the tJiird and fourth zonef is so highly des’cloped and ex¬ 
tends also to the fifth, <sisth,> imd seventh zones. 

We say; W'hen the south and north jxilcs (of heaven) are 
upon the luirizon, they coniritute a large circle that divides 
the firmament into two parts. It is the largest circle (in it) 
and runs from west to east. It b called the eiiuinortial line. 
In astronomy, it has been explained in the proper place that 
, M the highest sphere moves from east to west in a dally motion 
by means of whidi it also forces tile spheres enclosed bv it to 
move. This motion h perceptible to the sen.scs. It has also 
been explained that the .stars in their spheres, have a motion 
that is txJtitraty' to this motion and is, therefore, a motion 
fj'oiti west to east, Ihc periods of this ijiovemcnt dilfor ar- 
ciirding to the different speeds of the motions of the stars. 

Parallel to the courses of all these stars in their spheres, 
there runs a large circle which belongs to the highest sphere 
and divides it into two halves. This b the ecliptic (zodhu:). It 
is divided into twelve ".signs;*' As has been explained in the 
proper place, the equinoctial line intersects the eclIptiL’ at 
two opposite points, namely, at the iK'giniiiiig of Aries and 
at the beginning of Libra. The equinoctial line divides the 
zodiac into two halves. (.Ine of them extends nonhward fmm 
the equinoctial line and iiicludL's the signs from the beginning 
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of Aries to the end of Virgo. The other half eMcnda souih- 
viiird from it and inoluilea tJie signs from tiie Ix^gitiiiLng of 
Libra to die end of I’isces, 

Wlien the two ptiles fall upon the horizon <whk-h takes 
place in one prticubr rcgion> among all the regions of tlie 
eartlij a line i« fomied ii{jon tlie surface of the earth that faces 
the etjiiifiottial line and runs from west to east. Utl.i line b 
called the ecjuator. Ataxirding to astionomicai observation, 
this line is believed to coincide with tin? beginning of the first 
of the seven zones. All civilization is to the nonh of it. 

'Hie nonh fiole gradually ascends on the liortzon of tlie 
cultlvatetl area (of the earth) until its elevation reaches sixty- 
four degrees. Here, all civilization ends. This is the end of 
the seventh zone. When its elevation readies ninety degrees 
on the horkon —tliat is the distance between the pole and 
the equinoctial line—tlien it ts at its zenith, and She equinoc¬ 
tial line is on the horizon, Six of the signs of the zodiac, the 
rortlicm ones, remain above the horizon, and six, the south¬ 
ern ones, are below it. 

Civilization is impossible in the area between the sixty- 
fourth and the ninetieth degrees, for no admixture of heat 
aiui cold otxxjrs there because of the great time interval be¬ 
tween them. Generation (of anything), tlierefore, does not 
take place. 

'I he sun is at its zenith on the evpator at the beginning 
of Aries and Libra. It then declines from its zenith dov^m Ui 
the Lieginning of Cancer and Capri^irn- Its greatest declina¬ 
tion from tlie equinoctial line is twenty-four degrees. 

Now, when the north pole ascends on the horizon, the 
equinoctial line declines from tlu? zenith in pro port ion to the 
elevation of the noitli pole, and tlie ^o.vith pie deifcends cor¬ 
respondingly, as regards the three (distajices consiltuiing 
geographical latitude).® Stdiolars who calculate the (prayer) 
timcji call this the latitude of a place. When tiie equinoctial 
line declines from the zenitli, the northern sign.^ of the zodiac 
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gradually rise abiive it, pKiptirtioiiatuly lo its rise, until the 
beginning of Cancer is reached. Meanwhile, the southej-n 
signs of the zodiac oorresfMimlmgly descend below the hori¬ 
zon until the beginning of Capiricorr is reached, because of the 
Ineliiiiition of the (two halves of the isodiae) upivards or down¬ 
wards from the horizon of the equator, as we have stated. 

'llie rorthem horizon continues to rise, until its nurthem 
limit, whicli is the bcgiiming of Cancer, is in the zenith. This 
i, ai is where the latitude is twenty-four degrees in tlie Hijiiz 
and the tetrrtoiT atijacent. This is the detTinalion from tiie 
equinoctial at the horizon of the equator at the beginning of 
Cancer, With the elevatioti of tlie north pole (Cancer) rises, 
uniil it attains the zenith. When the pole ri.ws more than 
twenty-four degrees, the sun descends frum the zenith and 
continues to do so until the elevation of the pole is sixty-four 
degrees, and the sun's descent frcun the zenith, as well as 
the depression of the south pole under the horizon, is the 
.same distance. Then, generation (of anything) stops because 
of the excessive cold and'frost and the long time witltout any 
heat. 

At and nearing its zenith, the sun sends its rays dow'n 
upon the earth at right angles. In other positions, it sends 
them down at obtuse or acute angles, When the rays form 
right angles, the light is strong uiid spread,% out over a wide 
area, in contrast to what happens in the case of obtuse and 
acute angles. Therefore, at and nearing its zenith, the heat U 
greater than Ln other positions, because the light (of the 
sun) is the reason for heat and calefaaion. 'Hie sun reaches 
its zenith at the etpiator twice a year In two points of Aries 
and Libra. No declination [of the sun) goes very fur. I'he 
heat hardly begins to become more tetiqwrate, when the sun 
lias reached the limit of its declination at tlic tiegiiining of 
Cancer or Capricorn and iH^gins to rise again toward the 
zenith. 'Hie perpendicular rays then fall heavily upon the 
horizon there (in tliese regions) and hold steady for a long 
lime, if not permanently. The air gets burning hot, even ex¬ 
cessively so, I'he same is true whenever the sun readies the 
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lEciikh in the area beiween the vt^iiiitor and latitude tweiit}'- 
four degneea, as it does twke a year. The rjiyt* eKerrise al^ 
most as niLich ibree upon ihc horizon there (at this laiitudiO 
as tliey do at the equator. The excessive heat causes a parch- 
inp drj'nes* in the air that prevents (any) pcneraiion. As the 
Iieat Ijecomc-f more excessive, water and all kinds of moisture 
dry up, and (the power of) generation is destroyed in min¬ 
erals, plants, and animals, because (all) generation tlepeiids 
on moisture. 

Now, when the beginning of Cajtcer declines from the 
zenith at the latitude of twenty-five degrees and Ixyoiul, the 
sun also deelities from Its zenith. The beat becomes tem¬ 
perate, or deviates only slightly from (l>eing temperate). 
ITicn, generation can take place. This goes on until the cold 
l}ecomes excessive, due to the lack of light and tlie abnise 
angles of the rays nf the sun. Then, (the power of) generation 
again deaeases and is destroyed. However, the dcstruerion 
caused by great heat is greater than that causetl by great 
cold, because heat brings about desiccation faster than cold 
brings aixiut freezing, 

'lliercfore, there is little civilizatioM in tlie first and 
second zones. Hiere is a medium degree of iriviUzation in the 
third, fourth, and fifth zones, because the heat there is tem- 
jverate owing to the decreased imouiit of light, 'riiere is a 
great deal of civilizatiun in the sixth atid seventh zones [je- 
cauxe of the deci'cascd amount of heat there. At first, cold does 
not lijivc the same destructive eifect upon (tlie power of) 
generation as heat; it causes desiccation only ivhen it be¬ 
comes exce.ssive and thus lux dryness added. This b the case 
Iwyond tile seveiilli /one. (All) this, then, is the reason why 
civilization is stronger and more abundattt in ihe non bent 
quarter. .\iid Gtxl knows better! 

'Hie ^ philosophei's concluded from these facts that the 
region at the equator and beyond it [ to the south) vvas empty. 
On the strength of ubservatton and continuous tradition, it 
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wis argued against them lhai ihe contrary) U wa.^ culti¬ 
vated. Mow would it be possible ro prove this (conten¬ 
tion)? It is obvious ihai the (philosopiiera) did not mean lo 
denv rtitirclv the existence of civilization there, but their 
argumentation led them to (ilie realizatioji) tliat (the power 
oO generation must, to a large degree, be destroyed there 
because of the excessive heat. Coitscqaeiitly, civilization 
there would be either impossible, or only mimmally possible. 
This is so. The region at the equator and beyond it (to the 
south) , even if it has civilization as has been reported, liaa 
only a verj' little of it. 

*,\verroes " assumed that the equator is in a sytnnietrUal 
position ^ and that what is beyond the equator lo the south 
corresponds to wliat is beyond it to the tiortli; consequently, 
as much of the south would be cultivated as of the north. 
Mis assumption is not impossible, so far as (the argument of) 
the destruction of the power of generation is concerned. 1 low- 
cver, as to the region south of the equator, it is made im¬ 
possible by tlie fact that the element of w'ater covers the face 
of the earth in the south, where the cx}rrespondtng area in the 
north admits of generat ion, (.)n account of the greater amount 

b. Huslut, li*s]. Cf! 1. 

wi f., SuppL, 1, tas ff. 
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ilirL iN::ju»Cor tcnipcr^tt, trjjEiiua ins thnt I bn T^tfayl niiEUtidCirftood itM^ 
viurd fiLvtufiii, could mciiTi l^th "unifnTTn'" tsj^mciriol) And "tEm- 

Avrfmrt birr Nr rejects tbi* ideni ihi^i thi* wiiishmi ]nn nf iN cjrth 
C<Jiitidna bshllnblc areas coinparjifjle to iboi^c iij ihr twrJh. 

TVtt would seem, in eJfcct, ibe op^tosne of \ht npmion Jlvt Jiluildijn 
here attribiitea in AverrM's. tlciwevo-t tliL^ btter cafui^ oul eliftwhKre for the 
liithoty nf t habitahk area Jei iIic Miuilip wh^di wmild be In j sTTnmetrbg^t 
with relallun lo tliiit In ihe norlh^ is we learn fmtri Gjutbicr,, 

|ip. eT Cooftequcnilyi I bn re[Hiri on AverroPB here i& incotilpSeTe 
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t>r water (in the sotitlt), A vermes' assumption of the sym¬ 
metrical (position of the equator) thus turns out to be im- 
possible. EvejyThing else follows, since civilisation pro¬ 
gresses gradually ajid begins its gradual progress where it 
can exist, not where it cannot exist. 

The assumption that civiliatation cannot exist at the 
equator is roiitradicted by conlinuaus tradition. And God 
knows better! 

After this discussiun, we wish to draw a map «f the earth, 
as was done by the author of the Haok rtf Then, wc 

shall give a detailed description of the map. 


(Map of the World: see I'rontispiece. 

Key follows the next page.) “ 

DETAILED DESCHlPTlOS OF THE MAP« 

This tiKSC tl I I'T ION is twofold, llierc is a detailed de¬ 
scription and a getieral description, 

'Hie detailed description consists of a discussion of each 
country, mouniain, sea, and river of the cultivated part of 
the eanli. 'I'his diiscusaian will be found in the following 
section._ 

^ llir map i* executed nnly in C snd in MS. Nuru O^miuilye, aoso, fol. 
*14, ITic fart ihdt even irnporiam MSS soeb as A and W do wit liavie a map 
woiiliil se^eiT) IP show tliiiE a special artist ^as retjuiretl tu draw it, who wai 
not alviay* iviLtabU'. 

Tlie niop in C, whkb we have reprodih-arf. ii idcfitical ia nearly e«ry 
detail wit! I the map of the world in a 1 -ldr!»!*« geograpliicaj wniit. Al-tdrfsi a 
world map nr the Oxfnvd MS is ttptdcltiMd in it. Miller, ArebUar, 

Vnl. V! (StuUgflUp m7). pL IL A utriwing flfil to be Va!, V 

(Siuttgiirl, between |Ffi. and Itil. Tlie rscartbul MS of nl-tdrtsJ* 

Kaprulii. cantains the on pp. ^ and 5. Vt also the tfiap n^protloceti 
in G. 1. Kboble, Gi^itphy in tiu AftJdk ftjcn>don, pi. 

“The texi of thii *mion ti tltot of C and D, wNdi tiic*jrporatra Hm 
Khfiiduu's omeciioiifl of earlier ov^irsights. Tht earlier test is pnnttd in 
italic type ai ihe fewt of the ihat fallow- In tlie of the leJtl, 

sLaieriiiia fnark die begirmlng and end of tltf paralleled paasa.ge^- Cf. n. JO, 
above. 
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Chaptrr j: SgcttH/1 PryfiiDry DijaiiiioH 

'Fhe general de:jcripit<»i cunjitstji of a nf the 

division of the cultivated part of the eartli into seven 20 iil^, 
their laiituiUnal (extension), and the length of their days. 
Such j5 ihc contents of this section. 

Let us begin to explain thejse tilings. We have ineotiimL'd 
before that the earth floats upon the elemental water tike a 
grape.® God's plan for civilization and for the elemental 
generation of life resulted in making part of (the earth) free 
of water. 

The part that is free of water is said to constitute one- 
half the surface of the earth. 'Hte cultivated part is one-fourth 
of it, Tlic rest is uncultivated. According to anotfier opinion, 
the cultivated pan is only one-sixth of it. 'fhe empty areas 
of the part which Is free of water lie to the south and to the 
north. The cultivated area in hetween forms a continuum that 
stretches from west to east. There is no empty area betwoen 
the cultivated part and the (Surrounding) Sea in these two 
direction-s. 

Tliey further saidj Across the cultivated part of the earth 
an imaginary line runs from west to east facing the equinoc¬ 
tial line (of the firmament) in rcgion-v where the two [xdcs 
of the firmament arc on the horizon. At this line civilization 
begins. It extends from there northwards* 

Ptolemy said; "As a matter of fact, civ'irization extend-s 
beyond that line to the south." He indkated the larltuillnal 
extensian, as will lie mcniioncd.** 

[.shaq h, al-l;la5an al-KhiizinT expre.sses the opinion that 
beyond the seventh zone (to the north) there is another 
civilization. He indicated its latitudinal extension, as we shall 


•* Cf, p. flfi, above, » See p. 1 tsi, below, 

** Tbc reftrciwe to al-KImEioI uji^ari in liie iTiJirgin of C jjuJ it incor- 
IwntTeii m the text of p, 

NiHhinu setiiij to Ite known ahoui tins mna niiB is verv jirranze sliicc 
he wai rviili'nily one of Hie nlJer Miisknt Kl,olir 3 . am! mir information aWu 
early Api.ic KicnUits is |trohiiiiiv «« govtl a» ihn KhaMfiii a. He may havi- 
fou^ him nuotetl m (ira (jf lUe work* he coiiscitted. mtla al-KliiiijiJ oumoi 
tie idential with A bit JaTar al-Khizln, because the tatter is quoted below, 
p. J15, fur dillertmt data. 




KEY TO THE MAP 


I Stiiitli 
t W^f 
a Ncirth 
t Eami 

E Empty bcycnd ihe equitor 
beausc tif tbe hut 
a EquAior 
7 TjmUffl CxrMntry 
B Miighjdwth (Miguxmwai] 

& Kinem rCowitry 

to Boron 
1 I 

15 Zi^hiv 

IB at-TijuwM 
t4 NtibLi 

16 AbvAAjnuh 

# 

l«E GMiiah 

17 Larnfah 

19 Morocco 
ro Tangier 
SJ Stnhijah 
Dar'ab 
sa llrlqijili 
S 4 Fmaii 
W JarW 
26 Kd wir 

€7 Dtfsert of Ber^nioe 
2B [iniff OiAei 

2S L'pper Egj p( 

30 Egjrpi 
3t B«> 
tS Uljil 
S$ Syria 

34 Yemaii 

35 Yamimah 
56 dl-Bafrah 
37 ‘Iraq 

33 asti-Shihr 
S9 Oman 
40 WeaifTti ^ruiim 


41 Mukrait 

4S Kimi5n 

43 F5t^ 

44 

45 Ai^rbaijan 
4S Desert 

47 Khurisio 
43 KhuwIriDii 

49 Eailem India 

50 Taibkem 

51 Sagtid 
CMna 

£S TughLL£gku2 
54 GnsCOi^ 

3fi Brittany 
56 Cakbria 
37 Fnm-M 
3S 

59 Gemuny (Alaminiyah] 

60 Miicedonbi 
62 Ek^hcmk 
0£ Jatlibliyuh 
03 JjinniJilyab 

64 itl-BayUq5n 

65 Armenia 

66 "F^tixrijtirt 

67 ALirii 
G8 Bailiqlra 

69 Buigart 

70 Pcchenega 

71 Stirling Land 
73 Waste Country 

73 MafiOK 

74 Ghuiz 

75 Turgkh 

76 AdhlfkJi 
rr Khali LiJdi 
76 Gog 

79 Kiinih 

80 Etiipiy in the iu>rtli 

because of the cold 
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riimtioii.“ Al-Klia?.im is one of the leading scholarii in this 
craff {geography), 

“ Flirt her, rhe anrienl philowipliers divided the cultivated 
part of the eardi in the nurth into seven zones by means of 
imaginary I hies ruiming from west to east- They inaimain 
I hat these zones have differEnt latitudinal extensions, i'his 
will k' discufisetl In detail. 

'Hie first zone runs along the equator, north of tt. South 
of it, there is only the civilization to which reference was 
made by Iholemy. Beyond that are wa.stc regions and sandy 
deserts, up to the circle of water whidi is called the Surround¬ 
ing Sea. To the north, the first zone is folioW'ed, successively, 
bv the second through the seventh zones. (The seventh zone) 
eon-ttitutes the tiorthern limit of civilization. Beyond it are 
only empty ami w-aste regions, down to the Surrounding Sea 
as (in the SOU!b). However, the empty regions hi the south 
are ranch larger than tho.se in the north,* 

.As to latitudes and length of days in the various zones, it 
should k hnown that the two poles of the firinatncnT are 
upon the horizon at the equator in the west and the east. 

1 1 sfmdd fv known thM, as letw mentioneil ahvf^ Mr phi- 
hivphrrs dmdtd the ctilth ated part of (hr earth into seim parts 
frnm south to north. These parts they raUeJ rones, Tfie whole of 
the rw//«viW are,i is dislrihutetl over these rones, Kaeh zone ex¬ 
tends from west to east. 

The frst rone ri/ni from vuesi In ensi with the eifmitor tis its 
southern f>ftrder. Heyondif, there arr only aaste regions u«i/,fini//v 
deserts, and em/iration of it sort that, if ft ni-iiiath eJoists, is 
more fike jion-i:iviIiratiffH. To the north, thrjirst zone is fttlhwed, 
sitftessheh, by the seeond MretfgA Mr srrrrtM roues, 7he seventh 
Eftflr mnstitutes the nurthem limii of eivilization. Beyond it [to 
the north) are only erfipty and waste n^iotts until the Siirrountittig^ 
Sea is renihed. The situation is the same here as it is bty ond ike 
frst zone to the smttk. Hmravr, the empty anas in the nurtb are 

much smaller than th ose in ik south. _ 

* See pp. M * fi. betow 
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ChapUr i: Stanni PrtJ^Ty 

'Jlic Sim there is at the zenith. A.^. wc fol1t)W rlie cultivated 
part of the earth farther and farther tiorth, the north pole 
asretuls slijjhiK'. and the south pole tiescend.^ corrcsptuid- 
iiigly» (at the horizon). Furthermore, the sun moves a cor- 
respoTidinj^ distance from (Us zenith at) the eijuiiiootia] line. 
Thc.st three distances arc equal to each other. Each of them 
is called gwigraphical latitude. This is vveli kno'vn to die 
scholars who detemurie tile ([jHiyer) times. 

People liold ditferem opinions as to the latitudinal ex^ 
tension (of the cultivated part of the earth) and as to the 
latitudinal extension (breadth) of the various zones, I’tolcitiy 
holds the opinion that the btiitidinal extension of the entire 
cultivated part of the earth is ’^Oie latituitinal extension 

t, vj of the cultivated pari tieyuiid the et^uator to the soutii Is 
It'* *.*** Thus, the latitudinal extension of (he zones in the 
north is According to him, the first zone extendji to 

I6‘*; the second to ^20**; the third to the fourth to 
33°; the* fifth to 98®; the sixth to -vs®; lUe seventh to 48“.** 

ACL'Ei^f J iiig to F. BuU^ Sti£iIi€iL \ 

pj». 189 f.p I'tolemy exprtessed diffeTf^nt opinion^ «i |ii flu? exlenl of ibu 
In the » arwi ^ pjrjrETitly in the ^FWi^rji* he issiifiinl 

thit it ended lo thi- eqii^ilnr, viherein 'm GnsgtiifAy he determiriHl tt 

as eKtcnding w i«" ty B. 

the kiiindinnl exieiision of dtc flrit 35ojie Hf/" 

*Thc are nut ^inlttny‘5. Tlit-y au^tit to uTidi;rsrnod as mrli- 

tuting tht hniirt uf the juries. *J1iua, ftTf ht^ntice^ ihe Aecarul Senw ia aini'll 
tD extend 16^ N [& 20° N* mil m on. However^ die ^evcndi Sfone 
ihciuid, in this extend to <>hviouity, the stijicjnciU nf the pre¬ 

ceding vrMtiTcep lhat iJie hitirudimt cHterr^iim of The nnrthcm ^nnes i» 
is wrong- Tliat figure is ^hv Iwiiniiary nf tlw Lulliviietl p^iri of the raiih. 
There la mUivition beyond die uonhem bautul^iry nf the KrvcniJi itoiie 
mxtiTding to this potasage^ extends to 48* N. 

The roBou-ing coin^mtatinn of i\Mt cxienBion of ibe in miLes 3 i- 

appLiretilly, that the figurei here refer to the e.vletu<<ili of the zones 
in gC!i>griij>hic]il ilcgrtes. Still, itie ^gtires are i|iJite ^remg, riiey Ahinild her 
1,800; I tpftefi.fi; and 3.300. If boc correcis 

the figures ftn- the wimd AUf\ third none* frimi -2,333 and m (.353 

lEidf iJOO respectively I thtv iire almost correct, fiawcvCTp as ihc 
Um KiiiilduTi OtinaLnlj wrote SpS33 and 3^7£K>, 

For the kuitidrs nf The !!:iLJT>e:!i, see also aFHiTunl* tiM ed 

and tr. H. li. ^N rlgfcn {Lnnilt^n, I3S-4), p. I SB. E. Honigfnann'a ihHcu^ion tif 
the extensiun oi the according to .AraUic geugriipbeis dues iwt hxlude 
Ifite am hors soth aj Ihn Khutdijn. Cf. jlonlgtrianii, Dii itthfn Khmals^ op. 
IG3^ iBc, And tBiP. 
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iMtitmiinix} EtiffithM of the Sft€li Zona 

ilc then determined the degree on the firnitinient as Iiavbig 
a Jengrh of miles, (were it to lie) measured on the 
surface of the earth.” Titus, the first zone from south to 
north is t,f>R7 mile* (wide); the second zone, 2,S3d tntles; 
the third zone. 2,7,W milesi t}ie fourth zone, 5,1 S5 miles: 
the fifth zone, 5,550 miles; the sixth zone, 5,8tO miles, and 
the sc^'enth zone, 5,150 miles. 

• 'rite lengtJi of night ami day differs in the various zones 
by reason of the decimation of tlte sun from the ct^uiiioetial 
I'uie and the elc\'ation of the north (wile aljove die horizon. 
This causes a diliierence in the arcs of day and night. 

At the boundary of the first zone, the longest night— 
which occurs when die sun enters Capricorn — and tlte longest 
day —which occurs when the stm enters Cancer —reach, ac¬ 
cording to Ptolemy, a maximum of twelve and one-half 
hours; at the boundary of the second zone, a maximum of 
thirteen hours; at die boutidaty of the diLrd zone, a maximum 
of thirteen imd one-half iiours; at the boundary of the fourth 
zone, a maxinitim of founeen hours; at the boundary of the 
fifth zone, a maxim urn of one lialf-huur more; at the tmundary 
of the sixth zone, a tnaximum of fifteen hours; anti at die 
Ixiundary of the seventh zone, a maximum of one lialf-hour 
more. Tor the shortest day and night, there thus remains the 
difference between the Iasi figure and twenty-foor, whidi is 

Thf Ifngilt of night and day dlfrn in tht different x»n« fiy 
rettson tf the Aeclinatioa <f the sun from the ef^uinoctiiii tine iind 
the elttriithn tf the north pole *Tl»tT the hurixon. This caasej « 
difference in the arcs *^dirv and /light. 

the boundary if the frst xune, the longeit night — wAiVA 
oenm v/hen the sun enters Capricorn — md the longest day — 
uehkh occurs Tchen the sun enters Ctincer—'reach j tnaxitnum if 
thirteen hours. 7he same h the case at the boundary if the seamd 
XOM in tlu north. The length of day iktre reaches its maximum rf 
ihirieta and one^half hours xvhen the sun enters Cancer., the sum- 
mrr tropic. The longest night— tchen the sun enters Capricorn^ 

*“ See (ip. OS t-, above. 
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Chaptir ): Pr^tsfry Difcwahm 

the combined number of hours of duy and or one com- 

ple(e I'eviiliition of tiic firmament. 'Hie (iifferejice in the 
niaximutn length of night and day in the various xones, tonse- 
qucnilvt is an evenly distrihutt^. gradual increaso of half an 
hour In each, all the vvay from the first zotic iti the south to 
the last xone in the north.* 

Ishaq b, al-flasan a1-Kha^im niaintains that the biiiu^ 
clinal extension of dviU^atioti beyond the equator (to the 
soutli) is 16® 05 ', and the longest tiight and day there, thir¬ 
teen hours. The latitudinal extension of ihe first zone and the 


tfie Tvinfer ns tong. For tkf shr/rtest tiny anti nigAt, 

ifteri' thus thg dtffcrmf Ivturen tfurlfen nml onf-Mf 

iiKii tTL'fjity^mr, uitrcli is ih^ comttinetf number a/ /timrs tiny 
nnd ftig/tt^ f/rone compUle rei'att/tifM of tAe ftrr/tameHt. JAe stinu 
h t/uf case also af t/ie iiounilasy tf the third iwitfr itt the north, 
tL'herr jiight and day reach a maxitmim tengih tf/ourtten hoars: 
at the boitndary of ihffourih tone, n-herr they reach a mnximuTn 
length and one^half hours; at the boimdary af the 

ffth xone, zvhere they reach a rnaximarn length tf ffteen hours; 
at the hoandiiry tf ike sixth tom, where they reach a 
length offfltvn and one^kalf hours; and ,ii the huundary oj the 
set'enih xone, where they reach a maximuTn length of six tern 
hiiHrs. Tkere^ r/tv/itriiftyn ends. The di^ffertttce in ihe maxittiuni 
length of night and day in the rarious zones, consfijnenth, is an 
etwiiy distributed, gradual increase of huf an hour tn each, all 
the lijay from the first xone in the south la the last zoilf in the 
mrrth. 

tn connfcthn urth tones^ LUitatty* re- 

ftrs to the distame Wiu ten the sun at Hs xenith in a ghen place 
and the equinoctial line where it is at the xeniih on the etiuaUtr. 
ft liimne corresponds to ihe depression of the south pole helotv 
the horixoa in that p4trtiadiir place, as avf/ as (0 the etei'utton of 
the north pole, ,ds was tnenuaned before ** these three distances are 
equal to each other. They Jrf calUd *'geogr,tphical httltfnJer 


Si^ p. (OJp above. 







Liititadinai of tfu Zntiet 

Icnjfth of day and night there are the same as beyond the 
equator (to (he aouth). The second zone extends to 24'* *,*^^ 
and the length of its (longest) day ami mgbi at ita farthest 
point is thirteen and cnc-haif hours. For the ill Lid zoiie^ the 
figures are 30® and fourteen hours. Foi' the fourth zone, tliey 
are .se^ and fourteen and one-ha! f hours. For the fifth zonSj 
tliey are 4-1 ” ami fifteen hours. For die sixth zone, they are 
45 " and fifteen and one-half hours. For the seventh zone, they 
are 48^® and sixteen hours. The lutUudinai extension of 
civilization beyond the seventh zone (to the north) reaches 
from the Ijoumiaiy* of the seventh zone to (latitude) 63®, and 
the length of the (longest) day and night to twenty hours. 

Other leading scholars in the discipUnc, apart from I.shaq 
al-l\h:tzini, maintam thai the btltudinal extension of die 
cultivated area beyond the equator (to the sou til) is 16® 27 ^ 
TJie first zone extend-s to 20® I6', the second to 27" is'; the 
third to 33® 20'; the fourth to StiVS"; “ the fifth to 43®; the 
sixtli to 47® 53'; or. aecoiding to another optiiioii, to St)'; 
and the se\entlr to 51® 33'. Civilization beyond the seventh 
zone extends to 77®. 

[n Aim Ja'far al-Khitzbii,® one of the leading scholars in 
the discipline, one also finds that die latitudinal extension of 
the first zone is from I® to 20® 13'; of the .second, to 27" 13'; 
of the third, to 33® 3!?'; of the fourth, to 38" 23'; of the fiftJi, 
to 42® 5s'; of die sixth, to 47“ s'; and of the seventh, to 
30" 45' 

This is as much as [ know- about die different opinions 
concerning latitudinal extension and length of day and night 
in the zones and concerning their width is indicated in miles. 

Cod "created evciythhig. Then, Me determined it.“ “ 

“• Lit., *'Tbc latitudinal exienaiuti tif the ntcnod lene is it+*. . . 

^ D adds Sfii^ (itirrniicd la ri.^ptaL'r 

« .\h\k MLibamtn^il {not [il-Kh4sdlfiO+ an asirunnmCf nf 

l>ie renth oenryry, Cf. 6VlLk I* O. Vajdi in Rmitd i/tgU 

(jriifitali, XXV t iJWHi). fl- 

“ D Uai what lA ajifjaJWtly in erruf: 

* tjLir*an Hit? word ii-aitslAied here hf ''determtnird" i?r "gave 

It itA pnwtr" 1^ mien by I bn KMldt'in here ro ineiuj **gavc ii itA meaaure^ 
riiexstA.** 
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Chaf^tcr i: SfUfiRd Pfrfjifor^ 

The j^coj^r;!pliers liave sultdivided curb of ihc neveii zones 
t, M lengthwise from west to cast in ten e<}ual sections. They 
mention the countries, cities, mounuiiis, and rivers of eacl) 
section, and the traveling distances between them. 

We shall now briefly siinitnartze the best-known coun¬ 
tries, rivers, and seas of each section. Our model w ill be the 
data set forth in the A'wdiei/ whidi al-’,\Iawi al- 

tdrist al-l.ranmuidi ** composed for the Christian king of 
Sicily, Roger, the son of Tloger, Al-ldrisv s faniUy bad given 
up its rule of \tiilaga, and he had settled at (Roger's) court 
in Sicily, He composed the book in the middle of the sixth 
[tw'eirthl century. He utilized many books by authors such as 
al-\Iai’udi, !bn Khurradaclbbih. al-f^lawqalT, al-'lldJiri, 
Ishaq al-Munujjim,*^ Iholemy and others. 

We shall begin with ilie first zone and go on from there to 
the last one. 


7Ae_first xom 

The F.temal Islands (the Canaries) from which Ptolemy 
liegan the tieteritiiiiation of geographical longitude, are in the 
west. Tliey are not j>art of the land mass of the first zone, 
'rhey lie in tile Surrounding Sea. nimibcr of islands consti¬ 
tute them, t he largest and l>est known are three in number. 
Tliey are said to he cultivattKb 

“Set n. 11 lo this cliapler, above. It U ubviuu* ihat iii tlie roibwifiis 
ri^JicripTioii, Ihin Khnldiin reticil upon ihe MciiDiial amps llui ui:i:t>tnusi!LisJ 
4 t-tdHaI'ji wfifk. They are re|iroduE3eiJ in Vti]. VI uf K. MjppM 

Ar^hiiae^ 

" llbe works of atl ilu-M authur* arc fintKrvcd. 

For 'LThuydilliUi ti. ‘AbdjiUih h. Khurnidadhbih. who lived tit ihc first 
Ualf uf dw iiitith lentury, see GAl^ I, ass f.; Svppl.. I, 40+. 

tor Atiij J’Qlisijii b. Hiwrfal, of the tenth eeittury, »« t, VUei 

■KMi, A mrw edition nfliis work waimiiiJe by H Kraniertf Leiden 
IIUH-SO). ' 

For Ahinad b. ‘Utnsf al-’Udliil, Slin-»7e lltKKS-in«ia], we E, Li-vt- 
tVoven^al, Jm Ffninsiiit /lifrtVurf UiJrn, JUSal. *sjv (ri. al; F. Ftoflemhal, 
-d ^ Mmlim thttnringraphy. p, «i4» {n. 4), { a lorlhcomlTti; edition 

of al-'tidhri« wiwk i* atuuiutin^ in thrtit dt i'lnUilut xhi MiiHUitiritt Brahes, 
1 (sii. It wiii not known hervtolbire thiit tlie work wj* preserved,) 
For *LMuiuijjiTn, whnw eleventh eeejtury iktes ire tBihrr iin- 

1 , +011 H. frye in dirtirnat of ACmr iMttn Siiniiifs, 

Vlll (lfl4a), SO-WT, 

tio 



Tir Fini 


We have heard ^ that Eiira]>ean Christian skips reached 
tliem in the middle of this century, fouglil witii the (inhabir- 
afit-s), plundered them, captured some of them, and sold 
some of die captives along the Moroccan coast where ikey U !># 
came into the service of the ruler. After thej had learned 
Arabic, they gave information about conditions on their 
island. T hey said ilmt they tillc-d tlic soil with horns. Iron was 
lacking in their coumty, llteir bread ** was ntade of barley. 

Their animals were goats. Titey fought with .stones, which 
they hurled backwards. 'Fheir worship consisted of prostra¬ 
tions before the rising sun, They knew no (revealed) religion 
and had not lieen reached by any missionary activity, 

These islands can he reached only by diance, and not in- 
teiitionally hy navigaiictn, N'avjgatioji on liie sea depends on 
the winds. It depends on knoitledge of die directions the 
winds blow from anr.1 where they lead, and on foDuwitig a 
straight course from the places that lie along the path of a 
Tuirticular wind. Wheti the wind changes and it is known 
w'here a straight course along It w'ill lead, the sails are set for 
it, atuJ the ship thus saiLs acrording to nautical norms evolved 
hy the mariners and sailors '* *'* w'ho arc in charge of sea voy- 
ages, TSie countries situated on the two shores of the Medi- 
lerranean are noted on a chart (tuhlfd/t) whidi indicates the 
true facts reganling dieni anti gives their positions along the 
coaM in the pnt|K';r older. The various wind.? anti their paths 
are likewise put dowm on the chart. This chart is called the 
"compass.” It Is on this (compa&'i) tluit (saitor-s) rely on 
their voyages. Nothing of the sort exists for the Summmling 
Sea, Therefore, ships do not enter it, because, were they to 
lose sight of slmre, they would hardly l>e able to 6nd tlieir >, ^ 
way hack to it. Moreover, the air of the Surrounding Sea and 

* Ttu» tnficnttivtkm U rtoi from il-[iirrd. ('or»K(|iieiuly, the cenlitry in 

wLiii'ii thjf evont iiitntiuiieti iH3cujTtf«.l would seem ta lie ttsit in wlikti llin 
HhiildiiTi wroTe* CP. K. Hfinmjji Ttrrat Inwgniiat- {Leiden.* l£H4—flflj, [TE, 

AT 

• VYvai^, ii^tig^fiuiliy ''iife.*' 

flt^iilT^'t mu'be tween twu ferns* appro-ximiiicly that 

sailora of the bsgb seai 2iul tluisic uf eo^itai wafer*. 

^ Arabk ^iriry/. 
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Us surface harbors vapttrs that hamper shijw on ihi-ir roursea, 
Ik'c'ause of llie remottiiess of these (vapjjrs^, tlie rays of the 
sun which the surface of ilie earth deflects, ratinoi reach and 
ilLssnlve tliem. It is, thereibre, difliciill to find the w^y to (the 
Eternal Islands) ami to have iiifonnation about theiii, 

The first section of the first zone contains the mouth of the 
Nile which has its origin in the MoimtaLii of tlie gimir, as we 
have mentioned.*® (This Nile) is called the Sudanese Nile. It 
flows toward the Surrounding Sea and into it at the island of 
Awlil.** The city of Sila,** Takriir,'* and Ghanah are situ¬ 
ated along this Nile. At this time, all of them belong to tlie 
Mali ^leopie,*’' a Negro nation. Moroccan merchants travel to 
their country. 

Close to it in the north Is die country uf the Liitiiiunah 
and of die other groups of the Veiled Berbers (^inhajah), as 
well as the deserts in which tliey roam. I'o the south of this 
Nile, there b a Negro people called T^irnlain. They are un- 
ttclievers. They brand ibemselves on the face and temples. 
'rUe i>eople of Ghanah and Takriir invade their country, 
capture dicm. and sell theni to merchants who transport them 
to the Maghrib, 'likere, they i'on>ititute the ordinary muss of 

** Sec p. i ii iHivc. 

|filari4 oi Arguin, ifvurlirA^t of Cape Utaoco. Cf- H, l lt‘nri[jj, "the 
'StikosH*!* ilrr ifiliiirfieri nuttekiterfidien 
hiitm, XXVI 58-^4#. 

w Slane. it teems, rhougiit cifSill on fhc BLick VliIo. KniV^'in'er^ In 
abMiTjfe of funhtJF ifMli«Lncifis in ilw Eimnticm of thediy* ihit ideiuiflrATiopi 
is i 4 iii:ortitiEi ik my oiher tiut inigtil be 

“ Negroes* knuwn lotluy n* l‘iikulur. Cf. DeloftHs^ ii\ £/* i.f, 

•ndkriir.*' 

** fnr thia once nnpomnE dty in tlie western Sudni]^ dl G. Vver in £7* 
f.r 

^The pec>plr of diic Mandiiigo (MaUiilie] empirp, CT. H. Labouret hi 
"Mali/' sntJ J.u. "Mimriinfjo," 

Fcnr infofmBlinfi abriut GhAmh and the MiJii Cjnwgjn/v^ mid THbrQrp cf. 
<T. Kemtittli Tidkfat 4l-*iIhtV\ dir Abil IJicnM 

Jmt'niii diiaii^ne^ CCVll (SfjailiJ, 41 f., s£4a tf. Cf. also I9B If.; 

de 11, lOP C Ihn KhahiiliVt sinurce here is I bn Sa^itl, Cf.^ further^ 

M. Meyeri^PTf Its u/ tkt ;frnu; AftrrrJv n/ Medtartr^ XXX 

6TO f.* Jfitl idem ilk Jountai aj tJ» MrJtt.aU4:Midaim^ XXIV 
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Heyriiiii ihom to tlie f>oiith, there b mi dvUi^ytian jn 
the proper sense. There arc only humaTis tvho are closer to 
tluml) JoiuiaU than tn mtiuital heings. TJiey live in thickets 
anti caves and eat herhs anti unprepared grain. They fre- 
cjiiciilly eat each other/* They cannot he considered hutnan 
tteiiigi. AU the fruits of the Negro territory come from 
fortitied villages in the desert of the Maghrib, such as 'I'ouat i, bs 
(TaYV;it, Tuwat), Tigurarm,” and Ouargla (Wargalao)/“ In 
Ghanah, an 'A lid king and dynasty are said to have existed. 
(These ’Alids) were known a.t the Bann S^lih. Aivoniing to 
the author of the fianlc of Rnger, (Ijitlil?) was ^alih b. 'Ahdalbh 
t). h. al'liusaii, but no sucli Salih is linown among the 

scurs of'Abdallah h. hlasan,^ At this time the dynsurty' has tlis- 
appeared, and Glutnah l»clongs to the Mall ruler, 

I'o the east of this territoiy, in the third section of tlie 
first zone, is the leri iion’ of Gawgaw,^ It lies along a river 
that has its origin in certain mountains there, flows westward, 
and disappears ill the sand in the secoitd section. Tlte realm of 
Oawgti%v was indepemlent. The Mill ruler then gained power 
over the territory, atid it came into his |)ossession. At this 
Eiinc it is devastated as tJie result of a disturharice that luip- 
pftied there and tliat we shall mention when we disctiss the 
M ill liynasty in its proper place in llie history of the Ber¬ 
bers.” 

To the stmth of the country of Gawgaw lies the territory 
of Kanim, a Negro nation ” Beyond diem arc the Wangarah ^ 
on the Ixmler of the (Sudanese Kile) to the north. To the cast 


•• Cf. p Iflft, iMfllJW. 

" jlccoitUnj; to IL Uoust m Hfs^rii, XV||t (i y!Wl. 1 17. ihii place miue 
is to be coTtiuNTtnil wirh Berber nffnir, meaning "liMp of stoiifs,'* unong 
other things. 

wrt. #l(so 'Ihjr. VI, 50. los: Je Slprii! ftr.), L tie, 198. 

" I bn KbahlLiii repeals I Ins iiirortn^umn jn 'Ibiir, IV, (*», \\ MS. 

»'ntis ]a the ^av the name of tbi» Nejgm |H'Hiplr i* vocaliwJ U( B anti C. 

" Cf 'Ihar, VI, atio; ^le Slam- ttr). II. I m. 

” Cf. O, 'I 'Jtr In El, J.e. "Kineni/' 

« Tlic opening is indicated in C. See n. 18 fl to llm Khaldfnt's IntnKliarti™, 
aboi'C. 
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of ihc couinries of the Wan^ira^i anrf the Kanim. there h the 
fountry of the Zaj^hii^^ and the 1 aJiniU,^ adjoiiutig: the land 
of the Nuhah In the tburth section of the first zone. The laiiEi 
of tlie NQbah is traversed hy the Effyptian Nile throughout 
its course from its beginning at the equator to the Mediter¬ 
ranean in the north. 

litis Nile originates at the Mountain of the gmr, 
sixteen degrees above liie equator. There are different 
S 7 opinions as to the correct form of ilie name of this tnoutitain. 
Some scholars read the name as qamar "moon," heciLuse the 
mountain is very white aiul luminous. Y^ut, in the AfuiA- 
tarik^ as well as I bn Said,** reads qumr^ vtith reference to an 
Indian people.** 

Ten springs issue frotn this mountain. Five of them How 
into one lake and five into another lake. Tliere is a distance of 
six miles between the two lakes. From eadi of the two lakes, 

^ Biituq: Zaftiiwali. A seems Eo have here ilie wrtuig fnrm, Za|(lt4us1t 
(F), bat later oti has Za|dilwah. H haa the usual form ZsghaMah, but UuHciitvs 
that the woni ttunulri be cOTreeted to Za^hSv, ai we rtrnl it in C oiitj D Mui on 
the map. See alsu p. ntS, helnw. Some lilblin^rraphit=it itifarmaiwm wi the 
prewittHlaji Zjjthawfah of rhe Sudan may Ijc romul in li. A. V\'|eMrliU«)iT. 
.inthrapatogkdi HMiograpky p/ J^fgro Ahka {AinefLMn OrJenui SuriCS. 
Ni'. ea) (f>Iew' Haven, ijnn). p, 

" Ttic r in the name is attested as Ilti) Kl«ilrlun‘s rraHtn{r in all text*. 
The maps of al-Idrlal have tP (Tadjuua ^ f)a|re(iu.»)j <f, M. Reiitaud, 
Gfographif [Parti, 11 1, 2S+, 

’■ "AtKH'e” ami ■“indtiw” on AmWe maps corrvEpcmd to south eiul north. 
For the sautheni *'urlcaUiri(in” of Arabic maps, we itw remarks hy G. Per. 
rand. Journal M/flr/jywr, CCVII f IMS). 8S f., wlio Males that ii also octvm in 
Chinese nul fiome medieval Wesiem mapi. Its oriBiii seems to be ai tibscure 
as that of our rionlieni orientation. .Ariatotle iJe mla etMt i-, may iiave 
served as an impiratioii for attil justiflratiitii of IkiIFi. lii the foHowing piiges, 
tlrt: worda above and ' helow" iiavc it* a rule I’ctii iramlatt'd "ouiith** 
and "tiortli,'* ine»pccli«ly. 

»'nie edition of iliis work hy 7. WbjtenfLdd (t?ihiingen. myo}. tua an 
entry ai-flumr. which, however, docs not contain the information I tin Khaldun 
mem ions here. Cf. also Yinji'ii, .W),rni nl-huhiJa, ed. W'ihitcnfyidftidniiigeit, 
iefle-7S). IV, sea, l, ap, where the source cl the Nile is said to be in the 
*'U«d of the ii-iir.'* 

“ On thia EhirtccItlh.^imfllry Matcriati, sii important wuiw fin- Ihn 
Khayiin In many rtspitts, seen, fls to Dm Klialdlin'aititrcductimi above and 
S:' 7 tS(n. IHlCj, Iwlow, 

“ Cf. \i, W \ , above, 

li^fp 
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three rivers eome forth. They come together in a swampy [fj 
lake at tlie foot of wbidi d moumain emerges. 

This rnoutiiain cuts aort).ss the lake at the northern end and 
divides its waters into two branches. Tlie western branch 
fit>ws we.stward through the Negro territory, and finally 
Hows into the Surrounding Sea, The easrem branch flows 
iiortlsward through tlie roimtiies of the .^VbysEinians and the 
Niihah and the region in betwtten. At the boundary of Egy^jt, 
it divides. Hu:ce of its branches flow into the ^lediterranean 
at Alexandria, at Rosettn “ iUid at Damietta. One flows into 
a salt lake l>efore reaching the sea. 

tn the middle of the first rone along tlie Nile, lie the 
countries of the Nhlxih and the Abyssinians and some of the 
oases down to Assuan. A settled part of the Nubali country is 
the city of Dongola, west of the Nile, Beyond h ai^ 'Alwah “ 
and Yulsiq.” Beyond them, a sis days' journey north of 
Yulaq, is the mountain of the caunicts- This is a mountain 
whidt rises to a great height on the Egyptian side but is much 
less elevated on the side of tlie country of the Nubah. Tlie 
Nile cuts through k and flows down precipitately in tremen¬ 
dous cascades for a long distance. Boats cannot get through. 
Cargoes from the Sudanese boats are taken oif and carried on 
pack animals to Assuan a! the entrance to Up|>er Egypt. In 
the same way, the cargoes of the boats from Upper Egypt are 
carried over tlie cataracts. The distance from the cataracts to 
Assuan is a twelve day's journey. The oases on the west 
bank ijf the Nile there are now in ruins. Tliey show truces of 
ancient scttleineiit. 

In the middle of the first /jone. in its fifth section, is the 


* The referruce ta RtixifTa is a Uter in B ami C, bul is fouid 

Already m And 

" A mi 7 (iiEViit country In the fired orniodem Klurtum, Cf. J. S. Triminj;- 
tiain. tiLm in thf Sminn tOsford UniviLTsity Tress, 104,9}, pp, Te 0: D has 
aa fine ftnds somctiiEics, 

1‘his Iff the form in which the naine apjn'W* in the MSS, U hfii bwi 
md the iffUn-J at Rsibc near Aifftmil, hut thn Itidicaiiona given here 

arid InaUldfb^j do not fit t}iai reitdiiig. 
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coanirv of the Ahyssini^jis, throu^rh \^hicU n river flows, 
wjiich comes from beyond the equator and “ Hows toward die 
latid of the N'iibah, wIiltl it flows into the Niiv and so on 
down into Egypt. Many people have held fantastic opinions 
about it ami thought tliat it was pan of the Nile of the Qurnr 
(Mountain of tlie Nloon). I'tolerny mentioned it in the Qe- 
ography. He mentioned that it did not beloiig to the Nile, 

In the middle of the first zone, in the fifth section, the 
Indian Ocean terminates. It comes down from the region nf 
China arid covers most of the first zone to the fifth section. 
Con-sequently, there is not mitdi civilization there. CiriUza- 
tion exists only on the islands in (the Indian Ocean) whidi 
are numerous and said to number up to one thousand. (Civili¬ 
zation also exists) on tiie soutlicm coast of the IndiaTi Ocean, 
the southernmost limit of the cultivated jMin of the earth, as 
aLso on its northern coast. Of these coasts, the first zone 
contains only a part of Cliina to the east ami the whole of the 
Vemen in the sixth section of dus zone, where two sea* 
broncli off northwards from the Lidian Oicarl. namely, 
the Red Sea (Sea of a^Qulziim) and die Persian Gulf. He- 
i, 89 tween them lie.s die Arabian HeiiinJiula. comprising the 
Yemen, a-di-Shi^ to the east on the shore of the Iiitlian 
Ocean, the l.lijaz. the Yamamah, and adjacent regions whieli 
we shall mention ut connection with the second zone and the 
regions farther north. 

On the western shore of the Itulian Ocean is Zavla* 
(Zalu*), which is on ilic boundary of Abyssinia, and the 
desert plaiiut of the fieja non it of.\byssinta, whirii lie hetween 
the mountain of aI-*A!|aqt^ in ihe souliicmmost jcirt of 
Upper Egypt and the Red Sea which branches off from the 
[ndtaf] Dceati. North ofZayla" (Zala") in the northern pari of 
this section is the straits of llab aUMandeb, where the sea 
tlicit branches oil there is narrowed by the promontorv of al- 
Mandeb which juts into the Indian Ocea/i from south to north 

* B 411(1 C add here (in the margm): "after tipponUe Mogailbliu 

cm llw totnbftTi edast of the Iruliaa Ocean." Till* in itoiiseiuiciit. 

“ Cf,, for inatiuwr, J. S, Triminpham. cp. Hi., indci, i.p. 
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along the west coast of the ^'emeii for twelve niiles. As a 
result, till* * stia Iw'otnes so tiiirrow that its shrinks to 

approxinratciv three ftiilos. This is called Bah al-Mandeb. 
Yemenite ships pass it on iheir way tn the roast of Suei near 
Egi'pt (Cairo), North of Bah aUMandeb are the islands of 
Suakiii and Dahlak. Oppo.stt« it to tlte west are the desert 
plains of the Beja, a Negro nation, as we have just nieniioiied. 
To the east, on the coast of (the straits of Bah al-Mandeh) is 
the Tlhamah of the Yemen. It inclodes the plaL-e of ^aly b. 
Ya'qub." 

To tile south of Zayla' ( Zila'] on the western coast of the 
Indian t^cean are the villages of Berbera isliicii extend one 
after the other all along the southern coast of the (huiiait 
Ocean) to the end of the sixth section. There, to the cast, the 
coutitry of the Zanj atljoinst tlienu Then ^ comes the city uf 
Mogadishu, a very twpulous city tvitJi many merchatiis, yet 
nomad in character, on the southeni coast of the Indian 
Ocean. .■\<ljoitiing it to tlte east is the country of the Sufabh 
on the southern coast in tile seventli section of tlie first zone. 

East of tlie country of the Sufabh on the southern sliore, 
lies the country of alAViitjwaij “ which stretches to the end 
of the tenth section of the first zone, where the Indian Ocean 
comes out of the Stirroiinding Sea, 

There arc many islands iji the Indian Ocean. One of the 
Lirgest islands is tlie island of Ceylon (Sarandib) which is 
renmd in sha}K' and has a famous mountain said to he the 
highest mountain on earth. It lies opposite Sufdlali, Then, 
tiiere is the island of Java ( Malay .Archipelago),*’ an oblong 
island that begins opposite tJte land of Stiftliah and extends 
nortlicastwajnd until it u pfiroaches the coasts that con-stitute 
China's southern boundary. In (he tiHlian Ocean, to the south 
China ht surruundekl bv tiic isluiuis of al-Waqwaq, and to the 

^ for Buly, cf. H. C. Kny, rwnfifli (Londcni. iSSW), p, lOU; Yittfit, .Wy/tw 
[tp SttT. 

** TbiM fcfiinice mtl ihe Ifrst m iif thi* appear in the niargin of 

y PEJii C and in the tejit of D. 

* p, m, abovi*;. 

<>o ai^ijuiort o- to ihi^s iihjptA^ri 
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east by the i-sUitdi^ of Korea,* *' Tlicre are nunierouA other ia- 
Ijinfs in tlie Indiati Ocean. These islandji prtiduce Htlfcrcnt 
kinds of perfumer aticl incense, 'lliey iil«o are said to eoiiiuin 
gold and emerald niifies. Most of iheir inhabitants are 
Magiam.** They haVT numerous rulers. These ti^Iaiids present 
rcTnarkaWe cultural features that have been memimied by 
geographers. 

The nonliem coast of the Indian Ocean^ in the st-vtli 
section of the first zone* is occupied by the whole of the 
I, toj Vemcn. On tlie Red Sea side Lie Zaind, al-Muhjam.** and 
the Tihamah of the Y’einen, Next beyond that is the 

seat of die Zaydi imams, lying far irnin the ([ndiun) Ocean to 
die south, and from the Persian Gulf to the east, !n the region 
beyond that are die city of Aden and, north of U, Be¬ 

yond these two cities, to the east, is the land of al-Ahqaf and 
^afar, Next comes the Lind of Idailratiiawt, followed by the 
cnimtry of ash-Sbil;r hettveen the ([iidian) tkean in the south 
and the Persian Gulf. This part of the sixth section is the only 
part that Ls not covered by water in the middle region of die 
first zone. Apart from it, a small portion of the ninth section 
is not covered by water, as well as a larger area in the tenth 
section that includes the southernmost limit of China. One of 
China's famous cities is the city of Canton.** Opposite it to the 
east are the islands of Korea witich have just been meniiontrtl. 

This concludes the dlscussiou of die first zone, 

Thf ttnuiiP zone 

Tlie HLt'ond zone is contiguou.s with the northern liouml- 
ary of the first zone. Opposite its west(eni llmU) in the Sur- 

^ Cf. Xrinortiky-MirvEizr, p. flfk (Sfic ii. to ihU 

qha> e.) 

* Sk-c n, 9 to Tlitft rliapftr* aIk^v^. 

w Ksar Zjbtd. c:r iti-huUdn, lV% iV'* im. 

**The MSS have Khdi^ku. AT-ldrjsi ttpjMfiiri to have Klianqu. Therefore* 
I tmf reffrew-nt an aticrtipf at interpret jti^ y under Jlie iiiEli.ifriC!e 

of tciitie rtitulleetiun of tin: iijmic of tlie uthrr dty vvWidi the 

gtograpto* nictitiun with this om?^ mun^iy, Khltija. Ct, for uistiinw, al- 
ntr^iTil, KVfiii p T 111 Kiiinqii ii ni>w gnmirsucilv ctimiUemI to 

\k a m^adini; of Khinfii, Ciiiiori, Cf. W. Harrho^il in "Khaafu/* 

and MiiiDfsky-MarL jui^ pp, 
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rounding Sea are two of the Eternal Inland!), which have 
been nienticiTied. 

At the southernmost part of the first and second sertions 
of tlic second zone, there is the land of Qaimiiirlvah.®* Then, 
to tlie east, diere are the southernmost pans of rhe land of 
Glianah. nteit, (licre are the desert plains of liie Zaghay 
Xcgrocs. [n the northernmost part, there is the desm of 
Nisar.** It ettieiitls unintemipiedly from west to east. It has 
aireiches of desert svhichi are crossed by mcrehtints on their 
way from the Maghrib to tile Sudan oountiy. It includes the 
desert plains of the Veiled i^inbajah Berbers. There are many 
subgroups, comprising the GudSlali,'’’ the l^amtunali, the 
Massufah/® the Lumiah, and the Watrigah. Directly to the 
east of the waste regions is the land ot Fezzan. rhea, there 
are the desert plains of the Az,gar, a Burher tribe, which ex¬ 
tend due east in the southernmost part of the third section. 
This is followed, still in the third section, by part of die coun- 
tiyr of Kj war, a Negro nation, Then, there is a portion of the 
uiid of at-Tajiiwin.“ The northeminost part of tiie third sec¬ 
tion is occupied liy the remainder of die land of Wuddan, 
followed directly to the east by the lufid of Santanyah wliidi 
is called the Inner Oases.'*' 

The southernmost limit of the fourth section is occupied 
by the remainder of die land of at-TajuwIn, 

The middle of the fourth section, then, is intersected by 
Upper EgVpt along the lianks ol the Nde, which fitiws trotn 
its source in the first zone to its mouth at die sea* In thLj 
section it passes through two rooimtain barriers, the Moun¬ 
tain of the Oases in die vvc.st, and the Muqatiam In the cast. 
At the southern part of the section lie Ffna and Armant, 
There is a continuous riverbaiik I'egion up to Assyut and 


• Appaivntlj, Ksniiri of Jkimu* 

*• Tula U ilifi vtMaliiitlun of tlic MSS. 

" BulacjcrrtT«tt« tu the weli-fctiown Cf. f 

** nutan^ fDirects to itie well-htiown Zaiiiiah gniu|> of Miiritjui. 

■ Bee ti. mo ttiw diaptef, ilwvo. , , „ , 

»* I’pr Siw4 i±nd ita mcMljei-id Armliic name tianiarijali, cC E. Laoiist m 

EU tx. "Slwa," 
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Qiis, anil fhen rn Sawl. Thert*, !li« Nitt (Uvtdcs into two 
liriiiifliL’j:, nic’ rjgtit branch ends uj> at al-J.ahuti, still in the 
fourth section. 'Hit; lt?ft brandi ends up at Du I as, Tlit* regiott 
betutfiiti ilicm is tlit: soutlicnitnosi part of (Lower) EgJ'pt. 
tlasi of MtidJii Muqu^tam are tlu- deicrts of ’Aydliah, ex¬ 
tra tending from the Hfth section to the Sea of Suez, that is, the 
Ked Sea (Sea of :d-yul/.uiii} which iiranche.'S off northwards 
from the Indian Ocean to the south. On the eastern shore of 
the Red Sea, In die same section, is the EUjiz, extending from 
the ^lountain of Yalamtam to Yaihrib (Mt’dina). In the 
middle of the H ijaz is Meoca—God honor itj — and on Us sea* 
shore there is the city of Jiddah, wliidi is opposite ‘Aydhab 
on the western shore of the Red Sea. 

In the sixth section to the w'cst is the N'ajd, having as \t% 
southernmost litiiit Jurash utid Tabnlah.'^' (and extending) 
up to ’Ukaz in the tiorth. North of the Najd, in the sixth 
section, is the remainder of the Hijaz. Directly to the east of 
(the Najd) Ues the country of Najran aniJ Janad. North of 
d>at is the YamamaJi. Directly to the east of Najrdn, there 
is tlie land of Saba' and Ma'rih, followed bv die land of 
ash-Shihr, which ends ai the Pci^iaii Gulf. Tlib is the other 
sea that branches oft northward from the Indian Ocean, as 
has been mentioned, und Tunis westward on its course in 
the sixth section. Tlie northeastern area of (tlie sixth section) 
constitutes a triangle. At its southernmo.si part is the city of 
Qalhiil, the coast (seaport) of ash^hihr. North of it, on the 
coast, is the country of Oman, followetl by die country of al- 
Bahrayn with Ilajar, at the end of the (sixth) section. 

Yhe soutim'esiem part of the seventh section contains a 
portion of the Persian Gulf connecting with tlie other portion 
of it in the sixth section. The Indian Ocean covers all the 
southernmost area of the seventh section, Tliere, Western 
India lies along it, up to the cinintry of Mukran which be- 
loiig's to Wc.sUTn India. Opposite it, b die country of at- 

JutnAh ami xre tu tilt Tiliiinih 
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'J'awbsrin wliii’H aljH) to Western All <il 

Western India lies in the western r^rt of the .'ievcnih sei'tioji. 
Western Indiit is separateti from Eastem India b_v stretches ot 
desen, and is iraversetl by it river (the Ititlus) ^shicli comes 
from Eastern India and Hows into the Indian Ocean in the 
south. Eastern India begins on the shore of the Indian Ocean. 
Directly to tlie east there lies the country of Ballahra.*" 
North of it is Multiti, the home of the great idol,’®* Tlie 
northernmost pan of Eastern India is the southernmost part 
of tlic country of Sijisian. 

The western part of tlie eighth section contains the re- 
inaiiiiier of the country of BaEahra that belongs to Eastern 
India. Directly to the east of it lies the country of Gan- 
dhara,''’‘‘ Then, at the soulhernmost part (of the section), 
on the shore of the tndiitii Ocean, there is llie country of 
Malabar (Muuihir), North of it, in the northenmioM part 
(of the section), there is the country of Kabul. Beyond 
(Kabul) to the east is the tcrritoiy of theKatiaiij, bctweeti 
inner and outer Ka.shmir ul the end ot the zone. 

Tlie ninth section, in ins western part, contains farthest 
Eastern India, which extends to the eastern part (of the 
section) and stretches along its southernmost part up to the 
tenth secticjti. In the northernmost part here, there is a por¬ 
tion of China. It includes the city of Kliayghun.*'^ China then 
extends over the whole tenth .section up to the Surrounding 
Sea. 

™ cuflpd aj-Xaljafto,. U'Ti Khdirrad^tllibili, ffiiJh 

jrtft 4 np« 2 fS io be-a royul thk [^jiUjbhiirayiir), (ht rusme w a 

cpuntry, ii scemA refer to the Decc^rih Cf. M.in£jrsi^j p- 

NfinDrsliV-Miir^JLiij, p, l -l^. 

Cr pp. 4& f.. 

•« At-QarwialiAr* CL Mbwriky, LJudM; p. 2.^4^ Vluiorsky-MstrvaiJ, p. 
tfia fn. A), litfttcad oiie ^mik\ md "flerth/* 

Tlw oftvjouslv itWrtirrecf aiidition efj ^'txlcndiug lo tke SuirtFisis 
Sea, ■ h climwied \x^ H. ifi C it appears as ^ marginal iiiidjEion, At ihe erid 
of till® iiuriEriLpli, is a nnstiike fer section. 

^ It EuSi lieci:i suggestKl thni this is ideiiiical wlih^the j;lwvt-J3ieTHi0t™ 
Canlun ( KMyghun < KhAjfun < Kfumfiin < Khnrifu (Kli^uD- 
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third 


The third 7 Ct\e is contiguous with the northern Imimdary 
of the second zone. The tirst section, ahout orte-tlurd of 
the way from the soitthernniost part of the zone, contains the 
Atlas Mountain which rujis from the western part of the 
first section at the Surroujuliiig Sea to ttie eastern end of 
the section, 'rhis mountain is inhabited by 'ijuiumcrahtc lier- 
ber nations, as will be tatmtinnetl.’®® In the region Ijclween 
this mouhtaiti and the second zone, at ilie Surrounding Sea, 
there Is the HMl (Monastery) Massah.™ East of here are 
the adjoining countries of (as-).Sus^“ and Noun (Nfll). Di- 
rettl}' to the cast of {tliesc countries) is the country of Diir'ah, 
rt>llow«l by (he country of SijilmSsah and then by a portion of 
the desert of Nisar, the stretdi of desert that w e'mentioned in 
describing the second zone. 

'Hie Atlas Mountain towers over all these countries of 
the first section, llie western reghm of the Atlas has few 
passes and roads but near the Mouloiiya (Malwiyiih) River, 
atid from there on to where it ends, the Atlas has a great 
numlier of passes and roads. This region contpms the Mas- 
miitlah nations: at the Surrounding Si;a the Saksiwah, then 
the Hintatah, the Tinmallal, the Cidinhvah,^" and then 
ihe riashurah who ar e the last Ma,smCidali in this area. Tiren 
there are the ?anagah tlm Is. the SurlnSjEth-tribes. At 


Aratac /ti/rntt; Dynx, .iJiiiria in dKaiit^l gieocrntnliical litemuri>: 

P‘wty.WU«*w,, t,r. 

Dj^m, Damn is lo be cocuieeieil witli the pi, ij/arrn gf flt'rber 
^itr ^ muHniatn, ' Cf., for itiHtanrir, G. Mcrncr, Joiinij{ onj/mar, CttV 
SS4M<x!mt BerLcrt um foe form Jrtx {titfmr Cf. L 

H. msfit fParia, 

0 cr. al*o w. ThtHJveMOt. "Ijt Morra^ M^rncauu: ehci 
I'imc I’jVJictm, SXVJ (tF>S!l) tiH 

»*l» Vol. VI of fht’fo^r. '' 
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^ , It TT^- I'.V'f rf. Abmad Hiba. AVtv/ at-AoM, 
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nsxt u 
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tht* boimdurv of the first sLciion of the third zone, there are 
some Zanatah trilies. To the north. Mount Awras (L'Auris), 
the mountain of the Kiitiiniah, aiijoin:i (the Atlas)* After that, 
there are otlier Berber natiotLS which we shall mention in their 
proper places. 

The Atkfi Mountain in the teestem part of tlie section 
towers over Morocco to the north of Lt. In the southern part 
of (Morocco) lie MarralEcch, j\g:hniat, and Tadl3. On the 
Surrounding Sea there, are the Rib^t Asft and the cit^' 
Sale (Sala). East of the country of Marraltcch lie Fe^, 
Mekn^^s, 't'iza, and Qasr Kutamaii.™ Tins is the area that is 
customarily called the Farthest Maghrib (Morocco} hy its 
inhabitants. Ott the shore of the Surrounding Sea in that 
region lie Areihi (Azila) and T..iirache (al-‘Ara"ish). Di¬ 
rectly to the east of tliis area, there is the countiy of the 
Middle Maghrib whose center is Tlemcen (Tilimsan). On 
the shores of the Mediterranean there, lie Hunayn.^ Oran, 
and Algiers, The Mediterranean leaves the Surrouiuling Sea 
at tile Straits of Tangier in the western part of the fourth 
7.one,^“ and then extends eastward to Syria* Shortly after it 
leaves the narrow straits, it widens to the soutli anil to the 
north and enters the third and fifth zones. This is 'ivhy many 
places within the third zone are on the Mediterranean coast, 
from Tangier up to al-Qasr a^-saghir, then Ceuta, the coun¬ 
try of Badls, and Gbassasaih, Algiers, which comes next, is 
near Bougie (Bajayah) on the east. Then, east of Btnigie at 
the boundary of the first section is Constantine, a day's 
journey from the iMeditprranean, South of these places, to¬ 
ward the south of tlie Midtile Maghrib, is the territory of 
Ashj'r, with Mount Tittert, followed by Msila (at-Masilah) 


Bulnq hm ‘"nonh/* anit C IwH **nDrth" In tUir tes!, but in tbt mfitgln 
We Rttil ''iKinlr' tijTTiettc*! to "Nortli" S* correct^ bui fiOMihly fbn 

KliitlflLiiY liinjAeirinadc lilt* wroiig ch^gc. 

iti fodiy AlDUfam^uiviri aicnrxling: to L S. Alli'«4Jihe, 

w* 5pellj3El vvitli Viith & I wrtttflEi undemr^ttir Cf. above, p S7. 

Cf. p. 114 above, 

Sw Bulaqp tiui A, B, C, iriil D havu "iitijDti," 
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and the Zdb. The center *if {the Zah) Utsltrit. north of 
Mount Awras- wliith coimects with the Atlas, ai^ has been 
mentioned. Ttiis is the eastern end of ttie firiit section. 

The second section of the thirfl iionc U like the first 
section in tliat about OJie-ihird uf the* distance from its south'^ 
cm (limit) lies the Atlas Mountain which extends arrnsa this 
section fiom west to east and divides it into two portions. 
The Meditetranean wmjrs one area in the nortii. TIil* portion 
south tif the Atlas Mountain is all destTt to the west* To the 
east, there is Ghadunic.s* Directly to the east (of this por^ 
lion) is the bnd of Waddan, the remainder of which is situ- 
ated in the second zone, as has been mentioned. The por¬ 
tion north of the Atla.s Mountain between the Atlas and the 
Mediterranean contains in the west Moutit Awtss, Tcljessa, 
and Laribus (al-Urbus). On the seacoast is Bone (BiVnali). 
Directly ea<i( of these places lies the country of lfrir|ivah, with 
the citj' of Tunis, then Stiusse (Sfisah), atwJ al-Malidtyah on 
the scacoast* Stjuth of these places and north of tl'ie *Ai!as 
Motmtain, ia the country of tlie Djeritl (Jarid, al-Jarid}, 
Tozeiir (Tuzar), GaXsa {QafsaK), and Nefzoua (Nafzdwah)! 
Between them and the coast is the city of Kairouaii (al- 
gayrawau). Mount Ou*sselat (Ou.selet, Waal it), and Sbeitla 
(Siibaytilah). Directly east of these places lies Tripoli on the 
Mediterranean, Facing it in the soutli are the Tntuintnins of 
the llawwarah frvl>ea, Dammar [ Mount Dcmmcr), and 
Maqtpmh (the city of Maggara), svhich coniiccl witli the 
Albs and are opp(!.stte Ohad.lines which we mentioned at the 
end of the soutfiem portion. At the eastern end of the secoful 
seoiion lies Suwayqat Ibn Mathkiid on the sea. To the 
south are the desert plains of the Arabs in the bnd of Wad- 
din. 

Th^ third of the third stone is shio ircivcr.seii tiy 

the Allas .Mountain, but at the limit (of the section) the Atlas 
lunis northward and runs due north up to the Mediterranean* 
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llicre, it is caUtNJ Capu Asvthan. Tlie Sjedittrranean covers 
the nortlieni part of tlif lliiJ'ii sisitLoti. so iJiai the land be¬ 
tween it and the Atlas narrows, behind the mouiiiaiii to the 
southwest, there is the remainder of the land of Waddln and 
the desert plains of the .Arabs. Then, there is ZawUat I bn 
Kliattab,”^ followed by sandy deserts and waste regions to 
the eastern boundary of the section. To the west of die area 
lieiwecn the itiountaiii and the sea, there is Sirte (Surt) at tJie 
sea. Then, there are empty loni waste regions in which the 
Arabs roam. Then, tliere is Ajdabiyah and, where the nioun- 
lain makes a turn. Barca (Barqah), Next comes Tulayinithah 
(Htolemais]| on the sea. Then, to the east of the mountain, 
after it makes tlie turn, are the desert plains of the Hayyih 
and the Uuwahah, which extend to the end of tlie section. 

The southwestern part nf the fourth section of the third 
/.one contains the desert of Berenice. North of it is the country 
of the Hayyib and the lluwahuh. Then, tlie MetUteiraneaii 
enters this section and covers prt of it in a ifouthem direction 
almost to die southern boundary- Between it and the end of 
the section, there remains a waste region tlirough wliidi the 
Arab.s roam. Dinictly to the east of it is the FayyDiii, at tlie 
mouth of one of the two brandies of the Nile. This branch 
pas 5 c.s bv ahLahiin in Upper Egypt, in tlie loiirth section of 
(he zone, and flow's into the Lake of the t ayyum. Direclly to 
the east of (the Fayyfim) Is tlie bind of Egypt ’ts 
famous city (Cairo), situated on the tidier branch nf die Nile, 
(he one that pa-sses through Dalis in Upper EgyT*^ 
boundary of the second sei'tion. Tliis lauer br^ch divides a 
second time into two more branches below Cairo, at Shatta- 
nawf and Zifta(h).‘''The righl branch again divides into two 


ii'Of the atverLil Zawtiah in the area niBittio5«d 
hnUJn, n, !MiO t. urine, a«^r<lin|E (□ ViniU, ts .^aaliSeil by Itm WiDttab. t f.. 
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other hranchea ui 'I'aniut.™' Vll fhc.se hratidici flow imo the 
MediteiTanean, At the ntooth of the western branch is 
Alexandrk; at the mouth of the middle branch 15 Ro:iena; 
and at the mouth of the eastern branch is Damietta, Between 
Cairo and the Mediteirattean coast at the.se points lies the 
whole of northern Egypt, which is densely settled and culti¬ 
vated. 

'Fite fifth section of the third zone oontains all or most of 
Syriaj as 1 shall describe it. The Red Sea ends in the southwest 
(of the section) at Suez, because in Its course from the Indian 
Ocean northward, it turns eventually wcstw'artL A long por¬ 
tion of its westent extcasioti lies io this section, with Suez at 
its western end. Beyond Suez, on this pan of (the Red Sea), 
there are the mountains of Pa ran (Fai'an), Mount Sinai (af- 
T ilr), Aila (Aylah) in Alidyan (Madyaii), and, where U ends, 
al-Hawrd***® From there, its shoreline tiim.s souiltw'ard to- 
ward-s the land of the Hijaz, as has been tnetiuoncd in con- 
tieciioii with the fifth section of the second zone. 

A portion of the Meditertiincan covers much of the 
nonhwestem part of the fifth section. On its (coast) lie aU 
Farama and al-‘Arish. Tlte end of this porriun of the 
Mcdltemineitn comes close to al-Qulzurn, Tlie area in be- 
iw'een there is nanow. It bect>mes a kiJid of gate leading into 
t, jjo Syria, West of this gate is tlie desert plain (at-Tth). i bare 
couritry in which nothing grow's, where the Israelites wan¬ 
dered for forty years after they lod left Egypt and before they 
entered Syria, as the Qur'an tells.“* In tills portion of the 
Mediterranean, in the fifth section, lies part of the islajid of 
Cyprus. The remainder (of Cyprus) lie.'i in the foui'th zone, as 
we shall mention. Along tlic coastline of that narrow strip of 
land between the Mediternmean and the Red Sea, are al- 
.Arish, the hound.'iry of Egypt, and Asfalon;, Between them, 
there is a (narrow) strip of land (separating the Mcditer- 

■tfi, ^ccordijij^ Ui Ihif cotmtitiu hr t^afrtfiiJrc The oripinDl 

Trni{ IS corrcrtud in B Aiut i: u, 1> Uat t} j,!i tlw nm cnriw.iuni. 
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* Cf. Qiir^in Cf [ip l!^& ^ » fi. Iwjltjw. 
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rancan and) th(? Rcfl Sea, thii< portion of tiie \ledliiir- 

rane^n turns to the north into the fourth zone ai Tripoli and 

*Arq 3 h.‘*‘ lliai w the eastern end of the Mediterranean. This 
piirtion of the Mediterranean comprises most of the Syrian 
roast. East atid sUgluiy to the north of Ascalon, is Caesarea. 
Then, in the same general direction, are Aoco, Tyre. Sidon, 
and ’Arqah. The sea theti turns north into the fourth zone. 

OpjMsite these places on ilie coast of this portion of the 
\tediterraneaii. in the fifth section, there is a big mountain 
which rises from the coast at Ada (Ayliih) on the Red Sea. It 
runs northeastward until it leaves the fifth section. It is called 
AmanuslaULiikham). It is a kind of harrier between Egj'pt 
and Syria, At (he one end, near Ada (.Aylah), lies al-*Aqabah 
which the pilgrims pass through on their way from Egypt to 
Mecca, After it, to the north, is Abraham's tomb at Mount 
a.’ih-Sharah which is a continuation of the afore-mentioned 
Amanus north of ul-‘Aqabah. It extends due east, and then 
lum,"* slighttv 0® south). East of there is al-Hijr, the land 
of the Tliamud. Tema (Taytna'), and Dumat al-J^idal, the 
northernmost part of the l.Iijaz. Sotith of it is^ Mount 
lUcjwa,”* Farther south, tiiero are the castles of Khaybar, 
Between Momit ash-Sharah and the Red Sea lies the desert of 
rabfik. Nonh of Mount a.sh-Sliarah is the city of Je^salem 
near the Amanus. Then, there is the Jordan and libetias. 
East of k lies the (Jordan) depression (Ghdr, al-Ghawr) ^ 
which extetub to Adhri'at and Qte liawran. Directly to the 
east of (tlie IJawran) U Dvimat al-Jandal which coiwtitutes 
the end of the 1.11)4?. and the fifth section. Where the Amanus 
turns north at the end of tlie fifth section is the city of 


“* Dr "Imiih. Cf. D. Wiei iti .fnurti.if ojidti/jiie, XJ £ lOillJ, I IS f- 
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Damascus, opposite Stdoo and Beirut on the coast. Tlie 
.Amajius lies between (Sidon and Beirut, on the one hand), 
and (DaTnascus, on the other), Diret;tly east of Dainascii$ 
and facing it, ifl tlte city of Ba'lhakk. Then, liiere is the city of 
Eitnesa at the northern end of the fifth section, w'bere the 
Amanus Lretiks off. East of Ba'lhakk and Etnesa are the city 
Balmyni and desert plains extending to the end of the fifth 
section. 

The stjutbemmost part of the sixth section contains the 
desert plains of the Arab liedouins, (which are) located to the 
north of the Najd and the Yom^aii in the area l>etu'een 
the Mountain of al-Aij and as-Sammaii and extendiiiK to al- 
liahrayn and llojar at the Bersian Gulf. In the northeminost 
part of the sistii section, to the north of the desert plains, tie 
al-llirah, al-Qadistyah, and the swampv lowlands of the 
Euphrates. Beyond that to the ea.st is the city uf al-Basrah. 
In the northeastern part of the sixth section, the Persian 
Gulf ends, at 'Aiibiuhm and al-Ghullah. The tttoutlt of tlie 
Tigris is at 'Abljadan.The Tigris divides into many branches 
^ (fa and takes In other branches from the Euphrates. All of them 
i'omc togetlier at '.Abhadan and flow into the Persian Gulf, 
This jwrtion of ihe Persian Gulf is wide in the soiitUeminost 
[lart {ot the section). U narrows toward its eastern boundary, 
and where it ends in the north it (also) is narrow. On the 
western coast lie the northernmost pttrtion of ai-Bahrayn, 
Hajar, and al-Alw^’. To the west of this ]>oriion of the 
Bersian Gulf, He al-Khatt, as-SanmiaTi,““ and tlic remainder 
of the land of the Yamdmah, 

The eastern coast comprises the shores of Ears. In iheir 
southernmost part, at the easieni end of the sixth section, 
along a line stretching from the Bersian Gulf ea.siward arid 

It nhoiiUI be north. On amdrlsi's sfictieiuit iiiaI), Ila'ItKikli b Uotcil 
rMrlheant rtf t!}iimnKi35. 

*n»,’ Mss B.ibl tdlthnii of ihe MuqadAimsh have a final n. B Diid C 
vocal ire o/—yH>tnJ)i. Ihti Kliald^itt mity have aifaiii of the Bfiirr- 

TnentioneU t^iTiin nn. Itir ojJTecliOn a^j-jyhiinr, hy ile Staiic in 

lii) rrnti^liitinTi, M}|t|iliei a locnlity ilmt woulil fit into the conleXL (cf. YiiqQt, 
£ijs. fjY., Ill,+7SJ, ' ^ 
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bcvoiid Jt lo rhi? sauthi 3 re the ofal'Qiif> which 


urv in Kirmmi. North of Hurmu^ on ihe mast of rhe Peri^taii 

Gulf, are Siraf anti NajlraTii- In the east, toward tlic end of the 
sixth section and north of llurmuz, is the country of Fars, 
com[»risin^t for instance, Salmr, Darabjird, Fasa, Istakhr, 
asli-Shalvijan, and Sliirar., the principal city. Nortlt of the 
country of Fars, at tfic end of die l^erslan Gulf, lies die couti- 
iry of khflzistaii which includes aJ-.\hwa^, Tustar, Jundfsba- 
bdr, Susa (as^tis), [iamhtirmuK. and other cities. Arrajan is 
on the boundary' between h ars and KlutiJistiin. To the east of 
the rountry of Khuaiatiin art tlie Kurdish Mountains, which 
extend to the rcpioTi of Isfahan, 1 he Kunls live there. They 
roam Lievonil the mountains Into the country of Fars. Ihey 
are called az-"ismHfH.^ 

Tlie southwestern part of the seventh section contains the 
remainder of the Mountains uf al-Qiifs to which arc adjacent 
in ihe south and nortli the countries of Kirman (and Mukran). 
They include ilie cities of ar—R&dhajt, ash-Shirajiin, jiruft 
(jayTtift), Yazdshtr, and al-Fahruj. North of the land uf 
Kirman is the remainder of the country of Fars up to the 


border of Isfahan- The city of Isfahan lies In the northwest 
comer of the seventh section. East of the countries of Kirman 
and Fars, there is the land of Sijisran to the south, and the 
land of Kuhistan to the north. Between Kirman-I-Srs and 
Sljisttui-Kuhistan, hi the middle of this section, is the great 
desert which has few roads Ivtcause of tiie dllKcuU terrain. 
Cities in Sijistan are Bu.st attd at-T,^q. Kuhistan lielongs to 
the country of Khurasdn. One of Kliurasin*s best known 
places is Saraklts,‘“^ on t he tmundary uf the section. _ 

™ Kufich, in ill I'unisn fortii- Cf. MLiwrs'ky, fjtifluJ.jt. 37+. 

»“A* iiidioued by al-TdnSi nnd the (geographers, thia is thr plural riT 
Mirrr™. niowiinj- "disirto. KrbiUt." Tlw b^rdboolo cflei. bsybe 

y^ymi iiT.ilor r. tiui = !s eleirly lndiial«l iiud is die correct runn. Lf M. J, 
lie Ctotjp, fiii/i«j . - . (dihliothcea Gc(.KTnpJii)n)J« Ambic™. No- 
(Ixulen, leifll* pji. SSI r,: iJim {ed.t. Ib^ Khiirradadhbib. KUdb 
*7. tn die Litrcr dt' CT*«:je rtifers t« 

af die (.rigiral word- Cf. dsi> H. I„ flfiistliCT, Kla^r ScknJirK t Leipzig. 
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The eighth section contains, iq the sotjthwesc, the plains 
of ibe Khalaj,“* u Turkish nation. They adjoin the land of 
Sijistaii in the west and the bnd of Kabul of filastem India in 
the south. North of these desert plains are the tnuuntains and 
country of iil-Ghfir starting with Cttia7.nah, the key in India. 
Where al-Ghvir ends in the nonli, lies Astarahidh. 'Ilicn, to 
the north is the country of Herat in tlie middle of Khurus^n^ 
extending" to the boundary of the section. It includes Lsfarayin, 
Qashan, Bushanj, .Marw'-ur-rudh, aJ-Talhian, and al-Jilzajan. 
This part of fihnrisan extends to the river Oxus. Khviri- 
sanian places on this river are the city of Calkh to the west, 
i, iM and the city of at-Tirtnidh to the east. The city of Balkh was 
the seat of the Turkish realm. 

'llie Oxus comes from the countiy' of W’akhiln in the area 
of Badakhshan which borders on India, in the .southeast corner 
of tills sertion. It soon tum.s west to the niidtlle of the section. 
Tliere, it is called the Kharnab River. It then utms north, 
passes Khurasan, (lows due north, and fitiiilly Hows into 
Lake Aral m tlie fifth zone, as we shall mention. In the mid¬ 
dle of the eighth section where it tunis from the south to the 
north, five large rivers belonging to the country of Khuttal 
and Wakiiah Mow Into it on ilie east. Other rivers, coming 
from the Buttain Mountains to the east and nortii of Khuital, 
also flow intet it. Tlie (Jxiis, thus, becomes wider and larger, 
so much so that no other river CKjiiala it in these respects. 
One of the five rivers flowing into the 0\us is the Waklish- 
8b“* which comeg from the county of Tibet that extends 
over the southeajitern piiriion of this section. It Mows toward 
the northwest. Its course is blocked, by a great niotintatn 
which 1 ‘uiis from the inidille of this section in the .south to- 


^ D, C,artd D Vocalize nUKluilhh. O' p. MifJ,bcl[>w, and enp, i|ie Khalukh 
Turks, p. Tfil, below, it was lliGu^ht ituit tlu* iili?iitiu 4 [ w\\h tbff 

Khurlukb, Iwi pp, f, utaitituliii thv ^ilsttnctlv^j duirai:- 

ter of Lhe tiflme* KruiLi] #jnJ Klui^bjk|> {KViaUukli], 

“ Cf. Mlnorsky* f/ud/iM, p_ 

^ ffMik-dh ''Hiver ot Wahhit," is tlic part of the Aina Hans n>-*tcm 
llial fuiiiiiliifd thr Ureirks with rhe name of For rite Oxui m 
iil9E> J. Mark wart. W'ftUl u/ut Mang (Leiden, | wssl, 
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ward the northeast, and leas’es this section dose to its north- 
erti (liouniiaty) to piss into the ninth Bcction. it crosses the 
country of Tibet toward the southeast portion of tiiis section. 
It separates tlte Turks from die country of KhuttaL [t ha.s 
only one road in the middle of liiis section to die east. Al- 
Fadl b. Yahya consiructeti a dam tliere with a gate in it,^ 
like the Dam of Gog: and Magog. Wlien the Wakhshah leaves 
the country of Tibet and comes up against that mountain, it 
hows under it for a long distance, until k enters die countiy 
of Waklish and tiows into the Oxus at the border of Balkh. 
(The Oxu.s) then sweeps on to at^Tirmidh in the north and 
flows into the country of al-Juzajan. 

East of the country of al-Ghur, m the reginn between (this 
country) and the Oxus, is the country of al-bamlyan, which 
belongs to Klmras^. 'ITiere on the eastern bank of the 
river is the country of Kliurtal, most of w hicli is mountairiDus, 
and the counny of Waklish. This Ls bordered in the north 
by the Buttam Mountflin.s, which come from the border of 
Khurasan, west of the Oxus, and run eastwrard. Finally, 
where tliev end, a large mountain range begins, beiiind 
W'liich lies the country of Tibet and under which there flnvvs 
the Wakhshab, as we have stated. ( The two mountain ranges) 
join at the gate of al-Fadl b, l ahyl. Tire Oxus passes be¬ 
tween them. Odier rivers flow into it, among them the river 
of the countiy of Wakhsh, which flows into it from the 
casi, below at-Tirmidh in the north.The Balklia River *** 
comes from the Buttam Mountains where U starts at al- 
Jfreajan, and flows into it from the west. Oit the western bank 
of this river (Oxus) lies Ainul/*®* which belongs to Khurlsan. 
East of this river (Oxus) :ire the lands of die Soghd and 
Usrfishaiiah, which belong to the country of the Turks. East 

'«Cf. Ibii Khumdildhbi}i, A'iliSi iua-l-injtfadiii, p. Si {lextj; 

”um ii^ sedionnl nHp of al-Jdiriil ^htt^vs, Uni W'lliiMiilli fiowi into ite 
Oxiu voullt of Jt-finnidh, mul tbe fiver of the country of Wahhsli nortit of it. 

Idcnilcnl with the uihuibcJ river lECnlioiied in Mlnorsky, p, 
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of them is tim luntl of t’av<jhilnah. whirh extends to the 
eustern end of the section. The entire coujury of ilic Turks 
heru is crosses] by tfie fiuttam Mountains on the north, 

tn the western part of the ninrh section lies the couiifry of 
Tibet^ up to the middle of the section, hi the south U India, 
I, ijo and in the east, to the boundaiy of the section, is China. In 
the nortlternmosi part ^f this section, nortli of the country of 
Tiber, is the country of the Kharlukh,^" which Ixilongs to the 
country of the Turks, extending to tiie tiorthem boundary 
of the section. Adjacent to it on the west is the bnd of 
Farghanah,''®* and on the east is the land of the Turkish 
Tughii^ghuZi'*® extending to the nortiieastent ctkI of tlie 
section, 

Tim southern part of the temh section is entirely occupied 
by the remaining northernmost pcinion of China. In the 
nortli is tlte remainder of the country of ilie Tugliuzghint. 
East of them is the country of the Turkish Kirghiz./** extend¬ 
ing to the eastern end of the section. Norih of the land of the 
Kirghiz is the country of the Turkish Kimiik,'^ 

Opposite (the Kirghiz and Kitiiiik countries), in the Sur¬ 
rounding Sea. lies the llyacmth {Ruby) Island in die middle 
of a round moujuahi that completely blocks access to it. 
Climbing to the top of die mountain from the outside is 
extremely difficult. On the island, there are deadly snakes and 
many pebbles of hyacinth (ruby). The people of that region 
contrive to mine them with the lielp of divine inspiration. 

Tlie regions in the ninth and tenth sections extending 
beyond Kliurasan and Khuttal arc desert plains where in¬ 
numerable 1 urkish nations roam, ^^1e■v ure wandering 
nomads who have camels, sheep, cattle, and horse.s for bleed¬ 
ing, riding, and eating. There are very many, (indeed) in- 


S«? ti. SS ID this diapter, ulinvt. anij p. !-wi, Iptitiiiv, 

“• Bubq adcis: "alao Jo the end of tbe leriltiri.*' 

«* llm Klmlduii pronmmtcd the nsjne fiaKliarghar, Hovdsvor. hek^w. p, 
its. lie had the furtii Jt-'IVghiiT^hia-, Fer ike TaehiUEhiJz, ri", Miuunikv, 
pp, stfa IT. 

Ihn KhAhlQn proisouii:ed the name Kltarkkir. ur Khirhhtr a. Minuraky, 
^aiiiidf pp. aim If,; Mim>rtiky-Marvazi, pp, io+ f. 

Miiiitrikv, IJtuldd, pp. siH rt.; Minc'fijkj’-Mjirviil, p. I07. 
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nuinprabU' grrups. Tiit-re are Muslims among them m the 
area ailjacent to the (.Inu^- 'lliey muko raids on the imbelie'” 
ers among them, who follow Magian religion. Tlitv 
sell tiu'ir capTSvej to their nau* (neighbors), who export them 
to Khurasan, India, and the ‘Iraq. 

Tkf fourth SAW 

The ftnirth rone \s oontiguous with the northern part of 
the third (zone). Its first section, in the west, contains a 
portion of the Surroundiiig Sea which, oblong in sha]"ie, ex¬ 
tends from the southern in the norlhem biiiuidary of the 
section, llie city of Tangier is situated on It in the south. 
North of Tangier, the Mediterranean branehes otT from this 
portion of tlie Surrounding Sea in a narrow straits that is only 
twelve miles wiile, Tarilii and Algeciras [lying) to the north 
of it and Qasr al-Majaz and Ceuta to tlte south t)f it. It 
runs east until it reaches the middle of the fifth section of ilie 
fourth zone, gradually wideTiing and eventually cox-ering the 
( first) four sections and most of the fifth section of the fourth 
zone, as well as arljaccnt rcgiiitvs of the third and fifth zones, 
as we shah mcntioit. 

The Mediterranean also called the Syrian Sea. It 
contains many islands. 'I'hc largest of them, from west to 
east, are Ibiza, Majorca, Minorca. Sardinia, Sicily—which is 
the largest of them-the Pelopoiuiesns, Crete, and Cyprus, 
\Vc .sluill mention each of them in its particular section. 

At the end of the third swtion of the fourth zone and in 
the tluj't! sect ton of the fifth zone, the Adriatic Sea [Straits of 
the Venetians) hraiiches off from the McditctraneaM. St 
runs in a northern direction, then turns westward in the 
northern half of the section, and finally auls m the stctuid 

section of the fifth zone. i jjru 

At the eastern boundary of the fourth section tn the fifth 
zone, the Straits of Cttnsuntiiioplc branches off from the 
McditerrancHn. In the north, it makes a tiarrow passage only 

«See n. 9 ro this diapi^r, ibevE, , . 

tMtion ibuuglir tti twr the site of tbe Blxjve-inL'nlinncd 

al-qa^r (p. l^g). lior «n it be«i for fftsm it, 
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an arrow jitiot in w iUth, eKtctuling up to the boundary of the 
t flit zone and on into the fourth section of tile siitth Zone, where it 
turns into the Black Sea, running eastward across tlie whole 
of the fifth, and half of the sljctli, seciinns of the sixth zone, as 
we shall mention in the proper place. 

Where tlie Mediterranean leaves the Surrounding Sea 
through the Straits of 'I'angier and expands into the third 
zone, tliere remains a small portion of this .section south of 
the Straits. The city of Tangier is situated in it, at the con¬ 
fluence of the tw'o seas. After Tangier comes Ceuta on tlie 
Mediterranean, then Tetuan (Tittawm), anti Badls. The 
remamder of this section to the east is covered by the Medi¬ 
terranean, which extends into tiie third {zone). Most of tlte 
ojltivated area in this section is north of it and north of llie 
Straits. All tins is Spain. 

The western part of Spain, the area lietween the Sur¬ 
rounding Sea and tlie Meditciratiean, begins at Tarifa, at tlie 
confluence ol tlie two seas. East of it, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, is Algeciras, followed by Malaga, Almun^- 
car, and .AlmerEa. Northwest of these cities and close to the 
Surrounding Sea, there is Jerez (de la Frontera), followed by 
Niebla. Opposite these two cities, in the Surttiunding Sea. is 
the island of Cadiz. East of Jerez anil Niebla arc Sevilla, 
followed by £cija, Cordoba, and Maibella 1?].“* then 
Grunada, Ja^i, and tibeda, then Guadix and llaza. Nonliwcst 
of these dries on the Surrounding Sea arc Santanuiria and 
Silves. (Ntjrtli)eaj;t of tliese two cities arc Hitdajoz, Merida, 
and £vora,'*» foUow'cd by Ghafiq *« atid TmjiUo, and then 


•♦‘For thb R^^iphicsil name, rf ]L Lm'H>r«v«icaJ, Ijt Fin,w,ule 

p, i^s [[iL 1 ), iitid tilt flUTtie Khniar'f rditirm of dts 

fKtU^lk Kiiiih 

(Cairo, liW), p, tih!. I the Wiotc i itlw* Mot L Ll 

difficult thiit IItci KltiLldlin 'Was mi fimiller enotijjli witit tlii? 

rnphy minis panictikr piirt uf lo ivuld a miKtakc here Tlierefore de 
bhuie ¥ idcniificatioTi with NIandllo lannot be mied um 
^ tvuTA in wt5T of Bad^lJcr^ an.i Mhik. 

^ E-l^vi.provej)(ai. U Ftnmsult p. iflT, where an idcntifi- 

«i,™ withGoijo, iionhwt;,! of Fftlrociip, ^ «ifigcued, .i„l ibe edition of an- 
Nobittl, p. SSS, where Ghati[| is idcnliHed with Uebeuiar. 
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Calalniva, Nonhwcsi of these cities on ifte Surrounding Sea, 
tliere is Lisbon on the Tajo. East of Lisbon, on rhe Tnjo, are 
Samareiq and Corra. Then, there is Alcantara, faring Lisbon 
on the east, there rises the Sierra (de Guadarrama) \\'hich 
Starts in the west there and runs eastward along the northern 
boundary of the section. It enils at Medinaceh beyond the 
middle of (the section). Below (at the fool of) the Sierra, is 
Talavcra, east of Coria, followed by Toledo, Guadalajara, 
and Medinaccli. Where the Sierra begins, in the region be¬ 
tween the Sierra and Lisbon, is Coimbra. T his is western 
Spain. 

Eastern Spain is birdercd by the Mwliterranean. Here. 
Abneria is followed by Cartagena, Alicante, Deub, and 
Valencia, up to Tarragona at the eastern boiuuJaiy of the 
section. North of these cities are Ltirca and Segura, adjacent 
to 6a/.a and Calatrava, which belong to western Spain, io 
the east, then, comes Murrb, followed by Jativa north «f 
Valencia,'*^ then Jucar,*^ fortosa, and ^ 1 amigona at iht. 
boimdarv of the section. Then, north of these cities, tliere are 
the lands of Chinchilla and lluetc, which are adjacent to 
Segura and Toledo in the west. Nortiieast of lortosa, then, 
is Fraga. East of Medinaceli, there is Calaia^nid, followed by 
Stiragossa and Lcrida at the northeastern end of the section. 

The second section of the fourth lotic is entirely covered 
by water, except for a ptirtion in the northwest which itt- 
cludcs the remainder of the Pyrenees.’” tiie ‘’Mouittain of 
Passes and Uoads " It comes there from tlie Iwimdiiry of the 
fiiTit 5 t.*ction of the fifth atone. It starts at die southeastern 
limit of the Surrounding Sea on the boundary of this section, 
runs southeastward, and enters ihe fourth zone upon leaving 
the first section for the secoivd, so llmt a portion of it Ms into 
the Fourth zone. Its passes lead into the adjacent mainland, 

nul^Q Usis ‘ronoss, . , 

•• Ttiis 11 not ETtTKi. "Emj," at wp find In the riitii editicin. la no bener, 

*■ E. Entail P^mmuik p, iSff, 
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which h called the land of Gasco^e, h contains the cities of 
Gerpua and Carcassonne. On the shores of the Mediterranean 
in this ^lortion, is the dty of Barcelona ^ followed by Nar^ 
Imnnc. 

'Phe sea which covers this seciion contains many islands, 
most of which are uninhabited because they are small. In the 
west, there is the island of Sardinia, and in the eaitl ttie large 
island of Sicily. Its circumference is said to tic seven humlred 
miles. It contains many cities, the best known among them 
being SjTacuse, Palermo, Trapani, Ma^zara, and Messina. 
Sicily is opposite Ifriqiyah. between Sicily and Ifriqiyah are 
the islands of Gozzo and Malta. 

The third section of the fourth zone is ahso cov'ered bv the 
sea, except for three portions in the miith. Hie one in the 
west beh>ngs to the land of Calabria, the one in the middle to 
Lonibardy, and the one in the cast to the countrv of the 
Venetians. 

Hie fourth section ot the fourth zone is also covered bv 
the sea, a,s hits been mentionctl It contains many islands. 
Most of them are iimnhahiicd. as is the case Ln the tbinl sec¬ 
tion, Tlie inhabited i.slatids are the Pcloponnesos, iti itie 
northwest, atid (.reie, which is oblong in shape anti stretclies 
from die middle of the section to the southeast. 

large triangular are;L ol the fifth section in the south¬ 
west is covered by the sea. The western sivie of (thi.'i triangle) 
goes to the northern boundary of the fifth section. The sotith- 
eni .side goes across about two-thirds of the section. There 
remains a( the castem .fUle olThe seciinn a portion of aboui 
one-third. Its northeni part runs %vcsi along the seaci.iast, as 
we have statei;!. Its sduiheni half contains tlie northern most 
region of Syria, It is traverserl in the middle f>y the .\rnanus. 
Hie ,\manus evcmually reaches the northcni end of Syria, 
where it turns in a iiortheaitcrly direction. At the pi^int where 
ii lurriii, it i& called Chain Mountain.” There, it ejtter.s the 
fifth zone, .\fier ii turns, it traveraG.s a [mrtion of the Jaziruh 

« It ei> the Taurus. Cf, M. Cunnrd, |fc/ar« d, ta dyno,itr dis 

IFstmdanfJts (AlfitHTs, iwt). t. 4sS. Kpr the Ouriih, iM., I, dij. 
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in an easterly ilirujctioti. West ot where it turns, there rise 
cunti^Lious tnovintaiti ranges, lliey fiivally end at an inlet of 
the Mediterranean, near the nonhom end of the section. 
Through these mountattis, there are |>asses which are called 
ad'Dm-ub (mouniLiin passes). They lead into AmienLi. This 
Section ctwnains a portion ot Armenia situated between tliese 
moujitiiiiJiS and ihc Chain Mountstin. 

ITe southern region, as we have tncntioiied before, com¬ 
prises die northernmost region of Syria, and the Atniuius 
extends across it from south to north in the area between the 
Mediterranean and the boundary of the section. On ilie sea- 
coast is Antarsus.'" at the heginrting of the section to^the 
south. It boilers on ' Art^ah and Tripoli which lie on the shore 
of the Mediterranean in the third Kone. North of Antarsus 
is Jabalah, roUowed by Lattakiyah, Alexandretta, and Sclefke. 
North of these cities is the By/-iintine territory. 

I'hc .Amanns, which lies between the sea and the end of 
the section, is hugged, in Syria in the soutliwesteni part of 
the section, by the fortress of Hisn al-Khawabi, which 
longs to the Isnia ili Assassins svho at this time are calkd 
Fidawis. The fortress (also) is called .Masyat. It Itea 
opposite ,Anl4i sus to the east- On the side opposite this for¬ 
tress. east of the Amanus, is Salamiyah. north of Etiiesa. 
Nartli of Masyat, between the mouniain and the sea, lies 
/Antioch. Opposite it, east of the Auiiiniis, us .lUMa'arrah. and 
east ofal-Ma'arrali, al-Mar^ghah. North of Antiodi. there is 
al-Massisah, followed by Ailhanah uiid Tarsus, at the lurihest 
point of Syria. Facing (Antioch), west of the mountatn, is 
Qitmasrin, followed by *Ayn Zarbah. Opposite Qinit^nn, 
east of the mountain, is Aleppo, and opposite .Ayii Zarbah ts 

Manbii. the furthest point of Syria. 

The area to the right of the Durtlh. between them and 
the Mediterranean, comprises tlic Byzantine territory 


m For cf It Dussaud. 
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(Anatolia). Ai thii tinie, it belonj^s to the Turhomans anil is 
ruled by Ibo Uthman (the Ottomam).^ ()n the shore of the 
-MedUerrariean there, arc Antalya and al-'Alaya. 

Armenia, \^'hicli lies between the Du rub and the Chain 
Mountain, comprises Mar'ash, Malatya, and Atikara,'”^ up 
to the northern end of the section. In Armenia, Itv the fifth 
section, orlf^inate the river Jayhan and, to the east of it, the 
river Sayhan. The Jayhdii tttws south until it has traverseti 
I, i33 the Durub. It then passes by Tarsus and al-Masslsah, then 
turns northwestward and eventually flows into the .Mediter¬ 
ranean south of Selefhe. The Sayhan runs parallel t(t the 
Jayhdn. It U opposite Ankara and Mar'ash, traverses the 
Ourub Xlountains, reaches Syria, then passes by ‘Ayn 
Zarhah, then turns away from ihe Jaylian, and tun^s north¬ 
westward. It jo1n.s the Jayhdii west of al-Massisah. 

llie Jiiztrali, wliicb is surrouiiJed by the portion of the 
.^manu-s that turtUi into the Chain Mountain, contains in the 
south ar-Rlfii^ah and ar-Raqqah, folloN^ed by IJarran, 
Saruj, Edessa, Niaihis. Samosata, and Amid, north of the 
Chain Mountain, at the nonlieastem end of the section. The 
Euphrates and the Tigris traverse this area in the middle, 
ihey originate in the fifth aune, pai*s southward through 
Armenia, and cross the Chain Mountain. The Euphrates, 
then, flows west of Samosata and Saruj in lut casterlv tlirec- 
tion. It passes west of ar-ttaiiqah and ar-Raqqah and on into 
the sixth section. The Tigris flows ca.st of .4n]iil and shortly 
thereafter turns to the east. Then, it soon passes on into the 
sixth section. 

The sixth seclion of the fourth sioTie contains the Jaximh 
lo the west. Immediately east of it is the country of the 'Iraq, 


I** When ihe UluqattJtmiih was tieiiig written, tbe rulliie Ottoioatt wii> 
Murid 1 b. Ofklurt. 

li''’ Klwitliin certainly rtuirl Atikarii, btjt thir i* ifnpoisjhle, Rdtuf) luif 
»|-Ma‘arrah, whtch ii &|irp1ly wrong but shew* ilmt Urn Kliiildim might f«ve 
had Koine other reading titan Ankara In his irartleji tesL Tile KctiDJuil iiiji|m 
of Bl-1driii have the coiTnt reading Zibatrati. A mjsreaUing .\nhara for 
zihatnih, wliidi alrnrady In tlic time of at-Iitrisi tuni been in ruitij for centimea, 
j* easily eiqilainctt. 
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whidi tennjti.nen ntar ihe lx>m«dajrj- (if ih& scciioji. At the 
iKiuniUry of the 'Iraq is the Mountain tif Isfalian whidi (.-onicN 
from the ‘muth of the stKlion imi runs in a westerly direction. 

When it rcat+ies the nndtlle of ilie nonhem end of tlie section, i, rs* 
it runs west. Eventually* leaviiij^ the sixth section, it joins 
on its course due west, tlie Cliaiii Mountain in tlie Atth sec¬ 


tion. 

The sixth into two poitions* a 

and an eastern, Tlic western portion, in the south, contains 
the pmii whore the Euphrates leaves the fifth section, and. in 
tlie Hurt it, tiie point w'hcre the 1 igris leaves it. As soon as the 
Euphrates enters the sixth section, it passes Qirqisiya'. 
There, a (river) branches off from the Euphrates. It flows 
north into the Ja 7 .inh and disappeai-s there in the jp-Ound. 
Shortly past girqisiya'. the Euphrates turns south and passes 
to the west of the Khdhiir and on west of ar-Rahhah. A 
(river) braruJies ofthhere from the Euphrates and flow s south. 
SifRn lies to the west of h. (This river) then tunes east and 
divides into a number of branches. Some of them paw by aU 
Kufah, others by Qasr Ibn Huhayrah and al-Jami'ayn (at- 
Hillah). Now, in the south of the section all of iheir enter 
the third zone and disappear into the ground cast ol al-I^irah 
and al-QSdisIvah. The Euphrates Hows directly east from ar- 
Hahhali, and passes north of Hit. 1'^ then flows south of az- 
Zah and al-Anbar, and into the at Baghdad. 

When die Tigris leaves the fifth section for the sixth 
sGctioji, it Hows due east, opposite the Chain Mountain which 
ixinnccts with the Mountain of al-‘lrdq on its course due wc.sl, 
and passe.s north of Jazirat Ihn 'Umar. Then it jmses 
Mosul in the same wav, and Tahrtt. It readies al-Iladitliah. 
turns south, leaving al-Hadlthah to the east of it, and like¬ 
wise tlie Greater and the Lesser Zab. It flows directly south 
and to the west of al-Qa.Hsiyah. Evcniually it reaches Bagh¬ 
dad and joins with the Euphrates. Then it flows south, to the 
west of jarjaruya. and eventually leaves the section and enters 


“*TlilJ village Is iJWlltiDirrd in n-n Khlirnidfalhbili W'Jft 
wA-i-rnAmm, p. T^Ctext], vrime tbc Thii it t* ruiii nr-Rubb. 
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the Third zone. There it divides into niinv branches. Thev unite 
again and there flow into the Persian Gulf at 'Ahbadan. ITic 
region between the Tigris and the Euphrates, before they 
hax'e come togetljcr al Baghdad, is the Jaxfrah. Below Bagh¬ 
dad, another river joins the Tigris. It comes from northeast 
of (the Tigris). It reaches aji-Nahrau-^ opposite Baghdad to 
the east. Then It turns soutlt and joins with the Tigris before 
enterbg the thirtl zone. For the region between this river 
and the mountains of al-'Ir|(| and Kurdistan, there remains 
Jahlla’ and, east of it at the moumain, Hulwaii and Ijaymarah. 

I he western portion of the section contains a mountain 
that starts fmin the Kurdish tnountains and runs east toward 
the end of the sect loti. It is called the Mountain ofShaliraziir. 
It divides the (westem iwrtioii] into two subdivisions, llie 
southern subdivision contains Khunajan, northwest of 
Isfahan. This section Ls called the country of In 

the middle of the southern subdivision is NTahawaiid, and, in 
the north, Shahrazftr, west of the point where the two irtoitn- 
lain ranges meet, anti ad-Dtnawar (is) on the east, at the 
bottndan’ of the sectloii, Ihe otiter subdivision contains part 
of Armenia, inclutling its prinripal place. al-Maraghah. The 
portion of the Mountain of al-'Iraq that faces it U lalletl tlie 
Mountain of Biirimmi.'" [t is inhabited by Kurds, The 
Greater Zab and the Ia?sser Zab at the Tigris are behind it. 
At the eastern end of this section lies Azerbaijan, which 
includes Tabriz and al-Baylaqan.^ In the northeast comer of 
the section is a small portion of (the Black Spa,j the Caspian 
{Sea of the Kliazar*).^* 

The seventh section of the fourth zone contains, in the 
southwest, the largest portion of tlie ooiimry nf ai-Bahiih, 
including Hiimadh5n and Qazwin. The remainder of it Ls in 
the third zonei tsfulidn b sitimtcd there. {Al-Hahlus and 

Ttlit. IS a. osmjpiinn of at-huhtau^tytn " Pililivl* [ Parthkl," whii:li jiii- 
pufcd 111 tiui iJlt ffLUgrapher*. Cf. (hn KhiirnHtidhhih. ^p, <it ' p, (teal): 
p. 3Sf (IL 3) [tr). ^ ^ 

^ Cf. MinoTsky, IJnJtiti, pp. 202 f. 

**• IT Miltnrstky, tJudiSd, p. 3J>H, 

The reff-rTTicF lo ibc Hlul, Sea is out of p|a« W. 
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Isfiihan) art stirrountieU on the -soutli by mouhtains whit^i 
come from the west, jvasii thrt^u^h the thiT*d zouc, lL*avt‘ it io 
the sixth section for the fourth zone, ami join the casiem 
portion of the MoiiiitBiti of al- Irax^f as has liecn tncntioned 
Iwfore. They {alsoj surround the eastmi poniotiof the coun¬ 
try of at-Bitfihh. These mountiuns which surround Istlihan 
run north from the thirtl zone, enter tliis seventh secrian, and 
then inclose the country of al~Bijhiu^ on tlie east. Below (at 
the foot of) tliem. is Qashdn, followed by Qumio. Near the 
miildk of their course, tiiey turn slightly west; then, de¬ 
scribing an are, they run northeast ward, and eventually enter 
tile fifth zone. Where tliey turn (west) and make tlie circle. 
ar-Rayy lies to the east. Where they turn (west), another 
nioitntani range starts and runs west to the houndaiy of the 
seventh section. South of the mountains there is Qazwin. 
North of them and alongside the comiwuing mountains of ar- 
Hayy, ejcietuling in a northeastern direction to the middle of 
the section and then into the liftli znne, lies the i^untry of 
'laharisian in the region IX-Uween these [imuntaiiw and a 
portion of the Caspian Sea (Sea ofTabaristan). I' rotii the ntth 
zone, it enters die seventh section about halfway between 
and east. Where the mountains of ar-Rayy turn west, 
tliere lie other, connecting niounxains. 1 hey run directly east 
and slightly south, and eventually enter the eighth section 
from ihc west. Between the mountains of ar-Bayy and these 
iniiuntains, at their starting point, the^‘ reinaina Jurjaii, 
which includes Behind these (latter) mountains, 

there Is a part of the seventh section that ccmtaimi the re¬ 
mainder of the desert urea between Firs and Khurasan, to 
the east of Qiishdn. At its farthest point, near these moun¬ 
tains, b Astaribadh. tin the eastern sIoik-s of these moun¬ 
tains, and extending it> the boundary of the section, lies the 
country orKTsabur, wiiich belongs to Khurasan. ^>uth of the 
mountains and east of llie desert area, Ue3 Nisabiir. followed 
by Marw ash-Shahijan at the end of the sect ion- Nonli of 


1“ »» hi KlmriiioT , 

Cf. A. JaliouUovsliT m Et Xttpjtlffffni, Mi-iw 
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k and east of JurjSn, arc Mihrajin, Kha/Jiruri, and Jius, the 
casicin end of tlie section. All these places are north of the 
inotintalns. Far to tile north of thein is the country of Nasa, 
which is surrounded by barren stretches of desert, in the 
northeastern corner of the section. 

Tlie eighth section of the fourth ionc, in the west, con¬ 
tains the Oxus which flows from south to north. On it.^ 
western bank, there are Zamm and Amul whidi belong to 
KhiirasSn, as well as at-Tahinyah and Gurgaiij which be¬ 
longs to i^hua Srizm. The southwest corner of the section is 
surrounded by the mountauis of Astarabddh. winch were 
found already in the seventh section. They enter this section 
from the west and encircle tlie (southwestern) corner, which 
Includes the remainder of tlie country of lierai. In tlie third 
zone, the mountains pass between Herat and al-Juzajan, and 
eventuallv comiect with the Buitam Xfouniain. as we men- 
iioned there. East of tlie Oxiis in the south of this sect ion, is 
the country of Bukliira, followed by the country of the 
Soghd, with Samarkand as its principal place, *nien coities 
the country of Usrushiinah, which includes Khujandah at the 
eastern end of the section. North of Samarkand and Usni- 
shanah, is the land of Tlaq.>« North of llaq is the land of 
'I a.tlikent (ash-Sliush), which extends to the eastern hoiindarv 
of the section and occupies a portion of the ninth section that 
in the south include.^ the remainder of the laml of Farghanah. 

trom this portion of the iiuith section, comes the river of 
Tashkent (Syr Darya), It cuts Ehroiigh tlie eighth section, 
and eventually flows into the Ox us where the latter leaves the 
eighth section in the north for the fifth zone. In the Lind of 
llaq, a river coming from the ninth section of the third zone, 
from the borders of Tibet, flows imo the river of Tashkent, 
and befiire the latter leaves the ninth section, the river of 
Farghinab floivs into it. Parallel m the river of Tashkent 
lies Mount Jabraghfm, which starts from the fifth zone, turns 
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southeast, and eventually enters the ninth section and runs 
along the borders of tlio land of Taslikcni, I'hen, it turns in 
the ninth section, continues along the boundaries of Tashkent 
and F'arghanah, goes on to ilie southern part of tlie section, 
and then enters the third zone, Betvkeen (he river of Tash¬ 
kent and the hend of this mountain in the middle of the section, 
there is die coimtiy of harab. Bemeen it and the land of 
Bukhara and Khuwarizm are barren stretches of desert. In 
the northeast corner of this section Ls the Land of Kfiujan- 
dah,*““ which includes Isbijab and 'farai,"* 

The ninth section of tlie fourth zone, to the wesi beyond 
Farghanah and Tashkent, contains the Umd of the Kluirlukh 
in the south, and the land of the Kliailukh In the north. 
The whole eastern [wrt of the section to its farthest point is 
occupied by the land of the Kiroiik. It extends over the whole 
tenth secimii to the QufayS Mountains which are ai the 
eastern end of the section and lie there on a portion pf the 
Surrounding Sea. They are (he IVlountalns of Gog and 
Magog. Ail these nations are Turkish |>eoplus. 

TheJifth sum 

Mast of the first .section of the fifth zone is covered by 
water, except u small portion of the sotiih and of tlie east. 
In this western region, the Surrounding Sea enters into the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh zones from the circle it descriljes 
around the zones. The portion lo the south that is free from 
water has a triangular shape. It there touches Spain and 
compiaes the remaimicr of it. It is sujrroimdcd on two sides 

“•Tile refcTTitc* lo KhuJsrsiJali, wIiLdi was menticrtni lieforc as siniRU’d 
in dte wiitlii'iisT itf thr wetion, cnniiDt te eorrert. The seciionoi maps iif jit- 
Wfisi read Kuiijilih. Cf, Mlimrsky. fJiKJAd, p, HW. 

Now Savram. 

•“TaL«. <?f. Stiiwirskv, LWM 36 fl , ^ i ■ 

••■Tlniy aw puidlilr aittinreiit frow th»! Khalaj (p ! •'«. awnve). m 
spite itruiii paasaKV. Ih^ nwy be ideutiral the Kliarliiikh [p. 103, fc aa 

U) This ChaniH’, nmi p v$H*jh(we). 

o, J. Till^frn (Taiilln), Siudin V1 -t (isstO-' TO. suggests »ii 

idemiiiaitiiin <jf qufiyi with Pi&letny t HipuM 
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by t}ie sea, as if l)y (he iwo siUes of a triangle. It ocnijiles llie 
retnaiiider of western Spain, including Montemayor on 
the seacoajit at the beginning of the sect ion in the southwest. 
Salamanca is to ihe east, and Zamora to the north. East of 
Salamanca, at the southern etid, is Avila, and east of it, the 
tm land of Castilla with the city of Segovia. North of it is the 
land of Leon and Burgos. Beyond it to the north is the land 
of Galicia, wliich extends to the cotner of this portion. At 
the Siirrouiiding Sea there, at the far point of the western 
side (of the triangle), the [Hirtioti Includes the rtgion of 
Santiago — that is, (Soini) Jacob. 

Of eastern Spain, the triangular [xirtioti contains the city 
of Tiideb, at the southern end of the section and to the east 
of Castilla. To the northeast of Tudola are lEuesra and 
Pamplona directly to tlie east of {I luesca). West of Pamplona, 
there is EstelLi (Qast^llali), fvILuw^ed by Najera '** in the 
region between P.tteUa and Burgos, 't his (triangnhir) pfjrtion 
contains a large mountain. It faces the sea and the northeast 
side of the trianglct in close proximity Iwlli to it and to the 
seacoast nt Pamplona in the east. Wc have mentioned Iwlbre 
that it connects hi the south with file Meiiitviraiiean in ihe 
fourth zone. It constitutes a barrier for Spain in the north- 
Its passes are gates Icailing from S[?ain to the ixiuritry of 
Gascogne, which belongs to rhe European Christian nations. 
In the fourth /.one, there lielong to (Gascogne) Barcekma 
and Narbomie on the shore of the Mediterranean; north itf 
them, Geroni and Carcassonne: and in die fifth zone, Tou¬ 
louse. nortli of Gemna, 

The easteni [xirtion of this section has the shape of an 
oblong triangte with it.s acute angle lieyond the Pyreiiucji to 
, jaJ the east. On the Surrounding Sea, at the top w'hcre it eon* 
nects with the Pjfxcnees, this pfiriiori includes Bayonne. At 
tlte end of it, in the norihcustern region of the section, i.*! the 


IliDugh iherc are many aitiull MutitctnaVLirt in ttjuiri, iti lliia rcfiiaii 
and ElKivltert, dt Slsne‘s Ulmtilicailon witii ^funtutlu^-o.-vrllln In Portucal 
is WTtalnly cornHt, 

"" T he MSS ijulkiUe t inaiewl uf a, u the fir»i I'lnMutiaut nf the mme. 
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lariil of Poiiou. which bclong^s to the Euroj^jcan Christians 
and extends to the end of the section. 

The western region of the second section contains the land 
of Gascogne. North of it are the IfUids of Poitou and 
Bourges.™ lioth countries have beerr mentioned hy us. East 
of the country of Gascogne lies a portion of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It projects into this section like a tootli, in an easterly 
direction. To tlie west, the country of Ga.wognejuts out into 
a gulf of the Mediterrancanirl, At tlie northern extremity 
of this portion is the country of Genoa, along which lo the 
north lie the i\Ips.*" At their northens limit lies the land of 
Burgnndv. East of the gulf of Genoa, which comes from the 
Mediterranean, another gulf comes from the .same sea. The 
two gulfs include a portion of land in the .shape of a peninsula 
on which, in the west, lies Pisa, and in the cast the great city 
of Rome, tlte capital of the tiuropcan Christians and the 
residence of the Pope, their highest religious dignitar)-. It 
contiiim magnificent, historicdly famous buildings, imposing 
monuments,”* and gigantic dinrdies. One of the remarkable 
things at Rome is the river that flows through it from east to 
west, the bed of which iii paved with copper.’"* Rome contains 
the Church of the Apostles Peter atid Paul, who are buried 
in it. North of the country of Rome is the country of liom- 
hardv, which extends to the hound ary (jf the section. On the 
ea.steni shore of tlie gulf on w'hich Rome is situated, lies 
Naples. It IS adjacent to the country ofCalahna, w‘hich (also) 
lielongs to the lands of the European Christians. North of it, 
a portion of the Adriatic Sea (Gulf of Venice) comes into this 
section from the third section, turns west, and faces north in 

^Ot peHiflpit IT thin itIsm wk\ Pmitnt {and tuit Poium aiMi 

Gawopne] are refcrrpii to ass inimtiurkeii it prcibaliiy toikfiifled bv 

Ilm KhaMmi witli i 

Mont JTin, up^rmJJv ulcntlcal with Mr^ns Jgvik^ MontjnuXfc St, 
Brrnjird. Cf. W. Hotncrinicbi Deatfrhi^nil mJ A'diiMt^rldwdfr AdtA dir 
rmiSia Geugrafrhfi des iJrisit p, S-ft (n, «'5). , 

Tor mirafiinjf iciypie, efflgVp barjn? i>ii]ect. or mflnsimiints, 

WV Mow, np. aii+, n5& C, m, 2 Ji*p ami 

G- Ixvi l>rlla Viiia in J^mdi trf jAf Orienw SofJ/y, 
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thiii stctioii, and tends tf) iitHvut cne-t!iird uf il. A I^rgc 
portion of ilie coiintry of the Venetiiiiis is suu:ited on this 
p<;rtion of the Adriatii- ,Sca, h\ tfic south,in the region be¬ 
tween ( the Adriatic Sea) and the Surrounding Sea. North of it 
lies the country of Aquileia in the sijtth zone. 

The third section of the jiftii lone contain? in the west 
the country of Calabria, lietween the Adriatic Sea and the 
Mediterranean. Part of tJie mainland in the Mediterranean 
in the fourth zone fbniis a portion of land in the shape of a 
peninsula, between two gulfs tfjat extend due north from 
the Mediterranean into this section.'” Kast of the country of 
Calaiiria is the country of the Lom bards,^” along a portion of 
land formeil by the Adriatic Sea aiuj the Mediterranean, 
of which one end enters the fourth zone anti the Metliter- 
raiiean. 

lo die east, this section is surrounded by the Adriatic 
Sea, which belongs to the ^leditcrraneaii. It Hows due 
north, then turns west opposite the northern end of the 
sectktn. Alongside it, a large mountain (range) comes from 
the fourth zone. It faces it (the seu) and runs parallel to it 
on its way north, then turns west along it in the sixth zone, 
and eventually ends opposite a straits in die north of it, in 
the country of AquUeia, a German (Alamanni) nation, as we 
shall inention. At this straits and between k and this moun¬ 
tain (range), where the mountains and the sea go od to the 
north, lies llie cmuitry of the Venetians. Where the in turn tail is 
and the sea go off to the west, they border the comirrv tif 
Jarwfisiya. and then the country of the Germans (A lama nni), 
, at the end of the straits. 


Itu^ cttrrttH fhD tevi by gilding; -ft [tlw AUhnii: Sk-g) raicrs fmm 
iiie [>t! Sljiiii liAg iki: (lightly litrier guggcsnon ihar "aoiuh” ithouM 

be^undmiwJ m ihe Mnsc irf tiowever, g glgixe «t the mgp ibflw# 

why Itm hJuiWun spenks here of VwiSm sitiuitea souili of the Adrigtk Sm 
(^Vim if ita U rfi^scribeJ fiiiferenily later <jn}* Xo case in luppurt 

^ "MeilitcrraneBn " 

Tbi* r^cTs to itk: Gulf of Tgranto and ibe btfcl of ilic lEilian bool. 
I'l/r A^ihtig fo Hgciterbacb, op. fit., p. al (it. ts^.sUUrbf tltidgnitej by 
BHiniry of thi; l^mhaiUs," tlic prHH.ipglilies in 

Aituliia, whtma Vdi *LcrniLt4fciy*' cneiim Luniitsirdy proper^ 
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The fourth seaion of the fifth zone contains a portion of 
the Meditm-iinean which enrer.< it from the fourtli zone. 
{Tliis portion of the sea) is strongly indented by arms of the 
sea which jut out in a northerly direction and are separated 
by portions of land in the shape of peninsulas. At the eastern 
end of the section lies the Straits of Constantinople. (This 
narrow lx>dy of water) comes from this southern part (of the 
section), flows due north, and eventually enters the sixth 
zone. There, it immediately tum.s eastwaid (and joins) 
the Black Sea in the lifth section: (the latter also oocupies) 
part of the fourth and sixth sections of the sixth zone, as 
we shall mention. Constantinople is to the east of tills straits 
at the nortltem end of the section. It is a largo city and 
was the scat of the Byzantine emperors. There are many 
5torie.s alxnit the magnificent architectural and other tnonu- 
inents there. l*he portion of tliis section between the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Straits of Constantinople comprises the 
country of Macedonia, which liclonged to the (ancient) 
Greeks, whose royal authority had its origin there. East of 
the straits and extending to the end of the section, there is a 
portion of the land of I'his, I believe, is the desert 

]dains where, at tlie present time, the Turkomans roam. 
"Hiere is (located) the realm of Uin 'Uthman (the Ottomans), 
with its chief city Bursa (Brussa).'" Before them, it belonged 
to the Byzantines, from whom it was taken away by other 
nations, and eventually came into possession of the Turko- 
nians. 

n he southwestern part of the fifth section of the fifth zone 
contains the land ot B^lus (.Anatolia)< North of it and ex¬ 
tending to the boundary of the section, is the coumiy of 
Ainoriuni. East of Amtirium is the Quhiit^ib (Tokluna Su) 
which flows into the Euphrates. It has its source in a moun¬ 
tain there and flows south until it joins the Eiiphrates, before 


™ In Ih* ftlder gengmpher*. itefnmt was “AiuitoliB." Cf. !bn 

Ktinnuiiatllihih, KiWft al-9f>]idtik aia-t-timmJfii. P- I®?* 

V. and D VOClilin" 
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the latter leaves this seetiuii anil crosses over into the fourth 
zone. West of (the Eufthraies), at the {southern) enil of the 
section, tile Sgyhfin, and west of it, the jayijan, ori|»inate. 
lioth rivers flow alongside (the Euphrates). They have been 
mentioned before. East of (the Euphrates) there, the Tigris 
originates, ll always flows alongside (the Euphrates), and 
eventually Joins it at Ifaghdad. In the southeastern comer of 
this section, behind the rnoiirnain where the n’igris originates, 
lies Alayyafariqin. L'he Qubaqih, which w'e Itave mentioned, 
divides this section into two portions. 'Hie one covers the 
southw'cst and contains the land of BsUHs (.Anatolia), a.s we 
have said. The northernmost part of (the land of kidtns), the 
region extending to the northern end of the section and 
beyond the mountain where the Qubuqib originates, is the 
land of Amorium, aa we have said. Tlie or her portion covers 
the tiortlieastem and southeastern third (of the section). In 
the south of this the Tigris and Euphrates originate. !n the 
north, there is the couiitry of al-Qaylaqnn, which adjoins the 
land of Amorium behind Mount Qubaqib and extends far. 
At its end, where tlvc Eujihrates originates, U Kliarshaiiah.^“ 
In the northeast conier is a portion of the Black Sea that 
connects W'ith the Straits of Constantinople. 

Tlic sixth section of the fifth zone contains in the south- 
west the country of Armenia, which extends eastward be- 
1, tss yond tlie middle of the section. Arzan (Erzerum) is in tiie 
southwest (of Armenia). To the nonh (of it) lie Tiflis and 
Dabth East of Arzan is ihc city of Kliiliit, followed by 
Bardlia'ah. In the southeast is the (capital) city of Armenia, 
T here, Armenia, entering the fourtli zone, includes nl- 
Maraghah, cast of the Mountain of the Kurds which is called 
Mountain o 1 BariTTuna, and which has been mentioned before 
in connection with the sixth section of the fourth zone. In llii.s 
setnion, and in the fourth zone, Armenia is lx>rdered to the 

"* “Mount" ntiy be wrong, bnr !lm KlwlUi'ih aripartmrlv talkt} the nnmti- 
tain where ilic Qubicjih wjia (utjjxsxed lo yrigiiiaie "Muutil tjuhpqiti," On 
nl-IHrTiir* Wftlunil map. thta mountyin i* riiieij Nailbant n.llii! reaii- 
tng IS utiremm. Cf. li. Hujiigiraim. HyzAiitim, X ( mss), 153 . 

Cf MiiuurxKy^ pp. r 
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Ctisi bv the countrv’ of Azerbaijan. (Azerbaijan s) eas tenmiost 
point in this section is Arctabll, on a portion of the Caspian 
Sea. The Caspian Sea enters tliis section from tlie east from 
the seventh seciionj and is called the Sea of Tabaristan 
(Caspiaii Sea), On its northern shore, in this section, it con¬ 
tains a portion of the country of the Khazars. I'hey are 
Turkomans. At the northern end of this portion of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, a mountain range begins and runs due west to the 
fifth seel ion, crosses it, encircles May y^fariqio, and enters the 
fourth zone at Amid, where it connects with the Cliain 
Mountain in the northernmost part of Syria, and from there 
(goe,s on 10} connect with the Amanus, as has already be«n 
mentioned. 

In these mountains in tlie northern part of this section, 
there are psses that constitute a sort of gates giving entry- 
fi-om both .sides. To the south, is tlie country of the "Gates," 
which extends eastward to the Caspian Sea. The city of 
Derl>end,“‘ which belongs to this country, lies on tlie Caspian 
Sea. In the southwest, the country of the “Gates" adjoins 1, i.jff 
Armenia. £ast ent (the country of the Gates), between it and 
soutlieni Azerbaijan, is tlie country of Arran (.Ar-Rdn),**’ 
which extends to the Caspian Sea. North of these mountains, 
there lies a portion of this section comprising in the west the 
realm of the SarirJ®* 'I'ho northwest irorncr of that portion, 
which constitutes the (northwest) oanier of the whole sec¬ 
tion, is also occupied by a smiLlI portion of the Black Sea 
that connects with the Straits of Constantinople. (This) has 
lieen mciilioned This portion of the Black Sea is 

surroumlcd liy the wuiiiry of the Sarir, Trebizond, which 
belong.s to (that couiitry'), lies on iL Tlie county of the 
Sarir estemls between the mountams of the “Gates" and the 
northern pan of the section. It evcmually reaches a mountain 
in die east that constitutes a barrier between it and the land 

See n. SIS lo llm Khildilfi'a ItitHHliJction, atwve. 

'** Cf, W. (tartlwld in t.v, 

»*Tbc ilarJr lutve been idemtfitil with the Avars, .Saffr throM is in 
jhndgini form ftr "Msiriir of ilw Tlinnir.' as their nilcr was known to the 
Arntm. Cf. Minorsky, pp. -**7 it- 
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of thp Khazars. On the far Ixmntbry of the (country of the 
Sarir), is the city of SfiL Beliintl this mounitiin baiTier, TliLTe 
is a portion of the land of the Khazars reaching^thc northeast 
comer of this section, between the Caspian Sea and tiie 
nortlicm end of the section. 

'Fbe seventh section of the fifth zone is entirely covered 
in the west by tlie Caspian Sea, a portion of which protnides 
imo the fourth zone to the south. On (die shores of) this 
portion are situated, a.s we have mentionetl in connection with 
the (fourth zone), the countiy of Taliiiristan and the moun¬ 
tains of the Daylam up to Qazwtn, In the west of this portion 
and connecting with it, there is the small, portion that lies in 
the sixth section of the fourth zone. Connecting with it in the 
north is the portion that lies in the ea-stem [lart of the sixdi 
section above, A part of the northwest comer of this section, 
where the Volga flows into it, U not covered by the Caspian 
Sea. In the eastern region of diia section there (also) retnaiiLS 
a part which is not covered by the Caspian Sea, Ii consists of 

t, r.fT desert plains in which tlie Cihuzz, a Turk nation, roam.- 

They are also called the Khi'iz. (Ghuzz) looks like an Arabl- 
zatinn, with ih Itccomitig gA, and doubling of the t.'** — 
This pan is sumsunded hy a moimiain (range) to the south 
that enters the eighth section, runs not quite lialfivay through 
the western part, turns north, eventually touches the Caspian 
Sea, hugs it closely all the %vay through its remaining |:>oniojt 
in the sixth zone, then itiriLs ,tt its end, and separates from 
it. Ihere, ii is called Mount ShiyahJ“ It rum westward to 
the sixth section of the sixili zone, then turns back south to 
the sixth section of the fifth zone. It is this end of the tnoun- 
taia (range) that lies in this section Iwtwccn the hoiil of tiie 
Sarir and the land of the Khazars. The land of the Khazars 


The x marginal. in B t.'* And li fuunij incorp^jtfil 

In tKt D- Cf- liiti -'^ii£i)^(fgniphyf pr 

TurkUh tribes are igain bv llm Ktiald^n, foUowitut al- 

Edria!^ in '/fcar, ^ 

^Sbiylh tft ajwxys indicated in the MSS. SiyAk, Pcrsbin wniilil 

be more coTrat. The form of Mourn Stiiyfih, Sivlh Kiih, anpuaj's tie- 

luvif.p. itii, " ^ 
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exteiHi-i along the slopes of the mountain culled Mtnint 
Siiiyah in the sixth and seventh sections, as vfill be mcii- 
tioticd. 

The whole eighth section of the fifth ione contains desen 
plains where the GhuRZ, a Turkish nation, roam. In the soutli^ 
west is lj.ke Aral, into wliich the Oxus flaws. Its rircum- 
ference is three hundred ml1c.s. Many rivers flow inta It frum 
these ^ie^e^t plains. In the northeast Is the Lake of Ohur- 
ghun,*“ II fresh-water lake. Its drcumference is four hundred 
tnilcs. In ilie northern region of this section staiiil.'> Mount 
Murghar/” wliich means "Snow Mountain," hecaiise the 
snow Oil it never melts. It lies at the far end of the section. 
South of the Lake of Ghurghun ilvere is a mountain of solid 
stone where nothing grows. It is called Ghurghtin Mountain. 
The lake is named after it. In the Ghurghun and ^iliirghar 
Mountains north of the lake, innumerable rivers have their 
urigin. Tlicy flow into tlie lake fmtn Ijtith sides. 

The ninth section of the fifth zone contains the ctfUittn* of 
tlie .^{^hkish,‘'* a Turkish nation, west of the country of the 
Ghuzz. and east of tlie country of the Kiinak. In the east at 
its end. (the section) is hugged by the Qiifitya Mountains 
that surround Gog and Magog, Titev stretch tlie re from 
south to north, assuming this direction right after entering 
from the tenth seaion, which they had, in turn, entered from 
the end of the tenth section of the fourth zone. There, they 
iHirder the Surrounding Sea on the northern boundary of the 
section. 'Giey then turn west in the tenth section of the fourtlt 
zone and exteiid ahnosi to the middle of the section, t'rom 
wltere they l>eg'in to this point, they surround the country 
of the Kimak. Entering the icntJi section of the fifth zone, 
tliey cross it in » westerly direction to its end. South of tlicra 
remains a portion of that .section tliat stretches west in an nh- 
lorig shape and contains the end of the covintry of the Kimak. 


^ Miif^ujar MuurrtiUiti p. sOat, itiid vii)? 

Turki^ti liir muxnsf "vijtiw/" 

^ Cf. ^filn^r5ky, fjiidi/ii, p, 3+7* 
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mokinuiins, then, enter the ninth sertimi at hit nnrtli- 
easttm bonder, stwn turn nonh, and run due north lo ilie 
ninth section of the sixth zone, wliere tfie IJatti (of Gog anti 
Magog) is shunted, as we shall mention. There remains rhe 
portion that is surrounded by tlie QufayS Mountains in the 
northeast wmer tif this section. It is oblong in shape and 
stretches southward, ti belongs to the couijtr)’ of Gog. 

The tenth section of the tilth zone is entirely covered hy 
the land of Oog. except for a portion of the Surrounding Sea 
which covers part of it in the east from south to north, and 
except for liie portion that the Qxjfaya Mountains leaxe in 
the southwest on their way througli the section. Everything 
else is the land of Gog. 


Tkr sij'th sautt 


Half of the first section of the sixth zone is mostly rovered 
by the sea, which stretches eastward in a cur\ ing line along 
the northom pan, then runs southward along the easteni 
part, and ends near tlte southerti part (of the seaion). 
iwnioii of land in tliis part is not covered by the sea. It Is 
similar in shape to a peninsula, fiimied by two of the 
Surrounding Sen, It is lotig and wide. All’this is the land of 
Brittany. At the enti-ance to it, between those two nmiJ* (nf 
tlie ,^ea) and in the southeast wmtr of Thi.s section, there is 
the Country of Sees W'hich ts adjacciii to tlie cuuntrv xif l^uitou. 
(The country of Poitou) has been incntiont'd hetore iu con^ 
neciioii with the first and second sociitms of the fifth zotil'. 

1 he second section ol the sixth zone is entered by the 
Surrounding Sea nt the weM and north. In the northwest, it 
covers an oblong portion (extending) over more than half 
(the south-north extension) of (the s«:tion).^“** east of Brit* 
tany (whicli was mentioned) in the first section, (This jairtion 
of the sea) connc'Cts with the other portion in the nonh (that 
extendji) from west to east. It widens somewhat in the vvcit- 
em half of (the section). There, a portion Of the island of 


jvyjj M li. Bulaq in A, B, C, and D, »tUc rcDdme imJ 

requires the jImvc tnuuibtiun. 
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Eiiglaiad is situated. It is a Urire, far-flung island which con¬ 
tains 3 tuimber of cities and is the seat of a niagnififsent realm, 
llie remainder of ( England) lies in the seventh zone. S<mth 
of and adjacent to this wcsimi part and the island located 
there, (and still) in the western half of this section, are the 
countries of Normandy and Flanders. ITten, there is (north¬ 
ern) Kt 3TIC£ in the southwest of this section, and, east of it, 
the country of Burgundy. .\ll these countries belong to the 
European Christian nations. 'ITte eastern half of the sett!ion 
contains the country of the Germans (Alainanni). The south 
is taheii up by the country of .AquUeia, with the country of 
Burgundy farther north, and then tlie lands of Lorraine anti 
Saxony. On a portion of the Surrouivdlng Sea in the north- 
cast comer, is the land of Frisia. All these countries belong 
to tlie Gcmian (Aiamanni) jiations. 

Tlte western part of the third section of the sixth xone 
contains, in the south, the country of Bohemia.^® and in the 
north, the country of Saxony, Tlie eastern part comains, in 
the south, the country of Hungary, and iti the north, the 
country of Poland. (lluiigaTy and Fhiland) arc separatetl by 
the Carpathian Moimtains (Balwiit). They come from the 
fourtli section, run northwest, and eventually end in tlie 
country of Saxony at the boundary uf the w’estem half (of 
this .setdion]. 

'I he fourth stvtion of tlie sixth zone, in the south, con¬ 
tains the country of Jatimliyah,**** and, in tin* north, the coun¬ 
try of Russia, They are separated by the Cari>aduan Moun¬ 
tains, Irom the Iniginning of the section in tlie west to its end 
in the eastern half East of the land of Jarhuliyah is tlie coun¬ 
try of jarmaniyah. In the southeast comer, ilierc is the land of 
Constantinople am! the city of Constantinople at the end of 
the straits roniing from die Mediterranean, where it con¬ 
nects with the Black Sea , A small portion of the Blach Sea 

Uwkki La Pdfig7f€ . . . I IL correct* JutMiHyab tn 

fCWHihlng Muc^ttkJhia fScrbii imd fliilgarin), itfd tli« rallo^g Jbt- 
ni^VAh, wKtrlj could liunJly be Gentiany, to Runjujua. Roiuntiii n. 
Ml ICl Dl lElJp 
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coniwjcting wUli thu straits appears in tlie southeast cttmer of 
liie set'tioM. Tive comer het^veeIl the straits and the Black Sea 
contains \Tusannah [?].•“ 

The fifth sectluti of the sixth zone, in the south, contains 
the Black Sea. stretching due east fmm die straits at the end 
of die fourth iccrion. It traverses the whole of this section and 
pari of the sixth section, covering a distance {in lengdi) of 
t,300 Eniles from its beginning and (m width) of 600 miles. 
Beyond the Black Sea in the south of this section, there re¬ 
mains a piece of the mainland which is oblong in shape and 
stretches from west to east, The (western portion) of it con¬ 
tains Keracieia on the shore of the Black Sea, (a city) 
adjaneiit to the country of al-Baylat^aii in the fifth zone. In 
tile east(ern portion) of it is die land of the Mans, with its 
principal place, Sinope, on the Black Sea. North of the Black 
Sea in this section is the land of the Biilgars (Burjan),^ In 
the west, and in the east the coiintiy' of Russia. All (these 
eininines) tie on the sfiores of the Black Sea. The country of 
Russia surrounds the country of the Bulgars (Burjan), (Ijor- 
dering it) in die casi{em portion) of this section, in the 
north (em portion) of the fifth section of the seventh zone, and 
in die west(em portion} uf die idurth section of the sixth 
zone. 

The sixth section of ihe .sixth zone cf>ntatns in the west 
the remainder of tlw Black Sea, where it turns slightly tiordi. 
Between the Black Sea and the northern iKumdary of the 
smion is the country of the Conians.^*^ Following die north¬ 
ward direction ot the Black Sea, tliere is (he reinaimler of 
(, f ia the Country of the .^Inns, which was at the souihem end of 
ihe fifth seirtion and which here becomes wider as it extetids 
nordiwurds. In the eastern part of this section, the taiul of 

«*C [nilkite*, (Kwevtr, thot the • i* wwpl!t*s. CF. XfiuorskV'Murvai!, 
p. lap, ulier? rtfewruc ii rmilu to tlic altrtirptcd iilcuTiticiitHiiw'wiih Meit- 
cnit-m aiKl viith tfic Anbic wtird nmniiijr '•4arrii" 

‘"See n a* id ihi* di»prer. iibove. Here, ihe ipclJin* b iWyA- Jr< H. 
ihu tt gieuid liy nji-mMioh fixitn flrglh, 

Sffff n. 5a itfr tMi chEipter, 

*■ Cf. Minursky, ].», SEfl. 
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the Ithazars continues, ami farther ea^ Ues the land of the 
flurtasi.’** Ui the northeast romer 3s the land, of iha Butgars 
(Buighir). In the southeast corner is the land of Balanjar/“* 
which is there traversed by a portion of Mount ShiyahJ” 
These tnoimtains follow (the coast of) the Caspian Sea later 
on in the seventh section, and, after separating from it, run 
w'cst acros.s this part (of tlie sixth section), and enter the 
sixth section of the fiftli zone, where they are linked with the 
Mountains of the '’Gates.” The country of the Khazars lies 
oti both sides of them^ 

The seventh section of tlie sixth zone contains in tlie 
south an area that Mount Shiyah cuts across, to tlte western 
boundary of the section, after leaving the Caspian Sea. It is a 
pinrtion of the country of the Khazars. East of ( the country 
of the KJ^azars) is the portion of (the coast of) the Caspian 
Sea (hst is traversed by Mount (Shiyah) in the northeast. 
Beyond Mount Shiyah, in die northwest, is the land of tlie 
Bunas. In the east(em portion) of the section is the land of 
the Bashqirs and the Pechenegs,^ Turkish nations. 

llie entire stiuthem part of the eighth section of (the 
sixth zone) is occupied by the hmil of the Klihlukh Turks.“* 
The northeni region contains in the w est the StinkkigT-'Uid *** 
and, in the east, the land Gog and Magog are said to have 
laid w j.ste before the Dam was constructed. In this Stinking 
Land, tlie Volga, one of the largest rivers Ui the world, 
originates. It passes through the cturntty of tlie Turks and 
Hows into the Caspian Sea in the seventh section of the fifth 
zone. The Volga makcjj many turning s. T t origmates in a 

Tl>ey hsive be™ Hmiiflol with pit Fuinwii ^^^Jh^l^ul-MortlvIt. Cf. 
MfiwrjViV, //sJifJ, pp. 402 IT,; MiiUTriSty-Mim-ait, p. itW; J. firiieS. ^Irrhiv 
VruniSnt. XXI It (tdStiL US. 

I" Cf. A. Xetd Valid I Togan, Iht Fst^Mu'i rteiwfmrit ( 4lihiiidlutipen fur 
die Knrdc dei MorpstiUmles. No. a*) {LcipiiR, J»as), pp- fi« (u. if}, lot HT., 

■« Juhul Shlyd/i fftfOuJA. See n. 1 SS to ttii* chapter, abave, 

I® Cf. Miiicjrsbv, yin/rW, pp. Slrt C 

•“ Cf. MilWfskjp. pp. St 2 ff-- Meiorsky-Maivad, pp. lOfi f. 

Ses n, J 33 to this chapter, aboye, 

” A. Zeki Vatidi Togiin, op. lit., p. 61 (n. ij, itiggesti thai the icrm 
tinjjiitally referred to the colw or ipiility uf ilw !>oil (blaiJt luimiu). 
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nuiuntain in the Stinkini? Land, fnjin which three Fircams 
is3ue and unite to form urte river. It flows due west fn die 
boundary of the seventh soetion of the sixth stone ami turns 
north into the seventh section of the seventh zone, where it 
flows along the soutliwestern boundary. It leaves the seventh 
zone Ln the sixth section, llows o short distajvce west, then 
turns south a second time, and returns to the sixth section of 
tlie sixth zone, where a branch conies out of it and flows west¬ 
ward into the Bbch Sea in that section. ( ITic Volga itself 
next! passes through a ponion of the country of the fiulgars 
(Bulghar) in the northeast, leave!> the sixth zone in the 
seventh section to tum south a third time, flows through 
Mount Shiyah, traverses the country of the Khazars, and 
enters the fifth zone in the seventh section. There it flows 
into ihe Caspian Sea, in that portion of the southwest comer 
of the section which i.! not covered bv tiie sea. 

ITie ninth section of the sixth zone, in die west, contairis 
the country of the Khifshihh Turks — the Qipchaqs — and the 
coujirry of the Tiirgish who are also Turks. In the east, Ji 
contains die country of Magog wiiich is separated fmm the 
west by the afore-mizntinned surrounding Qiifiiya Moun- 
I, t-H tains. 'Ihey start at ilie Surrounding Sea in the e.istem part 
ot the fourth zone, and foliovi (the SiurouTiding Sea) to the 
northern Ixiundaiy ot the zone. Ihtre, the\' leave U anti run 
northwesterly until they enter the nindi section of the fitth 
zone, where they return to their former due tiorditirlv course 
into the ninth scctioji oi (the sixth zone), which diey cross 
from south to north, hearing a little to tile west. There, in die 
middle of (the mountains), j.s the Dam built by Alexander. 
The mountains, dion, continue due north into the ninth sec¬ 
tion of the seventh zone, w hich they tra\-erse from the south 
on up to the Surrounding Sea in tlic north, lliey follow along 
it from there westward into the filth section of die seveuih 
zone, where they encounter a portion of the Surrounding Sea 
to the west. 

™ Cf. MifwTTsky^ ^fudud, pp^ fT. 

Cf. jiLiovii^ p. jind p, iss. 
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In ihe middle of ;bis ninth section is the Dam built by 
Alexander, we have said. Correct infonnation about if is 
found in the Qur'an. 'Ubaydallah b, Khurradadhhih men¬ 
tioned in bis geographical work *°* that al-Wathiq saw in a 
dream that the Dam had opened, Frightened, he awakened 
and sent Salam (S;ill^) the dragoman to investigate the 
Dam and to bring badt iiifonnation. about it and a description 
ofit. wliich he did. This is a long story that has nothing to do 
with the purpose of our work. 

The tenth section of tlie sixth zone is occupied by the 
cftuntT)' of Magog, extcnUiiig to the end of (the section), 
Tliere it borders on a portion of the Surroimdiug Sea which 
surrounds ( the section) to the eitst and north, (llVis portion) 
iff oblong in the north and widens somewhat in the east. 

TAf lavitlA tour 

The SiiiTounding Sea covers most of the sevcntlt zone in 
the north (from the hcgiiiiiiog} to the middle of the fifth 
section, w'here it touclics the Qdfiiya Nlountains tltat sur¬ 
round Gog and Magog. 

The first ami second sections are covered by water, except 
for tlve portion not covered by water w here the isknd of Eng- 
laiul is Itxuted, most of which lies in the second section. In 
flic lir.'it "fcctioii, there is a comer of England which extends 
tow'ards the north. The remainder, with a portion of the sea 
that encireles it, lies in the second section of the sixth zope. 
It was mentioned there. The channel connecting England 
with the tnahiland is there twelve miles wiulc. Beyond the 
island of England, in the north of the second section, is the 
island of Raslandah.*® oblong in shape, stretching length- 
w ise from west to cast. _ 

Cf. A'fiift' liJ-.tfW/d PII, iBi IT. (lext); pp. I!J+ ft. 

Cf ntw F lloBrniluil, Jat/rTtat r/f ijir -■fmfnraTi fhrfsfai Spcvly, LXXI (tpai), 
(fiJ*. For Ihn KhtirraJidhhitiajttSfiiittefwr seen. 57 (ii ftila chjipter, 

tfsavp, 

“• The vwd of liu- first cyUable it entirely imcertiiiii, KasUnrfali has been 
identified svilb IcoLand nr Ireland, but it coiuiikmt an uniileritified jiart of 
Scotland by W, tt, Steventwi, jHotUii Wilorical fftvim, XXVU 
soa-^, 
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Mcisl of the third section of the seventh lone is covered 
by water, except for an oblong portion in the south that is 
wider in its ejtstcm part. Here, the land of Poland comintics, 
h was menticfned in connection with the third section of ilie 
sixth lone, as lying in the north of it. In the western part of 
tl\e portion of the sea covering this section, there lies a njumi, 
w'ide ( island). It is connected with the mainland by an isthmus 
iti the south, which leads to the bnd of Poland. North of it is 
the island of J^orway/®* * oblong in shape, which stretches 
lengthwise from w'cst to east in tiie nortJt {of the section). 

The fourth section of the seventh zone is entirely c«>vered 
I, M in the north by die Surrounding Sea from the tvcaieni to the 
eastern (boundaries of the section). Its southern part is not 
covered by the sea. To die west, it contains the land of the 
Finland [r] ^ Turks. To the east Ue? the country’ of Tavasi.®* 
followix] by the land of hLstonb [f) ^ extending to the eastern 
boundary oftht section. ( Estonia) is permuneiuly covered by 
snow and has little civiliiaiion. li borders on the country of 
Hussia in the fourth and fifth sections of the sbeth zone. 

The fifth section of the seventh zone contains in the west 
the country of Russia. In the north, (Russia) extends to 
where the portion of the Surrounding Sea and the Qufayi 
Mountains meet, as we have mentioned before. 'Ilie eastern 
region of the section contains the continuation of the land of 
the Comans, which lies on (the shore of} a portion of the 
Black Sea in the sixili section of the sixth lone. It reaches 
the Lake of T-r-m-y in this section. This is a iVesh-w'attr 

"* Cr. O. /. Tallgren ( t uuUo), Sliuli.i (iruniaU/t, Vi 5 {019^), fta f. 

•“l&n Httaldiuii rejU or the likt rather, Qdriadsttli)t 

wliiih wggeiitrd M^Tnierhing 'I'urkiih [o him. For ihe reading Fiilnidrk - 
FifilanU, d. Tallgreii, {bid^, pp. i|(j ff. 

* Tavastland, tliiiie. Cf. T-illgrtn, ibiii., pp, i'2% (f, 

* Cf. Tallgren, pp, 1 st f thii Khablitii'i spelLing loolij like that Of 
Rtt,ilan(lah, In the MxtmJ mitinn 

*"• 'llic (lota in C in coiMimirm wiili ilir vtrb (K'a-fajilaAl) make ii 
ceriam thai Hussm (ami tun the scctiunl it nteani. Ilowii^ur, the statement it 
hartlly ewrreet (hi the tefifionBl map of q|-tdriiT, the "mntlnMktinn ofthr lanti 
pf tl»c M«Bi*nB" would tflew i« Ur bciweLH Ruhi» mil the Surrotitvliitg Sea. 

"* Tallgren, p. KJa, comporei Tynunbe, n rity on the Sea wf , luon- 

linocil hy piolemj v. S, 

(ft't 
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take into wtiich drain many rii'crs from the mountHins south 
and north of it. In tiie nonheiist of this section is the land of 
the Kabariyah Turks, which extends to the boundary of 
the sectinn. 

The sixth section of the seventh zone contains in the 
southwest the contUtuation of the land of the Comans, in the 
middle of that region Is Lake Gh-n-w-n.*** This is a fresh¬ 
water lake into which drain the rivers from the mountains in 
the regions cast of it. it is cotiittamly frozen because of the 
severe cold, except for a short while liuring the summer. East 
of the country of the Comns is the country of Hussia, which 
started in the northeast of the fifth seciion of the sixth zone. 
In liie southeast corner of this (the sixth) sectioHj is tlie 
Temainder of tlie hind of the Bulgars (Bulgltar) tltat started 
in the fiortheastem part of tlie sixth section of the sixdi 
zone. In the middle of this poilion of the land of the Bulgars, 
there is the point where the Volga makes its first turn to the 
south, as liiis been mentioned. The Qiifaya Mountains stretch 
all along the northern boundary of the sLxth section from the 
west to the east. 

The seventh section of the seventh zone, in the west, con¬ 
tains the remainder of the land of the Pechenegs, n Turkish 
nation. Beginning in the northeastern part of the preceding 
sixth and southwest of this section, it then, in the south, 
enters the sixth zone. In the east, there is the remainder of the 
land of the Bashqirs, followed by the remainder of the Stink¬ 
ing l,and, which extends to the eastern boundary of the sec¬ 
tion. The northern boundaty of the section is formed by the 
surrounding Qdiaya Mountains stretching (all along it) from 
the west to the east. 

'ITe eighth section of the seventh zone contains in the 
southwest the continutition of the Stinking Land. East of it is 
the Sunken**^ Land, a remarkable place. It is an immense 


“Tillcrnr. |>p. im fF., reiiia Biirm*. which seems sxry plausible. 

«" a. Miiiowky, pp. f. Nfl idHiiifiouicmhas laen wi(fgested. 

ni« MSS seem to have or '-((Js, hut Vya is cifmiuly ngi correct 

I.U., ’'dug." 
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opening ill the earth, so clecp that ilio bottom eannot he 
reached. The appearance uf smohe during the day and of ftre 
at iilghi, wfikh by itinis Marcs up and disappears, leads lo the 
toiK-lusion that the place is inliabitwi. A river is occasionaiiy 
seen there. It cuts througlt U from south to north. In the east 
of this section is the Waste Country, which borders the Dam. 
Across the northern limit of the section are the Qufaya 
, MB Mountains, stretching all along it front the west lo the east. 

The ninth section of the seventh r^Jite contains in the west 
the ctiuntry of the Khifshdkh, that is, the Qlpchaqs. It b 
traversed by tile Qufaya Mountains where they turn away 
from the north (of the section) at the Surrounding Sea and 
run southeast through the middle (of tlie section), 'Iliey then 
leave (this zone) for the ninth section of the sixth zone and 
pass across it. Tliere, hi the middle of them, i* the Dam of 
Gog and. Magng, which we have already mentioned, The 
eastern part of tills section Contains the 1at«l of Magog, 
behind the Qufaya Mountaitis, on the sea. It is not very 
wide and is oblong Iti shape and surrounds it in the east and 
north. 

The tenth section of the se^^enth zone is entirely covered 
bv the sea. 

o 

Tliis finishes the discussion of the world map with tlie 
seven z<me.s. 

In the creation of heaven and earth and the diflereivce 
between night and day, there are sign;, for those who kiJow.*“ 

CframiiiiititiiiUjf, thi« |Tuniiu}i can refer wily tn the lamj nf Magni:, 
and the iwcuiiii ’ it ' to i he II ui^^ever, tUldrlil't terturiul map a that 
it U lh< whidi 15 not very wide ind oblong in ahflpc «itl turmunds the LtmJ 
ot Magu|^. 

n» Ct Qur'inie verm aiirh Ja V.ic i< (s.isO { | a?]; «.l-5 (a-t}- 
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‘fht Itrnptratt and tiu ittfemfirrult OMtt. The ii^aeiKt 
e/fhc air ufva tkr fu/or of hvnuin t>eAng* a/tj tipaa tiuioy 
{ uf/ifr) oj tketr arnditiim. 


_ _ ^ ^ Iia have: EXPt.AiSEP that the cultivated region 
V V of that part of the earth which is not covered by water 
has its center toward the north, because of the excessive heat 
ill the south and the excessive cold in the north. Tire north 
and the south represent opposite extremes of cold and heat- 
It necessarily follows that there must be a gradual decrease 
from the extremes toward the center, which, thus, is moder¬ 
ate. Tlte fourth aone is the most temperate cultivated region. 
The bordering third and fifth varies are rather close to being 
temperate. The sixth and second zones which arc adjacent to 
them are far from temperate, and the first and seventh zones 
^till less St). Therefore, the scicjices, the crafts, the buildings, 
the clothing, the foodstuRs, the fruits, even the animals, and 
everything tltat comes into being in the tliree middle zones 
are distinguished by their temperate {well-proportioned 
character). The liuman inhabitants of these aones are more 
temperate (well-pi*oportioned) in their bodies, color, charac¬ 
ter (qualities, and ^general) conditions.* ^ T.dicy are found to 

***c'f. twiawi, pp, 

w< BtiUtn fldilitiifrc: evcnincludi)^ tlievanwi* [wunaesta- 

iloiiii itT) iirorhccj' ttau ate miwtly to lx found ihcre. in he mntii a* no hiaitirioil 
ifOiirmHtioD ibout propiifittc niisiwfls ’in iho EOtUlienii and norlbem luitvei Ilis 
come to our notice. Thij is Ixciiise otHy iliQ&e reprewnuitivw of the Oiuninn) 
specie* who lave the moai peifoet phyiuiue and chiirarter sue d isrmguishiid by 
prophet* aiMl niHScngers. Tltt qur'in »ys h-* l«> C loO)!i 'VoU s™ the l«»l 
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be extremely mnderate in their dwellings, eloitiing, foad- 
stutfs, and cnifti». 'rhey lijse that are well constructed uf 

stone and embellished l>y craftsmanship. They rival each 
other in production of die very best tools and implements. 
Among them, one finds the natural minerals, such as gold, 
.silver, iron, copper, lead, and tin. In their business dcaUngs 
they use the two precious luetals (gold and silver). ITiey 
avoid intcmpicrajice q,uitc generally in all their conditions. 
Such are the inhabitants of tlie Maghrib, of Syria, the two 
’Iriqs, Western India (as-Sind), and China, as well as of 
Spa'uu also (lie Euroiieatt ChrLstians nearby, the Galieiaits 
and all those who live together with these peoples or near 
them in the three temprate siones. Tlie 'Iraq and Syria are 
directly in the middle and therefore are the most temperate 
of all these countries. 

The inhabitanis of the stones that are far from temperate, 
such as the first, second, sixth, and sevemh zones, are also 
farther removed from being temjieraie in all their conditions. 
Their buildings arc of clay and reeds. Thetr foodstuffs are 
i, I.H) durra and herbs. Tlieir clothing i.s the leaves of trees, which 
they sew together to cover themselves, or animal skins. 
Most of them go naked. Hie fruits and seasonings of their 
countries arc strange and iuclmed to be intemperate. In their 
business dealings, tiiey dti not use the two noble metals, but 
ctipper, iron, or skins, upon which they set a value for the 
purpose of business dealings. Tlieir qualities of diaracter, 
mureover, arc dose to those of dumfi animals. It has even 
been reported that most of the Negroes of the first zone dwell 
in caves and thickets, eat hertis, live in savage isolation and do 
not congregate, and eat each other.*'* Ihe same applies to 

grmiii (evcrl (irnttuced for mankifKl.' Tlid porpoae of ihij b lo hiivci ifw divine 
of ih& fiiUy 

[“he jvsLii^ye MSS, including do rujt li»ve this which appar¬ 

ently wffS ddeled by Ibn KbaiJuii viMy eiriy ms HUjuerfbioufti in view mf soldi 
liiler retnafkn as those below^ pp. iffj) qM iTa. 

^Tkli<f| aridM: (tlumji Gmrks, . , 

Sw p, \ \y, Mbove. Sec 4lso below. 
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the Slavs. The reason for tliis is that their remoteness from 
being iem[>erate produces in them a disposition and chiiriicter 
similar to those of the dumb ariinials, and they become corre- 
sptindingly remote from Uimianity. The same also applies to 
their religious conditions. They are ignorant of prophecy and 
do noi have a religious law, except for the small minority that 
lives near the temperate regions. (ITiis minority includes,) 
for instunce, the Abyssinlans, who are neighbors of tlie 
Yemenites and have been Gliristians from pre-Islamic and 
Islamic times dow'ii to the present; and the Mall, tlie 
Gawgaw, and the Tahnir who live close to the Maghrib and, 
ai this time, are Muslims. They are said to have adopted 
Islam in the seventh [thirteenth] century. Or, hi die nortli, 
there are those Slav, European Christian, and Turkish nations 
thut have adopted Chrisimnity. All the other inliabitants of 
the intemperate zones in the iiouth and in the north are 
ignorant of all religion. (Religious) scholarship is lacking 
anujiig them. All tlteir conditions are remote from thojsc of t, jjj 
huinan licings and close to those of wild animals. *'And He 
creates what you do not know." ^ 

'fhe (foregoing statement) is not contradicted by (he 
exiatence of the Yemen, the Hadramawt, al-Ahqdf, the 
Hijiiz, the YamSmah, and adjacent regions of the Arabian 
Peninsula in the first and second zoties. As we have men- 
tioned,’“^* the Arabian Peninsula is surrounded by the sea on 
three sides- Die humidity'of (the sc.i) infiuencea the humidity 
in the air of ( the .Arabian Peninsula). This duninishes the diy - 
iicss and rntempemnee that (otherwise) the heat would cause. 
Because of the humidity from the sea, the Arabian Peninsula 
is to some degree temperate. 

Genealogists who had no knowledge of the true nature 
oi' things imagined tViat Negroes arc the children of Ham, 
the son of Noah, and that they were singled out to be black 
as tlie result of Noah's curse, which produced Ham's color 


•" Qur'an m.H («). 
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and the slaver)/ CJod ItiAicied it|x.trt his (i<>j%c«nilants. It is 
mentioned in the Torah that Noah ctiTsed his son Ham. 
No reference is nuide there to blackness. Tlie curse includeti 
no mure than that 1 lam's descenclams should t)C the staves of 
Ins brothers' descendants. To attribute t)u* blackness of the 
Negroes to Ham, reveals di-sregard of the true nature ofheat 
and cold and of the influenee they e.xercbie upon the air 
(climate) and upon tire creatures that come into being in it. 
The black color (of skin) common to the inJiabltanis of the 
first and secojid iones is the result of the composition of 
the air in which they live, and whief) comes about under the 
Influence of the greatly increased iieat in the soudt. Tlie sun 
is at the zenith there nvlce a year at short intervals. In (al¬ 
most) all seasons, tlie sun is in culmination for a long time. 
The light of the sun^ therefore, is pleiitiful.*” People tlicre 
have (to undergo) a very severe summer, and their skins tuni 
black because of the excessive heat. Something similar ha|>^ 
, pens in the two corresponding zones to the north, the seventh 
and sixth zones. Tltere, a white color (of skin) is common 
among the inhabitants, likesvise the result of the composition 
of Ute air in wliieh they Uv'e, and which comes about under the 
influence of the excessive cold in the north. Ihe sun is always 
on the horizon within t!te visual field (of the human observer), 
or close to it. It never asreuda to tlie zenith, nor even (gets) 
close to it. The heat, therefore, is weak in tius region, and the 
cold severe in (almost) all .seasons, [n consequence, the color 
of the inhabitants is white, and they tend to have little body 
hair, further consequences of the excessive cold are blue 
eyes, freckled skin, and blond hair. 

The fifth, foitrih, and third zones occupy an intermediate 
position. They have an abundant share of temperance,**^ 
which is the golden mean, llie fourth zone, being the one 


♦••t'f Gen, **Sce p. me, ibove, 

iit)itrv¥ thf<mghun:i dut ctijhpter, ibt s^ine Arabic word ii 
by tt)n Kluldiiii ii) ilMijfiiitW' tcTii|ierat<ness of diinate nod living cundi- 
tioRs, ind ih# rssuliing tetnpcra/icc of inoral 
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most nearly in tlvc fenter, i?! as icniperate ai^can he. We have 
mentioned tliat before.®* The physique and character of its 
inhubttanis are temperate to the (high) degree necessitated 
by the composition of the air in which they live. The third and 
fifth /ones lie on cither side of the fourth, but tliey are less 
centrally located. '1 hey arc closer to die hot stjutli beyond the 
third ^oneatid the cold nordt beyond the fifth zone. However, 
they do not become iiitemiJcrate, 

Tlie four other zones are intemperate, and the phvfilque 
and character of their inhabitants show it. The first and 
second zones are e.'ccessively hot and black, and the sisth 
and seventh zones cold and white. The inhabitants of tlie first 
and second zones in the south ore called the Abysslntaas, the 
Zanj, and the Sudanese ( Negroes). 'Hjcse arc synonyms used 
to designate the (particular) nation that has ttimed Ifiack. The 
name ■'Abvssinians," however, is restricted to those Negroes 
who live opposite Mecca and the Vemen, and tiie name 
"Zanj" is restricted to those w-ho live alnng the indimi Sea. 
These naincs arc not given to them because of an (alleged) 
descent from n black human being, be it Ham or •!«}' One else* 
Negroes from tlie south who settle in the temperate fourth 
zone or in the scventli zone that tends tow'iird whiteness, are 
found to produce descendants whose color gradually ttinis 
white in tlie course of time. Vice versa, inhabitants from tlie 
north or from the fourth zone w'lio settle in the south produce 
descendants whose color turns black. 'Tliis shows that color is 
cnmlitinned by the com ion of the air. In hb rajas poem 
on medicine, Avicenna said: 

Wiere the Zan] live is a heat that changes their bodies 
Until ilieir skins arc covered all over wdlli block. 

*rhe Slavs acquire whiteness 
Until their skins turn soft.™ 

See p. 1 ffT, ibove. 

»Cf. the tnmglJrion of .^vifcnni’s pmni hy K. Opita ii» gttdiw wd 
Stydien sw UnckitiU dtr .Viium'intmvhiijitn dtr Mrdisin, VU^ (lijss), 
Ifiv, vv. so-5t. Itw nunc work appear# to liave been the Kih>ie<3 of a study 
hy It. Jahicr and A. Nouieddiiie, in /f'"* (ingm /<» du A‘k:jV(«t 
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Ttie IrihaWtants of the nortti arc not called by thtiir color, 
because the people wiw establiJslied ihc convent ional mean¬ 
ing of words were themselves white. Huis. whiteness was 
something usual and common (to tliem), anti they did not see 
anvthing sufficiently remarkable in it to cause them to use it 
as a specitic terra. 'rliereforCt the inhabitants of the nortlt, the 
Turks, die Slavs, the Tughazghust, tlie Khazars, the Alam, 
most of ihc Eurojtean Christians, the Gog and Magog are 
found to be separate nations^ and numerous races called Ity 
a variety of names. 

ITte inhabitants of the middle zones are temperate in 
their physique and character and in their ways of life. They 
have all the naturnl conditions necessary For a civilized lite, 
such as W'ays of making a living, dwellings, crafts, sciences, 
pttVilical leadership, and royal authority. They thus have had 
(various manifestations of) propliecy, religious grttup, 
i, j 5 # dynasties, religious laws, sciences, countries, cities, buildings, 
iiorticulture, splendid crafts, and everything else that is 
temperate. 

Now, among the inhabiunts of these zones aboui whom 
%ve have historical information arc, for instance, the Arabs, 
the Byzantmea (Rum), the Persians, the Isniclitca. the 
Greeks, the Indians, and the Chinese. Wlien gejicalogisi.s 
noted differejices between these rial ions, iheir distinguishing 
mark.'! and characteristics, they considered these to K* due tt) 
their (different) descents, 'iliey declared all the Negro inhab¬ 
itants of the south to he descembnts of I lam. They had mis¬ 
givings alxHit their color and therefore undertook to report 
the afore-mentioned silly stoty-. They declared all or most of 
the inhabitants of the nortli to be the descendants of japheth, 
arnf they declared most of the temperate nittions, who in- 

de Gynkdkgit tL d'OtaUiTi^vi [1902), pp, fsi-^u. intJ vf a new «liii(m »ihI 
crsniilntion h)' ilie sanie python, publtsihed In 

CSti tile $tibjcrt of the i?nfin of Thfc bbek and the white culura of ftkin, cf. 
4li£» (Cdnj^ t, asa f. 

Se^ n. to this duipinr, Jttwvc. 

™ iiid ri havt ''names,** 
t-T, bfciWh p. 
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habit the cemral regions, who cultivate the scietices and 
crafts, and who possess religious groups and religious laws 
as well as political leadership and royal autlionty, to be the 
tlescendants of Shem. Even if the genealogical conatruction 
w ere correct, it would be the result of mere guesswork, not ol 
cogent, logical argutnentation. It would tnercly be a 
metvt of fact. It would not imply that the mhahitants of me 
south are called "Abyssiniaits" and "Negroes'* because they 
are descended from "black** Ham. The genealogists were led 
into this error by their belief that the only reason for differ¬ 
ences between nations b in their descent. Tills is not 
Distinirtiorwi between races or nations are in some cases due 
to 3 different descent, as in the case of the Arabs, the Israel¬ 
ites, and the Persians. In other cases, they arc caused by 
geographical location and (physical) marks, as m the case of 
the ZaJij {Negroes), the Abyssinians, the Slavs, and the black 
(Sudanese) Negroes. Again, In other cases, they are caused 
bv rusioin and distingui^jhing characteristics, as well as by 
descent, as in the case of the Arabs. Or. they may be caused 
bv anything else among the conditions, qualtttes, and features 
peculiar to the different naiUms. But to generalize and say 
that the itiliabUiints of a specific geographical location m tlie 
south or in the north are the descendants of such-aiid-sucb a 
well-known person because they have a common color, trait, 
or (physical) mark which that (alleged) forefather had, is 
one of tliose errors which are causetl by disregard, (tioth) of 
the true nature of created beings and of geographical facts. 
(There also is disregard of the fact that the physical circum¬ 
stances and environment) are subject to changes that affect 
later generations; they do not necessarily remam unchanged 
‘nds is how God pjoceeds with His servant^ And 
verily, you will not be able to change God's way. _ 


wcf. tjudin 99.^ («4); 95A9 (*0; 
ttlMi nfkn^nslatod. "Tfou will not find any dutip in Owl» ^ 

given >1. ihe mrShaldSi's 

bv the Pronbet. It would he dLETlcult lo be certaih about Ibn hhaWim s undn 







FOURTH rHEKATORY DISCUSSION 


The ia/iiunte cf the ear (c/iiMJV-) upon humnn ehamefer. 


W E®® H AVE SEEN that Nfgroes are in general fhar- 
actetized by levhy, escitabilityf and great emotional¬ 
ism. 'lliey arc found eager to dance whenever they hear a 
melody**® They are everywhere described as stupids The 
real rea.son for these (opinion-s) is that, as has L»een shown by 
philosophers in the proper place, joy and gladness are due to 
expansion and difFusion of the animal spirit, t^atlfiGSS tn due 
to the opposite, namely, contraction and conientratinn of the 
animal spirit, li has been shown tliat heat expands and 
rarefies air and vapors and increases their quantity. A drunken 
person experiences inexpressible joy and gladness, because 
the vapor of the spirit in hb heart is pervaded by natural heat, 
which tlie power of the w'ine generates in his spirit. The 
spirit, as: a result, expands, and liiere is joy. Likewise, when 
those who enjoy a hot bath inhale the air of the bath, so that 
I, jiS? the heat of the air entcr-t their spirits ajid makes them hot, 
they are found to exjwriencc jny. It often happens tlint they 
start singing, as singing has Us origin in gladness. 

Now, Negroes live in the hot antie (of the earth), Hait 
dominates their temi^einmem and formation. Therefore, they 
have in their spirits an amount of heat t'otTe.siwMiditig to that 
in their bodies and that of the ztmt in which they live. In 

=1 Cf. lasawi^ pp, 4er f, 

t f. R. Dozj i/iiifffldl aiidiiipa^ XIV ^ i^i. j.imJ S^uf*piemail at/z 

arabii, U, miL tX A. Mija, tMt H/namaitct </« hMm 

(Uciflclbctgp p. Ifi7, For tlie lhi?or^ that pi,|JBrijicffi autj 

iif xUa inijnal tpiiii ciyse jd? or adneafl, c£ F. Hniwar in E^ ly 

hhilH, p, I St, 
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rt>mparisoii with ihe spirits of the inhabitants of the fourth 
2 uiie, theirs are hotter aiid,coTiseqijeTiily. more espandwl. As 
a result, ihev are more quickly moved to joy ami frladness, 
anti they are merrier, ExcitahlUty is the direct consequence. 

In the .same way, the inhabitants of t-oasial regions are 
somewhat similar to rise inhabitants ot the south* llie air in 
whirh they live is verv mvtch hotter because of the reflection 
of the light and the rays of (tlte sun from) the surface of the 
sea- Therefore, their share in the qualitie-s resulting from 
heat, tlnit is, joy and levity, is larger than that of the [inhabit 
ants of) cold aiid hilly or mountahious couiimes. To a degree, 
this may !)c observed In the Inhabitams of the Jarid in tlie 
third zone. I'he heat is abundant in it and in the air them, 
since it lies south of the coastal plains and hills. Another 
example is furnished by the Egyptians. Egypt lies at about 
the same latitude as the Jarid, The Egyptians are dominated 
by ioyfulne.'is, levity, and disregard for the future. They store 
no provisions of food, neither for a month nor a year ahead, 
but purchase most of it (daily) in the market. Fe;£ in the 
Maghrib, on the other liantl, lies inliUid (and is) surroundetl 
1>V cold hills. Its iiihabitanis can l>e observed m look sad and 1. 
gloomy aiwl to he too much concerned for the iuiure, Al- 
tliough a man in Fez might have jiroviMons of wheat stored, 
sufficient to Iasi him fur years, he always goes to the market 
earlv to buy his food tor the day, because he is afraid to 
WM.suJDti imv of his hoaftlfitl foodi 

If one j'ays attention to this sort of thing in tlte variotis 
zones and countries, the influence of the varying quality ot the 
air upon the chai”acter (of the inltabitauis) will become ap¬ 
parent- God is "the Creator, the Knowing One.” >“ 

Al-Mas’ildT uiulertook to uivcstigaie the reason for the 
levity, excitability', and emotionalism in Negrt'cs, and at¬ 
tempted to explain it. However, he did no better ihaii to 
report, on the authority of Galen and Ya'qub b. Ufliiq al- 
Kindi, tiiat the reason is a w-eakness of their brains whidt 

“Qur'in la.a® t«‘)‘ 
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results in a weakness of their intellectThis is an incon^ 
elusive and unproven statement. "God guides whomever He 
wants to guide/’ 

«Cf. i1-M»«'uiU, MvrSj atih-dialmb. I, (»+f. Fiu i!w ftmoui fiktb- 
cEtinirf (J»ilo*apliieT tl-KindJ, «w C-AL, 1, Si^pL, 1, H9.E- From 

amung ll« mmiy rcoeni puWioliouKajTKernlnglilm, we may menrien M, ‘A. 
Abu Httlah, at-Kindiiit~JidiaJ\yiik{t^mi, isf®-7a/mS0~S3), Cf also 

R. Waller, ‘'TIh; Rise of Ulunlc PtiiloMpby," Ormit Ul (mso}, 

*>* t^ae (IM), Sia (409), eit 



FIFTH PHEFATOHY DISCUSSION 


OtfffTtnof with ngarti ta abanUiUia •»</ scarcity of 
food lit thf various nksAiUd ngims ('uraran) and kaiv 
they affect the hsiman body and characUf* 


I T=" SHOCLD BE KKOWjs that tiot all the temperate 
zones have an abundance of food* nor do all their in¬ 
habitants lead a comfortable life. In some parts, the inhabit¬ 
ants enjoy an abundance of grain, seasonings, wheat, and 
fruits, because the soil is well balanced and good for plants 
and there Ls an abundant civilization. And then, in other 
parts, the land is strewn with rocks, and no seeds or herbs 
grow at all. There, the inhabitants have a very hard time, 
liistartces of sucli people are the mhaliitants of the yijSz and 
tlie Yemen, or the Veiled §inh.ijah who live Ui the desert of 
the Maghrib on the fringes of the sandy deserts which lie be¬ 
tween the Berbers and the Sudanese Negroes. All of them 
lack all grain and seasoiiingH. Their nourishment and ftjod is 
milk and meal. Another such people U the Arabs who roam 
the waste regions. They may get grain and seasonings from 
the lulls, hut this is the case only at certain times and is 
possible only under the eyes of the militia which protects 
{the hill counn-y). VVliatever they get is little, because they 
have little money. They obtain no more than the bare neces¬ 
sity. and sometimes less, and in no case enough for a com¬ 
fortable or abundant life. They are mostly fountl restricted 
to milk, which is for them a verj' good substitute for wheat. 
In .spite of this, the desert people who lack grain and season- 

« Cf. InMwip PP- ^7-4^. 
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ings are found to be bealthiur in bodv and belter in character 
than the hill people who have plenty of everything. "Ilveir 
eomplexionii are clearer* their bodies cleimcr, their ftgures 
more perfect and better* their characters loss intemperaie, 
and their minds keener as far as knowledge and jwreeption 
are concerned, Tliis is attested liy experience in all these 
groups. There is a great difference in this respect between 
the Arabs and Berbers (on the one hand], and the Veiled 
(Berbers) and the inhabitants of the hills (on the other). 
*l*his fact is ktiown to ttiose who have inv'estigated the matter. 

As to the rea.wn for it, it may iie tentatively suggested 
that a great amount of food and the moisture it contains 
generate ]>emiciou.s .superfluous matters in the liody, whidi, 
in rum, produce a dispro]M)rtioriate widening of the body, its 
t, ts» well as many eomipt, putrid humors, Tlie result is a |>alc 
complexion and an ugly figure, because the person has too 
mucti flesh, as we have stated. When the moisture vvith its 
evil vapors ascends to the brain, tlie mind and ihe ability to 
tliink are dulled. The result is stupidity, carolessnes.s, and a 
general intemperance. Tliis can Iw exemplified by comixiring 
the animals of waste regions and barren habitats, such as 
gazelles, wild cows (wa/ij), ostriches, giraffes, onagers, and 
(wild) buffaloes (cows, iMi/ijr}, with their counterparts among 
the animals that live in liilfs, coastal plains, and ferlile pas¬ 
tures, There is a big diflerence ftetween them with regard to 
the glo.sslness of tlicirooat, iheir shape and appearance, ihe 
pi-o|>ortkin5 of their limbs, and their sharpness of percep¬ 
tion.”^ The gazelle is the counterpart of the goat, and the 
girafie that of the camel; the onagers and (wild) buffaloes 
(cows) are identical with (domestic) donkeys and oxen (and 
cows). Still, there is a wide liifTerence between them. TIic 
<»nly reason for it is tfie fact that the abundance of food in the 
hills produces pernicious superfluous matters and corrupt 
humors in the bodies of the domestic animals, the influence 

™ I htt KhaltIfLit htsjujit ittoiiiiiiuil thtftn u btloiiEitia te tbe funtitr jnxiatt. 
t'f, A. .Schinunet, th» Chaiiiiin, p. au (n, sj). 

“ Cf. pp. NIow. 
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of whidi shows on them. Hunger, on the other hsnri, may 
greiidy inipro\'e the physique and shape of tlie animals of the 
waste regions. 

l*he same observations apply to human beings. We find 
tlwt liie inhabitants of fertile zones where the products of 
and ajitttial husbandry as w'ed as seasonings and 
fruUs are plcmiful, are. as a rule, tlesciibed as stupid in mind 
and coarse in body. This is the case with those Berbers who 
have plenty of seasonings and wheat, as compared with those 
who lead u frugal life and are restricted to barley or ditrra, 
.such as the MasmOdali Berbers atid the Inhabitants of as^Sus 
and tlie Ghumarah. The latter are superior both intellectually 
and physically. The same applies in general to tlie bihabiiants 
of die Maghrib who have plenty uf seasonings and tine wheat, 
as coToparod with the mhabititiiis of Spam in whose country 
butter i.s altogether lacking ami whose principal food Js duira. 
'l"he Spaniards are found to have a shai'pness ol intellect, a 
nimhlcness of body, and a receptivity for tnsiruction such as 
no one else has. The same abo applies to the inhabitants of 
rural regions of the Maghrib as compared with the inhabit¬ 
ants of settled areas and cities. Both use many seasonings and 
live in abundance, but the town dwellers only aw them after 
they luive been prepied and cooked and .softened by ad¬ 
mixtures, riiey thus lose their lieavlness and become less 
substotitiah Principal foods are the meat of sheep and chick¬ 
ens. They do not use butter because of its tastelcssness, 
nierefore the moisture m their food is small, and it brings 
only a few pernicious auperfiuoua matters into their bodies. 
Consequently, tlie bodies of the urban population are found 
to be [not e delicate than those of the inhabitants of tlit desert 
who live a imrd life. Likewise, those inhabitants of the desert 
who ore used to liunger are found to liave in their bodies no 
superfluous matters, thick or thin. 

It .vhould be known tint the influence of abundance upon 
ihe body is apparent even in itiatters of religion and divine 
worship. The frugal inhabitants of the desert and those of 
settled areas who have accustometi themselves to hunger and 
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to abjitmenre from pleasures are found to be more religious 
and more ready for divine worship than people who live in 
luxury and abundance. Indeed, ii can l>e observed tlwt there 
are fe^v religious people in towns and cities, in as much as 
people there are for tlie most part olnlurate and careless, 
which is connected with the use of much meat, seasonings, 
and fine wheat. The existence of pious men and ascetics is, 
therefore, restricietl to the desert, whose inliabitams eat 
frugally. Likewise, the condition of the inhabitants within a 
single city can be observed to differ according to the different 
distribution of luxury and abundance. 

It can also be noted tliat those people who, whether they 
inhabit the desert or settled areas and cities, live a life of 
abundance and have all the good things to cat, die more 
quickly than others when a drought or ^mint comeit upon 
them. This is the case, for instance, with the Berbers of the 
Maghrib and the inhabitants of the city of fez. and, as we 
hear, of Lgypt (Cairo), it is not so with the .^rahs who in¬ 
habit waste regions and deserts, or w'nh the inliabitants of 
regions where the date palm grows :md w'hose principal food 
is dates, or with tlie present-day inhabitants of Ifriqiyah 
whose prini'ipal food is barley and olive oil, or with the in¬ 
habitants of Spam whose principal food is duira and olive oil, 
VV'hen a drought or a famine strikes them, it does not kill as 
many of them as of the other group of people, and few, jf any, 
die of hunger. As a reason for that, it may tentatively be 
suggested that the stomachs of those who have everything in 
abundance and are used to seasonings atid, in particular, to 
butter, acquire moisture in addition to their basic constitu¬ 
tional moisture, and (the moisture they are used to) eventu¬ 
ally becomes excessive. Then, when (eating) habits are 
thwarted by small quantities of food, by lack of aeasorimgs, 
and by the use of coarse footl to which it is uimcciistometi, the 
stomach, which is a very weak part of the body aitd for tliai 
reason considered one of the vital parts, socm dries out and 
romracts. Sickness and sudden death are prompt consequences 
to the man whose stomach is in this condition, I’hose who die 
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in famines are of iheir previtms habitual stale of t. 

satiation, mil of the hunger that now aiiiicts them for the Krst 
time. In those who are acciutomed to thirsi and to doing 
without seasonings and butter, the basic moiature, width is 
good for all natural foods, always stays witliin its proper 
liinita and docs not increase. Thus, their stomachs are not 
atfk'tetl by dryness or intemperance in consequence of a 
change of nouri^hment. As a rule, they escape tlie fate that 
awaits others on account of the abundance of their food and 
the greit of seascnings in it. 

llie basic thing to know is that foodstuffs, and whether to 
use or not to use them, are matters of custom. Whoever ac¬ 
customs himself to a particular type of food that agrees witli 
him becomes used to it- He hTids it painful to give it up or to 
make any changes (in his diet)» provided (the type of food) is 
not something that does not fiilBli tlie (real) purfiuse offiH^d, 
such as poison, or tilkoloids,*" or anything excessively in¬ 
temperate, Whatever can l)e used as food and is agreeable 
may be used as customary food. If a man accustoms himself 
to the use of milk and vcgetiibles initead of wheat, until (the 
use of rliem) gets to be his custom, milk and vegetables be¬ 
come fur him (bis habitual) food, and he definitely lias no 
longer any need for wheat or grains. 

The same applies to those who have accustomed them¬ 
selves to suffer hunger and do vidthout food. Such things are 
rcpirtcd about trauiod (ascetics), We hear rvmarkable things 
about men of this l)T>c. 'Hiose who have no knowledge of 
things of the sort can scarcely believe them. Tlie explanation 
lies in custom. Once tjie soul gets used to something, it be¬ 
comes part of its make-up and nature, because (tlie soul) is 
able to lake on many colorings. If thrtiugh gradual training it 
has become used to hunger, (hunger) becomes a natural 
custom of the soul. 

The assumption of physicians that hunger causes death is 

'jlvnai iiieiins. ill parriwibr. ■'ihirsiiJig iifwf tniUi.” 

Cf. BirHTiluci, [j. 544. TiiUi^ may tw ^pecijioiily Euplvoruia, Uif below« 
p. I Si is as a (general lerni for alkaloids takKn cathiirtio. 
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IBS not corrett, cxcqtt when a pcrsiin l*i sudtJonly tft 

hunger and is eiuirely cm otl'from food. Them the stomadi is 
isolated, and comracts an illness that may he fatal. Wlicn, 
however, the amount of food one eats is slowly defrepsed by 
gradual training, there is no danger of (.hialh. Hie ailcpts of 
Siilism piictice(surh gradual abstinence from food), Gradual- 
ncss is also necessary when one gives up the tmining, Wure a 
person suddenly to return to hi^ original diet, he might die. 
llierefore, he must end the training as he starteii ii, ihat is, 
gradually, 

Wc personally saw a person who had taken no food for 
forty’ or more coiLsecutive days. Our t//cJYh/ts were present at 
the murt of Sultan Abu l-Hasan when two women froin 
Alge«:iras and Rotula were pre,sentcd to him, who had for 
years abstained from all food, Their story became know n. 
They were examined, and ilie mailer w as found lo be correct. 
The women corninued this way until dicy diet!. Many person.? 
wc used to know restricted Themselve.s to (a diet ofj goat's 
milk. Tliey drank from the udder sumetimt* during the day or 
at breakfast.*”" This was their only food for filiecn vears. 
There arc many others (who live similarly), It should not lie 
considered unlikely, 

It should [jc known thai everybody who Is able to RufUT 
hunger or eat only little, is physiculiy bolter off if he stays 
hungry than if he eats loo much. Hunger lias a £icurable 
Intluence on the health and well-being of IkkIv and intt-llei i, 
as Wi-e have stated. This may lie cxvinplified by ihe diilercni 
, tf/f influence of various kinds of food upon tlic Ixxly. We oliserve 
that those persons who live on the meat of strong, large- 
bodied animals grow up as a (strong and hirge-l>i.>ilic.-il) race. 
Comparison of the inhahitant.s of the dest-n wiili those of 
settled areas shows this. The same applies to persons who 
live on the mil k and meat of camels, nits itiHuences their 

The Merin'iijl dI Kc* who mled frvm i.ist m i.i.vi itv| w.-i» i1,|l i«etle- 
resspr Ilf Ahu 'Irtin, under wlunn Itifi HliultlEiJi cjinc lu F«. 

°’*Or, "when krenkinf; (licir fast." Iliij imv be iIhj prefemlilf iraiisb' 
tioti, even ihuugU Itm Klialdun dwi* nui ttem m thinJi of asceiu;B a* this 
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cbar^cttr, 50 tint they hcconme patient, perseverinfri atid able 
u> carry hiadsi, as is the case with raincls,*** Tlieir stomaclis 
also grow to In? healthy and Hiugti an the stomachs of camels. 
They are not beset bv anv feebleiics? or weakness, nor are 

m V « 

they afFt>ctcil by misvholesomc focwlj a* others are. They may 
take strong (alkaloid) cathartics uiiadulterated to purify their 
Ijellies, sucli as, for itiatance, utiripe colocynths, Tkapsiti 
gar^itnicit, and Euphorbia. Tlteir stomachs do not suffer any 
harm from tlicm. But if (lie inhabitants of settled areas, whose 
stomachs ba^e Ijecome delicate because of their .soft diet, 
were to partake of them, ileath would come to them distantly, 
because (these cathartics} have poisonous qualities. 

An indicatiott of the uiHiiciice of food upon the body is a 
fact that has been mciitioncd by agricultural scholars *** and 
ob-SErvGtl by men of exi>erience, tliat w hen the eggs of chick¬ 
ens which have Ixfen fed on grain cooked in taimel dung, are 
set to hatch, the chicks come out as large as can he imagined. 
One does not even have to cook any grain to feed them; one 
increlv smears camel dung on the eggs set to hatch, and ttic 
chickens that come out are extremely large. There arc many 
similar things. 

When we observe die ^’artous ways in which food exer¬ 
cises an influence upem iKiilics, there can be no doubt that 
hunger also exercises an influence upon them, because two 
opposites idllow die same pattern widi regard to exeitising 
on influence nr not cven ising an influem-e. Hunger iiifluejwtes 
the bitdy in that il keeps it free from corrupt superfluities and 
mixed fluids tliat destroy Ixidy and intellect, in the .‘jame way 
that fiHxi influenced the (original) existence of the body. 

God is omniscient. 

“*Thi* rvnuirk Winiri an 1- Mimriirr** truu^latiwii iJf Urn 

Itiuibnyl, |_j Fdjru^ cifj fiivafiem (Piiris^ p* The ^UEhuf Pf ^ht 

appoiidix, liowevtr* is iiO! rkw: fnurteJ&nrlm:Efitijry ihn UmlliHiyi^ <ir any other 
old author^ but the modem Mu^mTnnd Puaiiii. Cr. II« fiHT, 

lAi [hCGpIv fiiimillttr with HorU? ou apricultiire ludi difi 
ct IhiIow. Cf. hUg n. 1^1 to Hl i\\ 
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'iOw ^mtriLff tyfes <jf Ai^pxt 42 ;j brings st'fto fciw 
jupennilurai petKfp^Jon eMfr tkruugh tidtural MspfrfUma 
ikmvgh pranlfd fy d ditfVisitfn ^ 

^nd dirarn viihm- 


I T SHOULD BE ENo^'N tli^it God has choijen cumin In- 
cllvlduaU. He honored them by addressing (theni)^ He 
created tliem so that they niiglit know Him. Me made them 
coiincciing links between Himself and His servants. (Tiiuse 
individual) are to acquaint tlietr fellow toen with wha: is 
good for them and to urge them to let themselves be gqided 
aright. They are to make it their task to keep (their fellow 
men) out of the Bre of lleli and to show them the path to 
salvation. The knowledge that God gave those individuals, 
and the w'onders He manifested through their statements, 
indicated that there exist things beyond iho reach of man, 
that can be learned only from God through the mediation of 
(these individuab), and that (these individuals themselves) 
cannot know unless God instructs them in them. Muhammad 
said; "Indeed, I know only what God taught me,” It slmuld 
be known that the information they give is intrinsicaUy and 
necessarily true, as will bcctime clear when the reality of 
prophet^y is explained. 

The sign by which this ty|jc of Iniman being can be 
recognized is that, in the state of inspiration, they seem to he 
removed from those who are present. This is accojtipanied bv 
a feeling of being choked that looks like swooning or uncon¬ 
sciousness but has nothing to do with either.*^" In reality, it 


**"Cf. as+as, below. 
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is nti immersion in encounter with the spiiituuJ king¬ 

dom» the result of perceptions congeniul to ihetn but entirely 
foreign to the (ordinary) perceptions of men. (These extraor- u its 
dinaiy peixseptions) are then brought down to the level of 
human twreeptions in the fonn of some speech sound the 
person (who receives the revelation) hears and is able to 
to utiderstand, or in the form of an individual delivering the 
divine message to him* This state (of remoteness) tlien 
leaves tiim, but he retains the content of the given revelation. 

\\'hcn Muhammad was asked almut revelation, he said; “At 
times, it comes to me like tive ringing of a bell. This affects 
me most. Wltcn it leaves me, I have retained what was said. 

At other times, the angel appears to me in the form of a man, 
lie talk.'! to me, and I retain the tilings he says.” During 
that (process, the person who receives the revelation) show's 
inexplicable signs of strain and chohitig. A tradition says; 
“Tliere was some anxiety in connection with tlie revelation 
that lie had to calm," ^ *A*isbab said; 'The revelation would 
come to him on very cold days. Nevertheless, when it left 
him, there was sweat on his forehead," God says in the 
Qur’an: "We shall lay upon you a heavy message."’** 

Because the act of receiving revelations leads to such 
conditions, the polytheists used to accuse the prophets of 
being possessed (by jinii). They said; "He has a jiniii as his 
doubleganger, or companion." The outward appearance of 
the condition they observed misled them. ”ile whom God 
leads astray has no guide," “** 

Another sign by w'hich inspued human beings can be 
recognized is tlic fact that {even) before receiving revelations, 
they are good, imtocent, and averse to any blamew’orthy, 
sinful action. This is what is meant by 'isttiah (immunity from 
smand error, infaUibility). It looks as if. by nature, tliey were 
ilispuscd to avoid anti shun blameworthy actions, and as if 

*!* Cf. al-Biihltiri, ed. Krchl (Ijeidtrn, teGe-ISOS), I. 4. 

«' Cf. Ml., I. C: IV, 4!». Cf. also Cuneordaitct, fll, 78t, Cf. p. aol, belf>'», 

*** Cf. sl^Bukhiri, t, 4. 

“ qur'lti 7SJ {i}. 

*« (^r'wi is.Si (ssj; («+), as isT); +o.S 9 (sa), 
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such actions were the neprJtiort of their vtrry nature. Accord¬ 
ing to (the sound tr44ition of) the 'iVhen Muhammad 

was a young man he carried stones with tiis unde al-',^hbds 
for the restoration of the Ka'baJi, I le u as carrying thorn in his 
cloak, and thus, he was undressed, ( As this was nniieconnng,) 
he fell down in a swoon that lasted until he was covered with 
his cloak.(On another iKxasiun,) he \va,s invited to a 
wedding pany where there was much inorrymakinE. He fell 
fast asleep, and slept until riie sun I'tise, Thus, lit* had nothing 
to do with the thitigs the others did on that occasion, tiod 
kept him from all tliat. It wa,*! bis nature, lie even avoided 
food that was considered objectionable. Thus, he never 
touched onions or garlic. When he was asked al>out it, he 
said; *T communicate with One witlt whom you do not 
communicate-" 

Attention should be paid (in tliis connection) to what 
Muhamtiiud told Khadijah about the revelation when he first 
experienced it, and she wauled to know w hat it was like. Site 
asked him to embrace hor, and when he did so. It left him. 
l^hadljiJi, thereupon, said that it was an angel, ami not a 
devil, meaning that (a devil) would not come close to a 
w'oinan. She also asked him whai garments he liked [lesf (for 
the angel) to wear during the ri vcbtion, and he rejilieti, 
"White and green ones.*' UTicrcupon Khadtjah .said iliat it 
was an angel, meaning that green and white arc ti:e colors of 
goodness and of the angels. Black, on the other hand, is the 
color of evil and of the devils. ’Hiere are other such stories, 

-Another sign by which (inspirctl humnn beings can Iw 
recognized) Ls the fact ihai diey make propaganda for religion 
and divine worship by means of prayer, alrrvsgiving, and 

“‘"tliij 4iJ«* not fHcr to Mulminmiiij't ilercisKn] in tfie qiiarTe} mer fhe 
tuiiiwr of rrpliicing the Hlack Sutin:. t-l-g^enJ tdln ihit kv hwi it plared ujicm a 
Karmen I and liftwl into |mii(ioii Ly SL-wml rival gruaiif., It rufcra to Muham¬ 
mad ’» carry urdinary «iairR» to help ^^ itli llic reiKwitimi. Cl. al-Bukhilri, 

h *utJ, Tor vnriatiuiu in the jftory, inev, for iniuiw, I tin Keildr, 
HMydi. II. fisr r., or Ibn ^yylil-an-nia,' L'> Ja (Caim, i siP/iliS"- 

SB), l.-w f.wlMsrt wealBo fljvJ ihe Jtory of the wedding. Cf. ilw T. Amlrjie, 
ZJir Piwn* itfaAatwatfA . . - , pp, JS4 Cl I. Goldziher in £{. i,v. 

*“Cf, «i-BuWiiri, flfaA/i, I. atSi IV, *mU. Cf. ilao Htiotihaok, p, issi. 
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chastity, Kb;n1ijah, as well as Abii Rahr. ttwk rhatfiwduft) as 
proof of Muhaitimatfs trutlifulness, ITiey diJ not need atiy 
fiirthpr proof of Iiis mbsion l>eyond his miuluct and character. 
According to (the sound tradition of) the Sahth, wheji Hera- 
clhis razeivttd the Prophet's letter in which he w'as asked to 
become a Muslim, he is said to have called the Qurjshites 
who could W found in his country, among them Abu Sufyan, 
and to have asked them about Muhammad's condition. One 
of die questions he asked contenied the things Muhammad 
commanded them to do. A bn Sufyan's reply was: "Prayer, 
almsgiving, gifts, and chastity," Similar replies were given 
to all the other questions Heraclius asked. Ke radius' roni- 
tnent was: "If it is all really as you say, he is a prophet and he (, iw 
will take possession of this very ground upt>n which I Htn 
staniiing." The "chastity" to which llcracUus referred is 
*isniah (iminiin'fty from sin and error, infalliliiUty). It is worth 
noting that Heradius considered and propaganda for 

religion and divine %sorship as proofs of the gentuneness of a 
propheticai mission, and did not require a mirucle. lliis story, 
therefore, is proof timt these qualities are among the signs of 
prftfihecy- 

^Xjiotlier sign by which (inspired human livings can he 
recogntieiJ) is the fact that tiiey huvp pre.srige among their 
people. According to (the sound tradition of) the ^‘ihth, Ciod 
"sent no prophet who did not enjoy the protection of lits 
people." *“ Another recension reads: . , who did not 

enjoy wealtlt among his people." This is aUJ lakim's cor¬ 
rection of the two yu/d/is.®" According to (the .sound tradition 
of) tlie JfuMft. Abd Siifyan replied lo Henidius’ question con- 

* Cf. Il-Bulih.lri, 1, 7 r., BTUI, for fiirtluir reforetifes, 

p. e«. C(. dltfi til'low, »:=*“, 

*“Cf. jlJfij fip. iiud 4t+, ImjIuw, 

Cr. tlnwjfJiinr*, 1, hWJUJ- Siiitfl rln; rcrctt-nfij to "weitiit" wbs irw 
ii{ipmpri:itc In the case of MuliamdiBji. "wtilih" tuti bcn> esplturitnl to menn 
“grieat niunber," or "protectirm, power, (tiHiioKe." 

** Abj 'AbdaiUli MuUnniinail b, ‘Abilallili, m-Nisibliri, aai - 

40S IJwa^lOl t], Cf. GAL, I, nttf: Supfti,. 1, jJ7«f. Cf. his ,V/luJa<fn4^ ’4iJ 
[of *t-Bukliiri ftnij Miulirq) (ItyaerBhait, 

IJ, .'un. 
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ceming Muhatutuad s standing among the Qurashites. (by 
saying) that he had prestige among tlteni. Whereujwit 
llemdiuit said, ’‘Whenever messengers are sent, they have 
prestige among their people." That means tliat (sueh a 
man) has group feeling and inHuence which protect him from 
harm at the hands of unbelievers, uittil he has dcUvercti the 
messages of his Lord and achieved the degree of complete 
perfection with respect to his religion and religious organiza- 
lion that God intended for him. 

Another “ sign by which (itispired human beings can be 
recognised) is that they work wonders which attest to their 
truthfulness. “Wonders" ™ are actions ilie like of which it la 
impossible for other human beings to achieve. They arc, 
dierefore, called "miracles." They are not wiThiii the ability 
of men, but licyond their pciwcr. There is a dilfcnerice of 
opinion as to how they ocnir and as to how they prove the 
truth of the prophets. Spec^ulutive theologians ha.se them¬ 
selves on the doctrine of the "voluntary agent" “* and say 
that miracles occur through the power of God, and not 
through the action of the prophet. The Mu'tazikh maintain 
that human action.s proceed from man himself. Still, miracles 
do not belong to the type of actions that huttiati beings per- 
I, res form. According to all (schools], the prophet’s place in the 
performance of miracles is (circum.'icribcd bv) the "advaitce 
challenge" {tak^idt) which he tiffer.'i by divine pciTnission. 

•" Tlte teriw i* uiMfd ill tlua itory in nl-lluMkiri, lit. eiS; 

1^ 'tff+t, ll. f, 

^ Tlte text fttmi hiTB to |k is ('nunfj in C tin an inEFiic-d <Vip. 

*** Khawmq nr-e iliai ihruygh'' tUv otturiic 

jLffniF^. ‘"itstracle'* in iht iMSn^ uf sointiEliirL^ clntLc l>y a [iroptsut 

in cfmflmiatitm nf lii» TtiiiSEcm. I'he ttmts niny he iiseri aj huip 

in i^etuiral, m irtiiiiideTttl itrf^irlur ld ^'cniridei/* IkjiSi 

terms oocur lOijelhcT. 

^ Cf S: 372^ lie tow, sjhl HT* 3111 f. 

^ Ta^addi, iiti'nilJyi iivtafifr ihal the p?nphei rtlo peopt? ciul„ riswT 

he to tlim iMid thinn hy itinttunting 

impendinjT miriLclo atjd during itie.tn to p^onrj ^Diu^ih'ing iimibr. Ri?! 
Khaldiin explaina the itrni aa "the citfil:ii made in adviuice that Ilie trirflcte 
IVill happen in a^eemeiH with iht pmphetit almmincemcnf'; cJ. and 

J70, l?elow. itmteiid gi" dulleiige,'" inmher Aultiiisle rraiuhitiori 

wouSd be ■ advance mfonrwtioii/" Aireidy in hla Lmb CTetuiSn^ 
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That is, tht prophet uses the toiraeles U-fore they occur as 
proof of the tnith of his claims. They thus take the place of an 
explicit statement from Ct»tl to tlte effect that a ]>articuhLr 
prophet is truthful, and they arc definite proof of tiie truth. An 
evidential miracle is the c^unbiijaiion of a “wotider” and the 
“advance challenge** ihai{aruitiunces) it. Xlierefore, 

ilie latter constitutes part of tlie tniraele. 

The notion of ilie speculative theologians (concerning the 
"voluntary agent”) is seU'-explanatory. t ^"voluntary 
agent”) is (just) one. For they liold that “essentiur' meatis 
(being just one)®^ According to the notion of the speculative 
thcobgians, the "advance thalloiige"(fuW</i") is what maltes 
the difference between (miradcs, on the one hand), and acts 
of divine grace and sorcery (on the other), since (the taxicr) 
two need no confirmation of their truthfulness. The ''advance 
challenge" (if it occurs at all in these cases) exists (in them) 
only by chance. 

In the opinion of those who admit the existence of acts of 
divine ^jrace, if an "advance 4'hallenge" {la/uidJi) occurs in 
connection with them, and if it is proof nf them, it iy proof 
only of sainthriess, which is different from prophecy. 'Hus is 
why Professor Abu [shat[ and others did not admit tlie 
occurrence of wonders as acts of divine grace. They w anted to 
avoid confusion lieiwcen the “advance challetige" (tu/jtidWj) 
of the -saint and prophecy. We, hfwvevcr, have (just) shown 


» ftSa). p. 1 11 . Itiii KhjJdon ig«cd tlw same definition of “miraclr" liu repesli! 
Iiere m jjreattr Iwigth. 

Fitt i>in of in MujiUri Jheolopr. for aJ- 

Rli|ilU»i, TamhU, pp. 11*. is I U i -ifi-iiLJL tdfm, rj^z (CaifOp 

pp. llfif; BVUaraina>Ti^ 

p. 31$; Jhn ^Toznip (CairPt tSIT—iil)« V, a 4ild 7 f. 

“*-FnUnw jllg dt dLruihifiil fiigg^ationa^ wc utighl tnniiliitfl ttic 

wry difRcuU it follow*- ^■Tliercturc,Thelaitcrcan?timfeBtpari of ihe 

niimk^ or, to use Tbe cs press i nn of qieculiitivE ttienlu^iatiA, i:^ itit spedBt 
quaJitv. Jt is one, fnr (speEulaftV^r thmlLiijliiri*} tKiUl «hal (uncfieas) Li ihe 
inednmg «f i-UMfillijll/" Thsjv iins, liowever, tDore objections to thii 
lion tliflkii to- i>nc fiiveii in cbe text, 

^ Lbrihrin b. Miii>[iFnniiid aJ-IstarayitiT, d.. +is lltunj C't 
I, effii Ahii l^Mutaffkr sl-bfariyinl, d-Jtn (C<»ir». 

p. Itfl, O', #1*13 pp. S!i3,SOT. a»iJ S^UX), beliHV. 
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thui there is a tiiffiTenee between the twp. The " advance 
challenge” [ (aktdtit) nf a saint is eoncerned « ith other things 
than that of a prophet. There can he no doubt that the report 
on the authoritv of Professor Abi^ t^haq is not clear and has 
often led to denial of (the poFsibility) that the wontlers of the 
prophets could have Ijeen wrought by (saitits), on tlic grotUMis 
that each of the two groups lias its otvn kind of wtfndert.. 

The Mu*ta 2 ilah do not admit the occurrence of acts of 
diviite grace, Ijecause wonders do not belong to the aciiojis of 
mat! that are cusiomary and allow of no break ( in the custom¬ 
ary process). 

[t is ah.surd to believe that miracles could 1>c produced 
fraudulently by a bar. According to the Ash' a rites, this is 
absurd because the essential [>art of a miracle is defined as 
'‘conlirniation of truthfulness and right guidance/' Were a 
miracle to occur ututer the citntrary cotiditinns, proof would 
become doubt, guidance nusgLiidance, and, I might add, the 
1, tni contirmutlon of truthfuTness, untruth. Realities would l>ct'oinc 
absurdities, and the essential qualities would Lse turned up¬ 
side tiowii. Something, the 'xcurrctice of wliich would he 
absurd, cannot lie pi^ssible.®®'’ 

According to die Mu'raailah, fhujLlulent miracles arc 
absurd, because it Ls improper for prorifs to turn into doubts 
and for guidance to turn into misguidance. Such, therefore, 
could not enme from God. 

"llie pliilosophers hold that wonders are acts of the 
prophet (who performs them), even though they have no 
plac^ in the powxT (of the pnjphct liiraself). This is based 
ujion their docirmc that (there exists) an essential and uctes- 
sary (cHusality) and that events develo[> out of each other ac¬ 
cording to enndilions and reasons that (always) come up 
anew and, in the last in.stanre, go back to the Necessary ftrr se 
that acts lurr se ami not by choice. In their opinion, the pro¬ 
phetical soul ha.s speaal essential qualities whidi pitKluce 
wonders, with the help of the jiower or(ihe Necessary per sr] 


•" t't., fiir iiuranot, al-laftrayin, p. |D+, 
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and the obedience of tfie elementto HItti for purposes of 
generation. (Tfie rule of) the prophet (m this process), in 
their opinion. U that through those qualities that God put 
into liijn, he is by nature Htied for being active among (all) 
created things, whenever he addresses himself to tlietn and 
concentrates on them. They hold tliat wonders are wrought 
fiy the prophet (himself), wliether there is an "advance 
challenge" [ttihtithil) or not. They are evidence of the proph¬ 
et's truthfulness. In as much as they prove that he is active 
among the created things, such activity constituting a special 
quahiy of the prophetic soul, not because they take the place 
of a dear assertion of his truthfulness. In their opinion, there¬ 
fore, (wonders) are no definitive proof (of the prophet's truth¬ 
fulness), as tiiey are in the opinion of the speculative theolo¬ 
gians. ''Advance awareness," for them, does not consiitute 
part of the miracle. It does not stand out as the thitig tliat 
difTcrentiatcs {miracles) from acts of divine grace. They hnld 
tliat (miracles) are tliftcremiated from sorcery by the fact 
that a prophet is by nature fitted for good actions and averse 
to evil deetis. Tlierefore, he could not do evil thnougii the 
wonders he works. Theop|wsite i.s the case with the sorcerer. 

All bis actions are evil atid done for evil purpose.^.*** I'urthcT. 
(miracles) are ditferenliated froni acts of divine grace hy ilie 
filet tliat the wonders of a prophet arc of an unusual character, 
sucfi as ascending to heaven, passing through solid bodies, «, jTt 
reviving the dead, conversing with angels, and flying through 
the air.“* The wonders of a saint, on the other hand, are of a 
lower order, such as making much out of little, speaking 
about soinetitiiig that will happen in the fiiture, and similar 
things inferior to the power of action of prophets, A prophet 
can [ji'oduce die wonders of saints, hut a saint is not able to 
l>roiluce anything like the wonders of prophets. I his has been 
t'onfiriTied by the Sufis in what liiey ha^e written alxiut the 
mystic path anil reported of their c?cstatic experiences. 

that this has been established, it sliould be known 


*“ Of. 3:IBT, tlcklti^. 
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thut the evidence of the noble Qur'an, which was reveatcd to 
oor Prophet, is the greatest, noblest, anti clearest miracle. 
Wonders are as a rule wrought h}' a prophet separately and 
apart from the revelation he receives. The miracle comes as 
evidence for itfs truthful ness). TTiis is obvious. Tlie Qur'in, 
on the other hand, is in itself the claimed revelation. It is it¬ 
self the W'ondrous miracle. It is its own proof, h requires no 
outside proof, as do tlie other wonders tv rough t in connection 
with revelations. It is the clearest proof that can be, because it 
utiiics in itself both the proof and w'hat is to be proved. Tliis 
is tlie meaning of Muhammad’s statement, "Everj prophet 
was given signs likely to provide reassurance for mankind. 
Wliat I have been given is a revelation tiiar was revealed to 
me. Thcj cfore, I hope to ha^c the greatest number of fol- 
low'ers on the day of resurrection.” He referjt to the fact 
that a miracle which is identical with the revelation {con¬ 
firmed by it), is of such clarity and force of evidence that it 
will be found truthful, because of its clarity, ijy the greatest 
number of people, niercfore, many are those w'ho consider 
(the Prophet) truthful and believe. They are the ‘'followers,” 
the nation of Islam, 

And Go<l, praised be He, knows better. 

I, tT 3 All this indicates that the Qur'an ia alone among the 
divine hooks, in that our Prophet received it directlv in 
the words and phrases in which it apfjeara, in this re.'jpect, it 
dilfers from the Torah, the Gospel, and other heavenly btjok.'i. 
The prophets received them m the form of ideas during the 
state of revelation. After their return to a human state, tlicy 
expressed those ideas in their own onlitiary' words. There- 


Cf. at-Uuhhjri. 111,39); tV, +t3, 

1 ™ ^ fr^ l-crc to p 139 ,1. s, tKlEJw, my l(rK.»l«l|:r) 

only |H MS, flagjL* ?a^a ffil, in she Faria etliiiLiiO. fii ttic MS, 
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fore, tlio&e books do not have "inimitaLijlity." Inimita.biliiv 
is restricted to the Qtir’an. 'I'he other prophets received their 
books in a manner similar to thal in which our Prophet re¬ 
ceived (certain) ideas that he attrihtiied to God, such as are 
found in niiiny traditions,*" Tlie fact that he recei>'ed tlie 
^r'ati directly, in its literal form, is attested by the follow¬ 
ing statement of Muhammad on the authority of his Lord 
who said: "Do not set your tongue in motion to make haste 
with (the rsveiation of the Qur'iii). It is up to us to put it to¬ 
gether and to recite it*" *** 

The reason for the revelation of these verses was 
Muhammad's haste to study the (Qur'ank) verses, because 
he feared that he might forget {them), and because he wished 
to keep the directly and literally revealed text in memory, 
God guaranteed him that He (Hitnself) would "keep * it in 
the following verse; "Wc revealed the re ml rider, and we are 
keeping it." This is the meanitig of "keeping" which is 
peculiar to the Qur'an. The moaning of it is not what the 
common people think. ('Jlieir opinion) is far off die mark. 

Many verses of the QurMn show dial He directly aiwi 
literally revealed the Qur’^, of which every siSnih is inimi¬ 
table, Our Prophet wroiighi no greater niirade than I he 
Qur'an aitd the foot that lie united the Arabs m his missiDn, 
"If you had expended all the treafiurcs on earth, you would 
have achieved no uniiy among them- But God achieved unity 
amotig them." 

This should be known. It should be pondered. Ii will then 
be found to l>t: correct, exacily as 1 have stated. One should 


“ It atiiHiId not l» forponen that fjiiz ■'iniiniioliility" is formni tToni 
the same toot as mu’jhak ''rairtclt-" Bf.uh OFiivi-y the irfw 'tf aumuiiunp that 
orUinarr mcFrliiia are nio weak to udnevti, mul hv wlJch they jre contuunded. 

•"The inuttih ^atiJ "holy traditions,'' Cf. S. M. /wenier in IVr lihv. 
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]i JM also consliicr rhi^ eviUeiKe that lu?# in tin* superiority of 
Mul^wminail's rank over thai tii'thu other prophets anti in the 
exaltedpesa of his position. 

We shall now give an cxplansrinn of the real meaning of 
prophecy as interpreted by many thorough schalars. We shall 
then mention the real meaning of aotHhi.3ymg, dreajn vision, 
diviniiUtm, and other supernatural ways of perL-ciption. We 
say: 

i^The n'ili raeuniHg tij'f>rof>hit.y) 

It™ sliciuld lie known that we^May tJod guide you and 
us notice that this world with all the created tilings 
in it hits a certain order and solid construction. It shows 
nexuses hcfwecci cau;ses and things rauxed, coiiihtnattotia of 
some parts of crestton with otiiers, and transFortnations of 
some existent things into mhers, in a patEeiti that is both 
remarkable and endless. Beginning with the world of the 
i«xiy and sensual iJereeption, and therein first with the world 
of the visible elements, (one notices^ how these elements are 
arrmigeti gradually and coFitinualiy in an ascending order, 
from earth to water, (from water) to air, and (from air) to 
fire. Elach one of the elements is prepared to he trajisfonned 
into the tiest higher or lower one, and sometimes is trans¬ 
formed, The higher ota* is always finer than the one preceding 
it Eventiiiiily, the world of the spheres is reached, lliev are 
liner than anything else. Tliey are in layers which are inter¬ 
connected. in a shap which the senses are able to perceive 
only rhmugh the existence of motions. These motions pro¬ 
vide some people with knowledge of ihe measurEroents and 
positions of the spheres, and also with knowledge of the 
existence of the essences beyond, the inBiience of whicli is 
noticeable in the spheres through the fact (iliai they have 
mot ton). 


- ..T! Fen* the diKussioii that fouow* here. Ke bfiuw. 

^: T 1 1) If, and 3iT(j n , 
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One ilumia then look at tlie world of cresition. it started 
out from [he minenits ami prinrresiH.‘d, in an ingenious, grad¬ 
ual niannej*, to plants and animals. The last stage of 
tnin&rals is connected with the iirst stags of plants, stkh ss 
herbs and settlless plants. The lai!T stage of plants, such as 
palms and vines, is connevietl witli live Hrst stage of aivimab, 
such as snails and shellbsh wlvich have only the power of 
touch. The word “connectioir' with regard to these creatvjd 
things means that the last stage of each group is fully pre¬ 
pared to K-come the first stage of tlie next group, 

The ariunaJ world ilieti wideiii, its species become numer¬ 
ous, ami, in a gradual process of creation, it finally leads to 
man, who is able to think and to reHect. live higlier stage of 
man b readied from the world of the monkeys, in w fiidi lioih 
S3 gar and perception are found, hut whidi has not reached 
the stage of actual reflection ansi thinking. At this fwini we 
come to the first stage of man after ( the world of monkeys), 
Tins is a-s far as our (physical) observation e.\tends. 

Now, in*'“ the various worlds wc find manifold in¬ 
fluences. In the world of sensual jiorception tliere are t ertaSu 
influences of the motions of the spheres and the elements. !n 
the world of creation there are certaiti influences of the mo- 
rion.'^ of growth and perception. All this is evidence of the 
fact that there is something that eiterdscs an influence and is 
different from the hodi(ly suhstam'cs). This is sonicthiiig 
spiritiml It is uoniierted witii tlie created things, because the 
various worlds must he conneeteil in their existence. IJiis 
spiriniaJ tiling is tJie soul, which ha* perception and cuu.ses 
motioTi. Above the soul there must exist something else dial 
gives the soul the power of perception and inotinn, and that is 
aUo connected with it. Its essence sbould be pure perccpiioiv 
and absolute intellection. This is the world of the angels. Tlie 
soul, consetpjcntly, must be prepared to exchange humanity 
for angelicality, "in order actually to liecome part of the 
angelic species at t^rtain times hi ihe flash of a moment. 1 fiis 
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h3p|>cn.^ after the spiritual eiLscncc the anul has hccomo 
perfect in actuality, as we shall mention later on. 

(The soul) is connected with the stage next to it, as are all 
tlte orders of the exisUntid, as we have meniioneij before. It is 
connected both upward and downward, Dow-tiward, it is 
connected witii tlie body. 'Fhrough (the body, the soul) ac¬ 
quires the sense perceptions by which it Is prepared for actual 
intellection.®'' Upward, it is connected with the stage of the 
angels. There, it acquires scientific and supcmaiural percep¬ 
tions, for knowledge of the things that coiue into being exists 
tlmelessly in the intellections of (the angels), 'i'his is in 
consequence of the well-constructed order of existence men¬ 
tion e<l shove, w'hich requires that the essences and powders of 
(the w'orld of existence) be connected with one another. 

The human soul camtot be seen, hut its iiifluence is evi¬ 
dent iii the Ijody. It is as if all (the body's) parts, iti combina¬ 
tion or separately, were organs of the soul and its powers. 
The powers of action arc touchiitg with the hand, walking 
with the foot, speaking with the tongue, and the total com¬ 
bined moiinn with the body, 

1 he pow'ors of sensual perceptlorv are graded and ascend 
to die highest power, that is, the [wwer of thinking, for which 
there exists the term "niiioii.'il power." Thus, the powers of 
external sense perception, with the organ-s of vision, hearing, 
and ail the other (organs), lead up to ijtward {jxjrception). 

'i'he first (inward sense) is the "cornmoit sense," that 
is, tlie p€>wer that simultaneously perceives all objects of 
sensual perception, whether they belong to hearing, seeing, 
touching, or anything else. In this respect, it ditters from the 
power of external sense perception, as the objects of sensual 
perception do not all cixnvd upon external sense perception 
at one ami the same time. 

Ihe common sense transfers (ihe jfierteptinnii) to the 

t>, flIS. below. 

ut-muikKxnkx «o<i4 Cf. A.-M. GoiflHiji. t Vjisitmm 

nmfuirtt if.lrutoit it d'ihn Sind f Paris, iflSfl), p. 7: X. van den Ikrtfli (ird, 
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inspiration, which is the power that pictures an object of 
semual perception in (he soul, as it is, abstracted from all 
external matter, ‘llte organ for the activity of these two 
jxiwers (common sense and imaginatton) is the first cavity 
of the brain. The front pan of that cavitj' is for the common 
sense* and the back part for the imagination. 

Imagitiarion leads up tn tile estimative power and the 
power of memory. Tlie estimative power serves for per¬ 
ceiving (abstract) ideas that refer to ii id in dualities, such as 
tlie hostility of Zayd, die friendship of the compaitsion 

of the father, or the savagery of the wolf, Tlie power of 
meniorv serves as a repository for all objects of perception, 
whether they are imagined or not. It is like a storehouse that 
preserves them for the time when they are needed. The organ 
for the activity of these two powers is the back cavitj' of die 
brain. The front pan of dial cavity is for the estimative 
(lower, and the back for the power of memory, 

.\il thvsc powers then lead up to the power of thinking. 
Its organ is the middle cavity of the brain. It is the power 
that cau-St'S reflEClioii to be set in motion and leads toward 
imellcctlori, The soul b constantly movetl by it, as the result 
of its constitutional desire to (think). It wants to be free from 
the grip of power and the human kind of preparedness. 
It wants to proceed to active intellection by assimilating it¬ 
self to the higiiest spirimal grou]! (that of the angels), and 
to get into the first order of the spiritualia by perceiving 
them without die help of Jxidily organs. Therefore, ihe soul 
is constantly moving in dial direction, It exdianges all 
humanity ami human spirituality for angelicality of the 
highest stage, without the help of any acquired faculty but by 
virtue of a piiiuary natural disposition that God has placed in 
it. 

As far as this (process) is concenied, human souls are of 
three kinds. One is by nature too weak to arrive at spiritual 

«*fr A.-M, tkiicbtffi, p. 4l>, iiiuJ V. Itjlimaii, .4vkmM4't t*iyehi>li^y 
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peireptioh. Thereft>rej it is safisfierf to tnovief downwards to¬ 
ward the percept ions of tlie senses and imagination and the 
formation of ideas with fiit; help of the ptnver of meinoi^' and 
the estimative power^ accnrclmg to limited rules and a special 
order. In this manner, people arnuire pert'eptive and apper¬ 
ceptive knowledge, which is live product of thinking in the 
body. All this i.s (tlie result of the power of) imagination ami 
limited in extent, since from the way it starts it can reach die 
primary (iiitiiHigibilia) hut cannot go beyond them. Also, if 
they are corrupt, everything beyond (hem is also con upi.*** 
This, as a rule. Vs the extent of liuriun cui"pt>real perreptiiin. 
It Ls the goal of the perceptions of sctiobrs. [t is in it that 
scholars are firmly groLinded, 

A (seainil) kind (ofsoul), through thinking, moves in the 
direction of spiritual mtellcction and (a type of) perception 
lhat does not need the organs of the body, bw^ause of its 
innate preparedness for it. The perceptions of this kind of 
soul extend beyond tJie ijriitiury {inMiigibitk) to which 
primary human [jerceptioti is restricted, and cover the ground 
of inward observations, which are all intuitive.’’^ Tltey are 
utiliiiiited as to their begitinu'ig and their end. Thov are tlie 
[lerceptions of saints, of men of tiiystical learning and divine 


"■ and idfJiii. Cf. A.-M ttoidwn, At fn tanx^ phitn- 
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knott'IeiJ^e* Tlie blessed obt-iin ihem after death, in Purga- 

u>r}' (JwriiiAA),”* 

A I third) kind (of soul) is hy nature suitcjd to cjtfhangc 
humanity altogether^ both corporeal and spiritual hunianlty^, 
for angelicalitT of the highest stage, so that it may actually 
iK-come an an^ in the Hash of a monient, glimpse the highest 
grovip within their own stage, and listen to essential speech** 
and diline address during tliai moment. (Individuals possess¬ 
ing thiA kind of soul) are prophets. God implanted uiiJ 
formed in them the natural ability to slough off humanity in 
tltai moment w hich is the state of revelation- Gfid freed them 
from the lets and hindrances of the body, by which they were 
abided as human Iteings. He did this by means of ismah 
(inimunity front sin atnl error, infiillibility) atuJ straight¬ 
forwardness, which He implanted in tlicm and which gave 
them that particular outlook, anti by means of a desire for 
divine worship which He centeted in them ami which con¬ 
verges from all sides toward that goal They thus move to¬ 
ward the (angelic) stage, sloughing oft humanity at will, by 
virtue of their natural constitution, and not w'iih the help of 
any acquired faculty or craft. 

('Hie prophets) move in that direction, slough off their 
humanity, and. once among the highest group (or angeb), 
learn all that may there be leimied, lliey then brhig what 
they have learned hack down to the level of the powers of 
human perception, as rliis is the way iti which it can Iw trans¬ 
mitted TO human bemg.s. At times, this may happen in the 
form of a noise the prophet hears. It is like indistiiia words 
from whid) he derives the idea conveyeil to him. As soon as 
tlie noise has stopped, he retains and understands (the idea). 
At other times, tlie angel wlio conveys (the message) to the 
prophet appears to him in the form of a man who talk.s to 
him, mil! the prophet cornprehends what he says. Learning 
the message from the angel, reverting to the level of hutnan 
perception, and understandi ng the me.ssage conveyed to him 

Cf, M. SclTivk In £/. #.«. “Hjtrjshh," afii ff. heUtw. 
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— all this appears to take place in one momeni:, or railier, in a 
flash. It does not take place in lime, but everytliing liappcns 
simultaneously, 'llierefore, it appears to happeti very quickly. 
For this reason, it is called tij^y ("revelation”), hocause tlw 
root tt'Av has the aieaiiing "to hasten/’ *® 

It should be known iliat in the judgment of thorough 
scholars, the first (degree), the state of noise, is that of 
1, 17B prophets who are not sent as messengers. 'Die second degree, 
the state when an angel ap[)ears in the form of a man who 
addresses the prophet, is that of prophets who arc sent as 
messengers. Therefore, it is more perfect than the first (de¬ 
gree). This is the meaning of tlie tradition in which the 
Prophet explained revelation, in reply to a <iuestion by al- 
Harith b. Hisham/®^ Asked how' the revelation came to him, 
Muhammad replied, ‘‘At times, it comes to me like the ring¬ 
ing of a belL Tills affects me most. When it leaves me, 1 have 
retained what was said. At other lune^, the angel ap[)ears to 
me in the form of a man. lie talks to me, and 1 retain the things 
he says. The first (case) affected him more, being the first 
attempt to advance from potential to actual contact (with tlie 
supernatural). Thu.s, it was somewhat dlHicuIt. When the 
Prophet returned, in this case, to the level of human per¬ 
ceptions, all he retained was auditory (impressions). All 
others were difficult. When the revelation was repeatctl and 
the messages became numerous, mmact (with the suptw- 
natural) liecameeasy. When the Prophet rctunied to the level 
of human perceptions, now all his smses-and especiallv 
the dearest sense, that of vision-conveyed (the revelation) . 

The use of the perfect luiise "I have retained" in the first 
case, and of die present tense ”1 retain” in the second, is a 
meaningful stylistic distinction, tn both cases, the words tliat 
were spoken (during the reveUtion) came in a disguise. In 
the first ca.se, they appeared in the form of "noise,” which. 
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accordinf: tti accepted usage, is something different from 
speech. Muhammad indicated that understanding imd com- 
preliensiou followed iminediaiely upon it after it had stopped, 
lie properly used ilie iierfecl tense, w'iiich is suitable {to 
signify) what has ended or stopped, in order to Indicate 
comprehension at the moment he perceived that (the noise) 
had ended and stopped.*®* In the second case, the angel ap¬ 
peared in the form of a man who addressed the Prophet and 
spoke to him. Comprehension {in this case) nm parallel with 
siTcech. nierefore, Muhammad properly used the present 
tense, which of necessity cjcpresses renewed (repeated) ac¬ 


tivity. 

It should IxJ known that, in general, the state of revelarion 
presents difficulties atul pains throughout. This has been indi¬ 
cated in the Qur’an: *® “We shall lay upon you a heavy 
message.” 'A’tshah said; “There was some anxiety ut 
nectiun with the revelation, with ^s'hLch he had to sirugglt. 
She said; "The revelation would come to him on very cold 
day*. Nevertheless, when it left him, there was sweat on h'ls 
forehead," This is the reason for his well-known remoteness 
(from sensual perception) and the choking (feel'mg) when in 
that condition, of which the Prophet used to speak. 'ITe 
reason, as we have estahUshed, is that revelation mentis 
leaving one's humanity, in order to attain angelic perceptions 
and to'liear the speech of the soul.®* This causes pain, since 
it means that an essence leaves its own e.ssence and exchanges 
its own stage for tlie ultimate stage (of the angels). This is 
tlie meaning of the choking feeling which Muhamma^d re¬ 
ferred to in connection with the beginning of revelation in 
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his statPinent: '*And he (GaLftel) rhriked trie until It lic- 
came u«* tiiuch for me; then iie relcastti me. Thefr he itaid, 
'Head/ iind t replied, '1 cannot read.’ ” He did this a 
second anti a third time, as the tradition tells. 

G]:actiiat habituation to (the process of revelation^ Ivrings 
some relief, as compared to how it was Ijefore, It is for this 
reason tliat the earliest passages, yurffAs, and verses of the 
Qur an, revealed to Midiammad in A'Ictea, are briefer than 
those revealed to him in Medina, One may compare the 
tradition about how the ninth sutuh {SSral aUBtiri'ah) was 
revealed, during the expedition to Talnik, The whole of this 
{long jjfr(iA),or most of it, was revealed to Muhammad while 
he was riding his camel Before this, wdieri he was in Mecca, 
part of one of the shortest r/Wia in the hitter part of die 
Qur’an was revealed on one occasion, and the rest on an¬ 
other occasion. Also, one of the la.st revelations received in 
Medina was the Verse of tlie Religion," ^ which is very 
long. Before this, in Mecca, the verses revealed were short, 
like those of the surahs ar-Ra^nuU, adh-UhM'fdt, ai-Mvd- 
daihthir, ad-Du^A, und aWAlaq,^ and similar'.twrjAs. 'I’his 
may serve as criterion for diJstinpiishtng tlie Meccan sdrahs. 
and verses from the Medinese, Cod lends to ihat which is 
correct, I his is the quintessence of prophecy. 


( Smtkiaying ) 

Soi.tlisaymg [kidiAmh) is also tint nf the particular qiiali^ 
ties of the human soul. 'ITls is as follow^. 

In the previous discussion, we have always stated that 
the human ,soii[ is prepared to exchange Us humanilv for the 
spirituality that lies above Cluimanity). Human beings have 
an intunalion of that (excliange) in prophets who are by 
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nnturc {itted tn adiitvc it. It hits tHX-n estalilislieiJ tint they 
neither twed acquired qualities fnr that {eschatige), nur ure 
they dependent mi any help from perceptions, notions {ta- 
-wu'uw). bmJily activities, be they speech or moiioo. or any¬ 
thing else, h is (with them) a natural change from humanity 
to angelicality in the fla.sh of a momeiit. 

If this is* so and if such preparedness etcists in human 
nature, logical classification requires that there must he an- 
other kind of human beings, as inferior to the first kbit! as 
anything that has something perfect iis its opjwsite, must be 
inferior to that (perfect) opposite, IndepcndeiK'e from all 
help in (achieving contact with the sui^^auiral) is the op¬ 
posite of dependence on help in connection with it. They arc 
two very difterent things. 

Now, the classification of the world ol existence requiit^s 
that there must be a kind of huiium beings fitted by nature fiir 
the process of thbiking vtihmtarily mtcler the impulse of their 
rational power, whenever that power has a desire for it- 
(Bm the rational power) is not by ruiturc capable of (the 
process of siq>cmatural pen'eption). '1 husj when its weakness 
prevents (the rational j>ower) from (comact wnth the su|>er- 
nutural), it is riarura! for (the rational power) to get involved 
with particulars, cither of sensual perception or of the Imag¬ 
ination, such as Transparent Ixulies, animal bones, speech in 
rhjTiied prose, or whatever bird or animal may' present itself. 
(A person whose rational p«‘wer is tltus engaged) attempts to 
retain such sensual or imaginary perrepiicms, since he de¬ 
pends on their help in aitammg the sufvernatural pereepium 
he desires. They gh'® him a sort of as.sistaiice. 

'Hw ^x>wer which in (such persons) constitutes the atart- 
Ing point of supernatural perception is soothsaying. The 
souU of sucli persons are inferior by nature and unable to 
atiam perfection. Thcrvibre, tltcv have a better perceptuni of 
particulars ihaii of imiversals. lliey get involved with the 
former and neglect the latter. ^Oierefore, the r>ower of imag- 
ination is most strongly dev^lnped ill rht>se persui^s, be- 
^ » The MSS soM the currectiun, 
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cause ]( is the organ of the pariiculan. (The partiatlar&) 
cotrpletelv pervade (the |>ower of the imagitiation).^ ht>«h 
in tlie sleeping anti the waking state. They are ever ready 
and pre.$ent in it. The power of imagination brings {the 
particulars] to the attention of (those persons) and serves as 
a niUTor in which they are seen cons rant ly. 

The soothsayer is not able to achieve per feci ion in his 
perception of the intelligihiliii, because the revelation he re¬ 
ceives ia inspired by devils. The highest state this type of 
person can reach is to achieve disregard for the senses, with 
the help of rhymed prose and the use of words of an identical 
structure at die end of suoccssive cola,®^ and (thereby) to 
attain an imperfect contact of the sort descrilxrd (with fluper- 
fiatural things), Trom that motion and the foreign sup|>ort 
that accompanies it, hts heart receives some inspiration to 
express itself in words. The sootiisayer, thus, often speaks 
the truth and agrees with reality. Often, however, what lie 
says are falsehoods, because he supplements his deficiency 
with something foreign to, different from, and incompatible 
with, his perceptive essence. Tims, truQi and falsehood are 
jumbled together in him, and he is not irustworrhy. He often 
takes refuge in guesses and hypoiheses, because, in bis self- 
deception, he desires to have (supenwtural) perception and 
is willing to cheat those who ask liiin (for information). 

Men who use such Hiyinetl prose arc distinguished iiy the 
name of soothsayers (min, pi. mhdn). They rank highest 
among their kind. Muhammad iiaid, regarding something of 
the sort^‘‘ms belongs to the rhymed prose of the sooiJi- 
sayers." 'Hie use of the genitive construction {'Thyiriftl 
prose of) indicates that Muh ammad considered rhymcxl 

G’AifjdA. ^d. J|. Ritter fLcIprlg ft BerliH. 13393, 
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Soothsi^ying 

prose a distinctive (marlt of the soothsayer). lie also ques¬ 
tioned Ibn Sayyad,®*' in order to find ottt about him, and he 
■iskod him how that tiling came to him. Ibn §ayyad replied; 
"li comes to me in the form of both truth and hiisehood." 
WJiereupoJi Muhammad Jiaid, "You are confused with regard 
to the matter." He meant that prophecy is characterized by 
truthfulness and can in no way be affected by falsehood. For 
prophecy is a diret't and independent contact of the es.sence of 
the prophet with the most high group (the angels). Because 
of his weakness I the soothsayer depends on the help of foreign 
notions (fajuieuar) . (These foreign notions) enter into his 
perception and mingle with the perception tow'ard which he 
aspires. He thus beccnies confused by them. So it is that 
falsehood makes its w^ay to Ids (door). It is, tiierefore, im¬ 
possible (for his activity) to be prophecy. 

We have stated that the highest rank of soothsaying is 
the Slate in which rhymed prose is used, because the support 
derived from rhymed prese is lighter than any other support, 
sudi as that derived from vision or hearing. 5udi light sup¬ 
port (as is given by ihe use of rhymed prose) points to near¬ 
ness of contact and perception and to a certain freedom from 
weakness. 

Some people assume tltat soothsaying of thi.s type stopped 
with the time of iirophecy, as the result of the atoning of the 
devils with meteors, in view of the prophetic mission, which 
occurred in order tO' keep them away from heavenly infor¬ 
mation, as is mentioned in the Qur'an.®** Tlie soothsayers had 
received lieavtrnlv information from the devils, and now, from 
the day on which the devils were .stoned, sootlisaying ceased* 
to oxUt. 'ITicrc is no proof for this contention. Soothsayers 
obtain ktiowledge from their own souls as well as from die 
devils, as we have established, furthermore, the verse of the 

The story of Ihn ^avyid is found In ftl-Hutiharl. It. ssl f-; IV, 
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Qur’an only that the tlevil.1 wtjT? kepi aM'ay from line 

particular kind of heavenly informal ion. namely, that coii- 
nectcii with the (propherir) miMstuo. They were not kept 
fratn other iufunnatiori. Also, sooihsavijijf stopped onlv in 
view of the existence of prophecy. U mav afterwards have 
returned to its former state. This wtniUi seem to he an obvi¬ 
ous (fact), because all such (supernatural) perceptions arc in 
abeyance at the time of prophecy, just as stars and lamps lose 
their brilliance beside the sun. l-’rophecy is the greatest light, 
m wliose presence every other light is oliscured or disappears. 

Some philosophers think that (sootlisaying) exists only 
in view of prophecy, and then stops.Tliis hap;H£n» at each 
occurrence of p^^.7phec5^ T hey argue that the existence of 
prophecy needs a particular constellation that makes it neces¬ 
sary, The perfection of that constellation coincides with the 
perfection of the particular prophecy to which the imiMtcUtt- 
tioii has reference. As lung as the constellation is impt'rfecl, 
it requires the existence of some imperfect related element. 
Tliis is tile mcEming of "st>othsayer.” as we have e.'itiiblislied 
it, Tlie jicjfect state of the constellation is preceded bv an 
imjicrfeci one, which requires the existeticc of one or mote 
sootliSiiytrs, WTien the constellation reaches perfection, the 
prophet’s existence reaches perfection. Hut constelhittons 
that iioint to the existence of a(n itiferior) clement such as 
soolhsaying have passed by, and soothsaving ceases to 
exist.This (theory) is based upon the nssumption that any 
j>art of a particular constellntion must exercise f«trt of the 
influence that the constellation (in its peifeci .state) would 
excrcLse, Tliis assumption i.s not fully acceptable, [t may be 
that a particular constellation exercises its influence only 
when it has taken on its proper form. If .'(i.tiiie inspects are 
I, t^s missing, it may exercise no influence whatever, tiot even, as 
they say, a restricted influence. 

Soothsayers wlm are a prophet’s contemporaries arc 
aware of the prophet's iruthfutness and the significanee of his 
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miracle, suu-e ibey derive some iniuitlve esperierce from 
prophecy, such ai. every lumiioi beitig derives from sleep. 
Intellectual awareness of tliis relationship is stronger in tlie 
.soothsayer titan in tiie slee|)er. Wliat prevents soothsayers 
from acknowledging the truthfulness of the propiiet, and 
causes them to deny (hint), is simply their misguided desire 
to he prophets themselves. This leads them to spiteful op- 
pitsitlon. This iiappencd to Utnayyali b. Abi ^-Sait, who de¬ 
sired to be a prophet. It also happened to Ibn ^asyad, 
MiLsaylimah, and others,®* \N'hcn faith gains the upper hand 
and they stop aspiring to become prophets themselves, they 
make the most faithful of believers. This happened to 'i'n* 
layhah al-Asadi and Q3rtl> b, aUAswatL™ The actions of 
these two men in the Muslim conquest show that they w'cre 
faithfril beljevm. 


{Dream vtskRf) 

Real dream vision is ati awareness on the part of the 
rational soul in its spiritual esseiice, of glimpse (s^ of tlie 
forms of evenra. While t!ie soul is spirituaU the forms of 
events have actual esisience in it, as U the case with aU 
spiritual essences. The soul becomes spiritual tlirough freeing 
itself from tjodily marters and ixirporeal perceptions. 'I his 
liappens to the soul (in the form of] glimpse fs) through the 
agency of sleep, as we sliall mention. Through (these 
glimpses) (the soul) gains the kimwieilgc of future rt-ents 
that it desires and by means of which it regains the percep¬ 
tions that (properly) belong to it. tlw» process is weak 

and indistinct, the soul applies to it allegory and imaginary 
pictures, in order to gnin (<he desired knowledge). Such 
allegory. tlu;n, nccessiiates imerpretatiem When, on the 
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f«y othtr band, this process is sironjr, it can tlispensc with al¬ 
legory. Then, no hiterpretaiioTi is necessary* because (the 
process) Is then free from Itnaginaiy pictures. 

The occurrence, in the soul, of such glimpse (s) is caused 
by the fact that the soul is potentially a spiritual eSKenci', 
supplemented by the body and the perceptions of (the body). 
Its essence, thus, eventually becomes pure intellection, and 
Us existence becomes perfect in actuality. Tlie soul, now, is a 
.•ipiritual essence having perception w'iihout the help of any 
of the bodily organs. However, among the it it 

of a lower species than the angels, who mlialiit the highest 
stage, and who never had to suppienient their essences with 
eoiporcul perceptions or anything else. The preparedness 
(for spirmialitv) comes to (the soul) as long as it is in the 
body', I here Is a special kind (of preparedness), such as 
saints have, and there Is a general kind common to all human 
beings. This b what "dream vision" means. 

lu the Case of the prophets, this preparedne.ss is a pre¬ 
paredness to exchange humanity tor pure angelica lit y. wliich 
is the highest rank of xpinttatltsi. It expresses itself repcatedlv 
during revelaiiniis. It exists when (the prophet) returns to 
the level of corporeal perceptions. Whatever perception (the 
prophet) has at tliat momem is clearly similar to what hap- 

pens in sleep, even though .sleep b mudi inferior to [ revela¬ 
tion). 

Because of this similarity, the Uwgiver (Muhammad) 
dchned dream vision as being tlie fortv-stxth^or atxording 
to other recensions, the forty-third. oV the seveiitieih-pan 
of prophcey.«« None of these (fractions) is meant m be taken 
literally. I hcy are to indicate the great degree of difference 
bjween the various stages (of supernatural perception). 
This IS showTi by the reference to “seventy" in one of the 
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recensions. 'Die number "seventy** is used by the Arabs lo 
eteifress (the idea of) a large nujtiber. 

The reference to “forty-six" has been explained by some 
scholars as follows, lii it.s liegitinmg, the revelation rook the 
form of dream visions for six months, that is, for half a year. 
Tlie whole durauon of [ Muhammad's) prophecy in Mecca 
and Nledtna was tvventV“thr&e years. Half a year, thus, is one 
feinv-sixtb (of the whole duration of prophecy). This theory 
cannot be verified. 'Hie given (figures) apply only to Muham- 
mud. How can we know whetlier they also applied to other 
prophetsf Morcowr. this (theory) describes the relationship 
of prophecy to dream vision in point of time only, and iloea 
not cottsider the true character of dream visions- in rcLition 
to the true character of prophecy. If our previous remarks 
were clear, it will be realized lliat the fraction refers to the 
relationship between the primary preparedness general lt> all 
mankind, and the close preparedness Uniited to the (prophets) 
and natural to them. 

The remote ]>roparedness is ooTumotily found among hu¬ 
man beings, However, there arc many obstacles and hin¬ 
drances that prevent man from translating it into actuality. 
One of the greatest hindrances is the external senses. God, 
therefore, created man in such a way that the veil of the 
senses could be lifted through sleep, which is a natural fuiio 
tioti of man. Wlieii that veil is lifted, the soul is ready to 
leam the things it desires to know m the work! of Truth 
At times, it catches a glimpse of what it seeks. 
Therefore, the Lawgiver (Muhammad) classified dream 
vistoiis among “the liearers of glad tidings {ntuhishshtt'dt). 
He said, “Nothing remains of prophecy except the liearers of 
glad tidings.” Asked what tliey were, he said: "A gtiod 
dream vision, Iwheld by-or showm to—a good man.” “* 
The reason why the veil of tlie senses is lifted in sleep is 
35 follows.”* Tlie peneptions and actions of the rational soul 
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are tlie result of ihc eorpoi eal animal .spirit. This spirit is a 
fine vapor wliii-h is com'untniied in die left cavity of ihe 
heart, as stated in the anatomical works of Galen and 
otIicr.s/“ It spreads with the blood in the veins and arteries, 
and makes sensual perception, motion, and all the other 
corporeal actions possU.le. Its finest parr goes up to the 
hrair. There, it is tempered by the coldness of (the brain), 
and It effects the actions of the ixiwers located m the cavities 
of the braiji. The r;Jtion3l soul perci;ivei and acts only by 
means of that vaporous spirit. It is connected sviih It (Thi*i 
connection is) the result of the wisdom of creation wliidt 
rt^uires that notlimg Knc can iiifluerux- anything coarse. Of 
all the corporeal matters, only the animal spirit is fine. There- 
lore, ,t ts receptive to the influence of the essence, which 
differs from It only m respect of corporealiiy, (hat is. the 
m itmal soul Thus, through the mediirm of (the animal 
sp i ), t e Ltifiuence of the rational soul reaches the liody, 
\Ve liave stated before that the pemeption <ff the m- 

ill stnyes, iind an inward imrccption through 

e eerebral powers. AJI these perceptions divert the rarionaJ 
soul from the r>errepnor, for which it b prepared bv naim^. 

MgShan i't "■•"d. ar. 

Siiiw the external senses are corporeal, ihcy are subject 
to weakness and [assitudg a.s the result of imion Ind 
fat guc^id to spiritual exhaustion through io<, much ac- 
timty Therefore, God gave them the desirt to" tlm 
p ec per^ption may be renewed aftenvards. Such (rest) 

all the external tenses and its return to the inward sente 
n.,s process .. suppnr,,,; ^ ^ 

dnnng the n.ght, Linder Ute influentw of the cold of , he nSf 
the natural heat repairs to the i™,erm,„. recesses of the y 
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and lyms from its exterior to tlte interior, k thus g:uides its 
vehicle, the animal spirit, into the interior of the body. This 
is the reason why hutnaii beings, as a rule, sleep only at 


night. 

'I’he spirit, tlius, withdrjws from the external senses and 
returns to the inward powers. I he prcorcupadons and hin¬ 
drances of sensual perception lessen tlieir hold over the soul, 
and it now returns to the forms tliat exist in the power of 
mcinory. Tlien» through a process of synthesis and analysis, 
tthese forma) are shaped into imagUiary pictures. Most of 
these pictures are custoniary ones, because (the soul) has 
(only) .shortly before withdrawn from the conventional oIj- 
jects of sensual perception. It now traustnits them to the 
Common sen.'iC, which combines all the five external senses, 
to be perceived in the manner of (those) five seti-sea. hre- 
queiitly, however, the soul turns to its spiritual essence in 
concert W'ith the inward |)owcrs. It then accomplt.shcs the 
spiritual kind of percepiion for which it is fined by nature. 
It takes up some of the forms of things that liave become 
mlierent in its essence at tliat time. Imagination seizes on 
those perceived forms, and pictures them in the customaiy 
molds either realistically or allegorically. Pictured allegori¬ 
cally, thev retpiire interpretation. The synthetic and analytic 
activity which (the soul) applies to the forms in the power 
of memory, before it [icrceives its share of glimpses (of die 
aiipematural), is (what is calle^l in the Qur^an] contiistxl 


di'eams." ”* 

According to (the sound tradition of) the the 

Prophet said. "There ore three kinds of dream visions, 
lliere are dream visions from God, dream visions from the 
angels, and dream visions from Satan." ”* lids threefolil 
’"Mgm/i {“I- 
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division agrctJs w\t\\ our preceding statement. Clear dream 
visions are from God. ,\.Uegorical dream visions, which call 
i, ISO for inierpretaiiojti, are from the angels. Ami "confused 
dreams" are from Satan, because they are altogether (utile, 
as Satan Is the source of futility. 

Tilts is what ’■dream vision" really is, and how it is 
causetl and encouraged by sleep. It is a pnicubr quality of 
the human soul common to all mankind. .N(,jlx)fly is free from 
it. Every human being has, more than once, seen something 
in hU sleep that turned out to be true when he awakened, 
lie knows for certain that the soul must tu^ccssarily have 
supernatural perception in sleep, [f this is i»ssibk‘ in the 
realm of sleep, it is not impossible in other conditions, be¬ 
cause the perceiving essence is one and its qualities are al¬ 
ways present, God guides toward the truth. 


{“Dream wurcls“] 

Note; Most of the (afore-mentioned supernatural perception 
by means of dream vjsiaii.s) occurs to human heing.s unin¬ 
tentionally and without their having power over it. The aoul 
occupies itself with a thing. As a result, it obtains that 
glimpse (of the supernatural} while it is asleep, and it sees 
that thing. !t docs not plan it that way. 

In the Gh^yiih and other books by practitioners of 
magic, reference is made to words that should be mcntioriccl 
on. falling asleep so as to cause the dream vision to be about 
the things one desires, 'lliese words arc called by (the ma¬ 
gicians) "dream words" [al-Miumah). lii the GAdyah. 
Maslaioah meniiotied a dream word that he called "the 


- ”".^'5,/'*^-™! ascribed to itw famom tcnth-ccdtury Spini^ 
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tico? is to GMyak. ed. U Hiii« tStudien HibLotlK-k WarburpJ 
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tjream word of the pcrfocl niilurc/' It consists of saying, 
upon falling asleep iind after obtaining freedom of tiie inner 
senses and finding one's way dear (for supernatural per¬ 
ception) » the hdlowiiig non-Arabic wordsi lutmi^his hit tlSn 
tfflg/ii/dr naTLfdurtghddis.^^ Tlie person should tlien 
'mention what he wants, and tfie tiling he aaks for wiQ be 
shown to him in his sleep. 

A man is said lo have done this after he had eaten bur 
little and done ilhitr esercises *“ for several nights. A person 
appeared to him and said, ‘U am your perfect nature." A 
question was put to that person, and he gave the matt the 
Inibnijatitm he desired- 

With the help of tfiese words, 1 have myself had rc- 
ntarkaide dream visions, through I'hich I learned things 
about mvself that 1 warned to know. However, (the: e^tlsicnce 
of such dream words) is no proof that tlie inlcniioti to have a 
dream vision can produce it. The dream words produce a 
preparedness in the soul for the dream visiom If that pre¬ 
paredness is a strong one, (the soul) (‘S' will be more likely to 
obtain that for which it is prepared. A person may arrange 
for whatever preparedness he likes, but that is no assurance 
that the thing for which preparatiotis have been made will 
aciuallv hapiwn. The power to prepare tor a thing us not tlie 
same as power over the tiling (itself) - This should be known 
and coitsidered in similar cases. Citid "i,s wise and kiiow- 


{Othfr typef vf dirfftalm) 

In the human species wc find Individuals who foretell 
things before they take place. Tltey ItavC a special natural 
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quali^ciition fur it. Tlirotij^h thiit thcv an* <11^ 

tiiipuished from alt other human They rfo not have 

recourse to 3 craft for their jurtlicrions, nor do they get them 
with tile help of x^traj infiutnces or anything chse. Their 
forecasts are tlie liecessiiy result of their natural diftposS- 
tion. x^mofig iuch people are diviners (Wi^; men who 
gaze into transparent bodies such as mirrors or bowls of 
water; ti^en who examine the licarts, livers^ and lionw of ani¬ 
mals; men w'ho draw auguries from birds and wild animals; 
and men who cast pebt>le.{, grains of w'Jieat, or ( date) pits.*‘* 
All these things are found among manhind; no one can denv 
t, los diem or he ignorant of them. Statements concerning sirjjer- 
naturiiL things are also placed upon the tongues of the insane, 
who are thus able to give information ahiiut (supernatural 
things). Sleeping and dying ii^rsoiis, being aliout to die or to 
fall asleep, likewise speak about supernatural things. Men 
ivho luive followed Sufi training ha\'e, as is well known, as 
acts ol divine grace, obtained perceptious of supernatural 
tilings. 

(Tlf kinJi 0/ suptrmttttral perctplifftt) 

We are now going to discuss all these ways of (auper- 
natural) perception. VVe are going to stan with sumthsaying, 
rhen, we shall discuss all the otlier kinds, one by one. Hefure 
that, however, we w^ant to discuss liow the human soul, 4 S it 
exists In all die types of human iM^irigs mentioned, is prepared 
for supernatural percepiioji. This is as follows. 

( I he soul) Is a spirliual essence which, as we have men- 
doned before, Is the only spiritual being that exists pcdcn- 
tially. h exchanges potentiality for actuality with the help 
of the body and (bodily) conditions. Tliis is something 
everyone can attain to. 

Now, everything that exists potentially has matter and 
form. Ihe form of the soul, through which it.s evistctice 
Tnaterializes, is idem teal with peri:epiiorj and intellection^ 
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f^mtm Kinds of Kuptmatnrai Pmefifitn 

The soul ai first exists polcntiaUy. It is prepared for pctiDep- 
tiojT and for the reception of the universal and purticular 
forms, hs growth and actual exiMenw then materialize 
ihr<nif>h keeping company the ljody» through the things 
CO which (the bcxly) accustoms (the soul) when (the former’s) 
sensual perceptions are foisted upon (the laiter)» and through 
the universal ideas whicli (the soul itself) abstracts from the 
sensual perceptions of the body* It intellect UHlizes tlie forms 
time after timCt until perception and intellection become the 
actual rorro of the soul. ITius, its essence maicmlizej^. The 
soul, then, is like matter, and, through [lerccptioii, the fonns 
come to u one after the other in an uninterrupted seejuenec. 

llVis is why we find that a child in the earliest stages of 
his gro^vtli is unable to achieve the perception which comes 
to the .wul from its essence, either in his sleep or tlirough 
removal (of the veil of sense perception),*** or anything else. 
For tlie form of the soul, which is its very esseitce, namely, 
pen'eptioii and intellection, has not yet materLalized (in the 
chilli). Nor has the power of the soul to abstract the unl- 
ver.sals materialized. Uter on, when the essence of (the soul) 
has marcrialized in actuality, the soul has two kinds of per¬ 
ception, as long as it remains in the bi»dyj one through the 
organs of the body, for which ilte s*>ul is enabled by the 
cor[>oreal perceptions, and the other through its own essence, 
without any intermediary. The soul is prevented *** irom (the 
latter kind of perception) by its immersion in the body and 
the sense.s, and (he preoccupations of (body and senses). By 
means of corporeal perception, for which the senses were 
onginaUv tTeatcd, tiiey always draw the soul to the extcmiil, 
Kret[vientlj, however, the soul plunges from the ex tenia 1 
into the internal. Then, the veil of the body is lifted for a 
moment, either by means of a tjuality that belongs to every 
human being, such as sleep, or by meatw of a quality tlut is 
found only in certain human beings, such as soothsaying or 

Aribic iojkf. H nimtrrtjn trmn of niysrirism {ami ajecapHysici), for 
I til I KUiililun A crucial cOiKepi in tlie dumtitini of ibMif iubjecti, 

*« Lii., ''veiled." O. prewiliLig note. 
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casiuig (of pebbles, etc.), or by means of exercises such as 
those practiced by (certain) Sufis who practice the retiKU-al 
(of the veil of sense jtcrccption). At such moments, the soul 
turns to the essences of the higtjest group (the angels), which 
are higher than itself. (Tltis js possible) because in (the 
order of) existence the stages of the soul and the angels are 
connected with each other, as tve established earlier.**^ "i'hese 
essences are spiritual. Tliey are pure perception and inteUcets 
in action. They contain the forms and realities of the cxjj- 
Untia, as was (just) nicniioned. Something of those forms 
is tlien disclosed in (tlic soul), h derives some knowledge 
from them, frequcmly. it transmits the perceived forms to 
the imagination which, in tun), puts them into the customary 
mukls. (The soul,) then, has recourse to sensual perception 
to expliiin the things it has perceived, ettiter in their altstract 
form or in ilie mohls into which (they were put by the 
imagination). In tlds way it gives information about them. 
Tliw is iiow the preparedness of the soul for supernatural 
perception must be explained. 

<, tin Let us now return to the explanation we promised, of 
the various kinds (of supernatural perception). Persons who 
ga^e into transparent bodies, such as mirrors, bowlsv, or 
water. and (examine) the hearts, livers, and bones of anintals, 
as well as those who cast pebbles and (date) pits, all ijeltmg 
to tlie cbfis of .soothsayer.'!. Only, they are constitutionally 
(css well fitted for supernatural perreption than sooil is avers. 
The soothsaj'tr doe.s not need to make much of an efFon in 
order to lift the veil of sensual perccptioji. 'l^ey, however, 
expend much effort to concentrate all sensual [perception in 
one particular sense, the noblest one, which is vision. It is 
ap[)licd exclusively to whatever plain visual object has been 
(selected For concentration), until the perception about which 
infonnation is to lie given appears. U is often thought that 
the place where tliose (who ga^e into mirrors) see ■iomething, 
is the surface of the mirror. This is not so. They continue 
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gazing at the surface of tho mirror itndl it (the surface) 
d]Hap|H.^!irs. Between their eyes and the mirror appears a veil 
like 3 white cUiuil In it, forms are pictured, and (these pic- 
nireji) are the objects they perceive. This gives them the 
facts of a negative or positive character they wanted to ob¬ 
tain, and they pass on (these facts) as they poiTcived them. 
Neither the mirror nor the fornts perceived in it are now 
pve!.cnt to them. A difFereni kind of perception originates in 
them in (that state). It b a psydiic one that has nothing to 
do with vision. 'Hirough ii, objects of psychic perception take 
on shape (for observation) by sensual perception, as ts known. 
Something similar happens to tho-se who examine the hearts 
and livers of animals, and to those who gaze into water, 
bowls, and similar things. 

.A.mong these people sve have observed persons who keep 
their senses occupied only by means of incense, a.s well as 
incantations, in order to be prepared (for supernatural per¬ 
ception). Then, tliey tell what they have perceived. They 
think that they see the forms take on concrete sliapes in the 
air, telling them what they want to know in the form of 
pictures and allusions, rhese persons are less remote from 
sensual perception than the first group- The world is full of 
remarkable things. 

Augury (irnjr) is t:Uk about supernatural things which 
nriglnaies in some people when a bird or animal appears, 
and they rehecl about it after it has gone. It i.' a power in 
the soul tlial calls for sagacity and the ability to think about 
(the things of interest) which augura see or hear, Ai we men¬ 
tioned earlier,*'^ the power of imagination is strong in 
augurs, and they exert that power In their researches, while 
depending on the liclp given by things they have seen or 
heard. ITis gives them some supernatural perception, The 
|ioiver of imagination acts here as it does in sleepers. ^Mien 
the senses are asleep, (tlie power of imagination) interv-enes 
among the things seen in the waking state, and combines 
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them with the products of its own thinking, Thusr, the power 
of Imagimtiun brings about vision. 


In the insane^ the ratioimt soul is but weakly connected 
with the body, i^eeause the humors, as a rule, are cornjpt 
and have a weak anijna] spirit. Therefore, the snul Mmiging 
to (the body of an insane [lerson) w not deeply immersed in 
the senses. The painful disease of deficiency tltat affects it 
keeps it too much occupied. Frct^uently, it was pushed into 
attaching itself to (the insane) by some other Satanic spirit¬ 
uality, which clings to them and which (the .soul} it.self is too 
weak to keep away. Iht insane thus become pn.ssessed.*“^ 
When they have become possessed in this maimer, eitlier 
bet:ause of the coiTiiption of their constitution as the result 
of the essential corruption of their soul, or iMtcausc of the 
onslaught the Satanic souLs make u|Xfn them when they are 
attached to (tlieir bodies), they iire totallv removed Irom 
sensual perception. They perceive a gliinp.se of the world of 
their soul. (Their soul) receives the impress of forms whirfi, 
in turn, &.re transformed by tlie imagbiation. In this condi¬ 
tion, they frequently speak W'iihour wanting to speak. 

(SupcTnatural) perception in all these (grotip.'s) contains 
truth and falsehood mixed together. For although they may 
achieve the loss of sensual perception, k us only with tlie 
help of foreign notions (fdjt/itu'wr) that the)* achieve contact 
(with the supernatural), as we have established, litis leaebt 
to untruthfiilness, (which b to be found) in theae (ways of 
flupematural) perccpiioii. 


somehow enjoy this kind of percep-* 
tioii, but they do not have the same contact (with the super¬ 
natural), They concentrate tlieir thinking upon the matter in 
which they are interested and apply guesses and hv[>otheses 
to it. ITey base themselves upon an unfounded assumption 
as to what basically cottstitutes contact with, and perception 


“to breome posaeiawi," cf. Qur'ln e.«7S f STC}. *nJ 
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of, (the supemittural). They claini aequuititance with the 
aupcmatural, but in reality (tlieir procedure) has nothing to 
do with it. 

This is the tnanner in which such (supemaiural hnowl- 
cdge) is obtained. Al-Mas'hdi discussed the subject in his 
Murvj adii-dhahah,^'^ He did not hit upon the right explana¬ 
tion, It is evident from his discussion that he was not firmly 
grounded in the various kinds of (pertinent) knowledge. He 
iiierelv reports what lie learned from people experienced in 
the subject, and from otliers. 

Ail the kinds of (supernatural) perceprion mentioned are 
found in man. 'I he Arabs used to repair to soothsayers in 
order to learn about forthcoming events. They consulted 
them in their quarrels, to learn the truth by means of super¬ 
natural peiTcptioii. Literature contains nmeh itiformatum 
about this matter, in prc-lslaiiiic times, Shiqq, of the tribe of 
.\nmAr li. Nizar, and SatTh, of the tribe of Mazin b. Gbas- 
sari,”“ were famous (soothsuyers). (The latter) used to fold 
up tike a garment, us he had no hones save for his skull. 

famous stoiT is their Interpretation of the dream vision 
of Raln'ah b, Nasr, in which they informed him that the 
Abyssinians would take possession of the Yemen, lhat the 
Mudar would rule after them, and that the Muhammadan 
prophecy would make its appearance among the yuraysh.”* 
Another famous stojy is lhat of the dream virion of the 
MiVl.*cdh£n,*=’ Satih interpreted it when the Per.rian emperor 
(Khosraw) sent 'Abd-al-Masih to him witli (tJie dream). (On 
that t»cca.sion, Satth) informed him about the prophecy (of 
Muhammad) and the (future) destruction of the Persian 
realm. All this is well known. 


"»Ut, »47ff 
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Tlvere were alio many diviners iimong the Aralis- ITiey 
are mentmncil by the Arabs in titeir poems, (One poet) said* 

] said to the diviner of the Yamatnah: Cure me. 

For if you cure nie, you are indcLid a phystcian.^ 

Another poet said: 

[ promised to give the diviner of the Yumamali wiui lever 
he would ask me fur, 

And (1 promised the same) to the diviner of Najd, if diev 
would cure me (of my love). 

But they said: Let God cure you. By God, we have no 

power over (the disease) that you cany around with you 
in your body.”* 


The "diviner of the Vamamah” ts Riydh b. 'Ijlah,* and the 
"diviner of Najd" is al-Abbq al-Asadl. 

Some people have another way of snpomatiiral percep¬ 
tion. It occurs in the stage of transition from waking to 
sleeping, and is in (the fonn of unconsciously) speaking about 
the thing one wants to know and thereby obtaining super¬ 
natural knowledge of the matter as de-sired- This happens 
only diiting the tninsttion from waking to sleeping^ when 
one has lost the power to control ^)ne's words, Such a perstut 
talks as if by imiate compulsion, The most he can do is to 
liear and understand what (he says). 


« Thr verw » by 'Urwiili b. Jtisiim #l-'irdhr1 Supfl., 1, Si f.). 
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Words of 3 simdpr nuture conic from those who are about 
lo Iw killed, at the moment when their heads are being 
so'cred from their trunks. We have Iwen in formed that cer¬ 
tain crimitial tyrants used to kill tlieir prisoners in order to 
learn their own future fn>m the words the prisoners would 
utter when they were about to be kUled. It W'as unpleasant 
iiifonaaiiDn tliey receivcii from them. 

In the Gkdyah”^ Maslamah similarly mentioned that 
when a human being is placed in a barrel of sesame oil and 
kept in it for forty days, is fed with figs and nuts until his 
llesh is gene arid only tlie arteries and sutures of the skull 
remain, and is then taken out of the oil and exposed to the 
drying action of tlie air, he will iinswer all special and general 
questions regarding the future that may be asked. This is 
detestable sorcery. However, it shows what remarkable 
tilings exist in the world of man. 

There are men who attempt to obtain supernatural per¬ 
ception through exercise, ntey attempt an artiScial (state of) 
death through self-mortification.™ 'I’hey kill all corporeal 
powers (in ^cmselves), and wipe out all influences of those 
powers that color the saml m various ways.*" lliis ia 
achieved by concentrated thinking, and doing without food 
for long (pertod.s), U is definitely known that when death 
descends upon the body, sensual perception and the veil it 
constitutes disappear, and the soul Wholds its essence and 
its world, (‘nic.se men) attempt to produce, artificially before 
death, the experience thet' w ill have alter death, and to have 
their soul licliold the supernatural. 


™ cr f Pwmdcs-JMBirit^ UMlyak, iijk is9 i (Sec n. aiO to thli rfw{jter, 
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Other sueh people are the men who train themselves in 
soreer)’. 'lliey train Ihttnselves in tliese things, in order to 
he able To Ix^hold the supernatural and to be active in the 
various worlds. Most such live in the tntenipemte nones of 
the north and the south, especially in India, where they are 
called yogis. They possess a large literature on how such 
exercises are to be done. The stories about them in this 
connection are remarkable. 

Tlte Sufi training is a religious one. It is free from any 
such reprehensible intentions. The Sufis aspire to total con¬ 
centration upon God and ujicn the approach fo Mini, in order 
to obtain the mystical experiences * *® of gnosis and Divine 
oneness. In addition to their training in concemration and 
luingerj the Sufis feed on tlftikr exercises^ bv which their 
devotion to that training can fully imteriallxe, \\lien the soul 
is reared on Jhikr exercises, it comes closer to the gnosis of 
God, whereas, without it, it comes to be a Satanic one. 

Whatever supernatural luiowledge or activity is achieved 
by the Sufis is accidental, and was not originally intended. 
Had it been intentional, the devotion of the SufL (who in¬ 
tended to have supematural perception) would have been 
directed toward something other than God, namely, toward 
supernatural activity and vision. What a losing business that 
would have been! In reality, it would have been |H>[ytheisin. 
A (Sufi) has said, WTiocver prefers gnosis for the sake of 
gnosis comes out for the second (stage of being)/' Through 
their devotion. (Sufis) Intend (to come near) the Master, 
and nothing else. If, meanwhile, some (supernatural per¬ 
ception) is obtained, it is accidental and uninicniional. Many 
(Siitis) shun (supernatural perception) when it accidentallv 
hapfietis to them, and pay no attention to U/® They want 
God only for ilie .sake of His essence, ami nothing else. It is 
Well knoVi'n that (supernatural pcTxeption) occurs among the 
(Sufis), I hey call their supernatural cxi^eriences and mind 


Lil.i "T43le_^’ Cf. n. 4^3 to Ch. Vi, 

*1 Cf. n, +71 to Pi. VI, hclow, hi cf. ^ m am! \ f., Wbw. 
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reading "jibysiognotny'* (^rS^ah) and *’removal" (of the veil 
of sL■^^e perception, Aasftf). Iheir experiences of (super¬ 
natural) activity they call "acts of divine grace” {kardmah). 

None of tliese things is unworthy of them. However, Profes¬ 
sor AbQ Ishaq ai-lsfarayini and Abu Aluhammad b. Abt t, sco 
Z.avd al-M^liki,*“ among others, disapproved of it, in order 
to avoid any risk of (prophetic) miracles becoming confused 
with somethiitg else. However, the speculative theologians 
rely on the "advancechallenge” as tlie distinguish¬ 

ing characteristic of the (prophetic) miracle. Tliis is sufficient. 

According to {the soimd tradition of) the Mulmjii- 

mad said, "Among you, there arc men who are spoken to, 
ami 'Umar is one of them." *“ The men around Muhammad, 
as is well known, had experiences of a sort that confirms the 
fact {that mystics and pious persons may have some sort of 
sui>cmatural perc.epti(in). Far instance, there is the story of 
'L'mar saying, "O Sariyah, beware of the moumaint" Sariyah 
is Sariyah b. Zunaynt. He was the general of a Muslim army 
in the 'Iraq during the conquest. He had gotten into a battle 
with the polytheists. He thouglit of withdrawing. Near him, 
there was a mountain toward which lie was directing himself 
(and where the enemy was lying in ambush). This came 
(sujiematLLrally) to 'Umar's attention while he was preaching 
from the pulpit in Medina. He called out to him: ”0 Sariyah, 
beware of the mountain.*’ Sariyali heard it. there where he 
was (in faraway 'Iraq), and he also saw ('Lhiiiir) there in 
person. Tliis story is well known.”® 

Something similar hapfwncd to .Abu liakr in connection 
with his last will, addressed to his daughter 'S'lshah. He 
had given her a certuin amount of dates front his orchard, 

“ 'AbdiUnti f'UUydaUih) b. Zayi!, SIS-S«6 t99»-9!Wi. Cf. G.il^ 

I, ITT f; Sup^pL, 1, aoTr., sirlbn Khiiklun's tiuuatu imd oft-quul<?tl flthnoJ 

£uthpritk>it. Cf. p, alnirt'e- 

“* cr the rEferenceii iTi Huffiibwiitp p. ^bertr mu^addaih ' fpoken to ' 
ii triuisLiied ^'tnspired/' dlsi> below, ^ 

Thii rmditifsn^^ as well *s lh< ituriei orSAiijah and a1§o 

pienh*>tii‘E3 b) tl^llazzllt^ p. 41. 

CT. a^T»bin, 1. Kluildan refer* w the si^ry *gMm 
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as a jiift, and thun, (when he was near death)^ he suggested 
to her that she han'eat them, so that the (other) heirs would 
tint get them. Then he said, "They are your two brothers and 
your two sisters." Whereupon 'A'ishali said, "There is 
Asma% but who is the other?" Abu Bakr replied, "I see that 
the child in Bint Kharijah's w'omb is a girl,” and so it w'as. 
This is mentioned in the in the chapter on gifts 

that are Jiot permitted.*®* 

(The men around Muhammad) and tlie pious and ex¬ 
emplary men after them had many similar experiences. How- 
soj ever, tiie Subs &ay that such experiences are rare in the lime 
of prophecy, because, in the presence of the prophet, the 
adept of mysticism cannot continue in his mystic state. They 
go so far as to say that the adept of mysticism who comes to 
Medina is deprived of his mysitk state, so long as he remains 
there and until he leaves. 

May God provide us w'lth guidance, and may He lead us 
to the truth. 


.\mong the adepts of mysticism are fools and imlwciles 
who are more like itisatie persons than like rational beings. 
Nonetheless, they desen'odiy attained stations of aaiiiihond 
and the mystic states of tile righteous. 'Hie fiersons with 
myatical experience who Icam about them know that such is 
their condition, ahliough they are not legally responsible. 
The information they give alx)ut the suyientatural is re¬ 
markable. lliey are not bound by anything. They speak ab¬ 
solutely freely about it and tell* remarkable things. When 
jurists see they are not legaBy respormible, they frequently 
deny that they have uttained any mystical station, since 
sainthood cun be obiainetl only through divine worship. dTiis 
is an error. ' God bestows ills grace upon wlioinever He 


“ Cf. M^b, Muuaita’, in the KiiSb al-aqtfiyuh (Tunu, ifiBO/lSUa-a+l. 
p. eofl. t It Iniercttme to n«w |»w Ihfi KhaMilti «presseB liimsclf 

in P«r*]^irsjmfr rhe case. In the ipii cf th^c AUu Bahr maXe* the 

sujfgcvtitin in t very guDnlttl form, ami 'A’iihili. cf ccurae, reftm.* i<i rube 

:$dvan[£igi^ ^if it. 
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wants to.” The attainmeni of sainthood b not restriried to 
(the correct perfonnamc of) divine worship, or anything 
else. When the hiiman soul is firmly estahlislied as existent, 

G(h 1 may single it out for wliatever gifts of His He wants to 
give it. The rational souls of such people are not non¬ 
existent, nor are they corrupt, as is the case with the insane. 

They (merely) lack the intellect that is the basis of legal 
resp'oitsibiUty- (That intellect) is a special attribute of the 
soul. It means various kinds of knowledge that are necessary 
to man and that guide his speculative ability anti teach him 
how to make a living and organize his home. One may say 
that if be knows how to make a living, he has no excuse left 
not to accept legal responsibility, so that he may prepare for 
his life after death. Now. a person who lacks iliat (st>edal) 
attribute (of the soul called intellect) still does not lack the 
aoul itself, and lias not forgotten his reality. He has reality, i, sos 
though he lacks the inicllect entailing legal responsibility, 
that is, the knowledge of how to make a living. Ihis is not 
absurd. God does not select His sen'ants for gnosis only on 
the Itasis or(the performance of) some legal duty. 

If this is correct, it should be known tliat the state of 
these men is frc?quently confused with that of the insane, 
whose rational souls are corrupted and who belong to {the 
category of) animals. There are signs by which one eati di.s- 
ling'uisli the two groups. One of them is that fools are found 
devoting themsclvca ctimiaiitly to certain d/hArexereiRcs and 
divine worship, ibough not in the way the religious law 
re<iuircs, since, as we have stated, they are not legally re¬ 
sponsible. The insane, on the other hand, have no (jxir- 
ticular) devotion whatever. 

Another sign is that fools were created stupid, and were 
stupid from their earliest days. The insane, on the other lumd, 
lose their minds after some portion of their life has passed, 
as tlie result of narural bodily accidents. When this hapjjens 
10 them and tbdr rational souls become corrupt, they are lost. 


*» Quf'SaS.S k (59); S't ti lil)t «a.+ (4). 
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A further sign is the great arfivit^' nf fnols among mcii. 
it may be good or bad. lliey tlo tioi Irave to have pennissigti, 
because for ijiem there is no iega! responsibiUty, The insane, 
on tile other hand, show no (suchj activity. 

Tlie course of our discussion caust^ us to insert the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. God leads toward tltai which ts correct. 

\ OthfT alleged xvays jupemiitoral pm-fptiott ) 

Some people think that there arc wavs of supcntatural 
perception not involving remoteness fmiii sensual percep¬ 
tion. (Such) are the astrologers who believe in astrological 
indications, con.<}ec|lienees of the positions of {stars} in the 
hrmatiient, iitfluexices of (the stars) upon the elements, and 
results from the tempering of the natures of (the stars) when 
they look at each other.™ as well as elFects of such tempers 
upon the air. Astrologers, (as a matter of fart,) hove nothing 
to do with the supernatural, [t Is all guesswork ami conjec- 
i, ioa lures based upon (the assumed existence of) astral influeTK’e, 
and a resulting conditioning of tlie air. (Such guesswork) is 
accompanied by an additional measure of sagacitY enabling 
scholars to determine ihe distribution (of itstraf InRuence) 
upon particular indivuluats m the world, as Ptolemy .said. 
^^e shall explain the futility of astrology in the proper place, 
if God wills.™ If it were established {ns a fart), it would, at 
best, be guessing and conjecturing. 1 1 has nothing whatever 
to do with (the supemalural percepliun) we have mentioned. 


(^ther such people indude certain men of the cximmon 
poop e who, to discover the supeinatuna! and know the future, 
invented a craft they called "sand writing” (geomamy) *« 


Cf. a;asa, \xlow. - cr siajs IT., hflew, 
j Eliott‘te-ramt, Cf. F„ Doun^. Magit ti tdigim dw l'.<ifrhtit du 
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rEwlnv^T^M n”ir' (To.iU,««r & I'ans. 

iswi J, jv ,«97-H.n The teatfm dealitiff with Aniliip woriifliicT inTidnerv'* 
pc»th.iiD(nu pa[*r was campiled bj B. Carrade Vaux 








after the material one uses fur it. Thi.i craft consists in form¬ 
ing combinations of dots in four "ranks." (The resulting 
combinations) differ in that tlie (four) ranks are made up of 
different or identical (amuigeiiients) of even or odd. ITiis 
makes sixteen combinations. For if (all four ranks) liold 
evens or (all) odds, we have two combinations. If one rank 
only lias an even, we liave four combinations. If two ranks 
have an even, w-e have six combinations, and if three ranks 
liave an even, we have four combinations. This makes alto- 
getlier sixteen combi nations,”' 

The sand diviners have given difFerent names to the dif¬ 
ferent combinations and classiftcd them as lucky or unlucky, 
as is done with the stars. For (the sixteen cotubitmtions), 
they have assumed (the existence of) sixteen ‘'houses." ITiey 
think that the “houses" are natural and that they coiTCspond 
to the twelve signs of the zodiac and the four cardines. They 
have attributed to each combination a "house," lucky [or 
unlucky) intiuences, and significance with regard lo one 
particular group (of people) in the world of the elements. 
(Tile sand diviners) have thus invented a discipline that runs 
[walld to astrology and the system of astrological judg¬ 
ments. However, the astrological judgments are Iwsed upon 
natural indications, as I’lolemy assumes, 'llie indications 

Tt follows lint tiiCM are Hia ftpines list'd ifi gMmanq?: 

i, i t ■. n mm ** * 

, . ^ ^ * I «■ p ^ r * mr 


(")(*'J (<«) (I9)tv+1 

[nsteui) ef the twu (low,« lim? nifty he lutflrl For (he juunes of the figures in 
Afftbic untl tlie vurioiii Hurepeui languages, see ihe compiranvi; inhle in 
Tannery, gji. ft/., tv, ♦10 f, 

+“ Tim following diMftisslnn, down to p. Isa, L 10, ap;>e(irs in B in the 
matgin ftiul ™ an insi-riwl slip- It 1* insertwl in the testa of C and D. Tlie 
rtliler tests, Bulaij, A, nnd E, and the ongin.il text of B, have the folio wing 
semence in plaic of ihe above Miuenrc; 'Tlicy are Iww-d Ujaiwi :arbitnry 
convention t ami wUtifiil ihtrikitig. Noihing ahoKt tlsem is prtwen." Tltcti 
thf text AjuoiI below, p. fltifl, tl. 113-23, is given, followed by in esplunition 
of ilic tradition which readst " 'And whoever concurs widi thr writing irf 
that prophet-this is it * He Is riglii In view of the fart that ihe writing was 
siipportnl tiy the revdatiiilt that came to ihal prcpllCt whose custom it was 
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of sarrd writing, on the other hand, are conventionaL 
1, sot Hiolemv dbscussed only nativities and conjiinctiom which. 
In his opinion, come within the influence of the stars and the 
positions of the spheres upon the world of the elements, 
Suhse<iuent astrologers, however, discussed questions (fn/rr- 
rogalhnix), in that they attempted to discover the innermost 
thoughts by attributing them to the various houses of the 
firmamcm and drawing conclusions concerning them, ac¬ 
cording to tlie judgments governing each particular astral 
house. They are those mentioned hy I'tolemy, 

It should be known that the bmcrmost tlmughts cortcem 
psychic knowleilge, which does not belong to the world of 
the elements. They do not come within tlie inlluenrc of the 
Stars nr the positions of the spheres, nor do (the stars and 
the positions of the spheres) give any indications with regard 
to them. Tlic branch of qiiestiorw {ijitenvgatianei) has indeed 
been accepted in astrology as a way of making deductions 
from the stars and positions of the spheres. However, it is 
used where it is not natural for it to be used. 

\Vlien the sand diviners came, they discontinued use of 
the stars anti the positions of the spheres, because they found 
it difficult to establish the altitude of .stars by means of in¬ 
struments and to find the adjustcil ^ [lositions of the) stars by 
means of calculations. Therefore, they invented their combi¬ 
nations of figures. They assumed that there were sixteen, 
according to the houses of the firmament and the cardines, 
and they specified that they were lucky, unlucky, or mixed, 
like the planets, ihey limited themselves to the sextile 
.aspect, Tiiey made judgments in acettrdance 'vith the com¬ 
binations of figures, as is done in the interrogation (branch 
of astrology). In botli cases, the use made (of the data) is 
not a natural one, as we stated before. 

Many city' dwellers who had no work, in order to make 


ici iiave tHe rpveluncm to him lit wn writing, Wm he to tiilte 
If frnni iliEf writing without (he puiicumttiw of irvi-iiuiiin, he wotihi not Irt 
righf. Tlio is The nicttning of the trailiiion. Arid Goil knows better," 
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a tried sand divination. They eompoMd works 

teaching the foundation and pinnciples of sand di^'ination. 
This was done by az-Zanati aihJ others. 

Some sand diviners attempt supernatural perception, in 
that they oc'cujj^' their senses with study of the combinations 
of figures. They thus reach a state of preparedness, like those 
who are by nature fitted for preparedness, as we shall men¬ 
tion later on. These men are the noblest class of santl 
diviners. 

In general, they assume that sand writing originated with 
the pixtphets of old. They frequently ascribe its invention to 
Daniel or Idris,”* as is ^ing done with all the crafts. Tliey 
(also) irequeiitly claim that (sand writing) is enjoined by 
the religioxis law. As a proof of tills (contention of tiicirs), 
ihey quote the fbllowing tradition of Muhamniad: "There 
was a prophet who wrote, and whoever concurs with his 
writing— this is it."®** However, tills tradition contains no 
evidence for the claim that sand WTiting is enjoined by the re¬ 
ligious law, as some people assume. The meaning of the 
tradition is: "There was a prophet who w'roic,” that is, the 
revcLition came to liim while he was ^vriting. It is not absurd 
to assume that such w'as the c.u.sioiii of some prophets, for 
propiiets difier in their ways of pcix~eiving the revelation. 

“ Itbp same irgunii.til la referrvd to IicIdw, 2:320 sml a:fi07, 

>w Alii ’Abtlaliaii Motiiinun^t! fh, 'Uthnianl} rt-Vtanati, whose date! ap¬ 
pear 10 be ut^rEiiJi, Cf- Tiiiintry, r/f.. 300; €lAL., Sappl,, U, ion? 

(Ne. Sl, *1*1 t(J4l (N'o, oi). He i* tlw uiihoritif <ni ppcminney now as 
111 - wa* in ilic (piut, and bis worki arc efien reprinted under tiiles sitdi as 
df-y-Jetuill ul-fa<frJlyak Ji l-jfiiiiiffl itr-’TumUjtik (Cairo, and 

M'/Jb at-Faftji vjtif Vfm er-minf (Cairo. j 2 fto/ift 63 -<«+]l,etc. Tlieir gvjtulne- 
nesi reinain* to iie-itW'csiigaicd. 

H* Lllic the BililUuil Daniel, the Qiir'Snie Idris is among ttic most favored 
hmnes for attribuiing auilwrship of irmgieaJ works. He ia prohalily correctly 
Idcmiiicd with the BitiUcal Knecli,*™!. Inemreialy. with Uemwi; t-f. siStOf f,. 
below. Cr. IVr instance, 3:213 In. 3^1), below. Tlie following tmiliinxi u 
R'fi-irisl to Idrls in tlin Kathir, iliddyah, 1, 99. The sefjuence '■Diiniid or 
Idrl*" is ihiii ftnird in C and D. 

•“ Ti may be poisible m tnuHlalc, "and wlmse writing agrees wiili (the 
wriiingorilMt pj-oplici). . , But ihc above traiistoion seems preferable, 
and the difl'ererw* in ineining is iioi threat. A varUni wf tlie tradiiitm ii 
quulftl in Miijd-sd-dln Itin al-Athlr, -ViAiyaA. I, .338. 11 reads; and wliro- 
ev«r agrrti w iili Ills writing llnows » much as lie does.’* 
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God suid: *'V\’e distinguished liiL* mussifnijc'rs (liy giemg" the 
ones pre-eminence) over the* others." When some of them 
received the revelation, the angel spohe first to them, without 
any request or motive (on their prt). Others had a human 
motive, resulting from contact with human affairs, in that 
their people asked them to expbin some difficult problem, 
some ohligatiori of duty, or the like. Tfierefore, they directed 
their devotions to the Divine, and in that way God revealed 
to them what they wanted to know, (Logiciil) classificaiioii 
litre suggests the existence of another division. Revelation 
may come to a person w'ho is not prepared for it in any way, 
as in the afore-mentioned instance, or it mav come to a 
person who is prepared for it in some way. In the [.'fraelite 
stories, it is reiwrted that a prophet was prepared for the 
coming of the revelation by hearing sweet melodious 
voices.”* This report is not established as oorreci, but it is 
not improbable, God singles out His prophets and mes¬ 
sengers for whatever (favors) He wishes. This”* was re¬ 
ported to ujv on the autliority of a great Sufi, who attempts to 
attain remoteness from sensual perception by listetimg 10 
musk. By this mcan.-i he becomes completciy free for his 
(suiwniaiural) pcrceptiom, in the station he is in, which (il 
i.s true) is inferior to prophecy. "And there is nobody among 
us who does iioi have a known station." *» 

If this is established and if, as we have inenilnnecl lieftire, 
certain sand diviners attempt to remove (the veil of sense 
perception) by occupying their senses with the siudv of 
combinations of figures, they may attain intuitive su'per- 
rtatural revelation {itishf) through complete freedom from 
sense perception. They may excJtange bodily perceptions for 


N5 Qur’an i».a6s (as+J. 
**CL also ibp traidhifsn 
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spiritual ones—both of whidt have been explained earlier* 
I his is a kind of soothsaying, of the type of gazing ai Ixines. 
water, and mirrors, and it distinguishes (these sand diviners) 
from those who rcstriin themselves to teehnii^ues that achiese 
supernatural perception by means of siigadty and conjectur¬ 
ing, but wdio do not reliiK^uish corporeal perception and c«n^ 
tinue to wander in the realm of guesswork- Some prophets 
adiieved preparedness for being addressed by the angel, in 
their prophetical station, by writing, exactly as people who 
arc not prophets may achieve preparedness for spiritual per¬ 
ception and the relinquishment of human perception by the 
same means. In die case of (sand diviners), howetner, what 
they achieve b qilritual perception only, whereas prophets 
achieve an angelic perception by means of divine revelation. 

The prophets have nothing to do with the stations of the 
sand diviners, whose perceptions are based on sagacity and 
conjecturing- They do not make it part of die religious law 
for anv human being to speak about and discuss die auper- 
natural, Tlie statement in the tradition, ‘‘And whoever con¬ 
curs with his writing-this is it," mearwi He is right, in 
view of the fact diat the writing was supported by the reve- 
btion that came to that particuiar prophet, ivliose custom it 
was to have the revelation come to him while he was writing. 
Or, the tradition may be a compliment and indicate that the 
prophet had reached a high competence bi the use of sand 
writing—without (implying) die existence of a connection 
between (revelation) and (sand writing)“because in this 
way the prophet was prepared for revelation, whidi, there¬ 
fore, ccmciirred ^vith (the conclusions reached from sand 
writing). Hut were the prophet to take (those conclusions) 
from the writing alone, without the concurrence of revelation, 
they would not be right. This ia the meaning of the tradition, 
And Gotl knows better- 

Tire tradition does not indicate that sand writing is 
joined by religious law, nor that it is permissible to practice 


“ cr. nn- and S+ff lo this chupter, mbove. 
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sand writing to obtain su|amiarural perception, as sand 
diviners in lUe cities <lo. StiniL' of then) may be inclined to 
this opinion, on the basis that uhat (arty) prophet did is ac~ 
cepted law, and that sand writing, ilierefarc, is enjoined by 
the religious law according to the jirinciple, held by some, 
that the religious law of those who came before us is religious 
law lor us. This does not apply in this (case). Law only 
results w'hen it Ls enjoined bj* messenger’s upon the various 
nations. This (particular) tradition, however, indicates 
no{thing of the sort). It indicaies only that the particular 
condition was that of one of the prophets, and it is possible 
that it was not enjoined as a religious law. Therefore, It 
would not be a religious law, neither one restricted to the 
people of (that particular prophet), nor one common to his 
people and to others, (The tradition) merely indicates that 
it is a condition that may occur in the in.stance of a particular 
prophet, without being generally applicable to matikijui. This 
i,'4 all we wanted to itiakc clear here, Ood gives the correct 
inspiration. 

If. in their self-deception, (sand diviners) want to dis¬ 
cover sometliing supematurni, they take paper, or sand, or 
Hour, and form dots in (four) lines in accordanre wdth the 
number of the lour ranks, 1 iiis is repeated four tiines. Tliev 
thus obtain sixteen rmes, Thev then deduct (some) dots in 
paiis. nie remainder, for eaelt line, whether it is even or 
odd,*” is put into the rank to whuh it belongs according !« 
order. This results in four combi natrons, which they arrange 
to form one curitiriuous line, f I’oiii them, they ihen form 
four other combinations through horizontal confrontation, by 
cotisidcring each rank, the corresponding cotnliinaiiori ne.vt 
to it, and the evens or odds fotmd in These, then, make 
eight combinations, placed alutig one line. From each pair of 


JJ)” » That li, ojir ur twi> dofa. 

ITie rulet gnyernii])|' ihib [immture vary, (f dtiixe is iiiic dtjf dcxI U) 
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combinations, dicy then fomt one combination {to be placed) 
underneath the (eight}» by considering the evens nr adds 
found in each rank of two combimtiuns. Thus, we have four 
others under (the eight). From these four comblmtions, they 
then form two more combinetians, which are likewise placed 
underneath (the four). From these two, they again fonu one 
more combinatton and place it underneath (the two}, They 
then combitie this fifteenth combination with the first one 
anil thus form one more combination, which completes the 
sixteen**" Then, they evaluate the whole "writing" in a 
curious manner, as to the good luck or misfortune required 
by the various combinations, taking them as they stand, 
speculating on them, analyzing them, cenobining tliem, mak^ 
ing deductions as tn the variDUS kitids of fxisUnlia, and so on. 

This craft is prevalent in (all) civilized (regions). There 
e^tists a litemture dealing ivitli it. Outstanding anrieni and 
modem personalities were famous for it* But it is obviously 
bused on arbitrary notions and wishful thinking. The truth 
ihat should be present to one’s mind is (hat the supcmaturali 
cannot be perceived by any craft at all* The only people who 



IIjii Khiditiui. however, does aoi say about triAngular housei Ibr 

the hut nw cumbitmiicuu* 
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can acquire knowledge uf rhe supematurol are those dis¬ 
tinguished human l)cings who arc fitted by nature to return 
from the world of sensual perception to the world of the 
spirit The astrologers, therefore, calleiJ all people (able to 
perceive supernatural knowledge) ’‘Venusians,” with refer¬ 
ence to Venus, because they assumed tiiat the position of 
Venus in the nativities of these people indicates tlieir ability 
to have supematuml perception. 

If the person who takes up (sand) writing and similar 
(practices) is one of those distinguished beings, and if his 
study of dots, bones, and other things Is intended to occupy 
his sense.s in order that hU soul tiiiiy return tnomentarilY to 
the world of the spiritmlia, then (sand WTiting) occupies the 
same position as casting pebbles, e.\amitibig the hearts of 
animals, and gazing into transparent mirrors, its we ha^’e 
mentioned.^^ If this is not so, and if knowledge of the super¬ 
natural is sought by means of (sand writing), (then) it is 
meanmglcss in theory and practice"God guides whomever 
He wants to guide." *‘*i 

'llie sign by which persons who are disposed by nature 
TO supernatural pei\;eptians can be recognized, is this; WTien 
these persons devote themselves to acquiring a knowledge 
of tilings, they suffer a departure fixim their natural condi¬ 
tion. They yawn and stretch, and show symptoms of remote¬ 
ness from sensual perception, "lliese (sytupioms} vary in in¬ 
tensity according to the difiSjrent degrees to w'hich tbev 
possess this natural disposition. Those in whom tills sign is 
not found liave nothing to do with supernatural perception. 

ITiey are merely trying to spread the falsehoods to which 
they are committed. 

(TAe fjiisab an-idm) 

There are (other) groups that also lay down ix^itasn rules 
for the discovery of the supernatural. ’Their rules do not 


**• Cf. p. atn, itKivc. “ cr tksmbaci, p, 440. 

“ Qur in, £.J4« (isa), ais [^09), 
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belong to ilie first caregon', that whirh has to do with the 
spiritual perceptions of the soul, atid also differ from specu¬ 
lations !>as4?d upon astral influences, as assuined by Ptolemy, 
as well as from the guesswork and conjecturing with which 
the diviners work, llicy arc Tjotliing but mistakes which [the i, em 
people who w'ork w'ith them) throw out like snares for weak- 
minded people. I shall mt'hlicin only as much of (the suhjecO 
as is memioned in literature and has aroused the interest of 
distingpiished men. 

One such rule is the method called hisdh ll is 

mentinned at the end of the Politics which is ascribed to 
Aristotle. It serves to predict the victor and the vanquished 
wltcn kings go to war with each other- 'ITte procedure is to 

**• The meamitg of ibc i*.on] aim (or whatever the Mmsemarij n-jr-za may 
lifmiiV) is twt ckar. Th«¥ are many |iossibiljiiea, rcine of liwm fttnviKtng. 

The tiiSS of !h* practical (y tiKvvr vocalize it (escept IX m ««■ 

pissat;? below, p. issj Ihit ItOmUuti was fuohiibly rot stm? of tfic prti- 
niinriitiifii hintsetf. 

lltc PaUtks. or SKrrtum trcrttannit, 

jimilar I'f. ihc? ediTioH tjf fhe Ar^iiic hy Abd-ir-Biyns^*^* 

FVuddiA fp. t PT., iml llie EjigUflti ir. in Ht^ger Biuxm, Ofura^ ecU R Su‘^|c^ 

V, pp, !i yt f. Kid f. However, lid infill wbnteT- CT la madiMfi the 

ciJ itiJli A descriptimi not identical with Ihn Khildiin'*, InU ''•‘Idi 

comes rather clotw: to it, aitpeara after the SrfitivM In ilie Jstuiliul N ., 
SEileynuniye, fola. aiul tsfi. There are tw't> sets <’f tetter yran|^'- 
mtnia in iluii MS. One, ofJ foL -«l^. conTtspomls lo that mentnnned liy Ihn 
KhaldOn lit goiiiE hach fo Ibn ai-Baim*' (p, 43a. hcUiw). Tlie Ollier ti 4if- 
fci cTit frnni that menlintied b» Ihft KhuldfiJ. l>elow. pp, 43B f. ( Dc Shine stttes 
that Im ftmiul A rcfereTice to the m the margin oFone of ilic 1 aria 

AtSS of the SrrrcJniit.) , - r 

tircek ttxtt dealing! with the pra™*“" ascrilwd. hot to Anatotk 
hut to Pvihagons Cf. I*. Tamirry. "SolicEs sur ilcs Iragmentif li’onomaio- 
(nancle JVntJc^ rt JS:jfr4i'f* dri rfr h BiMtntAftpif 

-'CXXl- tiBSfll, 4ai-((0, e£ip. fip. 44n if. In Arahic trailItioJi, 
I'rolcttiy is rrediwil with a lumk on •‘Whidi of two advcraiiries will I* suc¬ 
cessful"; tf. Ihfi in-Nailmi, p. 368 (of ihe niiifel ed.); p. s 74 

^ For ftlletffith-rti'mry Arabic Tnorio^p^plu nti due "CalruLition (>r Victor 
«,id Vm^uishBl,'* c£ G.AL. Svpt>L. I. -Safi [u, the Darr 

}trr al-gAM‘ hy Y£isuf h. Qorfimil# Amir al-bi'il al-ynl*hb 

ivhicl) deals wiih the ,^q-(^oylmtll and Mara-tjoyiiiilu, MS, Sura Osmamy^ 
tSKn. C>n foL lOi of the NJS, the verais iiUiftcil liy Ibn KhiMuri are found. 

Ttiey m not found in the MS of the SiirrriaiH mi'rtttonfti above. Niimen^ 
other msfiuactipts on ihe subject anft listed, for instance, Vajda, f’tdr.r 

ginfrat dtf mmuitritj itrjhu mvtulmiPii Jt it Bthtiotit^m aliimitv Jr / urn 
(Paris, )!4d9), p, 3S&. 
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aJd up ib<? numerical total of the letters in tlic name of earh 
king, according to the aystetn of calculation in which the 
Iciiers of the a.lphabet In the sequence b, are 

given dte numerical values of units, lens, hundreds, and 
thousands from one to a thousantl. \Mten that has been done, 
each total sliould be divided by nine, llie fracilutial re¬ 
mainder, in botli cases, should be kept in mind. *rhe two 
fractional remainders should be comitared, If they are dif¬ 
ferent and Ixith are even or odd numbers, the (king) who 
has the smaller number will be the victor. If one of them b 
an even and the other an odd number, the (king) who has the 
larger number wili be the victor. If the two numbers are 
equal and both even, the object of the inquiry will be the 
victor. And if both numbers are odd, the (king) who made 
the inquiry will be the victor. He (Ariwtcitlc) reported two 
verses about this procedure which liave wide currenev. They 
are: 


1 think, in the case of even or f)dd niiraliers (for Ixith), 
the smaller number will gain the upper hand. 

When the numbers differ (as to being even or odd), the 
larger number will be the victor. 

The object of the inquiry will lx* victoriom, if the num- 
hm are lx>th equal and even. 

And if they are both equal and odd, the one who made 
the inquiry will be victorious. 

In order to find out what the fractional remainder will lie 
after dividmg by nme. a rule has been laid down by (the 
I, sir persons who practice the histfh an-nim), which is well known 
among them for iliai pur|jose. Tltey take the letters that 
refer to the numltcr one iti the four ranks, alif for the units, 
y for tile tens, c? for the hundreds, imd sfi for the thousands ™ 

there Is no number higher th:m orte thousand that can be 
indicated by tellers, because .\/i is the la.st letter of the atpha- 

"* rhe USE (if 1* firr i.owi ia diatflctcristk of tlie MiuUm Wiai In the 
East, gh a tuH. Cf, n. ftOy to t:ii, vt, trtrlow. 

B esyij nt tlie tjjtl of the sentenvr iluii the tail leiier of ihe numerical 

alphjibet. 
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l)ct(ical arrangement for numerical purposes)—and arrange 
tliesi' four letters in sequence so aa to form a wonl of four 
consonants: 'vj/jA- llien. ihev do the same ^v^th the letters 
tliat ilcsignai'e the number two Iti the (first) three ranks, 
omitting the thousands because there are no leltcrs of the 
alphabet left for them. These three letters are b for two, 
j( for twenty and r for two hundred. Arranged in sequence, 
they form the word hir. Tlie same is done with the letters 
that designate ilie number three, resulting in the woni Jls, 
and so on through all the letters of the alphabet. 1 his results 
in nine words, (nine l>eing) the highest unit, Ihe words are: 
\qsk, Hrjh, Jmt, hnth, U’fiA. hfz, and t^gk, here ar¬ 
ranged according to numerical sequence. Each of them has 
its own number, one for ’yqsk, two for Mr. three (or JIs, and 
so on to nine, whidi belongs to Idgk. If tliey want to divide 
a name by nine, they note in which of these nine words each 
letter of the name appears, substituting the number (of the 
word) for each letter (of the name), and adding together aQ 
the numbers thus obtained. If the sum is greater than nine, 
they (deduct nine or a multiple of nine from it and) take the 
iractional remainder- Otherwise, they take (the sum) as it is. 
Tht^ same ihmg is thui ibni? with the other oame. and the? 
two results are compared in the manner indicated alnive. 
The secret of this rule ii clear. The fractional remainder 
in a division by rime is the same in any given multiple of the 
powers of ten ”* In a way, (die person making the cakula- 
lion) just sums up the (unit) numlier in any given muliipte 
of the powers of ten. The nvimbers in multiples of liighcr 
powers of ten. tlms, are like the (corresponding) units. There 
is no distinction between two. twenty, two hundred, or two 
tljousand.*** Likewise, tliree, thirty, three hundred, and three 
thousand, all arc three. The munbers are arranged in such 
a setpiencc as to imikate nothing Imt the (unit) numlx^r m 


"I Tlic freciioitft remdruliiT flf JO, ilOO, or divided by i> .Iways 

two; of ! 10 , aoo. or S.tKX) ilwKVi iltr«, and *0 011. Two ift also tin; (unit) 

luirfiHer'' uf SO, €00^ etc,: Uirec cf SOi ^ iKir 

wilir eilitur of Biilnq, Na^r iil-Hufiii, ciU» wuntkrai tbe fat 
Ibii Rh^MCin tiarf said ^ kitvin cxprii3»in^ puinenils 

hlgticr tlian 1,00O, 

^57 
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3ny given niultiple of iJit? [Kiwcri. of ten. Tlie letters that 
indicate (the sjinie niunbcr in) the difTcrt'iU ixuierji uf ten, 
the units, tens, bundred^i, and tboui^ands, are conibined eai h 
in one word, I'lic niimbcT of the torrespojiding word is valid 
lor all the letters it comaliis, whedter tJicy are ten*, 

hundreds^ or thousands, 'iltus, the number of the word caji 
be used for all ihe letters it contains, and all of them are 
added up, as ^^'e have said, iliis procedure has been coitinion 
among people for a long time. 

Some shaykha we knew persouaily were of the opinion that 
the correct thing is to use nme other words in plucc of those 
(inentioncjd). They too represent ron-secuiive {imtnhers). 'I'he 
procedure of dividing by nine Ls the same. These words are; 
rhy ysqkyjzlty nif/ttr, hj^ tkMhtiy ghsky f)\ /dr, nine w'ords in 
□11, in numerkal sequence. They cotuain three, four, or two 
letters, res]je!ctivc|y. As one can see, they follow no coherent 
principle. But our shaykhs are transmitting them on the au^ 
thority of the leadbg Maghribi scholar in astrology a> well 
as letter magic* AbO l-*AlibiH b- al-flann5‘.^“ They state on 
hLs authority that the use fjf these words for the division of 
the his&h iin-nm is more correct than that of tiie words 'vi/jA, 
(etc,). And God knows better liow it mav be. 

All these ways of perceiving the supernatural are lasetl 
upon no proof, and are not verifiable. Thorough scholars do 
not attribute the book that contains the hisdh an^itim to 
Aiistoiie, iKxause h contains opinions that Ciinttot l>e verified 
or proven. Tills confirms {its spuriousness), 'fhe reader 
.should investigate this itiuttcr critically, if he is a well- 
grounded scholar. 

(TAe Zalrajah) *** 


Another technical rule for alleged discovery of the super- 
narural is the ^^irajait which is cal led of the 

\ hr ,* o„ h,r I hi. KluUti,,; cf' 3 :i i i, 

rf H r 1 JeKriifl i^eUjpcA nftL-r hi« 

-J' v KhjMwo vit^ tnitliifd intu the uw iif the 

duru.g lu» *L.y m JJijtij, in 1370/71, 4t Ibw lu tit »i ihp queitiun 
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worUI.” li i5 .mnbutea lo Abu U’Abbds as-Sal>rT.«“ a very 
proimncnt Maghrib! Sufi. I k- li\vd at the etui of the sixtli 
Itwcifth] century in Marrakech, during the rule of the 
Almohod ruler Ya'qub aUMansiir.*” 

The TiA'irjjdh is a remarkable technical procedure. Many 
di^tlngui.slted people liave shown great interest in using it 
ft>r .supernatural infonnation, with the help of the wcU-kiioi*vn 
cnigntatic operation that goes witli it. hor that (purpose), 
they have been desirous to solve its riddle and uncover its 
secret. The form of the rd'/VfijhA they use is a large circle 
that encloses other eoticentric circles for the spheres, the i, ei4 
elements, the created things, the sffirituatiii, as well as otlier 
ty|>e,^ of beings and sciences, E^rit circle is divided into sec¬ 
tions, the areas of which represent the signs of the zodiac, 
or the elements, or other things. ITe lines dividing each 
section run to the center, 1 hey are called chords. .Along each 
chord there are sets of letters that liave a conventional (nu¬ 
merical value). Sottit are xtnintn ciphers, (he same as those 
used for numerals bv govcmiiient officials and accountant.^ 
in the contemporary Maghrib. Others are llic ordinary 
ghubdr ciphei's."* Inmle the zd'irajak, between the circles, 

tiMt ht 3:197 ff.. Mow, 1» tuiiremed. He discuss^ ti wiih 

'.Ibd-al-Malili b. 'AbdaJlili al-Marjim. Al-Marfini 
irifomii us uf this m tii» work on the zJ-imjak w^cli was diicwvsnfd aiid dii- 
cumkI by n, If J. KcTtatid, "Diviruti™ « hkirort nord-afriiauiir au tonips 
d llaiKhuJiliiii, 'XXX(i£Ma),aia^J. 

Tlir CM-icin !>!■ U« word tj'irajt/i tw» iwr vet be«n Mtistactonly eacplaiiieti. 

It been sucgesied correctly ihat it is nslflt&l to Pi'ratao wJ’iia 
stxriie, astnrnrtminil I if, -Ij, d.iso Mow), but ilw r td be 

artutmn*^ Atkl’itloB, pOaffiblv hy cojnbbatioii with ^rriW orcLe . 

‘I** His name was Mubamnmii {Alyniml) b. Mat'ud, Cf. I. 

ISISI He i» a rulicr shadowy ami CAL puts h™ in llir luie 

Cftitury, wiKrms aowiding to Ibn JUMiiiin he lived at the end of tiu: twelfth, 
llin KluMiiti U niLiisibly (loHcr lo die muh; cf. nn. w-t3, fit-Hf, to Ch. vt. IwUiw. 

Bolaq adds "i^dS ADtnad" to T«ii name, ilui» cwiai*(ri(t (tint wirit s firnious 
sami. AtimaJ b, Ja'W. wh.i lived front S¥i to om to ifitH/fif 

U M. Ben Chi-iteb in El. X-V^ <Cf. also CAL, ed ed„ 1. dsa.) 

*** Hi- ruled trnm 11 R-t to 1T99. also nn, S43 and a«) to Ch vr, beiow. 

The table was reiimduced by Ilm Klwltlto »*l«)w in collection witti 
hi» ^sctcnaiVT dturtiiiiuTi nf Sc® pla. i u and cluiri in end 

piX'ket, Vo|. 3^ 

“• Cf. iL 8Ba lo vi^ bttow, 
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are found the names of the sciences and of topics of the 
created (world).On the back of (the page containing^} the 
circles, there is a table with many stiuart's, ftfty-five hori¬ 
zontally aiui one hundred and thirty-one venically."® Some 
of the squares are filled in. partly with numbers and partly 
with letters. Others are empty. The slgniHeancc of tliest 
iiumbera in their positions is not knoun, nor are the rules 
known that govern the diatribuiioit of filled and empty 
squares, fhe za'irdjuh is surrounded by verses in the meter 
and rhymuig on They descrilw the procedure 
which must be followed to discover the answer to a particular 
inquiry from the zJ*irdjiih. However, since the verses express 
their meaning in riddles, they lack clarity. On one side of the 
z:dUriiJirh b one verse from a poem ascribed to one of the 
great Western forecasters of future events, the Sevillian 
scholar, Mitlih b. Wuliayb,”* who lived during the reign of 
the Lamifinah (Almoravjds). Thiti b the verse: 


A weighty question you have got. Keep, tlten, to yourself 
Hemarkabte doubts whjcli have been raised and which 
can be straightened out w-itli diligence. 


'* Thii iliilicult exprHsinn wims to rtfer to thi* innermost ditle, which 
votitjiins reTcrcncei to suth nibjcvis u ind w'lribre, 

'T' Till- tables publUbcd in the fltst voiunte of the '/hur iuid in the Turkish 
trinslatiw of the jl/nvLiiJJrnniA, at well a« tiKHe in A anJ E. have onlv S ati, 
'Hii- vcjrsM do tiot »|^r m the table, but they are quoted b\ Ibii 
KliililuTi iL 

He lived in r1» early twelfth century (■i.'ts-safil ftoei-t isij, Cf. 
■fiiitr, VI, as*; de Snanf (,tr.j, 11, i69. He was a frimd of Ibti fiailab f Avein- 

^re); rf. Ihti AW Ufayhi'flh, 'tJvwi af-^b^, H, ca, Cf. alio aj-^faUi. If 'dft, 
S. l^derme {DamawjR, jass). III, jsa f,, ,nd D. M. DimJop, in The 
tilamr Qiiartirly^ II (tffss), lOl^. 

ft hria a niarptnaf note in Ihts pkice by a MaKhriW scbolur, Abii I-FadJ b 
al-lmSm, wh.i esUa attetitioa ro the fact that Millh lived before as^Sabii, 
the reputed invchtor of itie (tbere aceii» to he aaine rrmfuaion of 

I*] tKTort, a,Ml tlie partinilfir ZJ'iraj.iii 

It uiibkely rtwt as^iihil wit» i|]fi WveiiiDr. and iij imennon sfioutd nuher be 
Bwnhed to tdnv. (Cf n. tfgi to Ch. vi, |>clcw.) Ttie teacher of ibe wrjlet of 
rlw note, i certwri Aim b. Diwuif w-Sji1iwI (f), nwintained thifc 

nie verw 1* quoted again, s:yii, arul 9e+, below. It curiirs ulao 
|n a tJrrryaA ascribed to Urn *Ambh rf. tlw Prbirtton WS i+79 H 
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niis is the verse cocrmioiity used in attempting to obtain the 
answer to atjuestion with the help of this or otlier 
To obtain the answer to a t^uestion, tlie question is written 
down in unconnected letters and the ascendant as of that day 
is dctemiined, that is, one of the signs of the zodiac and the 
degree (of the sign on the horizon). Then, the xA'irajali 
is consulted, and the particular chord of the x^'irsjak that 
borders the sign of the zodiac of that {particular) ascendant 
is chosen. This is followed from svhere it starts to the center, 
and then on to the circumference of the circle opposite the 
ascendant. One takes note of all the lencrs written upon that 
chord from beginning to end, and of all the ntunbers written 
Iti tjetween. 'llie latter are converted tnto letters according 
to their numerical values, transposing all units into tens 
and all tens into hundreds, and tice versa, as required by the 
rule governing use of (the The letters thus ob¬ 

tained are put alongside tlie letters of the question, and one 
also adtb all the letters and numliers that are upon tlie chord 
Imrderiiig the sign, tluee sign.-; from that of the asccndanl. 
(In this case,) one follows it from where it starts to the 
center, but not beyond it to the circumference. The numbers 
are converted into letters as Itefore, and added to the other 
letters. ‘I'hen, the afore-mentionetl verse by Milik I), 
Wuliayh, which is the basis and norm of the procedure, is 
written dowTi in unconnected letters, and put aKfde. 'I’hen the 
number of the degree of the ascentlant is multiplied hy the 
“base'* of the sign {of the zodiac). In the language (uswi 
here) the "base" is the sign's distance from the last rank, in 
contrast to the (meaning of) "base** in ibe language of as¬ 
tronomers in, ivhere it is the distance from the first rank.*^ 


Tlie wont discuSitH here li vm "tmsc." It hii» b sjuftifle meining in 
Ugehri-cC n. tisl M Ch. vi, ht(ow—hut «till it is diiDnilt ip luisunic shat 
hiutad of to Ihn Klieljlfin refer* littt id 'arilhittcticiansj 

e%ren tltmitls (he word lie e*e» {toff/A) mijjh! rai'aii the latter rattnn- Utan tlitJ 
ftmiiRr, For the use of vu in the xiTtnyflA, cf SiaOs If, Iwiow, Tlw tHily 
tncaniuE the j.1wve definiuan of ibe term would seem lo sug^^esi Li ilut, 
in ihE sfirrf>iA, refer* to ilie number of degree wuniuij? tnmh to the 
beginiiinpof ihe sign of ihcasoendint (or to some cafliet sign), wherea* in 
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Tlie dejrrct* is thm multiplied by ^inntlier number, called ihc 
“greatciii base” ami “principal cycle.'* The result of these 
(mu kip beat ions) is entered in the squares of the table, foT- 
lowing well-known rules and familmr procedures and (usin^ 
a certain) number of “cycles/' Some letters are taken out, 
others dropped, and the rest matched with what is found 
among the letters of the verse. Some are transferred to the 
letters of tlie <[ucstitin and (the letters) tiiai are with them. 
Then, these letters are divided by certain mmibers called 
“cycles," and from each "cycle" the letter at whidi the 
"cycle" ends, is removed. The (operation) is rejjcated with 
the (entire) number of ‘ cycles" specified for that (purpose). 
Tlie result, finally, is (a number of) iincojuiccted letters 
which are put together consecutively to form tlie words of a 
verse of the same meter and rhyme as tlie afore-mentioned 
verse by ^'^al^k b. Wuhayb, which serves as the basis of the 
o]jeraiion. We sJiall mendoii all this m the chapter on the 
sciences, bi duscussing how a udVra/uA of tliis kind is used. 

We have .seen many dLsthiguishcd people jump at (the 
opportunity for) supernatural discoveries through (the ica- 
‘irnjah) by means of operations of thi.s kitid. They think that 
coiTcspondcjice (in form) between qitestipti and answer ,shm%‘.’i 
nirresjiondence in actuality. This is not ooircct, because, as 
was mentioned before,”* perception of the sujjematural cait- 
n t be t tat tied by mcitris of any rechniqui? vvKatever. It is 
11 oi inipos&iblo that there might L-e a ct 3 rres|>onilcrK:e m 
meaning^, anij a stylistic agree mcni, lie tween question ami 
answer, such ihiit the answer comes oiu straight anil in agree¬ 
ment w'Ub the questiortr It is not impossible tliat this could 
he achieved by just such a technique of sepaj'aiiog the letters 
ip s/r of tlic quest ion and those of the chord, entering tlie numbers 
lhat come together as the result of the multipUcaiioti of fixed 
numk^rs in the table, taking out letterif from the table and 
tlistiirding Olliers, ojx'Tatiiig repeatedly with a given number 

MtJDrieiEy itinjiTu Un* munkr t?f dcgrrcs to end of ihv sioi. ThtE, 
^ IS so fkr mere spoliation. 

Cf. p. jb?ve, 
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tjf "cj'cU'S “ ami niatchinp the whote thing with the letters of 
the Verst arranged in sei^neitre. Intelligent pcraojis rnay have 
tiiseovcrtd the relationships among these tilings, and, as a 
result, have nhtained iiifunnalion about the unknown through 
them. Finding our relationships heiween things is the secret 
^iiieans} whereby the soul obtains knowledge of the unknow n 
from the kDowji. It is a way to obtain such knowledge, es- 
pecialh* suited to people of (mystical) training. This- (train¬ 
ing) gives tlie intellect added power fur analogical reasoning 
and tllinking, as has been explained tiefore sei'cral times."® 
It Is til this scti.se that zd^irajahs arc usually ascribed lo people 
of (inystkal) training. This particular zd'irajah k lltus as¬ 
cribed to as-Sabti, ! have come across anotlier one which is 
ascribed to Sahl b. ‘Alxlalldli.®'* 

It is, indeed, a remarkable operation and a wondrous 
procedure. As it appear.^ to me, the secret of why the answer 
comes out in rhvmed form is to he evpiained as tiie result of 
matching (the letters ot the zd’itujjh) witli the letters of the 
verse (by Malik b. Wuhayb). This is why the versiiied an¬ 
swer ha-s the same meter and rhyme. 'L'his can be deduced 
from the fact that we have come across other similar oper¬ 
ations in whkli the matdiing (of letters) with tlie verse was 
omiticd. In duise cases, die answer did not come out in the 
form of a verse. This will be shown when the ituitter is dis- 
cu.ssed in its proitcr place,*" 

Many people lack the understanding necessary for [u.*hef 
in the genuineness of the operation and its effectiveness in 
discovering the object of mqmrj'. Tiiey deny its soundness 
uml believe tlmt it is hocus-pocus. The practitioner, tiicy Iw- 
lieve, inserts the letters of a verse he [himself) composes as 
lie wishes, from the letters of question and olioid. He follows 
ttic descrilH-’d technupic, wlut-h has no sysicm or norm, and 
then he produces his verse, prelending that it \vas the result 
of an operaiioti tliiil fotlow'ed an established procedure. 

«* It w;fin» doubiiiil wlilcli Jniwiges IIhh Kliiikluii hiw in mind herr. 

^ At-1 ustuirip a Sufi of thf nirEih ocrtiui'y. i^f. Supfl-w U flW+ 

^ Cf SiUJa f., bdbw. 
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This reasoning is ixjselejfS and wrong. It is the result of 
such pcciplv's inability to understand the relations between 
the esjjitfntia and dungs that (ran lx.*) known, and the dif¬ 
ferences Ijctw'ccn the various hinds of perception and in¬ 
tellect. Anyone who has some perception naturally denies 
(the existence of) anything he b not caphle of penrelving. 
In order tn refute this (denial of the genuineness of the oper¬ 
ation of the xd’rrajWi), it is sutheient for us (m refer to the 
fact) that the tcclitiii^ue lots been obsejA'^ed in operation and 
that It has been dehnitely and intelligently established that 
the operation follows a coherent procedure and sound norms. 
No one who has much intelligence and sagacity and has had 
contact with the (opemtion of the riViyaA) would object to 
tills statcnicnt. Many an operation with iiumix'rs, which are 
the clearest tilings in the world, is didicLilt to grasp, because 
the (existing) relations are difficult to establish and intricate. 
This is the case to a tnuch greater degree here, wlicre tlie 
relations are so intriciite ami strange. 

Let us mention a problem that will to some degree il¬ 
lustrate the point just stated. 

Take a number of dirhams and place beside each dirliam 
three fall. Tlten, take all thef,ih and buy a fowl with them. 
Then, buy fowls with all the dirhams for llie same price that 
the first bird cost. How many fowls will ynu have Imughi? 

The answer is nine. As you hnow, a dirham has rwenry- 
frrnr fahj three^fah are one-eighth of a dirham, one is eight 
tunes one-eighth. Adding up one-eighth of each dirhiini buys 
cine fowl. IhLi means eight fow ls (for the dirhams), as one is 
eighi times one-eightli.*^ .^Vdd another fowl, the one that was 
IxJUght originally for the additional Jals and that determined 
the price of the fowls bouglit with the dirhams. This ttiakes 
nine. It is clear how the unkjmwn answer was implied in the 
relations that existed hetw e en the num erical data indicated 

•lirluitla" *ynihoLr, j- Ihciiiff the iiuinlrcr of y t|ir iiitinbeF of 

y - 1* * t 
y + y ■ Vi = j 

J = S + 1. 
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in the problem, Tliis and !>imibr (ibmgs) :ire ai first sus- 
j)ected as htlongbig to the realm of the supciTkatural, which 
cannot be known. 

It is thus obvious that it is from :he relations e>:isting 
among die data that one finds out the unknown from the 
known. This, however, applies onl)' to events occurring in 
(the world of) existence or in science. Things of the future 
belong to the supernatural and cannot be known unless the 
causes for their liappening are known and we have trust¬ 
worthy information about it. 

If this is clear, it follows that all the operations of the 
z&’irajah serv'e merely to discover the words of the attswer 
in the words of the question. As we have seen, it is a question 
of producing from a given arrangement of letters another 
arranpciuent of letters. The secret litre lies in the existence 
of a relationship between tlie two (different arrangements of 
letters). Someone may be aware of it, whereas someone eke 
may not be aware of it. iTiose wlvo know the existing re¬ 
lationship can easily discover the answer with the help of the 
stated rules. 

From the (conventional) tneanings and the combinations 
of words, the answer may then also indicate a negative or 
positive (statemem) regarding (the object of) the question. 

Tliis, how ever, is on another level. !t is not on the same i, aso 
level [as merely discovering llie words of tlic answer). It 
implies a conformity of the w ords to the outside (world).'*™ 

Such knowledge cannot be acquired through those operations. 
ll remains veiled to human beingK. 

God claims all tlis knowledge for Himself, "God knows 
and you do not know ." 

xSfwfilAairrtA "cwifonnity, agreeroeiii," I* an inrpoTtam concept in [hit 
KhaMAn’t epintcni»i«gy. CF.'iilao. for mstancr. 3:351, liclour. 

In iino)l)i:r itppik'-jttuii, the tjenn alao plays an Importiiiii mic in Itm 
Khatdtin’a deflniiiori nf rln'ttrric. Cf., fnr inatance, 3:53 fi, helnw. 

""Qnr’aji a. 2 i« £iiis), asa (esii]; s.wifssli a+J9 (is]. 
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HEDOUTN CJVruZATlON, SAVAC',£ NATIONS 
AND AND THEIR COSDinONS {OF UFE), 

INCLltDlNO SEVEHAE BASIC AND 
EXPL.ANATOUY STATEMENTS.* 


‘ TTie ^olc chapter it tran»1iited In G, Surtlaii ind U IhrrahEr. 
Or dt (Algiurt, I Oi I). pp. 7-B 7 , 




[ I ^ Both Bfdatiins and Sfdifntary pfoplf are naturai 
grfiufts^ 

I t’ should be KNOWN' that differences of comlition 
among people are the result of the different ways in 
which they make their lining. Social organization enables 
them to cO"D|>craie toward that end and to start with the 
simple necessities of life» before they get to conveniences and 
luxuries,* 

Some people adopt agriculture, tiie cultivation of vege¬ 
tables and grains, (as their way of making a living). Others 
adopt animal husbandry, the use of sheep, cattle, goats, bees, 
and silkworms, for breeding and for their products. Those 
who live by agriculture or animal husbandry cannot avoitl 
tlie call of the desert, because it alone offers the wide fields, 
acres, pastures for anintals, and otlicr things that the settled 
areas do not offer.* It is therefore necessary for them to 
restrict themselves to the desert. Their social organization 
and co-operation for the needs oflife and civilization, such 
food, shelter, and warmth, do not take them beyond the bare 
subsistence level, because of their inability (to provide) for 
anything bevond those (things). Subse<iuent improvement of 
their conditions and atxjuisitiofi of more wealth and comfort 
than tliey need, cause them to rest and take it easy. Then, 
thev co-operate for things beyond the (bare) necessities. 
Tliey use more food and clothes, and take pride in them. 
They build large houses, and lay out towns and dties for 
proteaion. Tliis is followed Isy an increase in comfort and 
ease, which leads to formation of the most developed luxury 
customs. 'Hiey take the greatest pride in the preparation of 
food and a fine cuisine, in the use of varied splendid clothes of 
silk ami brocade and other (fine materials), in the construc¬ 
tion of ever higher buildings and towers, in elaborate fumish- 


■ Cf. Issawi, pp. BO f. * cr pp. I»^*i aiH* BS, alwve 
< C'f. ti- K. von Cffunetiunfli. "iis-SahXUi! on Milistt siivl Thoug i, 
Jonnutl oj ikt Amrrki» OritnU( SflCiVty, LXV ^ M. 
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ings for ihe huildmg>>, and the most intensive cultivation of 
crafts in aciualiiy. 'rhey build castIcH and nmisions, provide 
them vvith running wate^^* build their towers higher and 
higher, and compete In fiirnishijig them (mcisi ebfiorately] . 
They differ in the quality of tiie clothes, the beds, the vessels, 
and the utensils they employ for their purposes. I lere, now', 
(we have) sedcmaiy people, “'Sedentary people" means the 
inhabit ants of cities and countries, some of whom adopt the 
crafts as their way of making a Uvitig, while others adopt 
commerce. They cam more and live more comfortably than 
i, «S!f Bedouins, because they live on a level beyond tire level t)f 
(hare) necessity, and tiieir way of making a living cor* 
responds to their wealtli. 

It has thus become dear diat BeduuLns and sedentary 
people are nittural groups which exist by necessity, as we 
have stated, 

£ i ] Tlte ^.'Irahs ® urr a tititNfai gffiup ift thf uv?rW. 

We have mentinued in the previous aection that the in- 
iiabitants of the desert adopt the natural maimer of making a 
living, namely, agriculture and animal hustiandry, Tliey re¬ 
strict themselves to the necessary in food, dothhtg, and mode 
of dwelling, and to the other necessary conditions utvd cus- 
toma. Tliuy do not possess cimveniencea and luxuries bevond 
(these bare necessities). Tliey uae tents of hair and wocil. or 
houses of wood, or of clay and atone, which are not fiimished 
(elaborately). The purpose is to have shade and sheiter, and 
nothing beyond that, Tliey also take shelter in caverns and 
caves. Hic food they take is either little prepared or not 
prepared at all, save tliat il may have Ijeen touched by fire.' 

For those wlio nuikc their living through the oultivuiion 

* Cf. nisei p. belDW, 

"Arili'" il [Llwny» aynDiiynwuB with ''Rnriwiin^ 
rwms to n KLiblufip regnrdL^s of mtisil* tiaiinnal or Un^iisttc diatuic-^ 
uons. ^ 

■ Ibii KhaUiiti wiw raniillHr wiih ihii phrase for ’"tirmafine food lir die 
0^1 lire ihrciMitti da* ^dtth liremture, i;f. f. Jtpsfluhal, ttiitorj of 

Mmhm Htit^riiifFraphy\ p. mdcj. 
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of grain aiiii through agriculture, U heller ro l>e staiioiiart' 
than to travel arountL Such, therefore, are the mliabitants of 
small commuriilies, villages, and mountain regions. These 
people make up the large mm of the Berbers and non*Arabs. 

Those who make their living from animals requiring: 
pasturage, such as sheep and cattle, usually travel around m 
order to find pasture and water for tlieir animals, since it is 
Ixjtter for them to move around in the land. They are called 
"sheepmen*' (sAdnlyitA), that is, men who live on sheep and 
c a ttl**! *lhev do not go deep into the desert, because tliey 
would not ^d good pastures there. Such people include the 
Berbers, the Turks and their relatives, the Turkomans and 
the Slavs,® for instance. 

Those who naake their living by raising camels move 
around more, Tliey wander deeper into the desen, because 
the hitlv * pastures with their pkints and shrubs do not furnish 
enough subsistence for camels. They must feed on the desert 
shrubs and drink the salty desert water. They must move 
around the desert regions during the winter, in fiighi fmm 
the harmful Cold to the warm desert air. In the desert sands, 
camels can find places to give birth to their young ones. Of 
all animals, camels have the hardest delivery and the greatest 
need frtr warmth in connection with it.’® (Camel nomads) are 
therefore forced to make excursions deep (into the 
rrequcntly, loo, they arc driven from (he hills by the militia, 
and they penetrate farther into the desert, because they do 
not want the militia to mete out justice to them or to 


•Tliouith the .'trubte text need not Iw undcrsttiod bs saying rtiat 

exlita a rdatimishiii l«rw«n ibe Slavs and tbu Tiuhs, il b tl« “ 

construction to understand it that way IMm# beer stowu «'*< 
Fcographofs did not always tnetm precisely f" 

(Cr. A. Zeki Valiili Togaii, Pm fiisJlifH t /tflwfcmrif, FP'^ •’1 
I tiLiver, ilwr above furement shOMld mat U lahwi ^ 2' 

used for “rclatlviiS'' (liAuJa ■'(rrettifeu") may pc^ps be trsnstwed m 

-eanitaiilms'- or tlw llhc, implyinp no real relauondiip, . 

' TflW, pL fafut "tiiTts." The ex|ireisitiR refiecli the situaUtm u» north- 

wesuni AfriE^ r;iih€T than in 

w Cf. p. wa and nnd 3afJ 1. _ 

“ ItulilfU jpiHTOiiiy by tniitake, has "to hinnibate them for the rest 

of iJw sentoncc. 
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pimisli tliL-m for ihetr hostik* acus. As a result, they are the 
most savage human beings ihai exist. Compared with 
sedentary people, they arc on a level with wild, untamable 
(anknuls) iitid diunb beasts of prey. Such people are the 
Arabs. In the West, the nomadic Berbers and the Z^mStah 
are their counterparts, and in the East, the Kurds, the 
Turkomans, and the Turks. The Arabs, however, make 
deeper excursions into the desert and are more rooted in 
desert life (than the other groups), because they live exclu¬ 
sively on camels, while the other groups live on sheep utul 
cattle, as well as camels. 

It has thus bccorne clear that the Arabs are a natural 
group which by necessity exists in civilization. 

God is "the Creator, the Kriowing One,” ^ 

C S 3 Bfdoutns an prior to tfdentitry ptople. The tiesrrl m 
the bash and reserroir oj dviHsathn ami cities. 

We •* have mentioned that the Bedouins restrict theufi' 
selves to the fbare) neces.«ties in their conditions (of life) and 
1 , arc unable to go Itcyond them, while sedentary’ j>cople con¬ 
cern themselves with convctiieiices and luxuries in their 
condittOTis and customs, The (bore) necessities arc no doubt 
prior to the conveniences and luxuries. (Bare) necessities, in 
a way, are basic, and luxuries secomlary and an outgrowth 
(of the necessities). Bedouins, thus, are the basis of, and 
prior to, cities and sedentary people. Man seeks first the 
(bare) necessities. Only after he has obtained the (bare) 
necessities, does he get to comforts and luxuries, ITte tough¬ 
ness of descTT life precedes tlie softness of sedentarv life. 
Therefore, urbiinhiatioii is foujid to be the goal of the 
Hetloiiin. lie aspire.s to (that gc^al),^* ''nirough his own ef¬ 
forts, he achieves w hat he proposes to achieve in this respect. 
When he has obtained enouglj to be ready for the conditions 


iS.Sfl (8i()j ae.fti (81). 
“ But ctuttnit below, p, iW3C, 


“ cr. Issawl, pp, St f. 
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and aistom;; of luxury, he enters* upon a life of ease and sub¬ 
mits himself to the yoke of the city< This is the case with alt 
Bedouin tribes. Scdentani* people, on the other hand, have no 
desire for desert conditions, unless they are motivated l:^ 
some urgent necessity ** of they cannot keep up with their 
fellow city dwellers. 

Evidence for the fact that Bedouins are the basis of, and 
prior to, sedentary people is furnished by investigating the 
inliabitants of any given city. We siiaR find that most of its 
inhabitants originated among Bedouins dwelling ni die 
country and villages of the vicinity. Such Bedouins bccante 
wealthy, settled in the city, and adopted a life of case und 
luxurv, such as exists in the sedetitary envivoimient. This 
proves that sedentary conditions are secondary to desert 
conditions and that they are the basis of them.**® This should 
be understood. 

.MI Bedouins and sedentary people differ also among 
iheoiselves in their conditions (of life). Many a clan is 
greater than anodier, many a tribe greater than another, 
many a city larger than another, and many a town more 
populous ('mardir) than another. 

It has thus become clear that the existence of Bedouins is 
prior to, and the basis of, the existence of towns and cities, 
likewise, the existence of towns and cities results from 
luxury customs pertaining to luxury and case, w’hirh are 
posterior to the custom-t that go with the bare necessities of 
life. 


[ 4 ] Btdnains ar* than sedentary 

The “ reason for U is that the soul in Us first natural state 
of creation is ready to acsx^pt whatever good or evil may ar- 

“ Ihii KlmWfm Is probably thinkitig cf political exile ind wtirement itt 
the countrv siidi M fie exjwiencrd himself when writing itie StBqaMiMA. 

*!• TTic pronemns arc m amhiguoijii iti Arstik aa ihey are in Engluli, and, 
were it tvfit fur tfteticmiexi, would be unifcraiood tomeiui the oppoaiic ot what 
tlicy Are intciulcd to mean. 

** C/. Issaivi, pp, 66 f. 
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rivt‘ and leave an imprint upon il. Nftihammad said: "Eveiy 
iiiiiint is born in the natural siaie, Jr is his parents whn niakc 
him a Jew ar a Ciirisiiart nr a Magiati." To the degree the 
soul is first affected bv one of the two qualities, it moves 
away froni the other and finds It difficult to acquire it. When 
customs proper to goodness have been first to enter the soul 
of a good person and his (soul) has thus acquired the habit of 
{goodness, that person) moves away from evil and finds it 
difficult to do anything evil. The same applies to tlte evil 
persoiv when customs (profter to evil) hav’c been first to affect 
hlm- 

SetJeiUary people are much concerned with all kinds of 
pleasures. 'I hey are accustomed to luxury and success in 
worldly occupations am! to indulgcmx: in worldlv desires. 
Therefore, their souls art colored with all kimU of iilaine- 
worthy and evil qiialiiics- 'Hie more of them tliey possess, 
the more remote do the ways and means of goodness become 
to them. Eventually they lose all sense ofresrraifu. Many of 
them are foutiil to use idipro|ier language in their gatherings 
1, sa? as w'ell a.s in the presence of tiielr superiors aiul womenfolk. 
They are not deterred by any sen.se of re.straint, tiecause the 
liad custom of fiehaving ojienly in an improper mantier in both 
words and deeds has taken hold of them. Bedouins may be as 
concerned with worldly affairs as (sedentary people are). 
However, such concern would touch only the necessities of 
life and not luxuries or anything causing, or eallmg for, 
tlesire.v ami pleasures. The customs they follow uj tlieir 
tnulual dealings are, therefore, appropriate. As compared 
with those of sedentary people, their evil w'ays and blame¬ 
worthy qualities are much less numerous, ’lltev are closer to 
the first natural state and more remote from the evil habits 
that have l>ecn impressed upon the souls (of sedentary 
people) through numerous and ugly, hhiitiew'orlhv customs. 
Thus, they can more easily be cured than sedentary people. 


“ - in»mi£c, jiUBuklilrf, I, j+i; 1, 7fr, ll. 6 f, 

tf, ilso p. son. Ikptow, 
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Tills IS obvimis. It will bter on ** become clear tJiat sedeniary 
life constitutes the last stufre of dvillKation iinil the pciot 
where it liegins to det'ay. It also constitutes the last stage of 
evil and of rcinoteiress from goodness. It lias thus Ucconte 
clear that Bedouins are closer to being: good than sedentary 
people, “God loves tlvose who fear God." 

This is not coiitradtctotl by the statetnent of al-Hajjaj to 
Sabmab b. al-Altwa\ which is induded among the ijaditions 
of al-Bukliari. When al-Mujjaj learned that Salamali waa 
going to Uve in the desertt he asked him, ^ ou have mnted 
bach and become an Arab?" Saiatnah replied. No, but the 
MesM.-ngcr of God permitted me to go (back) to the des¬ 
ert.'" 

It should lie known that at the beginning of Islam, tlie 
inhabitants of Mecca were enjoitied to emigrate, so as to be 
with l)ic Prophet wherever he might settle, in order to help 
him and to aid him in his affairs and to guard him. The Arab 
Bedouins of die desert were not enjoined to emigrate, be¬ 
cause die Meccans were pcssenssed of a strong group feeling 
for die Prophet to aid and guard him, such as did not exbt 
among the desert Arabs. l‘he emigrants, therefore, used to 
express an aversion to '“becoming Arabs, diat is, (to be¬ 
coming) inhabitants of the desert ujwn w hom emigration was 
not Obligatory. Awsirdirig to the tradition of Sa'd b. Abi 
WaqtjaSj Muhanmiad said, when (Sa'd) was ill in Mecca: 
"O God, give success to the emigration of my companions 
and do not cause them to turn back." ** Tliat means, God 
should enable diem to stay in Medina and not to have to leave 
It. so diat they would not have tu discoiirinue the emigralion 
they had Ix'gun, and return. It is the same meaning as is 
implied in die espressioTi "turning back" in comiection with 
anv enterprise. 

' It is (also) said that the (prohibiiion against "turning 

'* * Cf. 2;aSi ff., helovv, “ Qur'an S.Tfl ITO): S,* (*), T (tj- 

»Cf! ai-WiikhirT. OwtfW'jiJJwv. H. 847J. U- Stf ^5 lb(i 

y,Jiir. Tid-i/AJA, IV, ISOfT. , „ 

* Cr, aUBukh^, 1, S*«; OmcorJtuuf, 1, 11. SS ff. 
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back") wa.s restricted to the time before ihe conquest of 
Mecca, when ihere was a need for emigraiion because of the 
small number of Muslima- After the conquest, when the 
Miislinis had become numerous and strong, and God had 
guaranteed His Prophet inviobhilitv (V>fiiA), emigration 
ivas no longer necessary. Mulriammad said; ‘"There is no 
emigration after the conquest/^ ^ Tliis has been interpreted 
as meaning that the injunction to emigrare was no longer 
valid for those who became Muslims after the conquest. It 
has also been interpreted (to mean) that esiiigTation was no 
longer obligatory upon those who had become AtusUm^ and 
had emigrated before the oonqucitt, (At any rate^J all agree 
that emigration was no longer necessary after the Prophel's 
deathf because the men around Nlultamniad Jiad by then dis¬ 
persed atid spread in aH directions/ITic only diing that re¬ 
mained was die merit of living in i'lediuii, which comtituted 
emigration. 

llius, al-liiijjaj s statement to Salamah, who went to live 
in the desert: \ ou luive tumeil back and become an Arabf” 
la a reproach to Sal amah for giving up his resideiure in Me¬ 
dina. It contains an aliusion to tiic woids of the afoire-mcn- 
tioiicd prayer of ihe Prophet: **Do not cause tliem to turn 
bark." "Hie words, *“You have become an Arab?" are a re- 
pioach, a;5 they imply that SLitimah bad become one of the 
Ara(>s who did not emigrate. In his reply, Salamali denied 
both insmuations, lie said ihai the Prophet bad permitted 
him to go to the desert. Tills was a special (^lermL^sion) in 
Sa amah s case, exacily aa^ for instance^ the testimony of 
Kliu^aymah^^ and Abfi Bujdab^s ^ Iamb were to the 


^ 't-f' frfrrcntri. m ITandhmkt p, ys^, 
of 1 'f'il’itn tKtiitiiiny v,t cgun[ftf Uv The TVopliet as rhsl 

ita 

nn! r«,T flacrrtire hv ih<: Prtjplwt. niis. h(3we»,cr. in * tstol 

noj W be . pr««len,. Lt ,1-lJuJ.hiri, fV, 
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cases of Khuzaymah ard Abu flurdah, (b*. (il may be) al- 
i>jjaj reproaclied Sabroali only because he was }?ivirig up his 
residence in McdLna» as he was aware that emigration was no 
longer neccssarv after the Prophet’s death. Sal amah s reply 
w’as that it was tnort proper and better to avail liimself of the 
Prophet's pcrtms<iion. who had distinguished him by this 
special permission only because (the Prophet) hiiil some mo¬ 
tive kno^vn to him (self) when he gave it. 

In any event, the story' does not imply that censure of 
desert (life) is meant by the expression "to become an Arab,” 
[1 is known that the legal obligation to emigrate served ilie 
purposes of aiding and guarding tlie Prophet. It did not have 
the purpose of censuring desert (life). Use of the expression 
■'to become an Arab," to condenm non-fulfillment ot the 
duty (of emigmtioii), is no indication iliat heconring an 
Arab" is sotneihing blamew'orthy. And God knows better. 

^ 5 ^ He<if»iins itre more disposed to courage than 
fedeatary people^ 

nie " reason for this is that sedentary people have be¬ 
come used to laziness and ease* They arc sunk in well-being 
and luxury. They luive entrusted defense of their properly ami 
ihetr lives to the governor and ruler who rules them, and to 
the militia wliich has the task of guarding them. They find 
full assurance of safety in the walls that surround them, and 
tlie fortificaiicns that protect them. No noise clisturlrs them, 
and iiu huntirrg occupies ilietn- fliey are carefree and trusting, 
and have ceased to carry weapons, Succes.sive generations 
have grorvn up in this way of life. They have bccomt like 
women and children, who depend uiwn the master of the 
house. Eventually, this has come to be a quality of character 
that replaces natural (disposition)- 

The Bedouins, on the other liand. live separate from die 
community. They are alone in the country and remote from 
militias. They have no walls and gates, Tlierefore, they pro- 

“ Cf. t»awi. pp. tf7 f. 
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vitit thc'ir own ddenst and do not ontrusi it to, or rely upon 
others for it. ‘l Uty always varry >vca|K>ii». I’ljov watch care- 
(uUy all Sides of the road- They take hurried iiap only when 
they are togetlier in company or when tliey are in the saddle. 
Thev pay attemion to every faint barking and nobe* I’liey go 
alone into the desert, guided by their fortitvide, putting ^eir 
trust in thettisclvcs. Fortitude has become a character qiialltv 
of theirs, and courage ilieir nature. They use it w henever they 
are called upon or an alarm stirs them. WTien sedentary 
mix with them in the desert or associate with them on 
a journey, they depend on them, 'llicy cannot do anything for 
themselves without them. This is an observed fact. (Their 
dependence extends) eii'cn to knowledge of the country, the 
(right) directions, waieting places, and crossroads. The rea¬ 
son for this is the thing we have explained. At the base of 
It is the fact that man Ls a child of the customs and the things 
he has become used to. He is nni the procUu’t of his natural 
disposjtioji and temperament.^" The conditions to which he 
has become accustomed, until thev have become for him a 
quality of character and matters ofloblt and custom, Inivc re¬ 
placed Ins namtHl disposition. If one studies this in liuman 
beings one will find much of it. and it will be found to he a 
correct (observation). 

"God creates whatever He wishes.’* ** 


n ^ The rdiance aj .Writ tiiry ptoplt upm la w-j destmys 
tkdr flirt it ude and power if reshtance. 

Not cverj'one is master of liLs own affairs. Chiefs and 
leaders who are masteis of the afhiirs of men are few in com- 
^irison wit I t ie rest. As a rule, man must by fieceasitv l^e 
dom.iiiUed by someone else. If the dumUiation b. kind* and 
just and the |>cople tmder it an? not oppressed by its laws and 
resti-ictjotis. they are guided hy the courage or cowardice that 
tliey ;x>ssess m themselves. Ihey are satisfied with tlie ah- 


' Cf, n. 5T Id Ot- v+ below. 
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sent*! nf anv n^training po^er, Solf-reliance eventually be¬ 
comes a quality natural u> them. They wnultl nm know any¬ 
thing else. If, however, the dommation with its laws ts one 
of hnjte force and iiitlmitlation, it breaks tlieir fortitude and 
deprives them of their pow'cr of resistance as a result of the 
inertness that develops in the souls of the oppressed, as we 
shall explain. 

•Umar forbade Sa*d (b. Ahi U'aqqas) to exercise such 
(arbitrary power) w hen Zuhrah b. yawlyali took the s|ioilsof 
fll-JalmGs. Tlie value of the spoils was 75.000 gold pieces. 
(Zuhrah) hatl followed al-Jaliiiiis on tlie day of al-Qadisiyah, 
killed him, and taken his spoils. S:i'd took them away from 
him and said, "Why did you not wait for my pennissioii to 
follow him?" He wrote to ‘Umar and asked ‘Umar for per¬ 
mission {to confiscate the .spoils). But 'Umar replied, "\W>uld 
you w'atit to proceed against a man liite Zulirah, who already 
has l>omc so much of tlte brunt (of battle),*^ and while there 
still remains so much of the war for you (to finish)? Would 
you want to break his strength ami morale?" Thus, ‘Umar 
ctmfirnied (Zuhrah) in possession of the sptuls,^® 

Wlicn laws arc (eidbrccd) by means of punishment, tliey 
t^impletely destroy fortitude, Iwcause the use of punishment 
against someone w‘lio cannot defend himself generates hi (hat 
person a feeling of huniiUaiion that, no doubt,.must break his 
font rude. 

When laws are (intended to serve the pmposes of) educa¬ 
tion and instruction and are applietl from cliildltood on, they 
have to some degree the same effect, Ijecuiise i»eople then 
grow up in fear and docility and consequently do not rely on 
iheir own fortlmdc. 

For this {reason). greater fortitude is found among the 
savage Arab Bedouins than among people who are subject to 
laws. Furthermore, those who rely on laws and are dominated 
by them from the very beginning of tlteir education and 
instruction in the crafts, sciences, and religious mutters, aj« 

•• <ir, fHfirp gifflcraUv, "wbo hai *ht>*u liirawlf ao coiiraj^cous." 

» CT. .it-'(dbari, ^untUei. U 
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thereby deprived; of niuch cf their nwn foniiude. Tliey can 
scarecly defend theiaselvi-s at all against hostile aas. This « 
the ease with students, whose occupation it is lo studv and to 
Icarrt from teachers and religious leaders, and who constantly 
themselx'es to instruction atuJ education in very digni¬ 
fied gatherings. This situation and the fact that it tlestroys 
the power of resistance and fortitude must be understood. 

It is no argumcm against the (statement just made) that 
the men around Muhammad observed the religious laws, and 
}et did not experietvee any diminution of their fortitude, but 
possessed the greatest pos.fihle fortitude. When the Muslims 
got their religion from the Lawgiver (Muhammad], the 
restraining influencG came from themselves, as a result of 
the encouragement and discouragetnent he gave them in the 
Qur aHi It was not a result of technical instruction or sci¬ 
entific education. (The bws) were the laws and precepts of 
the religion, which they receivetl orally atui which their firmly 
rooted (belie^f uj) the truth of the articles of feith caused [hem 
to observe, 'llicir fortitude remauictl unabated, and it w'as 
not corroded by education or authoriiy. 'Umar said, "'niose 
who are not educated (iJbcipiined) by the religious law are 
not educated (distiiplijicti) by God.”^« (This statement ex¬ 
presses} Umar's desire that everyone should liave his re- 
.strainmg influence in himself. It also expre.^ses hhs cemimy 

that the Lawgiver (Muhammad) knew best what is pmxi tor 
mankind. ^ 

(Tbe influence of] religion, ihen, decreased among men, 
and tliey came to ose restraining laws. The religious law U- 
came a branch of learning and a craft to be aciiuired through 
msiruction amJ education. People lunied lo sedentarv' life and 
assumed the character irait of submis.siveuess to bw. This 
led to a decrease in their fortitude. 

It has thus become clear that go\ emmental and educa- 
fc.n»l law, deMroy forli.u.)e, ,h,i, |„. 


» Ttf/rf "tie Tiecired." Cf. ihe term nwJ/ihi 
p. W7 SItrl a: n 9, SN+, belu^,r. 

** Cr tJcBww, 
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Huciice is somelbrng ihat comes from outside. Tlie rEligious 
taU'S, on the other tiand, do not destroy runitude^ because 
their restraining inhtieiiL'e is sotnelhing iiiherent, Tiicrefore, 
govcmiTiental and educational laws irdiuence sedentary 
people, in that they weaken their sends and diminish their 
stamina, because they have to suffer (their authority) both as 
children and as adults. Tlic Bedouitis, on the other liand. are 
not in the same position, because they live Tar away from the 
law,"! oF government, instruction, and education* Therefore, 
Abu Muhammad b. Abi Zayd," in his hook on the law's 
goveming teadiers attd students dl-utu^alUrntn "wa-l- 

muta'aliimtn), said: “Tlte educator must not strike a boy 
more than three times (In one piimshment) as an educational 
measure."” (Ibn Abi Zayd) rejjorted this remark on the 
authority of Judge Shurayh,^ Certain scholar(s) argued in 
favor of the pnuedure tnerttioned, by referring to tlte three- 
foUl choking mentioned in the tradition concerned with ilie 
begliuiitig of revelation,** This, however, is a weak argument. 
('Hie tradition aliout the) choking is not suitable proof, be¬ 
cause it has nothing to do with ordinary instruction. God "is 
wise and knowing." “ 

[ 7 ] Onh triifCi hdd tagethfr kr gruup feeUng tan live 
in the JtSfTt. 

It should be known that God put good and evil into the 
nature of ma n. Thus, He said in tite Qur'an: "We led him 

“ Cf. {>. ^aS. above. 

"Cf- aliw 3:^, below. Tr ihe city of Tbii Kh&lclAn'i jujcesiors, ri 
preifcrilied fa. i too tiviit "mi cililer chiLi fthaidrt not tve itrucb more ihiui live 
iimci, ixir a muiU mw mute than three, aiul the Kveriij of thu blows alioulii 
be acoonltn^ lu the ilnaijilh vf ilie iMiliviUiial chtldJrcTi 10 Stand them. tf. 
E. -Prove i» 5 »l, "Lie Traiie d'thn ‘Abdurt," Jmrnai CVXXIV 

(ir»S 4 }, 314 ; tr. by the aairte, Sivjllt an d# (Iftifltn 

dTiter el il'imjiuiril'hu), No. n) f Parii, iti+r), |i|J, M t 

** Shura vblii'cd in the .*evemh century acid is said to have boon ajvpoimed 
Judge of af-Kufalt Iry 'tTnuT, Lf. J. Sflindit. T*r (higiwf aj MvkammaJM 

Juriif^dcurr [Qxfitttl, lUSD), Jip. iiS f. 

*' Cf, (f|>, 301 f,, itiow. 'file altiry I'fllie thierfioU chofeing is llenJ ojider- 
alMHl as an educalioiial irKsdure. servirp the pilf^n.’se of teaching Mu^mmad 
bow to read the wniing revimted to him by Gsltriel 

“ (jur’il) d.lS { »B), IS (TS)', S*.I (l). 
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along the wo paths.'' ” He funticr said: "And impired (the 
soul) with its wickedness as well as its fear of God," 

Evil Is the quality that is closest in truin when he fails m 
intprove his aistoma and (when) religion is not used as the 
nuHiel to improve him. The great mass of mankind is in tliat 
condition* w'itlt the exception of those to wlioin God gives 
success. Evil** qualities in man are injustice and mutual 
aggression. He who casts his eye upon ilie property of his 
brudicr will lay bis hand upon it to take it, unless there is a 
restraining influence to hold him back. The poet thus said: 

Injustice is a human characteristic. If you find 

A moral man,** there is some reason why he is tint unjust. 

.Mutual aggression of people in towns and cities h a^e^^ed 
by the authorities and the gm-erntneni, which hold back tlie 
masses under their conn'ol froin attacks and aggression uctoii 
eacli other. They arc thus preii cnted by the influence of force 
and goverjimental autlturity from mutual injustice, save such 
injustice as comes from the ruler liinuself. 

Aggression against a city frojn outside may be averted !ty 
w alls. In the event of negligence,*"’ a surprUe attack at night, 
or inability (of the inhabitants) to withstand tlie enemy dur¬ 
ing the day. (Or,) it may lie averted with the help of a tnilltia 
of government auxiliary t3roop.s, if (the inhabitants are other¬ 
wise) prepared and ready to offer resistance. 

Ihc “ restraining influence among Bedouin tribes comes 
from their sfuiykhs and leaders. It results fnnn the great re¬ 
spect and veneration they generally enjoy among the people, 
rite hamlets of the Bedouins are defended against outside en- 


!! iwno I io). tt SI .s [sj. ■» cf. Isssn* i, np, 1 on f. 

" n iht term (iKditd by traiubitorj ui Greek tMis btu Araliic for 

tv- cf. the appendix like edltian of his 

[fteinit. msflj, 11, aao, jinil ar-Righit iil-Urikanl, \, I40. 

« Thill i», a g*;nera| stale of unpteparrdimss. 

of This atL^rrion was trxnsiljicd by R. \ l^idioLwim 
TrubTlMtani tf EoiUrtt i^vftry 4itJ Pmse, pp, iflt f. 
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emies by a tribal mHitia composed of nobl e youths of the tribe 
who arc known for their courage, Tbelr defense and protec¬ 
tion are successful only If they are a closely-knit group ^ of 
comnion descent* 'iTiis sTrengthens their stamina and makes 
them feared, since everybody's affeciion for h)s family and his 
group is more imfsirtatit (than any thing else). Compassion 
and affection for one^s blood relations and relatives exist in 
huinari nature as sonicthing God pm into the hearts of tneni 
U makes for mutual support and aid, and increases the fear 
fell by the enemy* 

Tills may be exemplified by the story in the Qur'an about 
Joseph’s brothers. "They said to their father: ' If the wolf eats 
him, while we are a group, then, indeed, we have lost out. ^ 
Tliis means that one cannot imaifiiie any hostile act being 
undertaken against anyone who has his group feeling to 
support Kim. 

Tliose w'ho have no one of their own lineage (to care for) 
rarely feel affection for their fellows. If ilanger is in tlie air on 
tlie dav of battle, such a one slinks away and seeks to save 
himself, becau*se he is afraid of Ijclng left without support** 
and dreads (that prospect). Such people, therefore, cannot live 
in the de.sert, because they w'ould full prey to any nation that 
might want to swallow them up. 

If this is true wiiii regard to the place where one liveSi 
which is in ainstarit need of defense and military protection, 
it is equally true with regard to every other human activity, 
such as prophecy, the establishment of royal authority, or 
propaganda (for a cause), Nothing can lie achieved Ui these 
matters without hghtmg for it, since man has the natural urge 
to offer resistance. And lor fighting one cannot do witliout 
group feeling, a*s we mentiiuicd at the beginning. Tliis should 
be taken as the guiding principle of our later exposition. 
Cod f;iv€s sufxress. 

Here rhr text \/bah ' Voup'" 

wouli) «Cfn hettrr, 

« tfiar'in la.l4 (14). ' 
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Q 8 j Grfutp fttiitifs restihi only Jr«m (Wiwi/) relattoii- 
i'hip ^ somtt fling correjponiiiffg to it. 

(Respect fur) hlooil ties Ls something natural amrmg 
tnen, with the rarest exceptions, h leads to aflection lor one's 
rela lions and blood relatives, (the teeling that) no harm 
ought to befall them nor any destruction come upon tlicm. 
One feels shame when one’s relatives are treated unjustly 
or attacked, and one wishes to intervene between tliera 
and whatever peril or destruction threatens them. Tltls is a 
natural urge in man, for as long as there have been human 
beings. If the direct relationship between persons who help 
each other is very dose, so that it leads to close contact and 
unity, the ties are ohrious and clearly require the (existence 
of a feeling of solidarity) wiiliout any outside (prodding). If, 
however* * the relationship is somewhat distant* it is often 
forgonen in part- However, some knowledge of it remains 
and this causes a person to lielp his relatives for the known 
motive, in order to escape the shame he would feel in hia soul 
were a person to whom he is somehow related treated un¬ 
justly,** 

Clients and allies belong In the same category, Tlie affee- 
tion evciybody has for his clients and allies results from the 
feeling of sliamc that comes to a person when one of his 
neigliiiors, relatives, or a tdood relation in any degree (of 
kinship) is humiliared. The reason for it is that a'dient (-mas¬ 
ter) relationship lends to close contact exactly, or approxi¬ 
mately in the same way, as docs common descent. It ia in 
that sense that one must underptand Muhammad’s remark. 

Lcam as much of your pedigrees as is necessary to establi.Hh 
your tics of blood relationship/' means that pedigrce.s 


•* Cf. [iMwi, 1^. 103 f. » CT, fkieibaci. pp. tVi f. 

"Cf. CmiL„rdunce, II. sssi; Iba /^bl HnAhk. tA. U Bfrditr {sd 

ea,),p,sas,witerc*l) mar ill credited wiili ibc uiytnE> p. Htilort 

*if MM/tim Hiitmography, p. aT (n. S). Mie jibrase ii:d^ ^.rakim taf- 
bu km undmuHxl to mcift ’ to he kinJ ami jjive presents to one's 

blood rebuivi-a." In ihc wjucxt '/vhene ii liouin k’kiw, «;|+S (n. 7«| t one 
might thinU of suck s iransSjirion, thuugl) U not semi in lie nwMt 
tlwre. Here It wauU be Impossible. 
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are useful only in so far as they imply the close contact tliat is 
a consequence of Itlood ties and that eventually bads lo 
mutual help and affection. Anything beyond that is super- 
Huoiis.*^ For a jicdigrce is something imaginary and devoid 
of reality." Its usefulness consists only in tlie resulting con¬ 
nection and close contact. If the fact of (common descent) is 
obvious and clear, it evokes in man a natural affection, as we 
have said. If. however, its existence is known only from re¬ 
mote history, it mox^s the imagination but faintly. Its useful¬ 
ness is gone, and preoccupation with it Itecomcs gratuitous, 
a kind of game, and as such is not permissible. In this sense, 
one must understand the remark, "Genealogy is something 
that is of no USE to know and that it does no harm not to 
know." This means that when common descent is no 
longer clear and has become a matter of scientific knowledge, 
it can no longer move the imagination and js denied the 
affection caused by group feeling. It has become useless. 

And G<k 1 knows better, 

[93 Purity Hneage is found only among the savage 
^4rabs of the desert and other such people. 

This ** is on account of the poor life, hard conditions, and 
bad habitats that ,\re peculiar to the Arabs. Tliey are tlie 
result of necessity that destined (these conditions) for (the 
Arabs}, in as much as their subsistence tlqieaids on camels 
and came) breeding and pasturage. The camels are the cause 
of (the Arabs') savage life in the desert, .since they feed on tlie 
shrubs of the desert and give birth (to their young ones) in 
the desert ssnd.s, as has been mentioned before.** The desert 
h a place of hardship and starvation, but to them it has be¬ 
come fumiliar and accustomed. Generations of (Arabs) grew 
up in the desen. Eventually, they become confirmed m their 
character and natural qualities. No member of any other 


** "rtie catravt voculiiiaiiDri is indinitpd in C untt D. 

« Cr. p, 3T4, below. * Cf. F. Rosenihsl, «p. fit., p. stu. 
« Cf. Issawi. pp. i£H f. " Cf. p. 251. atwve, 
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nation was (Jisposcd to siiarc tiwir cojiditions. No tnonibw of 
uny Cither race felt attracted to them. But if one of them tcere 
to Hrul ways and means of from these conditions, he 

would not (ilu so or) give them up.** 'riicreforet their pedi¬ 
grees can be trusted not to have been mixed up and comijHeti. 
Tlicy liave been preserv'ed pure in uiiliroken lines. This is the 
case, for instance, with Minjar tribes such as the Quraysh, 
the Kinanah, the Thaipf, tlie Band Asad, the lludliayl, and 
their Khuza’ah neighbors. Tliey lived a hard life in places 
where there was no agriculture or animal hushandn’. They 
lived far from the fertile fields of Syria and the 'Ir^ci, far 
front tiie sources of seasonings and grauis. How pure luiv'C 
they kept their lincagesl These arc unmixed in every way, 
and are knowTl to be unsullied. 

Other Amljs lived in tlie litQs and at the sources of fertile 
pstures ami plentiful living. Among these Arabs were thc- 
Himyar and the Kaliliin, such as the Lakhm, tlie Judh^ni, the 
Ghassan, the T;tyy, the Quda'ah, and the lyad. Their line¬ 
ages were mixed up, and their group intermingled. It is 
known that people (genealogists) differ with respect To each 
one of these fumilies. This catne aboiii as die result of inter¬ 
mixture with non-Arabs, l iiey <!id not pay any attention to 
preserving the (purity of) lineage of their tunilies and 
groups. Tliis** was done only by (true) Arabs. 'Umar .laid: 
"Study genealogy, and be not like the Nabataeans of the 
Mesojwtamian lowlands. When one of them is asked aWut 
his origin, he says: 'From such and such a village.'"** 
Furthermore, the Arabs of the fertile fields were afTected liy 
thf general liimiaii trend towanl competition for the fat soil 
and the gocxl pastures, 1 his resulied in intemiiiigUng and 
tnucli mixture OJ lineages. Even nt ilie beginning of Islam, 
1 . S 9 B people occasiotmlly referred to themselves by their places of 
residence. They relerred to ihe Districts ofQirinasnn, of Da¬ 
mascus, or of the '.Awasim (the kirder region of northern 

« But Ki! above, p. sat, « Cf. Iwirwi, pp uja t 
“ cr. Uvri' AbdraUbilj, IJ, 57; llm '.A 1*1-8] -Burr. at-{Mk ’aW a.ifsTiJ 

{Cairo, iSSo/I83j-sa}, p, «. 
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Syria). Tills ™stoin wus then tranifem'tl to Spain. U hap- 
pimcd m*i Ix^use the Arabs rejectea genealogical eonsiaera- 
tions. but because thev acquired partioilar places of residence 
after the conquest. They fvcntually became known by their 
places of residence. These became a ilistinguislimg mark, in 
additigti to the pedigree, used by tthe Arabs) to identify 
themselves in the presence of their amirs. Later on, sedentary 
f Vnilis) mixed with Persians and other non-Arabs. Purity 
of lineage was rompkiely lost, and its fruit, the group feeling, 
was lost and rejected. Tltc tribes, then, disapficared and were 
wiped out, and with them, the group feeling was wiped out. 
But the (earlier stiuation) remained unchanged among t e 
Bedouins. 

God tnhcriis the earth and v^homever is upon tt. 

[ to ] Jf«ie Ihumger becofmf rua/hW. 

It is dear that a person of a certain descent may licccime 
anached to people of another dest^'in. eitlier because he feels 
wdUlispo-sed toward ihcm. or l^ause there exists an (old) 
allianre or cUeiit(-master) relationship, or yet bctiause he 
had to flee from his own people by reason of some crunc he 
committed. Such a person comes to he known 3=^ 
same descent as those ( to svhom he has aitaciied himself) and 
is ctniiiied one of them with respect to the things that result 
from (common descent), such as atfection. the rights and 
oldigatkms concerning talion and tilood money, and so on. 
When the things which result from (common) descent arc 
there, it is aa if (common descent) itself were there, because 
the only meaning of belonging to one or another gi'o up is 
that one is subject to its laws iiul conditions, as i one at 
cxime imo close contact with it. In the course of time, tlie 
original descent is almost rorgotten. Those who knew aboui 
it have [lassed away, aud it is no longer known to most 
people. Family lines in (his manner continually changtc from 
one tribal group to another, and some people developed dose 
contact with others (of a different descent). This h..ppenc-d 
both in pre-lslamic and in Islamic times, and between both 
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I, i?jt9 Arabs and non-Arabs, If one studies the different opinions 
cnncemiiig the pedipree of the family of al-Mundhir “ and 
others^ the matter will become somewhat clearer. 

The affair of the ffLtjtlah and 'Arfajnh b, HarthamaK is 
an (other) illustration. When 'Umar appuinied ^Arfujah thetr 
governor, (the Bajibh) ashed {’Umar) to withdraw him. 
saying that he was a among them, that is, one who 

had come to them from outside and anached himself to 
tliem, Tliey ashed that he appoint Jarir (instead), 'Umar 
ashed ‘Ari'ajah about this, and he repUed: '■’nicy are right, O 
Commander of the Faithful. 1 am from the Aid. I shed blood 
among my people, and joined (ihe BajHah)," « This shows 
how Arfajah had come to mix with the Bajilah, had become 
of their skin, and was known a,? one having the same descent 
as they, to the extent tiiat lie could eventually become a 
candidate for leadership over them, (and w'ould have) had 
someone not remembered the genealogical ramifications. 
Had diey overlooked it and had (still) more time elapsed, 
(his foreign origin) would have been forgotten, and he would 
have been (.onsidered our of them in every respect, 

Tliis should be understood and ^londcred as one of God's 
ways with His creatures. Similar things occur fr«^uently in 

our own times, and have always been fietiuent in former 
times.** 
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r 1T J Ijcadership attr penplt rcko share in a gti^en 
group ff ding cannof -svsted in ihose not 

of [he same descent/'^ 

This is because leadership exisis only through superi¬ 
ority. and superioriry oiUy tluough group feeling, as we have 
mentioiietl belbrc* Ijeadcrship er people, therefore, must, 
of necessity, derive from u group feeling that is superior to 
each individual group feeling. Each individual group feelhig 
that becomes aware of the superiority of the group feeling of 
the leader is ready to obey and ftillow (tliat leader^- 

* them ^pedal kinds of group feeling (MWiise of spcciat reklionsllip* ihat 
constitute s closer kind of contact than Mtniinofi (gtiaral) descent, Tlw*e 
niBy tie, for instaiKM, {tlie mnnbeirujf) one fimlly, or the meinticrs ofotw 
tent, or litothera vho ure sons nf one kther. (People related in ihi* way'j 
are diHfereiit from dose or remote cousins. Tltcy are mare firmly eAiab- 
lished in their particukr ilcsceni, (but they still) sliare with other groups 
ihc common (getirrail deweni. They feel afTpcdoti fnr the pnoplr ol’tlieir 
parttciJlsr descent as well as for those of llie ctnnmon (gcticral'i descent. 
Tlidr aflectbn, liow'cver, is stronger in the case of the people of tlttir 
pariiculatr deiH^nt bectrusc ctf Ihe close ciitnact. 

(.eadership Is vested in out [wirritolar Bitnily among them, and not in 
the. whole. Sinte leadersliip Is the result of superiority, U (follows} lu ccti- 
ssrilv that the group of the (particnlsr} family in whiiii (ItadEfsIlip is 
vesr^) must he smnig^r titan that (if all ihe other groups, in order to 
«ttl)|e that (particular fernilv) to gtiln superiority amt. thus, full ksderstiip 
foi' it* mt'inliefs. If this is lieressarv, it is ohli^tory that leadtrsliip over 
fail Olliers) always remain vested in the pnrticiilar family having supe- 
rioriiy over them! Were it m pwM to unisider* and hecomo vested motlirr 
croups rrf I nfirior tpowci, ihtv would tuif liaie full kadership. 

Leadership iscontniucmsly transtniricd within that (particular) family 
from one branch to anotlwr, hut alwayj (a the sttimgeit branch only, for 
reasons connwlcd with tlie secret of iijpcriarity which wc luii'c ii!L-iitmn«i. 
Social orKBidjaiinn and group feeling may Iw compared to ihe [process of) 
mixture of ihc tilings tliai come into being. So mixtuit! can come almul 
in diem if ihe tienients are all erpul \o eacii ntlhif. t>ji£ element must 
nerxesarity Iw Mipcriof. If not, tlie process of fomiiu: into Iwing lainiot 
msiL’rialiv [Cf, pp. aSS f.. helow.] This is the secret reison why Mijierior- 
Lrv la a (necessary) ccnditioii in witueetion wiihfmattirsofl groupIbelitig- 
It makes it obligatory fur leiderahip (o remain vested in a paniculsif 
family, H* we have «tabli*lied. . . i 

*• in' one of the companuively rare referemsi to ttw Min 7 a<f[»iojia m tlic 
'Ihar. Ib« Khaldfin refers to this'clupier a» |)«ujf of the spurionaneis of the 
alleged SasHhian genn1i>gy of iJic Buyiifs; cf. 'Ibar. Mf, ao5. And again, in 
■fhir. V. 43« ft and In V], 1 f., lie refers to it as an arguntirni agmnst the 
alleged descent of the Syrian tribe Al Fadl and tlwir chief, Mtduittu', from 
*Alib.isah, The sister of ar-HashTd rf pp. afi tf . ahove, soil p. e7a, lielow. 
*' In thc delHcd seitUiii which ituimtj lately pnecedoi this one. Cf. n. So. 
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Now, it pcr^n who liux bc^xjtnc attuchcd to petjple of a 
common tlvn-iceiit u^Liiiily docii mn i^hjire tjic group feeling 
that derives from their commoi’i tJescent, Ho hi merely at¬ 
tached to them.^ llie dmiest connexion he with the 
h i"Ki gTxmp is 3-5 client aJid ally, This in no way guarantees him 
5Uj>eriority over them. Assuming that he lia^ de\ doped close 
contact w irh thertip ihar he has mixed with them, that the fact 
that he was originally merely attaclKd la them has been 
forgotten I and that he has become one of their skin and is 
addressed as one having the same liescent as tliev^ how 
could he^ or one of his foreheur^^ have acquired leadership be¬ 
fore that process had taken place, since leadership is tranjf- 
JTiitted in one particular branch that has t^eti marked for 
superiority through group feeling? ITie fact that lie was 
merely attached to the tril>G was no dnubi knowti at an 
eiirlicr stage, and at thar time prcvenied him (or rattic:r, his 
forebears) from assuming leadcrshi|n Thus, it could t\ot have 
l»ecn passed on hy (a nian) who was stilf merely atiached (to 
the tribe)* Leadership must of necessity l>e inherlttHl from 
ihe person who i^ cjititled to it, in accordance with the 
fact,. whiL'h u'e have staled, ihai superiority results from 
group feeling. 

Many leaders of tribes or groups are eager to acquire 
certain |>etligTecs. liicy desire them because perwuis of lliat 
partiadar descent possessed some special virtue, such as 
bravery, or nobiUty* or fame, however this may have come 
about- They go after such a faniily and involve themselves in 
rlaims to Ijclong to a branch of it. Thev do not realr^e that 
they thus bring suspicion upon themitelves with regard to 
tlieir leadership and nobility. 

Such things are frequently Found among peo|de at this 
time. Otus, the Zaiiiitah in general ebim to be Arabs. The 
Aw hid Kabdb, who are known os the tlijazu and vvlio l>elnng 
lo the Banu \\Tiiirp one of the brancJies of the Zughbah, 
claim that they belong to the Banu SuJaym arid, in parrkular, 

“ Ibn KtuiIdi^Ti once more ums lUt word 
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to the ShjrTd, h bniiidt of the Baiifi Sulaym. Their ancestor ii 
said to have joined the Banu 'Amir as a cai'pemer who made 
biers. He mixed with ihem and developed a dose contact with i, Sii 
them. Finally, he hecamc tlteii- leader. He was called by them 
al-Hijaitt. 

Similarly, the BanQ 'Abd-al-Qawi b. al-'Abhas of the 
Tujin claim to be descetKiants of al-' Abbas b. 'Abd-al- 
Muttalib, because tliey want to have noble descent (from the 
family of the Prophet), and hold a mistaken opinion concern¬ 
ing ihe name ofal-'Abbis h. ‘Atiyah, the father of'Alxl-al- 
Qawl, U is not known that any 'Abbasid ever entered the 
Alaghrili. From the beginnings of the "Abbasid dynasty and 
thereafter, the Maghrib was under the inHucnce of the Idrtsids 
and tlte 'Ubaydidl Patimid#), 'Alid enemies of the 'Abbd- 
sltis. No ‘Abbasld would have become attached to a SUrah. 

Sltnllarlv, the Zayyanids, the 'Abd-ai-Wadid rulers (of 
Tlemcen), claim to be descendants of al-Oasim b. Idns, 
basing their claim on die fact tliat their family is known to 
liavf liescendcd from al-Qasim. In their own Zanatah dialeit, 
they arc called Alt al-Qasim ® that is. Baim 1-Qasiin. 'IXv 
claim diat the Qdsim (after whom they are named) was al- 
Qi(>im b, Idris, or al-Qaaim b. Muhammad b. Idris. If that 
were inie, all that can lie said concerning that Qasim is that 
he Hed his own realm and attached himself to (the Zanaiali 
group of the 'AW-al-Wad). How. then, could he have 
gained complete leadership over them in the dosen? nie 
story is an error resulting from the name of al-Qasim, wliich 
is \ cry frequent among the Idrisids. (The ZayydniiLs), there¬ 
fore, thought that their Qasim was an tdrisid. (But after all,) 
they hardly need so spiirimis a genealogy. Tliey gained royal 
authority and power through their group feeling, not through 
claims to 'Altd, •Abbi'isid, or other descent. 

'I'hcsc things arc invented by people to get into the good 
graces of rulers, through (sycophantic) lichavior and through 
the opinions they express, Their (fabrications) eveiituaUy 
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become so well known to be irrefut^iblc. I have heard lliiii 
\ *** b. Zayyan^ the foiindiT of the Zav}^aind rule, 

when he was asked about (the alleged Idrtsid dcseenl of his 
family), denied It. He expressed himiielr in the Zanatah 
ilialtHM as followst "'We gained W'orldlv power and roval 
authority w^ith cur sw^ords* not tJinaugh {noble) fiuniiv con¬ 
nections, llie usefulness of (our roval authorilv for u^] **■ in 
the next world depends on God."" And he turned away from 
die person who* in this w'ay, had hoped to get into his good 
graces. 

Another example Is the claim of the Banu Sa"d, j%Ms of 
the Banu ^azid of the Zughbah, to be descendants of i[thc 
Calipli) Ahtl Qakr as-Si^idiq. TiiieUt there is the chiim of the 
Banfl Sal amah, sh^y/cfi^ of the BaiiO Ytullaltin (I<llelten) oJ 
the I ujih, that they belong to the Sulsyaii as well as the claim 
of the Dawawidah, sfhryifi^ of the iliyaJ;, tluil they are de¬ 
scendants ol the Barmocideii.®* We also hear that the Banu 
Mtiiianna^ amirs of tfie Jayy in the East, claim to be de¬ 
fendants of the Barmecides. There are many such examples. 
Ihe fact lhat these groups are the leaders among their 
peoples speab against their claims tci such pedigrees, as we 
have mentioned- Their comnuui descent [with their people) 
must lie pure, and they must eiijoy the strongest possible 
group feeling (in their oum trilic, to have gained the leader¬ 
ship). Wtre this taken into consideration, errors in this mat- 
ter wfjuld be avoided. 
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Tlic* connection nt’ tiie Mahdi of ihc A.lniohad$ with the 
*Alkl family should not b& considered a case of this iype< The 
Mahdi did not belong to the leading family among bis people, 
the Harghah. i le became their leader after he had become 
famous for his knowledge and religion, and by virtue of the 
fact that the Ma^mudab tribe followed his call Yet, he be¬ 
longed to a (Rarghah) family of medium rank/^ 

God knows the uttseen and the visible. 

[ 1 a 3 Only those tlIio share in the group feeling {of a 
groups can iiave a "bouse'* and nt^iUiy tn the 
basic sense and in reality., while othirs hare it 
only in a metapkrHcal and fgurath‘e sense. 

This is because nobility and prestige are tlie result of 
(personal) qualities. A '■bo'iise'* ” means that a man counts 
noble and famous tiien among his forebears. I'he fact that he 
is their progeny and descendant gives him great standing 
among his fellows, for his fellows respect the great standing 
and nobility that hU ancestors acquired through their (per¬ 
sonal) qualities, 

Witii regard to their growth and propagation, human 
beings can compared to minerals. Muliammad said: "Men 
are minerals. The best ones in prc-lslamic times are also the 
liest ones in Islam, if they are understanding," ® "Prestige” 
ill its proper meaning refers to (family) descent. 

We have explained that the advantage of (cominoii) 
descent consists in the group feeling that derives from it and 
that leads to affection and mutual help. WTierever the group 
feeling is truly formidable ;ind Us soil kept pure, the ad¬ 
vantage of a fcommon) desccni is more evident (tlian else- 


“ Cf. pp, s+ f., ?bow, ,, , , 
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wliere), anrt tht? (group feeling) is more efFertive. It is an 
a<UtiiionA! xidvantage to have a inimher of noble jiiicestors, 
iTius, prestige and nobility become firmly grounded in those 
who share In the group feeling (of a tribe), because there 
exists (in them) the fesuU of(ccrnunon) descent. The nobility 
of 3 “house’' is, in direct proportion to the different degrees 
of group feeling, because (nubility) h the secret of (groun 
feeling), 

Isolated ® inhabitants of cities can liave a ’liouse" only in 
a inetaphoriral sense. Tlie assumpfttin that they possess one 
is a sfiecious claim. Seen in its proper light, prestige means 
to the inhabitants of cities that some of them ci'iitit among 
their forefathers men who had good (personal) C|ualities ami 
w'ho mingled wiih good people, and (that, in addition, they) 
try to be as decent as possible. This i.s dilfereiit from the reul 
meiining of group feeling, as group feeling derives froin 
(eoramoti)^ descent and a number of forefathers. The lerms 
prestige ' and “house"' iire used metaphorically in this 
connection, because there exists in thin case a number of 
sureessive ancestors who consistently performed good deeds. 
This is not true and unqualiticd prestige.^" 

A house possesses an original nobilitv tliroiigh group 
feeling and (jiersonal) quaUtie.^. Later on,'the people (who 
have it “house") divest themselves of that nobility wlicn 
group feeling disappears as the result of sedentary 'life as 
mentioned before,” and they mingle with tSie common people. 
A certain dchiston as to their former prestige remains in their 
souls and eads them to consider themselves members of the 
most noble houses.” They are, however, far from that 
(status) because their group reeling has completely disaj^ 
peared. .Many mhabilants of titles who had their origins in 
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(noble) Arab or non-Arab "houses" share sueli delusions. 

The Israelites are ihe most firmly misled in this delusion. 
iTiey orig^inally had one of the greatest "houses" in the 
svorld. first, because of tlie great number i>f prophets and 
TnessengerB born ainong their ancestors, esiefidiiig from 
Abraham lo Moses, the founder of their religious group and 
law, and next, because of their group feeling ajid the royal 
authority tlvat God had promised and g^ranted them by means 
of that group feeling. *llien, they were divestetl of all that, 
and they sufiered humiliation and indigence. They ivere 
destined to live as exiles on earth. For thousands of years, 
tliev knew only enslavement and unbelief.*^ Still, the delusion 
of (nobility) has not left them, lliey can be found saying: 
"He is an Aaronite"; "He is a de-^rendatit of Joshua": "He 
is one of Caleb's progeny"; "lie is from the tribe of Judah." 
This in spite of the fact that their group feeling has disap- 
pearl’d and tliat for many long years they iiave l>etMi exposed 
to liufiiiliation.^* Many other inhabitants of cities who hold 
(nnble) pedigrees but no longer share m any group feeling, 
are inoUiied to (utter) similar nonsense, 

Abii hWalid b. llu-shd (Averroes) erred in this re.speci. 
He mentioned prestige in the flMorw, one of the abridg¬ 
ments of the books of the first science.’'* "Prestige," lie states, 
"lielongs to jwopie wlw are ancient settlers in a town." He 
did not consider the things wc have ju.st mentinned. E should 
like to know how long residence in a town can help (anyone 
to gain prestige), if he does not belong to a group that makes 
him feared and causes others to oltey him. (AverrodM.) in j 
way, considers prestige as depending C'X.^l.Ll^L V 


^ Tluliiq correct* the lesit m ''^uhi^rvicnce liy unhnhef/' 
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numbt^r of Fortfatlieiis. Vet.” rhetoric nieans to sway >he 
opinions of tliose whose opin'm:u$ count, fhiir is. the men in 
command. Ii takes no notice of those who have no power. 
They camiot sway anyone's opinions, and their own opinions 
are not sought, llie sedentary inliabiiants of cities fat! into 
tiiat category. It is true that Averroes grew up in a genera¬ 
tion (group) and a place where people had no experietKi* of 
group feeling and were not familiar with the conditions gov¬ 
erning it. Tlterefore, (Averroes) did not progress (x?yond his 
well-known (defimtion of) "house" and prestige m some¬ 
thing depending merely on the nuinber of one's ancestors, and 
did not refer to the reality of group feeling and its influence 
among men. 

"God knotvs eveiything," ^ 


1 . s*s 


13 2 -f/wwe and nubiltty tartif fo tUntf and 
follotvrrs njtly through (kdr nmiers and 
not through theit oTon descent. 

This is because, as W'e have mentioned l>efbre, only those 
w'lio share in a group feeling have basic and true nobility. 
When such people take people of another descent as followers, 
or uhen tliey take slaves™ and clients into sen’itude, and 
enter into close contact with them, as we have said, the clients 
and followers share in the group feeling of their masters and 
tahe it on as if it were their otvn group feeling. Ily taking 
their spednl place within ihe group feeling, they participate 
to some extent in the (ciimmon) descent to whicli (tliat 
particular group feeling belongs). Muhammad tlius said, 
"The client of [teople liclongs to them, whether he is their 
client as a slave, or as a follower aii^l ally," ™ 


■’That is, Aytrroc* should Imve tlorw jstitter, siiic* |(^ rtiscusscU ihe 
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Mis nwn descent and birth are of no help as regards the 
proup feeling ofiihe master), since ^ that group feeling) has 
nothing to do with (his own) dcaccnt, The group feeling 
that belonged to {Ms owit) family is lost, because its in¬ 
ti ueiice disappeared when he entered into close contact with 
that inher family and lost cotiraci with the men whose group 
feeling he had formerly shared. He tltus becomes one of the 
others and takes his place among them. In the event a number 
of his ancestors also shared the group feeling of these people, 
lie comes to enjoy among (diese other people) a certain 
nobility and '‘house,'' in keeping with his position as their 
client and follower. However, he does not come to be as 
noble as they arc, hut remains inferior to them. 

This is the case witli clients of dynasties and with all 
servants. They acquire nobility by being firmly rooted in 
their client relationship, and by their sermc to their particu- 
hir dymasiy, and by having a large number of ancestors who 
bad ^ten under the protection of {that dynasty). One knows 
that the Turkish clients of the ‘Abbasids and, before them, 
the Barmecides, as well as the Banu Nawhakht, thus achieved 
“house" and nobility and created glory and importance for 
themselves bv being firmly rooted in their relationship to the 
CAhhasid) dynasty. Ja'far b. Yntjiya b. Khalid had the great¬ 
est iwssible "house’' and nobility This was the resiih of his 
position as a diem of ar-Kashid iind lus family. It was not 
the result of his own (noble) descent among the rersians. 
The same is the case with elietits and sen^ants under any 
dynasty. They luivc "house" and prestige by being firmly 
rooiwi in their client relationship with a particular dynasty 
and by being its faithful followers. Iheir original iksccnt 
disappears (and means nothing), if it is not that of (the dy- 
nusty). It remains undercover and is not considered in «>n- 
ncH’tion with tlieir imporiancu and glory. The thing that Is 
considered Is tliiiir position as clients and tbllowers, bLiiiuse 
this accords with the secret of grouji feeling which (alone) 
prtKiuces "house'' and jiobilily. 

The nobility of (a client) is, in a way. derivtxi from the 
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nobility of his inaMers, anti liis "hcJiiM" 'a dcriviHl from what 
(his rnastera) have built. His own descent amJ birth do not 
help him. His glory U built ufjon his rclatinmhip as client to 
a. pamcular djmasty, and upon his cIom; cotitact with it as a 
follower and product of its education. His own original de¬ 
scent may have impUctI dose contact with some group feeling 
and dynasty. If tkit (dose coinact] is gone and the person in 
question has Ixnrome a client anil follower of another (dy- 
nasty), hvs original (descent) is no longer of any use to him, 
because its group feeling has disappeajed. Tlie new (rela¬ 
tionship) becomes useful to him, because (hs group feeling] 
exists. 

Ihis applies to the Barmecides, St has been reported that 
they belonged to a Persian “house." the members of which 
had been guardians of the fire temples of (the Persians). 
When tliey became dients of the ^^bbasitLs, their original 
(descent) was not considered, Ihdr nobility resulted from 
their posidon as clients and followers of ihe"(\\ljhasid) dy¬ 
nasty. 

Everything else is unsupported and unrealistic dehisions 
prompted® by uiidiscspimed souH. ('Hte facts of) exijftcnce 
confirm our reiiiarks, 'Most noble among you in God's 
(eyes) is he who fears God most," “ 

^ ] 4* ]] Prestige lasts at best Jbitr generatiaits in wif 
tineagej'^ 

It should be known that the world of the elements and all 
it contains ccjuies into Iwing and decays. Tliis applius to lioth 
its essences^ and its conditions. Minerabi, plants, all the ani- 
[dbLs including man. and the other created tilings come into 
being and decay, as one can see with one’s own eyes. "I’he 
same ajiplies to the condititiris that affect created things, and 
especiaUy the conditions that affect man. Sciences grow up 
and then are wiped out. Tfie same applies to cj-afis, and to 
similar things. 


■* D correcTly indkntn thr active luh^FiL-im 
•* QuHil, 40.13 ( 13). « Cf, pp. 343 a.’, Ulow. 




Pmtigt Limitti to four Gtutrotioni 

Prestigt' is an accident (hat affects human beings. It 
enmes into being and decays inevitably. No human being 
exists who possesses an tuibroken pedigree of nobility from 
Adam down to himself. The only exception was made for the 
Prophet, as a sjjedal act of divine grace to him, and as a 
measure designed to safeguard his true character. 

Xolnlity originates in tlte state of being outside, as has 
been said,** That is, being outside of ** leadership and nobility 
and being in a vile, himibie station, devoid of prestige. This 
means that all nobility and prestige is preceded by the non¬ 
existence of nobility smd prestige, as is the case with et.'ery 
created thing. 

li reaches its end in a single family within four successive 
generations. This is as follows; The builder of the glory (of 
the family) knows what it cost him to do the work, and he 
keeps die qualities that created his glory and made it last. 
The son who comes after liim had personal contact with his 
fatlier and dtus learned those things from him. However, he 
Ls inferior in this respect to (his father), in a.s much as a per¬ 
son who learns things through study is inferior to a person 
who knows them from practical application. The third gener¬ 
ation must be content with imitation and, in particular, with 
reliance upon tradition. This nicmber is inferior to Itim of the 
.second genenalion, in as much as a person who relies( blindly) 
upon tradition is inferior to a person who exercises independ¬ 
ent judgment." 

The fourdi generation, then, is inferior to the preceding 
ones in every respect. Thisrnember has lost the qualities that 
preserved the ediffee of their gloTy\ He (antimlly) despises 

*• This upparerTtlv refers Id scunc «tatettiimi by othtra, no; i» a previEnu 
jitaternent hy Jbn 

" The rtrtt Iktirajti means "to mitaide" and also "to be oiit»ide.'' Tlie 
form UMd here asiEally means “going outside" vr ■■dcjiariurn,*' U actually has 
■■dcpaJTiire totraid lcadcnihit>and fmhility Ihmi * vile, hmtible Italian devoid 
tif preitige." Hoviever* the preceding iidrijtifai ’'state of being outside" 
(IT "an nuiniiiri-" (rf. p. 3Tfl, 1. St. )»elowO, guaniiiteei the accumey of itie 
abi.ivr TransUtion. 

"Blind rehanoe upftn iradition" and "cxereisc of tndepeiident Judg- 
meiii” are ini|vrtiint nirTua of Muslim k'gul aclwlarship. 



CiafiUf II: Sn'ttolt H 

(tliosc qualnies). Hl* jmapn(^s ihat thi* pdihct* was not built 
throuprb applicflTion and effon. ik* thinks that it was some¬ 
thing due his people from tlie vcrj’ beginning bv virtue of the 
mere fact of their (noble) descent, and not something that 
resulted from group (effort) and (individual) qualities. For 
he sees tlie great respect in whicli lie is held l)y the people, but 
he does not know how that respect origmatcd and what the 
s*? reason for it was. Jie imagines diat it is due to his deseejit and 
nothing else. He keeps avvay from those m whose group feck 
ing he shares, thinking that he is liettcr than they. He trusts 
that (they will obey him because) he was brought op to take 
their obedience for granted, and he does not know- the 
qualities that inude obedience tiecessary. Such qualities are 
humility (in dealing) with (such men) and respect for their 
feelings, Therefore, he considers them despirable, and they, 
in turn, revolt against him and despise him. They tramifer 
{political) leadership from him and his direct lineage to some 
other related branch (of his tribe), in obedience to tlieu* group 
feeling, as we have stated. ( 1 hey ilo so) after they have con- 
\ ii^ tiiemselves that the qualities of the (new leader) are 
satififactoiy to them. His faiuily then grows, whereas the 
family of the onginal (leader) decays and the edifice of his 
"house" collapses. 

ITis is the case with ruTer.s whu liave roval authoritv> It 
also is the case with all the ''houses'’ of tribes, of amirs, and of 
eveiybody else who shares in a group feeling, and Oiiin also 
with tlie "houses" among the urban popuhuLon. When one 
"house" goes down, another one rises in (another group of) 
the same descent. If He wants them to disappear, He causes 
them to do so. and brings forth a new creation. TliLs is not 
difficult for Gt>d.''“ 

The rule of four (generations) with respect to prestige 
usually holds true. It may happen that a "house" is wiped out, 
disappears, and collapses in fewer than four (generatiotw), or 

Qer-in i+ao f. (23 f), s(,,« f, j n q. 
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Frert^t Umitfd t9 Ftiur Ctittratioitt 

ii msv contiiiut’ uritc> tlit? iiftli siid sixth {generations), thoug^h 
in a state of deeUne and decay. The four generations can be 
explained as the i>uilder, tlse one who has personal contact 
with the huiltier, the one who relies on tradition, and the 
destrover. There could not be fewer. 

The fact that prestige lasts four gGncraiions is consideretl 
(in statements discussed) under the subject of praise and 
gloriiication, Muhammad said: "The noble son of the noble 
(father) of the noble (grandfather) of the noble (great- 
gratidfatiier): Joseph, the son of Jacob, the son of Isaac, the 
son of Abraham." 'Hits indicates that (Joseph) had reached 

lilt' limit in glory. 

In the Torah, there is the following passage: "God, your 
Lord, is power fu 1 “ and jealous, visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and the fourth (genera.- 
tions)." 'rhis shows that four generations in one lineage are 
the limit in extent of ancestral presTige. 

The Kitih reports, in the story of ’Uwayf 

al-Qawafi, tliat Khosrjw asked an-Nu'man wheilier there 
was among the Arabii a tribe that was nobler th^i other 
tritjc.s. Ami when the answer wras yes, he ashed: "In what 
respect (does such greater nobility .show it-sclf) ? An-Ku man 
replied; "(In cases of men) with tiiree successive ancestors 
who were leaders, and where the fourth generation, tiien, was 
perfect. I hc 'Ihuiso* thus belongs to his tribe." ^ He looked 
for such people and found ihui the only ones that fulfilled the 
condition were the family of ijudhayfali b. Hadr aUl'a^ari, 
the house of Qavs; the family of IJiijib b. Zurarab, the house 
of TamTm; tbc family of Dhfl 1-Jaddayn, the house of 


aHiaUiiirt. H. 3«. Hb ' 

verMnii uf ilit Mmf firing, lU •*S*, etc, ,• a . ,1.. .j.i[.'L.,n .,f 

"I)* SLuie lit« miiltDs the imptutajit ohicrvitHtti tl>at tlw 01 

’•powerfiir in Exod. m ftnu'd enh ifi tlw Vulgate, wluch, tiicrtfofe. 
mi»M have hem the nlUmitt* »i)ihw vf Ihu 

Cf Abfi UF^mi sd-ljralkisiu <nl-AgMrth 
*" niie text I>f (tic Kildh nidhJW, wliicli yieltb (tie better sense: 

"and (tie liousc' beUingUig to hu tritic rusls in him.' 
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Shaybani and the family of al-Ash'ath li. Qays, of the 
Kindali.” He osseniUled those elarib and the families anaehe^l 
to them, and appointcU impartial judges, ],ludbayfah b. Badr 
stood up- then al-A-dfatli b. Qays, because of his relatioiiship 
to an-N'u*indn; then Bistairi b, (Jays of die Bhayb^; then 
HSjib b. Zurarah; and dieiv Qays b, They made long 

speeches. Khosraw (finally) said: “Each one of them is a 
chieftain who occupies his proper place," 

Tliose "hoases" were the ones that enjoyed the greatest 
reputation among the Arabs after the I lashimites. To them 
belonged also the house of the Band ad-Dayyan “ of the 
Banu h. Ka'b, the house of the Yemen, 

All this shovys that prestige lasts at best (bur generations. 
And God knows better. 


I, SSI 


[ ] o J Savage njtioux are better ,thk to achinf 
superiority tfutn others. 


It should be known that since, as we have stated in the 
Third Prefatory Discussion," deserf life no doubt is die 
reason for bravery, savage groups are braver than others. 
Tliey are, therefore, better able to aclucve siiperiontv and to 
take away the things that are in the hmids of other nations. 
The siTttation of one and the same group changes, in this 
respect, with the change of time, ^\^lcJ'lev'er people seidc in tlte 
fertile plains and amass** luxuries and become accustomed 
to a life of abundance and lujtury, their bravery decreases 
to the depee that their wildness and desert habfts dccrea.se. 

'ITiis h eKempUfied by dumb atiimaU. such as gazelles, 
wild buffaloes (cows), and donkeys, that are domesticated. 


^ 'tic family of 

Qayj' b. Ajim, ^-Mcnqan, of ihc Dani TamTm.” 

^ 'NhrujttofMailhljij {a Yemcnuetribej and mT.eniBl 

XVn 103 ai-Salll\j. Cf. iiltt. KUdb 

i> PP- «■). nc'Mnp; of the sort 

JIj in (Ht «fth sertion of diia dapter, 

** Cf. R, Doiy in Juantal miattqiif , XTV<^ {i figij]. IS5 f. 






Supmaritf Aekitvtd through Savagery 

When t)iey cease to be wild as the resdt of contact with 
human beings, Jnd when they ha\'e a life of abundance, their 
vigor atid violence undergo change. This affetts even their 
movements and the beauty of their coal.** TIig same applies 
to savage human beings who become sociable and friendly* 

'I'he reason U tJiai familiar customs determine human 
naiiire and character. Superiority comes to nations through 
enterprise and courage. The more firmly rooted in desert 
habits and the wilder a group is, the clo.scr does it come to 
achieving superiority over others, if both (parties are other¬ 
wise) approximately equal \n number, strength, and group 
(feeling). 

in this connection, one may compare the Mutlar with the 
iiimyar and the Kahlan befoie them, who preceded them in 
royal authority and in ihc life ofluxury^ and also with the 
Ralii'ah who settled in the ferltle tields of the The 

Mudar retained their desert habii.'j, anti the others embarked 
upon a life of abumlance and great luxury before they did. 
Desert life prepared the Mudar most effectively for achieving 
superiority. They look away and appropriated what the other 
groups had ill their hands. 

TTe same was the case also with the Banii T^vy, the 
Band VAniir b. !ja'$a'ah, and the Band Sulaym b. Matter ** 
later on. They remained longer in the desert than the other 
Mudar and Vemenite tribes, and did not have any of their 
wealth. Tile desert habits thus preserved the power of their 
group feeling, and the habits of luxury did not wear it out. 
Iliey thus eventually became the most powerful (group) 
among (the Arabs). Titus, wherever an .\rab tribe leads a 
life of luxury and ahuiulattce, while another docs not, the one 
holding fast to desert life the longer will l)e superior to and 
more powerful than the other, If both parties are (otherwise) 
equal in strengtli and nuniber. 

This is how God proceeds with HLs creatures. 

^ CT, * IS 

« Ti\u lo tile Arab tribes tha,t invaded nflnbwestem Africa m the 

eleventh centnryp 
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C 16 ^ Thf goal to u'hkh gn>upjiii!lmg (tads it royal 
authority. 

Tills Is becausCt H> \vc have menTioncrel tjcfbre^** ^roup 
feeling gives protection and makes |H>.<isilj1e miittial defense^ 
the pressing of claims," and evtt^ nilier kind of social activ¬ 
ity, We have also mentioned before tlmt act'ording to their 
nature, Jtunian beings need someone to act as a restraining 
inflitcnce and mediator in every social organization, in order 
to keep the members from (fighting) with eacli other, Tliaf 
person must, by necessit}', hav'e superiority over tlie others 
in the matter of group feeling. If out, hi.s power to (exercise 
a restraining influence) tYtuld not materialize. Such superi¬ 
ority is royal authority It is more tlian leadership. 

Leadership means being a diieftain, and the iciider is oheyetl, 
hut he has no power to force others to aivcpt his rulings. 
Royal authority means superiority- and the jxiwer to rule by 
force. 

When a person sharing in the group feeling has reached 
the rank of chieftain and commands obedience, and when he 
tlieii finds the way open toward superiority and (the use of) 
force, he foUow's that way, because it is soinctlung desirable. 
He cannot completely achieve his (goal) except wiih ilie help 
^the group feeling, which causes (ihe others) to oliey him. 
Thus, royal supGrtoriiy is a goa! to which group 
icadSj as one can see. 

Even if an individual mk* has different "houses*' and 
many div-ersc group feelings, still, there must exist a group 
feeling that is stronger than all the other group feelings 
combined, that is superior to them all and makes them suh- 
servR-m, and in which all the diverse group feelings coalesce. 
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Boytil ftutkarity, thf Cft^ af Gnmp Fttling 

US il were, to become one greater group feeling. Otherwise, 
splits would occur and lead to dissension and strife, "If Co<i 
did not keep human l>cmgs apart, the earth would perish.” “* 
(Jnce group feeling has established superiority over the 
people who share (in that panicular group feeling), it will, 
by its vciy nature, seek superioiity over people of other 
group feelings unrelated to the first. If the one (group feel¬ 
ing) is ihe equal of the oilier or is able to stave oft*( jrs chal¬ 
lenge), the (competing people) are even with ami ecjual to 
each other. (In this case,} each group feeling tnaintauts its 
ssvay over its own dotnain and people, as Is the case with 
tribes and nations all over the earth. However, if the one 
group feeling overpowers the other and makes it subservient 
to itself, the two group feelings enter into close contact, atid 
the (defeated) group feeling gives added power to the 
(victorious) group feeling, w'hich, as a result, sets its goal of 
superiority and domination liigher than before. In this w ay, 
it goes on until the power of that jxtrticular gnmp feeling 
equaU the power of the ruling dynasty. Then, when the 
ruling dynasty grows semie atid no defender arises from 
among its Frientbs who share In Its group feeling, the (new 
group fee!mg) takes over and deprives the ruling dynastv of 
its power, and, tlius, obtains complete royal autliority, 

rile [Kiw'cr of (a given group feeling) may (also) reach 
its peak when the ruling dynasty has not yet reached senility, 
('Ihis stage) may itvinr-ide with the stage at which (the ruling 
dvnastv) needs to have recourse to the people who represent 
the various group feelings (in order to master the Aituation). 
In such a case, the ruling dynasty iticorporates (tfie people 
who enjoy the powerful group feeling) among its clients 
whom it uses for the execution of its various projects. This, 
then, mcan.« (the formation of) anotiier royal authority, in¬ 
ferior to that of die controlling royal authority. This wha the 
case with the 'furks under the ‘Abbdsids,*®* with the Sinhajah 

Qur*iD 

\Mixlc I hi? following TW'D ejiainpItiS viptwtti rlynastie# fhjit nmiJe thrm- 
tht tifBt eximpW n»1 iiiiiti^ of tlir 3Lamt oiilcr. lint 

as5 
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and the Zanatah in their relatidn to the Kiitaniah, and with 
ihc tdajndnnids in their rektifin to the [Fatimid) ’Alids 
amJ tlie 'Abhisids, 

It is thus evident that nij^al authority is the goal of gnoitp 
feeling. When (group fecliiig) attains that goal, the tribe 
(representing that particular group feeling) obtains iinyal 
authority, eitiler by seizing aciual control or by giving as- 
sistanre (to the ruling dynasty). It depends on the ctreuni- 
stances prevailing at a given time {which of the rwo alter¬ 
natives applies). If the group feeling encounter.s obstacles on 
its way to the goal, as we shall explain, it stops where it is, 
until God decides what is going to Itappen to it. 

17 1 OMtofles the rt jv lututirti roy,t/ tiuthftn'ty tire 
hfjtury fiiirf thf sul\7)iergi'iict iif the tribe in <i 
life of 

The reason for lliis is that, when a trilie has achieved a 
certain measure of superiority w ith the help of its grmup 
teeling, it gains control over a correspiutdirig amount of 
wealth and comes to share prosperity and abundance with 
those who have been in possession of these things (for a long 
time). It shares in them to the degree of its ^Kiwer and use¬ 
fulness to the ruling dynasty, If the ruling dynasty is so 
strong that no one would thuik of depriving it of its power 
or sharing (its power) with it, the trilie in tjuestion submits 
to its rule and is satisfied with whatever share in (he dy'tiasty's 
wealth and tax revenue it It permitted to enjoy, flopes would 
not go sti higli as to (think of) the royal prerogatives or ways 
to obtain die (royal authority. Mcmlsers of the trilic) are 
merely concerned w ith prosperity, gain, ami a life of abun- 
. asj dance. (They are satisfied) to lead an easy, restful life in the 
shadow of tlie mling dynasty, and to adopt royal habits in 
building and dress, a matter they stress and in which they 
rake more ami more pride, the more luxuries and plenty 

KhaliUin liintaeir riiit»idn-9 ttw Turks iisurpT» of omuml om i1ii< 'Abbinid 
rulers. The reference to U«r Mllctu (t atiniidi} m umntetiun with the Uiuu^ 
dimdB sIki daci iwt ipprar to Ik csatily to tlie pttini. 
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they obtain, as well as all the other tilings that go with 
luxuiy and plenty- 

x\s a result, the toughness of desert life is lost. Group 
feeling and courage w'eaixcn. Members of the tribe revel in 
the well-being that God has given them. Their children and 
offspring grow up too proud to look after themselves or to 
attend to their own needs. They have disdain also for all 
the other things that are neixissary in comiectton with group 
feeling. This finally becomes a character trait and natural 
characteristic of theirs. Their group feeling and courage de^ 
crease in the next generanons. Eventually, group feeling is 
altogether destroyed. They thus inWte (their) own destruc¬ 
tion, The greater their luxury and the easier the life they 
enjoy, the closer they are to extinction, not to mention (their 
lost chance of obtaining) royal authority. The things that go 
witli luxury and submergence in a life of ease break the vigor 
of die group feeling, which alone produces suiierioritVi When 
grou|) feeling is destroyiMl, the tribe is no longer able to 
defend or protect itself, let alone press any claims. It will be 
swallowed up by other nations. 

It Itas thus become dear that luxury is an obstacle on 
the way toward royal authority. "Gtid gives His kingdom 
(royal authority) to whomever He wants to give it," 

I & ] Mffirtfss anfl in (lufsiJrrs lAat nuty 

to be found in a trtiv ore obstacles nn ike muy 
loward Tuyal *iuthoriiy. 

llie *“ reason for this is that meekness and dodlity break 
the vigor and strength of group feeling. Ihe (very fact) that 
people are meek and docile shows that (choir group feeling) 
is lost. They do not iMjtxmie fond of meekness until they are 
too weak to defend themselves. Those who are too weak to 
defend themselves are all tlic more weak when it comes to 
wilhsTanding their enemies ami pressing their claims. 

'Tlje Israelites are a good example. Moses urged them to 


>*■ Cf. [uawi, pp. SO r. 
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gQ ami l>ecotne rulers of Sjria. He informed them that God 
iiad made this their destiny. Bui the Ismehtes were too weak 
for that. They said: ‘'llicre are giants in that country, and 
we shall not enter it until the giants has'e departed," Thai 
is, uniii God has driven them out by manifesting His power, 
without tiic application of our group feeling, and that will be 
one ofyour tniracles, O Moses. And when Moses urged them 
on, they persisted ami became rebellious, and said,* "Go you 
yourself and your Lord, and fight." 

Tlie reason for (their attitude) was tliat they had tiecome 
used to being too weak to offer apposition and to press 
claims.^* ( Lhat is the meaning) retiuircd by the verse, and it 
must tie interpreted in that manner. (This situation) was the 
result of the tjuuUty of docility ami tlie longing to be sub* 
servient to the Egyptians, which the Israelites liad acquired 
tlirough many long years and which led eventually to the 
comydcie loss of their group feeling. In addition, they did not 
really lielieve what Moses told them, namely, that Syria 
would be theirs and that the Amilekites who were in Jericho 
would fall prey to them, by virtue of the divine ilecrce that 
God had made in fa%or of the Israelites. They were unable 
to do (wlutt they were asked to do) and felt too weak to do it. 
They rcalizetl that they were too weak to press any clainis, 
becau.se they had acquired tlie quality of meekness. They 
suspected the story their prophet told them and the command 
he gave them, I'or that. Got! punished them bv oliltging 
them to retiiaiti in the desert. 1 hey stayed in the desert iiC" 
tween Syria and Egypt for forty years. They had no mmact 
with civilisation nor did they settle In any dty.^'” as it is told 
in the Qur in.”® This was because of the harsluiess the 
Amalchites in Syria and the Copts in Egypt hiid practical 
against them. T hu.s, tliey thniiglit themselves ttm weak lo 
i, S57 oppose them* From the context and meaning of the verse, 

SJta (as). m s.st (aT). 

*“rr atN! p, «Ti, 4liove, arul Sr.-ttMi, iM.-lnw, 

^ llulm, iiild*: "jin<t fliey a,<] ihjl hii* ^•^Hk any hunjan tieinE* ** 
^■'quraii sjjfnaji), cf. p. 133. above, mul p. 3t+, bcluw. 
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it is evident that (the verse) intends to refer U> the implica¬ 
tion of such a sojourn in tlie desert, namely, the disappearance 
of the generation whose characrer had been formed and wliose 
group feeling had been destroyed by the humiliation, ot>- 
pression, and force from which it had (just) escapee!. and the 
eventual appearance in tlic desert of another powerful gen¬ 
eration that knew neither laws nor oppression and did not 
have the stigma of meekness. Thus, a new group feeling 
could grow up (in the new generation), and that (new group 
feeling) enabled them to press their claims and to achieve 
superiority. This makes it evident that forty years is the 
shortest period in w'hich one generation can disappear and a 
new generation cajt arise. Praised iic the W^se. the Knowhig 
One. 

This shows most dearly what group feelitig means. 
Group fee I ill g produces the ability to defend oneself, to offer 
oppOnrition, to protect oneself, and to press one's cUiiins. 
V\'hoev'er loses (hU group feeling) i$ too weak lo do any of 
these things. 

The subject of imposts and taxes belongs in this dis- 
(nssion of the things that force meekness upon a tribe. 

A tribe paving imposts did not do that until it bet^ame 
rc.signed to meek suhniission with respect to (paying them). 
Imposts and taxes are a sign of np]Jiessitjn aiid meekness 
which proud souls dt> not tolerate, unless they consider (the 
payment of imposts and taxes) easier than living killed and 
destroyed. In such a case, the group feeling (nf a tribe) is too 
weak for its own defense and protection. People whose group 
feeling camiot defend them agairi-st oppre.ssion certainly can¬ 
not offer anv op^msitioti or press any chums. ’^I'hey have 
submitted to humble(ineehTiess), and, as we have mentioned 
bdbre, meekness b m obstacle. 

(.•Vn illustration of this fact) is Muhamtnad's statemcjd hi 
the on the subject of plowjiig. When he saw a plow- 

»“ "tn the “‘S'lwl *n C ta/va Hittsm. and appesr* in ibe fcsi uf 

D. For the tradition, cf aJ-Buktian, Jl# 
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I, !i5s share ifj one of the IioiiJtes of tlie An?ar (in Medina] ^ he said: 
"SxK’h a thing- iiwer f^niered anytme’!! htiu*>e save aocomiia- 
riled by humbleness.” This is souiitl proof for (the contention) 
that payment of imposts makes Jiumhleness neressary. In aii-’ 
dition, the iiimibleiiess that is the result of pay ing imposts is 
accompanied by character iijualities of cunning and deceit^ 
because force rules (under such circumstarices). Atxording to 
the the Mesisenger of God used to decry the pay¬ 

ment of imposts. When he tvas asked almur it, he said: "A 
man who has to pay imposts talks —and lies. lie promises — 
and breaks liU promise/' When one sees a tribe humiliated 
by the payment of imposts, one cannot hope tha t it will ever 
achieve royiil authority. 

'ITiis makes clear that It is erroneous to assume that the 
Zandtah in the Maglrril> were sheep-breeding Iteduums w^ho 
paid imposts to the various rulers of their time. As one can 
see, this is a seriouii error. Mad such been the case, tilt 
Zandtah would never have achieveci rov<tl authorirv and es¬ 
tablished a dynasty. 

In this contiectiOM, one may compare the W'ords of Shahr- 
[>ara£, the ruler of Dcrbend/“ 'Abd-ar-RahmiSn b. Kabi'ah 
came tjf^ton him, and ShalirbarSz asked him for his protection 
witii the (promise) that he would belong lo him. On that 
occasion, (Shahrbariz) said: ' "I uday, [ am one of you. My 
hand is in your Jiands. 1 am your sincere friend. You arc 
welcome. God ble.ss us and you. llie poll tax we shall pay 
you will consist in our helping you and <hiing what you will, 
But do not humiliate us by (imposing the) jkdl ta.'t. (Other- 
wise,) you would weaken us to the point of (becoming the 
prey of) your enemies/"’** Phis story siihiciently (8up[>0]'ts) 
our preceding remarks. 

. ■PP«n in the margm ef C and in the text or O. Cf. 
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^ 19 ] sigtt of ( the quiilification of an individual for) 
royal mtthority is bis eager desire to acquire 
praiseicorlhy qualilies, and vice versa. 

Royal authority is sometliifig natural to human beings, 
bc<:ause of it a swiai implications^ as we iiave fltaretl.^^ In 
view of his fiatural disposition and his power of logical rea¬ 
soning, man is more inclmed toward good qualities than 
toward had qualities, because the evil in him is the result of 
the amtnal powers in him, and in as much as he is a human 
being, he is more inclined toward gotjdness and good quali¬ 
ties. Now, royal and political authority come to man 91/^ man, 
because it is sotnctliLng peculiar to man and b not found 
among animals* Thus, the good qualities in man are appo- 
priote to political and royal authority, .'imee goodness is 
appropriate to political authority. 

We have already mentioned “* that glory has a basis 
upon which it is built and through which it achieves its 
reality. ^That basis) Ls group feeling and the tribal group 
(to whicii an individuid helongs). 

Glory also depends upon a deiai! that completes and 
perfects its existence. (That detail) is (an individuur.s [»er- 
sonat) qualities. Royal authority is a goal of group feeling* 
Thus, it is likewise a goal of the perfecting details, namely, 
the (personal) qualities. The existence of (royal authority) 
w'itliout the (simultaneous existence of) the jwrfecting details 
would he like the cxistcni’e of a person with his limbs cut 
off, or it would be like appearing naked before people. 

The e*\i»tence of group feeling witlwut the practice of 
praiseworthy qualities would be a defect among people who 
possess a "house’' and prestige* *\11 the more so would it 
be a defect in men who are invested with roy^al authority, the 
greatest possible kind of glory and prestige. Fiirtbermore, 
political and royal authority are (God's) guarantee to mtm- 
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kind and serve as a repccstTitation of Ood among men with 
respect to His laws. Now, divine laws alfL'ctiiig men arc all 
I. jfEB for their good and envisage the interests (of men). This is 
attested by the rcligioiis hw. Had laws/“ on the Other hand, 
all result from stupidity and from SutiUi, in oppositioii to ilie 
predesLmation and power of God. lie makes both good atid 
evil and predetermines tiieni, for there is no maker e?icept 
Him. 

He wlio thus obtained group feeling guaranteeing power, 
and who is knowm to ha^e good Cjiialtties appropriate for the 
execution of God's laws concerning His iTreatures, is ready 
to act as (God's) substitute and guarantor among mankind. 
He luis tlie tjualiticalions for that, This proof is more reliable 
and solid tlian the first one, 

It has thus become clear that good qualities attest the 
(potential) existence of royal autiiority in a person who (in 
addition to hi.s good qualities) possesses group feeling, 
Wlienever we observe people wlio possess group feeling and 
who have gained control over many hinds and nations, we 
find in them ati eager desire for goodness atul good qualities, 
such as generosity, the forgiveness of error, lolemiice toward 
the weak, hospitality toward gijosts, tlie support of depend¬ 
ents, maintenance of the indigent, patience in adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, faitliful fulfillment of obligations, lilierality 
with money for the prc.servaiion of honor, resjiect for the 
religious law and for the scholars who are learned in it, ob¬ 
servation of the things to lie done or not to he ilone that 
(those schotarii) prescritw for them, thinking highly of (re¬ 
ligious scholars), belief in and veneration for men of religion 
and a desire to receive their prayers, great respect for old 
men and teachers, acceptatn.:e of the truth in response to those 
who call to ii, fairness lo and care for those who are too weak 
to take care of themselves, humility tow'ard the poor, at¬ 
tentiveness to rhe complaints of supplicants, fulfillment of 
(lie duties of the religious law and divine worship in all dc- 

tu wliii wenu to tK art iniEmtionitl correction, Bulari reads *‘tiuman 
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tails, avoitlance of fraud, auinmg, dtfccit, ami of not fuliilUng 
obVigiJlions, anti sunilar tilings. Thus, we know tliai these 
are the quiiliiies of leadership, which (persons qualified for 
royal authority) have obtained and which have made them 
deserving of tieing the leaders of the ptfople under their con¬ 
trol, or to be leaders in general. It is something good that 
God has given them, corresponding to their group feeling 
and superioriTy. It is not something superfluous to them, or 
something that exists as a joke m coimection with tlteni. 
Royal authority is the good and the rank that most closely 
correspond to the group feeling tliej* have. We thus know 
that God granted them royal authority and gave it to them, 
\'ice versa, when God wants a nation to l>e deprived of 
royal authority. He causes (its meinbers) to comitiit blame¬ 
worthy deeds and to practice all sorts of vices. This will lead 
to complete loss of the political virtues among them. (Tliese 
virtues) continue to L»e destroyed, until they will no longer 
exercise royal autliority. Someone else will exercise it in their 
stead. TJtis is to constitute (in addition) an insult to them, 
in tliat die royal authority God lias given them and the good 
things He has placed at their disposal are taken away from 
them. "VNlien we want to destroy a village, we order tiiose 
of its infiahitaots who live in luxtiry to act wickedly ilteiein. 
Thus, the word becomes true for it, and we do destitiy it,"' 

Upon close investigation, many itistatices of what we have 
said and outlined will be found among the nations of the 
past, God ’‘creates w'hatever He wishes, and His is the 
choiire.” 

It should be known that a quality belonging to perrcction, 
that triites possessing group feeling are eager to cultivate 
and which attests to llieir (right to) royal authority, ts respect 
for ( religious) scholars, pious tufii, noble (relatives of the 
Rm[Jhet), well-fioni persons, and the dilferem kinds of mer- 
clionts and foreigners, as well as the ability to assign every- 
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liodv to his proper station. TIr* rtsptct show n by intics and 
pdrsofis (m control) of group reelings and families, for men of 
comparable nolnlity, tribal ijosition, group Feeling, and rajik, 
is Sfimclhmg natural. It mostly results from the (human) de¬ 
sire for rank, or from fear of tlic people of the person n> whom 
respect i.s paid, or from a wish for reciprocal treatment. How¬ 
ever, in the case of people who liave no group fecEing n> 
make themselves feared, and who have no rank (to bestow) 
for which one might hope, there can i)e no doubt &s to why 
they are respected, and it is quite ckar what one wants (to 
find) through them, namely, gloiy, perfection iti personal 
qualities, and total progress toward (a position of) poUtiral 
leadership. Re.spect for ones rnals and t^uals must exisi in 
connection with the special “• pdlticai leadership tluii con¬ 
cerns one s trilM* and its competitors (and equals). Respect for 
excellent and particularly qualihcd strangers means perfec¬ 
tion in general political leadenvliip. T he pious are thus re- 
spectctl for their religion; scholars, because they are neetied 
for establishing the statutes of the religious Jaw; merchants, 
in order to give enttiuragemcm {to their profession), so that 
(their) iisefulne^ss may be as widespread as passible. Strangers 
are respectetl out of generosity and in order lo encourage 
(them) to undertake certain kinds (of activity). Assigning 
e\€ii^bod3 to his pjoper station is done out of fairness, and 
hjtrness means justice. When people who po.sse,« group feel¬ 
ing have that, one knows tJrat they arc ready i«r general 
political leoidersiiip, wiiich means (they are ready for) royal 
authority. God permits (political leadership) m exwt among 
them, because the (characteristic) sign of [potiricaj leader^ 
iihip) exists amrmg them Therefore, the first tiling to di.sap- 
pear m a tribe that exercises royal authority, when God wants 
to deprive the members of that tribe of ilidr royal and gov- 
ei^emal authority, is respect for these kindi; of people. 
When a nation is observed to have lost (that respect), it 
that (all) the virtues Eiave begun to go, and 
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it can be expected that the royal authority will cca>e to exist 
in iL "If Goii wants evil to liappen to certain pc-ople, no tiling 
can turn it hack," 

[[ 2f> J fVhil^ a nation h suvagr, its rmai atitkority 
extendi Jarthtr. 

Tliis is hecause, as we have said,’® such a nation ia better 
able to achieve superiority and full control, and to sulxiue 
other groups- The memlnrs of such a nation havothe strength 
to fight other nations, and they are among human beings 
what beasts of prey are among dumb animals. The Arabs 
and the Zanatah and similar groups, for instance, are such 
nations, as are the Kurds, the Turkomans, and the Veiled 
^inhajah, 

Tlicse savage peoples, furthermore, have no homelands 
that they might use as a fertile (pasture), and no hYfd place 
to which they might repair. AU regions and places are the 
same to them. Therefore, they do not restrict themselves to 
possession of their own and neighboring regions. They do 
not stop at the borders of their horizon. They swarm across 
distant zones and achieve 5Ui>ersority over faraway nations. 

One miglit compare in this connection what *Uniar is re¬ 
ported to liiive said when he received the oath of allegianoe 
and arose to incite the people to the eom|uest of the 'Iritq. 
He said: "Tlte Uijaz is your home only in as far as it is a 
pasturage. Those who dwell there have no power over it 
except in this respect. Where do (you) newcomei's who emi^ 
grated (to Medina) stand with regard to God's promise. 
Travel about in the world'? God pmtnised it to yoit in 
His book for your inherUance. when He said, ‘In order lo 
give (the true religion) vlctoiy over all religions, even if the 
polytheists dislike it.' " 


» Qur^in 1 S,H [ 1«). “ Cf. pp. a#a f., alKiw. 
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Another ejiamplc Is the condition of the ancient (pre- 
Islamic) Arabs, such as tlic 'ruiilta's and the f;Jimyar. Tlicv 
are reported ™ to have mprehed front the Yemen to the 
Map^hrib at one lime, and to the 'lra(] ajid India at another 
time. No other nation except the Arabs ever did atiythiiig 
like that, 

Tlic condition of the Veiled (Sinhitjah) in the Maghrib is 
another example. When they aspired to roval authority, tlicv 
swarmed out of their desert plains in the neighborhood of the 
Sudan, in the first xonc, and overran ihe Spanish realm in the 
fourth anti fifth zones, witliout any intermediate (stage). 

Such is the case with savage naiiotis. Their (dvruisties), 
therefore* extend over a wider area and over regions farther 
from their (original) center (than do other nations). 

God dctcnnincs night and dav.'” 

[ 21 J As iang as a nation retains its grou/t feelings 
royai aulitority tknt disappears in one branch 
tif necessilv, pass to some otfur branch 
qfth c same nalhn^ 


1 he far this that ( the of a partituEar 

nation) obtain royal authority only after (proving then) 
roreefulne*ss and finding other nations obedient to them, 
(f Jnly a few) are then singled out to become the actual rulers 
and to be directly connected with the throne. It could not Ixr 
all of them, because there b not enough room for all to 
comTiere (for leadership), and l^ecanse the existence of 
jealousy cuts short the aspirations of many of those who 
aspire to high office. 

'^o.se who are singled out to support the dynasty indulge 
in a life of ease and ^ink into luxuiy and plenty. Thev make 
secants of their fellows and conieinporaries and use them 
to furtlier the various interests and enterprises of the dynasty, 
ose w o are far away from the government and wlio 
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arc thus prevemed from liaving a sliure in it, remain in 
the sludow of the dynastic power. They share in ii by virtue 
of ttieir descent, (but) they are not afFccted by senility, 
because they remain far from die life of luxury and the things 
that prcMluce luxury. 

'['he (passing) days get the upper haml over the original 
group (in power), Tiicir prowess disappears as the result of 
senility. (‘I'hfe duties of) the dynasty mahe them soft.’** Time 
feasts on thm, as their energy is exhausted by well-being 
and their vigor dratned by the nature ofluxuiy. They reach 
tlieir limit, the limit iliat Is set by the nature of human 
urbanisation {tamaddttH) and political superiority. 

Like the silkworm that spins and then, in turn. 

Finds Us end amidst the threads itself has spun.’**" 

At tliaj moment, the group feeling of other people (within 
the sarnc nation) Ls strong- Their force cannot l>e broken. 
Their emblem is recognried to be victorious. As a resiilt, 
their hopes of achieving royal authority, from which they 
luid been kept until now by a superior power within their 
own group, arc high. Tlieir superiority is recognized, and, 
therefore, no one disputes (tlieir claim to royal authority). 
TTtey seize power. It twcomes theirs. Then, they have the 
same experience (their predecessors bad) at the hands of 
those other groups within the nation that remain away from 
(the government). Royal authority thus conlimies in a par- 
lieular nation until the force of the group feeling of (tliat 
nation) is broken and gone, or until all its groups havecCased 
to exist. TTiat b how' God proceeds with regard to life m this 
world, “And the other world, according to your Lord, be¬ 
longs to those who fear God .“ ^ _ 

™ Paris. iM ’'grinds thffm/'' wkkfi is more eitprtSfiivc kil nni 
by the MSS. 
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Tliis i:an he niiifitriiteti In- what happened aman^ tlie na¬ 
tions. When the rnval authority of *Acl was wiped <jut, ilieir 
brethren, the "niamCicl, tooli, over. Tliey were sucx'ecded, in 
turn, by their brethren, the Amalekiies. 7'he Amalekiics 
were ^guecoeflcd by their brethren, the ^impr. ITie IJimyar 
were siioceetled by their hietliren, the Tubba’s, who beionpcd 
to the J^imyar. I'hey, likewise, were succeeded, bv the 
Adliwa'.”*' Then, the Mudar came to power. 

The same was the case wiifi the t'ersians. When the 
Kayyanid rule was wiped out, the SassatdaiiK ruled after 
them. Eventually, God permitted them all to be destroyed 
by the Muslims. 

The same was also tht case with the Greeks. Their rule 
was wiped out and transferred to their brethren, tlic Hum 
(Homans) . 

The same was the case witii tlie Oerliers in the Maghrib. 

. iw When the rule of their Hrsi rulers, the Maghrawah arid the 
Kutimnh, was w iped out, it went to the ^inhdjali. Then U 
went to the Veiled (SinhiSjah), then to the MasmGdph, and 
then to the (jitlil) remaining Zanatah groups. 

This is how God proceeds with 11 is servants and erea- 
ture.s. 

All this has its origin in group feeling, which differs in 
the different groups. Luxury wears out the roval authority 
and overthrows it, as we shall mention bier u'n,‘” Wlicii a 
dynasty is wiped out, the fHiwer is taken {away) from (the 
tneml>i?rs of that riynasty) by those people wdiose group 
feeling has a share in the (established) group feeling, since 
it is recognized that submission and subserv'ieiice (bv others) 
belong to [tht- established group fcelijig) and simic people 
are used to the faut that (the cstabli.sited group feeling) has 
superiority over all other group feelings, (Ifie same group 
feeling,) now, exists only in tliose people who are closely 
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rt’bied (to the outgoing ilytiasty). iiecause {rraufi feeling is 
proportionate to the degree of relationship. (It goeii on that 
way utitQ,} eventually, a great change tahes place uv the 
world, such as the transfarmation of a reilgioD, or the dis- 
apiiearance of a civilization, or something else willed by the 
power of God. Then, royal authority ia transferred from one 
group to another—to the one that God permits to effect 
that change. This happened to die Mudar. They gained 
superiority over nations and dynasiies. and took pow'er away 
from all the people of die world, after having theinse]vL'.s 
been kept out of power for ages. 

[I SS ^ TAr rattiftiis&fii always want fa imitate tht! vklor 
in kis Jistinctfve mark (jr^, his dress, his vempa- 
tion, and all his at her fanditiont anti casioms. 

The reason for this is that the sout always sees per¬ 
fection in the person vvhu is .superior to it and to w'hoiti it is 
subservient. It considers him perfect, cither because the 
respect it luts for him impresses it, or because it erroneously 
aiisUTnes tltat its own subservience to him is not due to the 
nature of defeat but to the perfection of the victor. If that 
erroneous assumption fixes iLvelf in the sou!, it becomes a 
firm belief, ’'the soul, then, adopts all the manners of the 
viilor and assimilates itself to him. Tliis, then, is tmitation. 

Or, the soul may possibly think that the superiortty of 
the victor js not the result of his group feeling or great 
fortitude, but of his customs and manners. This also would 
lie ail erroneous concept ofsupenority, and (die conscijuence] 
would be die same as in the former case^ 

Therefore, the vanquished can always lie observed to 
assimilate tlietnselves to the victor in the use and style of 
dress, niounts, and weapons, indeed, in everything- 

In tills connection, one tnay compare how children con¬ 
stantly Imitate their fathers. They do duit only because tlnw 
see perfection in them. One may also compare how almost 
every'where people are doininiited (in the matter of fa.shion) 
™ Cf. pp, aa f. 
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b}' the dreiiiiL of riie militia and tlic gtivemment forciL*., Uxause 
they are ruled by rhem. 

This goe£ so far that a nation duttiinated by anotlier, 
nel^boring nation Viill show a great deal of assiniilaiion and 
imitation. At tins time, this is the case m Spain. Tlie Spn- 
iards are found to assinnlate themselves to the (jalician na¬ 
tions in their dress, their emblems, and most of their customs 
and cuiulitiof)S 4 This goes so far limt they even draw pictures 
on tlie walls and (have them) in buildings and houses, T)ie 
intelligent observer will draw from this the conclusion that 
it is a sign of domination (by others). God has the power to 
command.'** 

In this light, one should understand the secret of the 
saying, '^The common people follow the religion of the 
ruler, (Tills .“faying) belongs to the subject under dis- 
cu.ssioTi. I he ruler doruinaies those under him. HLs subjects 
imitate him. because they see perferiion in him, exactly as 
L'luldren imitate tlieir parents, or arudcius tiieir teachers. 

God is wise antS knowing. 


C flS 3 .d nation that has heen defiatid and rttme aiuler 
tht ride of amdher nathn itiil qudhty peri'ch. 


The '** rea.son for this may possibly lie in the apathy that 
conies over people when they lose control of their own 
atfiiirs and, through enslavement, become the Uistruincm of 
others and dependent upon them. Hope diminishes and 
weakens. Now, propagation and an increase in civiliaation 
(population) take place only as the result of strong hope and 
of the energy that hafie creates in the animal powers {of 
man). When hope and the things it stimulates are gone 
through apathy, and Ai,'lien grnup feeling fias disappeared 
under the tm|>aci of defeat, civiUzation decreases and business 
and other activitie.s stop. With their strength dwindUtig under 
the impel of defeat, people become unable to defend them¬ 
selves. They become the viciim.s of anyone who tries to 
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doininaie them, and a prey to anyone who has the ajifjetite. 
It makes no diflfcrence whether they fiave already reached 
the limit of their royal authority or not. 

Here, we possibly learn another secret, tiamely, that man 
is a natural leader hv virtue of the fact that he has been made 
a representative {of God on earth). When a leader is deprived 
of hbs leadership and prevented from exercising all his 
powerSj he becomes apathetic, even doiA'ii to such matters 
as food and drink. 'ITiis is in the human cliaracter. A similar 
observation may be made with regard to beasts of prey. Tlicy 
do not cohabit when they are in human captivity. Tile gjoiip 
that has lost control of its own affairs tlius coiitinues to 
weaken and to disintegrate until it peiishes. Duration be¬ 
longs to God alone. 

Tliis may be illustrated by the Persian nation. In the past, 
the Persians filled the world with their great nimibcrs. When 
their military force was annihilated in the days of the Arabs, 
they \vcre still very numerous, h is said that Sa'd (h. Abi 
Waqqas) counted (the population) lieyond Ctesiphon. It 
numbered 197,<K)0 (individuals), with 37,000 heads of fami¬ 
lies, But when the Persians came under the rule of the Arabs 
and were made .subject tu (oppression by) force, they lasted 
only a short while and were wiped out as IF they had never 
been. One should not think that this was the result of some 
(specific) persecution or aggression perpetrated agaiiKSi them, 
Tlic rule of Islam is krunvn for its justice. Such {(iisintegraTion 
as befell the Pcrs’uins) is in human nature, ft happens when 
people lose control of their own atfairs and become the in¬ 
strument of someone else. 

Therefore, the Negro nations are, as a rule, submissive 
to slavery, because (Negroes) hav'^ litlle (tliat is essciuially) 
human and have attributes that are guLie similar to those of 
duinh animaU, as w'c have slated.'*^ 

0 r.“* there are those who by accepting slavery lio|je to 
obtain higll rank or to get money or pow’d". Thb was the 

Cf. pu ifia, abiivr. 
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case with the 'lurks in titc East. amJ with the Galician 
intidcls and Eurnjieari CJirlstiatiii in Spain, Such pcupk* are 
customarily claimed bv' tlie dynasty for itself, Tims, thirv are 
not ashamed to be slaves, Iwx'ause they hope to Ijc chosen for 
high position by the dynasty. And God knows better. 

C 04 ] Jnib^ fan ^aitt control only mvr Jlat territory. 

This is because, on account of their savage nature, 
{the .-VraUs) are people who jjjiinder and cause damage. Tliey 
pi Linder whatever they aie able to lay their hajjtis on without 
having to fight or to expose themselves to climger. They 
then retreat to their pastures in the desert, 'Hiey do noi at^ 
tack or fight except in scir-defense. Every stronghold or 
(locality) tliat seems diflicult (to attack), they bypass in favor 
of some less difficult (enterprise). They do not attack it. 
Tribes that are protected against (the Arabs) by inaccessible 
mountains are safe from Uieir mi.sdiivf and destructiveness. 
Ihe Arab> would not cross hills or undergo hardship and 
danger m order to get to them. 

I'lat tonitoTy. on the other hand, falls victim to their 
looting and prey to their appetite whenever they {have the 
opportunity of] gaining power over it, when there is no 
nnlttm, or when the djmasiy is weak. Then they raid, plunder, 
and attack that territory lepeaiedly, because ii is easily {ac¬ 
cessible) to lliem. EveiitiKilly, its inhabitants succumb utterly 
to the Arakv and then they are pushed aroLind by them in 
accordance with dianges of control and shifts in leadership, 
vcntuall^, their civilization is w'i|>eil out, God has power 
over liis creatures, 

C 25 J Places that sucenmh io the j^rabs art quickly raiued. 

* hir this is that [the Arabs) are a savage 

nation, fully accustomed to savagery and the tilings tliat 
cause It. Savage ry lias become their rharacter and nature. 

pp. cf. J. S,„vagct. tlntf^cene arateu 

cr, Usawi, pji. 
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"niev ejijay U, bcc:iiisc it mL'atis fretdctn from aiitlitirit}’ and 
no Mjbsen itnte to leadership. SlicH a natural disposition is 
iht negation and aiititbcsis of eiviliiatioii. i\ll tiie tustomary 
activities of the Arabs lead to travel and movement, lliis is 
the antithesis and nej^tion of slationarijless, which produces 
fivUiration* b’or instance, the Arabs need stones to set them 
up as supports for theireooliing puts. So, they take them from 
buildings wliicb they tear down To get the stones, and use 
them fur tiu! purpose. Wood, too, is needed by them for 
props for their tents and for use as tent poles for their dwcll- 
itigs. So, they tear down roofe to get the wood for that 
purpose. 'Ilie'very tiature of their existence is the negation 
of building, which is the basis of civil izatioii. This is tlie case 
with them quite generally, 

l''urtbemiore, it is their nature to plunder whatever other 
peojile possess, 'rheir sustenance lies wherever the shadow 
of their lances falls. They recognize no limit in taking tlie 
possessions of other people. Whenever their eyes fall ufKiii 
suitie property, furnishings, or utensils, they take it. When 
they artpiirc superiority and royal aLithorlty, they have eom- 
plete power to plunder (as they plea.w). There no longer 
exists any political (power) to protect property, and civiliza¬ 
tion h ruined. 

[' urtht-rmore, since they use force to make cnifismen mid 
prafessional workers do tlicir work, tliey do not see any 
value in it and do not pay tlicm for it. Now, as we shall 
mentioTi/*" luW is the real" basis of profit. When lalwr is not 
appreciated and is done for nothing, the hope for piofit 
vanishes, and no (productive) work is done. The sedtiitary 
pupuhition disperses, ami civilization ttccays. 

Furthermore, (the Arabs) arc not concerned wath law's. 
(They are not concemtd) to dotor people from misdeeds or 
to protect some against the otliers. Tliey care only for the 
property tliat they might take away from people tUrougli 
looting and irajmsts. When they liave ohtaitud that, they 
ha%'c no Interest in anything fiirth cr, such as taking care of 
•“ Cf. ) I ff., IkIow- 
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(iMjtiple), looking after their interests, or forcing them not to 
tUEnmU 1 h<?y oftyn fints on proptrrVf bc^ 

cause they ^^ant to get some advantage, some tax, or'profit 
out of it. ’Hiis is tlteir custom, h does not help to prevent 
misdeeds or to deter those who undertake to commit (mis- 
deeds). On the contrary, it increases (rniwleeds), berause as 
compared to getting what one wants, the (possible Bnamial) 
loss (through fines) Is insignificant,^" 

Under the rule of (the Arabs), the subjects live ajj in a 
state of anarchy, without law. Anarchy destroys mankind 
and ruins civiliiation, since, as we have stated, the exisiencc 
of royal authority is a natural quality of man. It alone guar¬ 
antees their existence and social organization That was 
mentioned a bow at the lie ginning of the chapter,^** 

Furthermore, (every’ Arab) ii eager to be the leader. 
Scarcely a one of tJiem would cede his power to another, even 
to Ins Father, his brother, or the eldest (most important) 
member of his family. That happens only in rare cases and 
umier pressure of considerations of decency. 'Hiere are nu¬ 
merous authorities and amirs amorvg them. The subjects have 
tu obey many ma.sters in connection wUh the L-ontrol of 
taxation and law. Civilization, thus, decays s.kI is wiped out. 

'Abd-aUMalth asked one Arab who had come to him on 
an emlxissy about at-Hajjaj. He wanted him to pniUc al- 
l.lajjaj for Ins good political leadership (for the benefit of) 
civilizaiion. But the Arab said: ‘’V^hen I left him, he was 
acting unju^ity all by hitn.self."’ 

1 ^'i''orthy how civilization always collapsed in 

places the Arabs took over ami conquered, and how such 
settlcjiiems were derjopubted and the (verv) earth tlicre 
turned mm something that was no (longer) earth. The 
Vemen where (the Arabs) live is in ruins, except for a few 
cities, Persian civi lization in the Arab 'Iraq is likewise com- 

30V, U-tdw ^ --- - 
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pletely rubfd. same applies to comeniporary Syria. 
When ihe BatiO Hilal and the Banu Siibym puslied through 
{from their botaeland) to [friqiyah and the Maghrih in (the 
beginning of) the hfdi lelevenih] century and .struggled there 
for tlirce hundred and fi-fty years, they attached themselves 
to (the oountry), and the flat territory in (the Maghrih) was 
completely ruined. Formerly. tlie whole region hetweoi the 
Sudan iitid tiu? Mediterranean hud been settled. This [ fact) 
is attested by the relics of civilization liiere, such as moitu- 
ments, arciiitectiirdl sculpture, and the visible remaina of 
villages and hamlets. 

God luberits the earth and whomever is ujw>ii it. He is 
the best heir.^“ 

£ es 2 ^df-abs fan olttaiit royaf antAarify naly by 

use nf nme religious foloring^ such as proplmy. 
or saintfiood, or some great rr//^fuij event in 
geiterai. 

Hie *•* reason for this is that because of their savagery, 
the .\rabs are the least willing of nations to suborduiatc 
theniseh’es to each other, as they are rude, proud, ambitious, 
and eager to be the leader, lllcir individual aspirations 
rarely coincide. But when there is religion (among them) 
through prophecy or sainthood, tlten they have some re¬ 
straining influence in themselves. Tiie qualities of liaughti- 
ncss and jealousy leave ihem. It is. then, easy for them to 
subordinate themselves and to unite (as a social organiza¬ 
tion), This is achieved by the comnion religiim they now 
have. It cau-ses rudeness and pride to disappear and exercises 
4 restraining influence on their mutual envy ami jealousy. 
Wlten tlierc Is a prophet or saint among them, who calU 
upon them to fulfill the commands of Clod and rids thetn of 
blamewoitliv qualities and causes them to adopt praise¬ 
worthy ones, anti who lias them concentrate all their strength 

i“Cf, QuTin ei.sa(H5). 

Cf, R A Niclialiuiit TrUMifatitjns of Easttm Poetry md Prose, pp, f »ii f. 
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in orxler to make the tniih prevail, they become ftilly united 
(as a social organization) anti obtain supettority and mval 
authority. Beshks, no people are as t^uick (as the .A.nihs) to 
accept (religious) truth and right guidance^ because their 
natures have Iteen preserved free from distorted hahits and 
uncontaminated by base character qualities. The only (diffi¬ 
culty’) lies in the quality of savagery, which, how ever, is 
easily taken care of and wliich is ready to admit good (qiuli- 
tiesj, as it has remained in its first natural state and remote 
from tlic ugly customs and had habits that leave their impre.ss 
upon the soul. ''Every infant ts bom in the natural state." 
as Ls stated in the traditrotj that was quoted above.’" 

L£7 ] Tfir-irahs atr of aii natinrif Mr me moit remote 
Jhim roynl tcadtrsAi/t. 


I he reason for ihb is fhai the Arabs are more rooted 
in desert life and penetrate deeper into tlie desert than atiy 
Hiey have less need of the products and grain 
^ the hills, tiecaiLse they are used to a touglv and liard life, 
Tlicrdore, they can dispense with other people. It is difficult 
for them to suliordlnate lliemselves to each other, because 
they arc used to (no control) and because they are in a state 
of savapiy. Their leader needs them mostly for the group 
spirit that IS necessary for purposes of defense. He is, there¬ 
fore, forced to rule them kindly and to avoid antagonizing 
tlicm. Otherwise, he would have trouble with the croup 
«pint and (such trouble) would be his undoing and theirs. 
Royal leadership and govemiuent, on the other hand, require 
the leader to cxerct.se a restraining influence by forte. If not, 
his leadership would not last. 

of ^ 5s the nature 

(the Arabs) not only to appropriate the ixjssessioiw of 
other people but. beyond that, to refrain from exercising any 
(power of) ar bitration among them and to fail to keep them 
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from (figrhlingl each other. When tliey have taken possession 
of a nution, tliey make it the goal of their rule to profit (from 
their posh ion) by taking away tlie projicrty of the members 
of that nation. !3eyoiid thai^ they do not care to exercise any 
(power of) urbh ration among them, 'lliey often punUh crimes 
by fines on property, in tiieir desire to increase the tax reve¬ 
nue* and to obtain some (pecuniaty) advantage. TJiat is no 
deterrent fro crime). (Ilather,) it Lh often an incentive {to 
crime). in view of tlie fact that incentives to commit misdeeds 
{may be very strong) and that, in the opinion of{tlie crimi¬ 
nal). payment of a Hue is insignificant, weighed against get¬ 
ting whflt he wants. 'ITius, misdeeds increase, and rivilization 
is ruined. A nation dominated by the Arabs is in a state no 
diffeiTot from anarchy, where everybody is set against the 
others. Such a civilization cannot last and goes quickly to i, 37 s 
ruin.s, as would be the case in a state of anarchvt as we have 
mcmiorted before, 

For all tliese {reasons)» the Arabs are by nature remote 
from rt>yal leadership. ‘Diey attain it (only) once their nature 
has undergone a complete transfoniiation under the irittuence 
of some religious coloring that wipes out all such (qualities) 
aTuI causes the Arabs to have a restraining infiucMce on 
themselves and to keep people apart from each other, as we 
have mentioned. 

'nds is illustrated by the Arab dynasty in Islam. Hejigion 
cerruemed their leadership with the religious law and its 
ordinances, which^ explicitly and implicitly, are cancemed 
with what is good for dviUzation. Tlie caliphs followed one 
after another. As a result, the royal autliority and govern¬ 
ment of the Arabs became great and strong. When Bustura 
saw' the Muslims assemble for prayer, lie soid: *' 'Umar eats 
my liver, lie teaches the dogs how to behave,” ’■** 

Ijtcr on, the Arabs were cut off from tlie dynasty for 
generations. Tliey neglected the religion. Thus, they forgot 
political leadership and returned to their dcseri. They were 

■"Cf. tt-Xttlwd, J, aaai. 
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i|jnoniut of the connection of their group feeling with the 
people oi the ruling dynasty, subservience and lawful 

(l^ovemmcni) had (now) bcrfimt strange to them. They Ite- 
camc once again as savage as they had been before. The 
epithet royal was no longer applicable to them, except in 
so far as it (contmued to) apply to the caliphs who were 
(Arabs) by' race. \Mien the caliphate disappeared and was 
wiped out, governmental power passed altogether out of their 
hands. Non-Arabs took over the power in their stead. They 
remained as Bedouins in the desert, ignorant of royal au¬ 
thority and political leadership. Most Arabs do not eveti 
kriou tliai they possessed royal authority in the past, or that 
no nation had c%'er exercised such (siveeping) royal authority 
as had their race. The dynasties of '.^Id and Thamftd, tlie 
Amalekites, the Himyar, and the Tubba's testify to that 
I, si7» statement, and then, there was the Mudar dytiaaty’in Islam, 
tlie Umayyads anti the ’Abbaslds, But when the Arabs forgot 
the religion, they no longer fiad any connection with political 
leadership, and they reuimcd to their desert origins. At 
litotes, tliey achieve ,su|>eriority over weak dynasties, as is 
the cajK‘ in the contemporary Maghrib, tim their domination 
leads only to the ruin of the riviliKaiion they conquer, as we 
have stated tiefore. 

God is tile best heir.'** 


C 28 ] Destri tribes andgraitps are dominated 6v the 
irrfiiifi pfjpuhtthn, 

ll has bBwi Slated by us bsfora •» that dssen nvHils- 
tioi, IS infenor to uriian ciwltahon. bes-ausc not all the 
nKtssitlcs of OTiliMti™ art to be feund amonij the people 
of the desert. They do posses, some asrituhm^ ,, home, 
(hut) they do not possess (all) ,he materials that belonit to 
It, moat of whnh (depend on) crafis, T)iey do not have any 
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carpenters, tailors, blacksmirhs, or other ((raftsmen ifthosc 
crafts) would provide them witli the necessitiea required for 
making a living in agriculture and other things. 

Likowiso,, tliey do not have (coined) money (dinars and 
dirhams), They have the etiuivalent nf it in han'ested grairtt 
in a nim als, and in animal products such as milk, wool (of 
animab), (camel's) hair, and hides, which the urban papula¬ 
tion needs mid pays the Arabs money for. However, while 
(the Bedouins) need the dtie<( for ihcir necessities of life, the 
urban population needs (the Bedouins) for conveniences and 
luxuries. Thus, (tlie Bedouins) need the cities for the neces¬ 
sities of life by the very nature of their (mode of) existen(». 

As long as they live in llic desert and have not obtained royal 
authoniv and conirol of the cities, they tieed the inhabitants i, st7 
(of the latter). Titey must be active in behalf of their in¬ 
terests and obey them whenever (the latter) ask and demand 
oVivtlieiice from them. 

When there is a ruler in the city, the suhmissiveness and 
oliedience of (the Bedouins) is the result of the siiiieriority 
of the ruler. When there is no ruler in the city, some political 
leadership and control by some of the Inhabitants over the 
remainder mustj of n«:essUy, exist in it. If not, the civiliza¬ 
tion of the city would be wiped out. Such a leader makes (the 
Bedouins) obey him and exen themselves in behalf of Ms 
interests. He does so either by persuasion, in that lie dis¬ 
tributes money among them and lets them have the necesab 
lies they need from his city, which enables their civilization 
to subsist^ or, if he has the power to do so, he forces tliem 
to obey him, even if he has to cause discord among them so 
as to get the support of one party, with tlie lielp of which 
he will then be able to overcome the remainder and thus 
force the others to obey him, since they fear the decay of 
their civilization as the result of (llte utisiable situation). 
(Tliesc Bedouitis) often cannot leave the particular di.'itricrs 
(whore they live and go) to other regions, lx>caii.w all of 
them are (already) Inhabited by (other) Bctinuins who took 
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them awajr (from .•(OtiK.'Qnt'} artil kept iJtbers out. They have, 
theTtfore, no hope of siirx jvaj except by ticmg obedient to 
the city. Thus, they are of necessity doTninated by the urban 
pcptilation. 

God ‘‘exercises funceful dommation over His serv¬ 
ants," “• 

‘’^Qur'atre.lS (tK), ei (et). 
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OK DYNASTTKS. ROY.AL ALiTHORm*. 
THE CALIPHATE. COVERKMENT RANKS. 
AND ALL THAT WlES WITH THESE THINGS. 
THE CHAPTER CONTAINS BASIC AND 
SDPnXMENTABV PROI’OSITIONS. 









Q ] j lioyal iwthority an/i targe ’ Jynasfic (jtmvtr) are 
itfltiitied tmty tfimugh ti gmip and grt/itf> 

Jeeling. 

T hn S ^ t s B E c A u s E, as we established'm the ^rst chap¬ 
ter, aggressive and defefisive strength is obtained only 
through group feeling which means (mutual] afTection anti 
willingttess to fight and die for each other. 

Noav, royal anthonry is a noble and enjoyable position. 

It comprises all the good things of the world, the pleasures 
of the body, and the joys of the soul, 'fherefore, there is, as 
a rule, great competition for it. It rarely is handed over 
(voluntEirily) , but it may be talten away* * Titus, discord en¬ 
sues. It leads to war tmd fighting, and to attempts to gain 
superiority. Nothing of all this conies aliout except through 
grouj) feeling, as we have also mentioned. 

■niij! situation is not at all understood by the great mass, 
llicy forget it, because they have forgotten die time when 
the dynasty first became established* They have grown up 
in settled areas for a long time. Tliey liave lived there for 
successive generations. Thus, they know nothing about what 
took place with God's help at the bcgiiuiing of the dynasty. 
They merely notice that the coloring of the men of the dy¬ 
nasty U deter mined, that people have subniittcd to dicm, 
and that group feeling is no longer needed to estahlish their 
power, 'rhey do not know how it was at the beginning and 
w'lmt difficulties had to be overcome by the founder of (the 
riynaFty). Tlie inhabitants of Spain especially have forgotten 
group feeling and its influence, because so long i time luis 
passed, and because as a rule they have no need of the power i, 
of group feeling, since their oouiury has been annihilated and 
is depleted of tribal groups. 

God has power to do w'hat He wishes. 


’’Jjwwiti* "gcfieral.'* tWTC and elscwticre rvftera (o gnvemmenial power 
thai i« TKJT rvAiirii'ied to u small unit, sudi ii» a tribe. 

* Cl. luawl, p. lOg, 
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2 ff'ftfn iJ tiyfillst\ h finufy niuhlfshtilt ii 
(infteme TvitA group feeling. 

The * reason for this i;: that people find it difftrult to sub¬ 
mit to tar^e dynasiic (power) ai the beginning, unless they 
are forced into suliniission l>y strong sujjerioriiy. ('Hie new 
govemmem) is sotiiethmg strange. I^eople are not familiar 
with, or used, to, its rule. But once leadersiiip is Brnilv vested 
iti tile members of the family i^ualified to exercise roval au^ 
thority in the dynasty, and once (royal authority) has Iwn 
passed on by inheritance o\'er many generations and through 
successive dimasiies, the beginnings are forgotten, and the 
memliers. of that family are dearly marked as leaders. It has 
become a firmly established artide of faith tliat one must be 
subservient and submj.'isive lo them. PeO]jle will fight witli 
them in thdr bduilf, as they would fight for the articles of 
faith. iJy tins time, (the rulers) will iioi need mucli group 
(feeling to maintain) their power. It is as if obedicrce to the 
government were a divmoly revealed book that cannot be 
changed or opposed, It is for some (good reason) that the 
di.scu»sion of the imamatc is placed at the end of works 
dealing with the articles of faith, as if it were one of 
them.* 

(The rulers) maintain tlicir hold over the governinenl 
and their own dynasty with the help, then, either of clients 
and followers who grew up in ihe shadow ami power * of 
group feeling, or (with that) of tribal groups of a different 
descent who have become their clients. 

Something of the sort happened to the *Al)blsi<Is. Tlie 
gtijup feeling ol the Arabs liad been destroyed by the lime 
of the reign of al-Mu'rasim and his son, al-\VaiUk|. They 
tried to inaliit,iin their hold over the government rhercafter 


* Cf Istiawi. pp. jdiJf, 

rJk*t" nmnermi* cattchiinu sikI ixet'di where the 

Sit ? UMially new ,lie «,d. Cf. for instance. 
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with the help of Periibn, Turkish, Daybm, Saljflq, and oiher 
clients. Then, the Persians (non-Arabs) and eUents gained 
power over the provinces (of the realm). Tlie influence of 
the dynasty grew smaller, and no longer extended beyond tlte 
environs of Baghiiaii. Eventually, the Daylam closed in upon 
(that area) and took possession of it. Hie caliphs were ruled 
by them. Then (the Daylam), in turn, lost controh The 
SaljiKjs seized power after the Daylam, and the (caliphs) 
Were ruled by them. Then (the Saljuc|s), in turn, lost con¬ 
trol. FinaUy, the Tatars dosed m. lliey killed the caliph 
and wiped out every vestige of tlte dynasty. 

The same happened to the §inhajah in the Maghrib, 
llieir group feeling was destroyed in the fifth [elevenihj 
rentuiy, or before liiat. Dynastic (power), but of dccrea.Vmg 
importance, was maintained by them in al-Mahdiyah, in 
Bougie, in al-Qal'ah* and in the other frontier cities nf 
Ifriqiyah, Frequently, some rival aspirant to ropl aothoriD' 
would attack these frontier cities and entrench himself in 
them. Vet, they retained government and royal authority 
until Cod permitted tlieir dynasty to l>e wiped out. Then the 
Almohads came, fortified by the strong group feeling among 
the MasraGdah, and obliterated all traces of the (^inhajah 
vlynasty). 

The same happened to the L’mayyad dyiinsty in Spain. 
Wlien its Arab gnmp feeling was destroyed, the reyrs lie 
hufas (small princes) seized ptiwcr and divided the territory 
among thernaelves. In competition with each other, they 
distributed anumg themselves the realm of the (Umayyad) 
dynasty. Each one of them seized the territoiy' under bis 
control and aggrandized himself. (Tliese roiers) learned of 
the relations that existed l>etween the non-Arabs (In the 
East) and the ‘Abbisids. (linitating them,) they adopted 
royal surnames and used royal trappings. There was no dan¬ 
ger that anyone would take (the prerogatives they claimed) 
away from them or alter (the situation in this respect), he- 


*The cspiiEii uf tile Demu yiiminwl. tiortiieaat of 
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>1 Ciiu^e Spain wils no the) liome of groups JoU 

as we shall meiirion. They wem on in ihis way^ (and Ji \va.s) 
as Ibn Shnraf ^ descriln-tl it: 

Wltat makes me feel humble in Spain 

Is the use of the nanics Mu*ta$im and Mu'tadid there. 

Royal surnames not in their proper pluee: 

Like a cat that by blowittg itself up imiiaies the Uan> 


They tried to maintain their power with the help of 
clients and foliow'ers and with that of rhe Zanatah anti otiier 
Uerber tril>es which infiltrated Spain from the (African) sliore. 
They imitated the way the (Umayyad) dynasty in its last 
stages had tried to maintain its pow'tr with their help, when 
the Arab group feeling weakened and Ibn Abi 'Amir* ob¬ 
tained control of the dynasty. (These npw'comers) ftJUiuled 
large states. Each one of them had control over a swrtion of 
Spain, They also had a large share of royal autliority, uor- 
resputiding to (that of) the dvTTasty they had divided up. Tliey 
thus remained in power until the Almoravids, who shared in 
the strong LarniLinali group feeling, crossed the sea. 'i'lie 
latter came and replai^'d and dblodged them from their 
centers. They oblitcratetl (alt) traces of (the reves ilt Uilfjs) 
who were unable to defend themselves because they liad no 
(longer any) givnip feeling. 

Such group feeling makes it ptwisible for a dynasty lo lie- 
eome estaidislied and protected from the Ijeginning. At- 
Turtuslu fought that the taiUtary (strength) of a dymasty 
as such )a tdeiitical w itli (the sixe of its) army that rect'ives a 
fixed pay ev cTy month. He meiitiotied this in Jus Sir^j u/- 


* Muiiainmad ti. Mtittmuuiijl, d. ’UM ll0«7/«4 O K,^J., I, arts; SuPpi., 
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/nW, \lt, &(,: il-Miicpiarl, .tittdntrt. I, iSl f if. »!» n. * 70 . betow 
♦Cf. p. HI, alwvE. ' 







Dvfiattk SuniivJ n.-fthtml Grot^ Feeltng 

mutuk,'* Hu lifiitetnem does not nke into coii^siderarion the 
(conditions obtaining at the) origin^] foundation of large 
dynasties. It ajipUe* only to the later stages, after the dynasty 
has been established and after royal authority has l>ecome 
firmlv anchored in a given family and its people have adopted 
(their) definite coloring. (At-Turtuslii) had personal oonurt 
only with a senile dynasty whose energy was exhausted and 
which had reverted to njaintairring pciwer with the help of i, Jia? 
clients and followers, then hired servants for (its) defense. He 
had contact only with the small dynasties (the rcyitr de talfas), 
at a time when the L'maw ad dv nasty was already in the state 

^ A 9 ■* 

of (complete) dis.solution, when its Arali group feeling was 
w'i])ed out, and when each amir liad (independent) control 
over hLs particular region. He lived under the administration 
of the Saragossans al-Musta’hi b. Hiid and his sontUl-MLi^af" 
far. Tiiey had no longer any group feeling left, because, for 
three huiidred years, the Arabs had been dominated by 
luxury and had perished. Ai-Turtnslii thus saw only the hind 
of ruler who had (indepejiilejit) control of royal authority to 
the exclusion of the families to which it belongct!, and in 
whom the etdoring of autocratic rule had been firmly cstah- 
tished since the time of the dynasty{'5 power) anil when a 
remnant <jf group feeling still existed, 'rherefore, his (royal 
authority) w-as not contested, and Jie could rely for mainte¬ 
nance of his power upon a soldiery with fixed pay. At- 
Turrtsht generaliiicd the condition (observed by him) when 
he made the srateineiit mentioned. He did not realize bow a 
dynasty' oi-igmalIy comes to [K>wer, nor tiiat only fiii)se wlio 
share in a group feeling are able to aommplish (the formation 
of a dy musty). But this should be realized. It should be under¬ 
stood how God intentled the.te thittgs to be. 

■*God gives His kingdom (royal authority) to wliomever 
He want,'* to give it/' 

' The refcnjire appafcnlly is to Cb. <l v c»f the SirJj ^t-mwluk, whkh 
dulf with the rcljiiiuii^hip tjetwEen ruler itiU itmiy. See p. tiij( <if (he *id. 

(Cairo, laas/lSTil. I'flf eriiicimii «f jn-Tvrfiishi, ct. also si:e7, below. 

i» Qur'in C*4a). 
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Ckafitfr rnt Seftians 3 and 4 

3 ] MfrnbiTi! of roytii family may he ahfe to Jmittd 
li dynasty that ean dhpease with group 

This IS l>w:aust the /rroup feclinii in which {a member of 
a royal family) shares may have much pt^wer over nations 
and races, and the itiltahitants of remote regions who supptiti 
liisi power may be obedienl (to diat family) ajid submissive. 
So, when such a person secedes, leaving the seat of his rule 
and the home of his might, and joins those inhabitants of 
remote regions, they adopt him. Tliey support his rule and 
help him. 'Ihey take care of establishing his dynasty on a 
* firm basis. They hope that he will be eojifinned h\ his family 
(rights) and lahc the ptiwer away from his hinsmen.^ They 
do not desire to share in any wav in his rule, as thev subject 
themselves to hu group feeling and submit to the coloring 
of material superiority firmly belonging to him and liis 
people, 'lliey believe, as in an article of faith, in being obe¬ 
dient to (him and his jieopic). Were they to desire lo share 
his rule with him or to rule without him, ‘'the earth would 
be shaken." 

That Is what happened to the Idiisids in Moroerq and ihe 
T'baydid[-raiimills) in Ifriiiiyah and Egypt. .'Vbii Tatib'3 
deJKeniiants bad left the East and removed themselves frrnn 
the seat of the caliphate, to go to remote rejgions of the 
Muslim realm. Tliey aspired to deprive the ‘Abbasids of the 
caliphate whose coloring liad (throughout the years) ftnnly 
established itself in the descendants of 'Abd-Maniif. first 
among the Umayyads and iben among the Hdshimites ('Ali- 
b^sids). Tliey seceded (ti'om the ruling '.\bbasid dynasty) in 
the western part of Islam and made propaganda for them¬ 
selves. Ihe Berbers supported their rule time after time, 
the Awrabah and \Iaghtlali (supported) the Idrisids, and the 
Kut^ali, the ^inhajah, and the Ilawwarah (.supported) the 


Hukaq 'itiid rev^ard tlwrni for Itclpinj* him by diocMtiiig them Tor 

roynl mtks iiul (Mtsltlotis, eiich a* tlie wazirace. lUe army coinmjind, or fhe 
I'DVfTnoj'alijp of a fruiuitr disirict*" 

•’Qur'jn fl».| (.1), 
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'Ubiiydicl (-Fafimids). These ( Herher tribes) cemented the dy¬ 
nasties of (the Idnsids and ‘Ubaydids) and firmly estab¬ 
lished their rule t]iroi<fj:h the group support they gisve them, 
Tht'y deinched the whole Maghrib and then Ifnqiyah from 
the realm of the 'Abbasids. ’fhe Inflijeiioe of the 'Alfbasid 
dvtiastj gresv steadily smaller and that of the Ubaydid 
(-Fatimkls) larger. Eventually, the latter took possession of 
Egypt, SvTta, and the yijSz, and shared the Muslim empire 
half and half with the ‘Abbisids.’*" Nonetheless, die Berl>ers 
w'lui supported the dynasty submitted their own affairs to the 
‘Ubaydid (-Fatimids) and obeyed tlieir rule, lliey merely 
vied for [wsitions under them. Iliey subjected themselves to 
the royal authifrity that had become the established coloring 
of the Hashimites (the family of Muliimmiad, liie 'Alid- 
Fatiitiids as well as the ‘AbbSsids). and to the superiority 
over all nations of the Quraysh and the Mudar. Koyal au- 
tliority, therefore, remained with their descendants down to 
(the time of) the complete destruction of Arab rule. 

"God decides, and no one can change His dedsion," “ 

C 41] Dyrtiixtify of xiitU power and large royal authority 
have their origin in religton based either on 
prophny or an truthful propaganda. 

This is lK*cnuse royal authority results from superiority. 
Superiority results from group feeling. Only by Ciod's help 
hi establishing 1 lis religion do individual desires come to¬ 
gether in agreement to press their claims, and hearts become 
united. God said: "If you liad expended all the treasures on 
earth, vou would have achics’ed no unity among them. 
The se<n-ct of (this) is that when the heans sua-umh to flilse 
desires and are inclined toward the world, mutual jealousy 
and widespread differences arise, (But) w hen they are turned 
toward the truth and reject the world and ivhatever is fiilse. 


“* Cf. p, +S. uliovp, and p, 3S1, belolw. Qur'la iS.+l (-itj- 

'• Cf, r**swL p. 131. “ tiiir'in s.ea 
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and advance ioward God, they become one in their outlook 
Jealousy disappears* There arc few differences. Mutual co- 
o^icTation atid support flourish. As a result, the extern of the 
state widens, and the dynasty grows* as we shall explain 
now. 

C 5 ;] Religious prop^gandit gives a dvnmty at its b^h~ 
rtiug amtker povuer in adttiiion to ihijt »f f/te 
gmup feeling it possessed (j,r the result of 
the number of its {supporters). 

As we have mentioned before, the reason for this is 
that religious coloring does uway with mutual jealousy ami 
envy among people who share in a group feeling, and causes 
, HAS concentration UfMjti the truth. When people (who have a re¬ 
ligious coloring) come to have the (right) Insight into their 
affairs, nothing can withstand tiiem, because their autlooh is 
one and their oi^ject one of cotiunon accord. They are willing 
to die for (their objectives). (On the other hand,) the mem¬ 
bers of the dynasty they attack may be mans' times as nu¬ 
merous as they. IJut their purposes differ, in as much as they 
are false purposes, and (the people of the worUlly dynasty) 
come to abandon each other, since they are afraid of death. 
Therefore, they do not offer resistance to (the people with a 
religious coloring), even if they themselves are more numer¬ 
ous. T hey are overpow'ered by them and quickly wiped out, 
as a re.sult of the luxury and iiuiiibleness exlsiuig among 
them, is we have mcntiutied before, 

'ITtis happened to the Arabs at the boghming of Islam 
tlLiriiig the Muslim conquests, ITe armies of the Muslims 


>* t’f, hKiwi, pp. jai-ss, qtri ibttvt, pp, aojj f, 

tt WiltDrca$ tlw tnith l* ouly urie, 4 i)il nieiiiTt unity of purpoie, Cf,, Kir 
mstjnee, the saying anribiiittl to In sd.\Jat«i,hshir ii, Fitik, .Wdi-i/Jr 
Nil. ei7 in ihi: ediiirm pn-prej hy me; cf H. litiusi, AfittieiliMeen 
aia ^rn. p. mut ••justke tn unucthing i, one fcirni, whenas injusficB 

1 ft many ftirma, HiiiTeforc ji Lrcuy to cnnmiir an injuttitr^ aii4 rififIknjU ro 
puTOie jufitire. Juitw and knjiiiiicv Hra like IJttiiiK end / ititf It^rutx] 

Ui itiooiing, HttTinfE {ttj rnifnir^ fiTiictice smd fyxpcritiTice, wtiilc it docs ntst 
require anythiMg of the son to 

^ 17.^ far pp, ajM (T,, above. 







Utligtoa, an A^itionat Fwatr Faefur 

3 t al-QddUiyah uml at tlie Yarmuk numbered some 30*000 in 
each case, while die Persian troojis at al-gadisiyalinumljered 
190,000,^ and the troops of Heradius, aiioortiing to al- 
VVslqidi, 'MO.OCK).” Neither of the two parties was able to 
withstand the Arabs. {The Arabs) routed thum and soLted 
wliar they possessed. 

Another illustration is the I,amtiJtiah (Ahnoravld) and 
Ahnohad dynasties. In the Magtirib. there existed many 
tribes equating or surpassing them in numbers and group 
feeling. However, their religious organiiation doubled the 
strength of their group feeling through (their) feeling of 
having (the right religious) insight and (their) williiigtiess 
to die, as we have stated, and nothing could withstatid them. 

This can also be illustrated (by the situation exbtmg at 
the time) when the religious coloring changes and is de¬ 
stroyed. The power (of the ruling dynasty) b then wip^ out. 
Superiority exists then merely in proportion to {the existing) 
group feeling, without the additional (power oO religion. 
As a result, the dynasty is overpowered hy those groups (up 
to this time) under its control, tliat are equal or superior to 
ii in sirength. it had formerly overpowered the groups that 
had a stronger group feeling and were more deeply rooted in 
desert life, with the help of the additional ptjwcr tliat religion 
had given it. 


“cr., pv n. ib<jvc. , . , 

" The icry high figures given Itcrc <n st'inc fif the histoncal c*BiniiU3 
mentioned iWihe ftitlowing j^gej. are tii« utpuilly frutirt iti (In: old iauires, 
such B 9 *ft ‘l-his. Hupht hire wf.nied Ibn Kliddun 

agaitiBi Ufting ihetn—hid li iMifa a* easy for him to diech the iwirces as it i* 

for ti*. ... m • 

The f'aljJJ a noreliaiic elabonUKHi of the comiueet of Syna 

itcribeil to il-Wiq'KlI. tpeaki of four artni«a, the first three of which coti- 
uited of tPO.ooo knighti each, Tlnis may have given rise to the figure of 
«0,fXX) ttiemioned hy Ibn KhaUon. However. Pseudo-WAqldl also msutiim# 
emo,0«> and itxi.O<Hi as the itmnbef nf Heradliia' rruops. Cf. atkSha'm 

JS«+/tus»), I, Ilia f, V. ^ 

^ Ssitbfdr, as p. sao. above, and a; (34. below. ITie term, hased on 
C)iiT*in auSfl fsv), is ^uiie frcsiueniJy oied in ntligimu iitenuure. Ut this 
pasaace one ntight be tempted to read biA-Mijdr ’’throegli their wibiiigness 
to win atHl die." However, in A. C, and D. where rtie word it pravidsd with 
diacritical dots, it ii iilibfdf. 
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t, *«<r An illustration of tliis U the relationship of the Almohads 
with the Zanatah. ITie Zatiatah were deeply rooted in the 
desert and more savage than the ^tasmudab, but the Masmu- 
dah had the religious call to follow the MahdE. They tooh on 
(his religious) coloring* As a result, the strength of their 
group feeling tncreasetl many times over. Therefore, they 
w'erc at first able to overpower the Zanatah and to make them 
their followers, ever; though (the Zattatah) were more 
strorigly rooted in the desert and bad a stronger group feeling 
than they. But (later on) when tlie Masm^dah lost Oicir 
religious coloring, the Zanfitah rose up against tiiem from 
every side and took their power away from them. ‘‘God has 
the iiower to execute It is commands." ** 

e ^ Hetigwui prf}pagtind<i caanoi maUrialii^ U'fiAow/ 
group feeiing. 

This ” is because, as we have mentioned before, every 
mass (political) undertaking l>y necessity requires group 
feeling. This is indicated in die afore-nientioned ** tniditton; 
"God sent no prophet who did not enjoy the protection of hb 
people." If this was the case with the prophets, who are 
among human beings those moat likely to perform wtmdcrs, 
one would (expect it to apply) all the more so to others. 
One cannot e.xpect them to he able to work ibe wonder tvf 
achieving .superiority without group feeling. 

It happened to the Sufi ibtjykh I bn Qasi,” the author of the 


“Qor’in (a.at (91). 

*>Cf, IsBiwu ;ip. iS 9 f.: G* Surduii ariil L Btrdicr, Hwtt 4 Uritf <ie 

^Cfr |], iiirii p. licitjw. 'riiii fiarlier text! hivi> 

tfaiiltLOHi tilt Word Eoujic] ' ij tlelpicti in C iiid ttcri Hppur In D. 

^ Ahwd h_ Qzisji dird m [t 1 5 1 J He amned Ilia result ^iKiut tint ycjtr* 
eirliFT. tT. Lu HerMii di midili ("hiiturr^ tU Id 

myAtiifiit fnt p4y» d hiam (Paris, |ip. itia f.; *M, AaIii m hu 

edititm qf Itjn jd-Wrif, ^f^l^isrA al-majdlii [PiirU, 

f.; de Sliinif H, f, tte prqbahly wo u nn-miWr of tlit liwi QmI 
ftinulv niEHiiioticd hj thii IJsKm, Jumk^rat an^Jlh d-L^rttfc, pp, va f. Cf. also 
OALt ^itppi i 1, where Idi mnvs^ juid to be Thn CJaiyl 

The titJc nf hi* '.iork referj to iJie storv in the Qur'an I:? [ J 

whU-ti h gKen i myadtil intef|>miBti0n; if, tbn Arabia Fviu^dl (Bnlaq^ 



Riligiaui Pnypagm</a Sfedt Group Fretifig 

Kititb Kiidt' an-nd'ltiyn on SufiMn. He rosti in revolt in Spain 
anii made propagando for the truth shortly before the time 
when the propaganda of the hfahdi (of the Almohads) 
.started. IlU followers were called al-Murdhitun.™ {I bn Qosj) 
iiad some succew, because the Lamtiiiiah {.\imoravkU) were 
preoccupied w idi their own difficulties with the .Almoliads. 

( But) there were no groups ojwl tribes there to defend him. 
When the Almohads took over control of the Magltril>, he 
soon ofaevi’d them and participated in their cause. He took 
the oath of allegiance to them at his simngliold, the fortress 
of .Arcos (do b I-'romera). He handed hl.s frontier province 
over to them and became their tirst missionary in Spain. His 
revolt was called the revolt of tlie HlattShitSn. 

To this diapter Iwlong cases of revolutionaries from 
among the common people and of jurists who untk’rtake to 
reform evil (practices). Many religious pople who follow 
the ways of religion come to revolt against unjust amirs. 
They cull for a change in, and prohibition of, evil (practices) 
and for good practices. 'Hiey hope for a divine reward for 
what they do. I'hcy gain many followers and sympailuzers 
among the great mass of the people, but they risk being 
killed, and most of them actually do perish in coitsequence ol 
their activities a.s sinners and unrewarded, because tiixl had 
not destined them for sudi (activities as they undertake) He 
commujid.s such aciivities to lie undertaketi only where there 


tBasx'lSTSl I eso f. is coniAiaed m the IslaJibtil MS, SeWd .Mi 

tlT'Arabfi conmsentary. fi.U. enTi M iu! 

in Ayii Soryi tots. Tlie iMtne <J**I « ioenluiiJ altenwTely vnth eaUi rH tl«f 

The w«tk slKiuld i«n be rtt.riiiwj, ts someumes 

nniTuwt ‘Abtli il. 10S+ IllW^l, O. CrWL, filtfpl., h TiMI. MS* « wuy 
are prt«rv«i w 

^Ahdt'A ivurk tt cujnTinrjit?n" ^ work 

- II., KtaMta to «,» «to -to. « to to.. « to "^",*5 
Almonvii.. Hi" .J"'» tolo-m “"I “ >“>•, to. alW 

Mvldua (mystic discipM- 
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the power to lirinp them to a liucces^ful conclusion^ 
Muhamniiicl saicS: "Should one amongryou see evil activities, 
he should change them with his hand- Ifiie carmot do that, he 
should change them with his tongue. Ami if he cannot do 
tliat, he should change ilietii with bis heart,*' **• 

Rulers and dynasties are stniiigly entrenched. Their 
foundations can be undermined and destroyed only tbrougii 
strong efforts bached by the group feeling of tribes and 
families, as we have mentioned before. SimiLirlv, prophets 
in their religious propaganda depeniled on groups and famt- 
lies, tJiough they W’cre the ones who could have been sup¬ 
ported by God with anything in existence, if He had w ished, 
hut in His wisdom ^ He permitted matters lo take their 
customart'^ course. 


If someone who Ls oti the right path W'ere to attempt 
(religious reforms) in this way, (his) isolation would keep 
him from {gaining the support of) group feeling,®" and he 
would perish, If someone merely pretends to (achlev'e re-^ 
ligioiis reforms) in order lo gain (political) leadership, be 
1, atiS deserves to l>e hatniwred b}' obstacles and to fall victim to 
perdition. (Religkms reforms) are a divine matter that ma¬ 
terializes only with God s pleusure and suppirt, through sin¬ 
cere devotion for Him ant! in view of gootJ intentions tci- 
wards the Mushim. No Muslim, no person nf insight, could 
doubt this {truth). 

In Islam, tlm first person lo start that sort of thing in 
Baghdad was a certain Khaiid ad-DarvGsh.* Tahir had re^ 
volted. Al-Anun was killed. Al-Ma’infm in RhiinlsSn was 
slowed down lu Ids advatice toward the *lTai|, and he ap- 


Mudim. Am jMmifl,- |hn al-Ukhuww», .Wd’.ff/w jl- 

Mtmorwl Scries. ,^5 (LuikI«o, 

cliirfTnl wlsdiini" itv sDt»»tituii;d ui C aJid I> for the con- 

^ t. 'vtiirii the I'arlier rcxtt havt. 

miur tratrtlatora have *uK^;<8ted d ditlervnt inunlaiioiv ' (hi.} iwHa- 

tiim torn i^Touj' fecltnif wtmljji tut turn iht>rt / 

TrS fT'"' Iir. 1008 IT Tl« role 
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pointetl 'Alt b- Musa ar-RUJi, a dL’Sceiidant of al-Husayn, 
sutxcssor to ihe throne, I'he ’Abbaskls showed their disap¬ 
proval (of lhai move). Tliey bonded together in order to 
revolt and to renoiuice oltedicnce to al-Ma'rnikn and to choose 
$ome one else in his stead. Allegiance was sworn to Ibrlhirn 
b. al-Mahdl Trouble brake out in Baghdad, llte troublesome 
elements among tlie underworld and the soldiery were given 
a free hand against tite decent citizens. They robbed the 
people and filled riicir pockets with loot, which they sold 
openly in the markets. The inhabitant.-; turned for protection 
to the authorities, but these did not help them. The religious 
ami good citizens, tiiereupon, united in order ro stop the 
criminals and to put an end to their mtHtleeds. At that mo¬ 
ment, a man named RhSlid ad-Daryush appearetl in Baghdad. 
He appeaktl to the people to ol>ey the bw. Nfany responded 
to his call. They fought the troublesome elements and de¬ 
feated them. Klialid had them beaten and punished. After 
him, there appeared another man from among tlie pi>pulace 
of Baghdad,” by name Ahu llaitm Sahl h. Sal amah d-Aiisart. 
He hung a copy of the Qur'iin around his neck, and appealed 
to the people to ubey the bw and to act in accordance wjth 
the Qur'an and the Sunnah of the IVopliei. High and low, 
Ha.diimites and others, all followed him. He estaidished him¬ 
self in the palace of government 

office(s). He went about Baghdad, kept out all ftiose who 
were frightening wayfarers, and put an end to the paymejii 
of protection mnnev to the undens orld, Wlien Khalid ad- 
Darynsli said to him that he (Khalid] was no: against the 
government, Sabi replied that he (ibr ids part) wjls fighting 

* Tlie reading t'f the text wi» tint-tW ahl Hug/iiUJ doubtful, thit 
Khaldltr prnttihty mwilt to mV «'« "from the people of 

ihe Saw id (tower .MMopoumiu} of BspMad." Ftowever, afTAnwJ'i 
ihit ilie fuaii canwf from Klmra&in, tu favor tif iht rtjiling «f Itie test, it muy 
be iioinl that llio Khalditn uMfi in tJte ineinmg of "people" below, 

t. t, ttmi 9;900. t. 4, . i , 

" A|-TaluLTl (TTfliiliically dEScrihes itie prowdiife: meaiM tlut 

3 <]iiicoit;£ rcscs thf rwTHT cif u and MV* HJ l>im \4Hir ijznit'ts is 

vimlcr mv proicctioti {ibaUr). I ihalt hetp away evort-r.ius wlio ndpht wsni 
to do niihrhief there, ftuJ yoii are to pay me ao much money well fnamh. 

ses 
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all tliosc whn ac(e<l contrary ip lilt QurMp and the Sunnah. 
whoever they mighi be. ‘Hiis happened In tile year SOI 
[aI-], Ibrahim h. al-Mahdi sent an anuy against (Salil). 
He was defeated and captured, and lib power quickly ilb- 
solved. He barely e.scnped with hb life. 

Later on, many deluded individiiab followed that ex¬ 
ample. Tliey took U upon themselves to establish the truth. 
They did not know that they would need group feeling for 
tliat. They diti tiot reatire how their eitierpnsc must iteces- 
saj ily end and what tltey would come to. With respect to 
such people, it is necessary to adopt one of the foUDwing 
courses. One may cither treat them, if they are insane, or 
one may punish them either by execution or beatings w'hen 
they cause trouble, or one may ridicule them and treat them 
as bufToom.® 

Some of These people allied themselves with the Ex¬ 
pected Fatitiiid.** They pretended t(j be, either he himself, or 
one of his missiojiarics, despite their ignorance of everytliiiig 
concerning the Fatimiti. Mo.st men who adopt .such ideas will 
he found to be, cither deluded and crazy, or to be swindlers 
who, with the help of such claims, seek to obtain (political) 
Icadersliip which they crave and w'oidd be unable to obtain 
in the natural manner. Tliey believe that such claims will be 
instrumental in bringing to them the fulfiJhneni of their 
hopes. They do not consider the disaster that will oveiiake 
them in consequence, Tlie trouble they create will speedilv 
cause their death ami bring their trickery to a bitter end. 

At the beginning of ihis cen iury, a man of Sufi leanings, 
by name at- l uwayzirt, appeared in as-Sus. He went to the 
Mosque of Massah « on the shore of the McditerrancJiti and 
pretended to be the Expected Fatimid. He was Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the common people's firm belief in predictions to 
the effect that the Fjt imtd was al«ui to appear and that his 

"til., “slapatkk Jirtista." 

•*Cf. pp. +t>h. I'lr, ind a;, i^elow. 

** Cf. p. litii, jbuv4>. 
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mission would originate at that Mosque. A number of cirdi- 
nar)' Berber groups were attractetl to him like moths {to the 
flame).** Their chiefs tlien feared that the revolt might 
spread. The leader of the Masitiudah at that time» L'ltiar as- 
Sakaiwi,** secretiv sent someone to him, who killed him in 
liis Wd. 

Also at the beginning of this century, a man known as 
aJ-'Abbas apjH^ared atnotig the CJluimarah. lie made a similar 
claim. iTie low'esi among tlie stupid and unbecile members 
of those tribes followed his bleihering, He marched on 
Badis. one of the {Ghuraarah) cities, and entered it by force. 
He was then killed, forty days after the start of his mission. 
He perished like those before 

'Iliere are many similar cases,® ITie mistake (they all 
make) Is that they disregard the significant; of group feeling 
(for success) in such matters. If deceit is Involved, it U 
better that such a person should not succcetl and be made to 
pay for liU crime. 'Tliai is the sinners' reward.”** 

C T1 Earh dynasty hoj a trrtain amount of provinces and 
iandSf and no more^ 

The * reason for this is that the group to which a gi\^>n 
dynasty Itclongs and the people who support and establish 
it, must of necessity I* distributed over tlie provinces and 
border regions which they reach and take into possession. 
Only thus is h possible to protect them against enemies and 


■‘The otmietion of moths to the flnme is iiiTffiprttc 4 hf the Aiabs^s* 
indjcaiifig stupidity rsiher thitti eagenii:** or self-sw.Tlfire- Cf, mtlvThs'sUbt, 
TAi'mJr (CatrB, iaaa,Aima), pp. situf. The bitiEr irucrpretMioo, 

howeuefi b till! of MufllLm mystidsrt;- ^ 

“ cr. de Slstl^ JtfsJr ifiltotrr dn Arablf lEi^t \s 

LH ibe tJfliliijn of tiie 

The KOfV i* btlcfw, _ 

"Till# event,, *hich ttw>k place 3i the tfid of the ihifteenm century* u 

mentioiicd itKaiii, f-t btlpw. 

- VI alsn VI* ik .*111111? (tr.), ll. S&S 
« quT^an sf.iiU . JU.IT 117 ). 

"Cf, lifciwi* pp. (37 t 
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to enforce the laws of the dynasty relative to the rollertion of 
taxes^ restrictions,^ anti other things. 

When the (various) groups liave spread over the txmler 
regions and pro\nrices, their numbers arc necessarily ex¬ 
hausted, This, then, is the time when the ten-iioty- (of the 
dynasty) has reached its farthest extension, where the tjorder 
regions form a belt around the center of the realm. If the 
dyniasty then undertakes to expand beyond its holdings, it[s 
^deimig territory) remabs without military protection and 
is laid open to any chance attack by enemy or neighbor. Ttiis 
luis the detrimental result for the tlyjiasty of the creation of 
Ijoldness toward it and of diminished respect for it. (On the 
other hand,) if the group is a very large one and its numbers 
are not exhausted when distributed over border regions amt 
territories, the dymasty retains the strength to go beyond 
the limit (so far reached), until its expansion has gone as 
far as possible, 

I he natural reason for this (situation) lies in the fact 
that the power of group feeling is one of the natural powers. 
Any power resulting in any kind of actioii must proceed b 
its action b such manner,“ 

A dynasty is stronger at its center than it ia at its iiordcr 
When it has reached its farthest expansion, it be- 
1. ass comes too weak and incapable to go any fanher- This may 
be compared to liglu rays tliat spread from their centers, or 
to circles that widen over the surface of the w,iier when 
something .strikes it, 

When the dynasty becomes senile and weak, it begins to 


w.,» tmiulatOT* du3gree to who ii to he reatrScted. Or fiUne: "to 
^otam" (wawi: "to the pnpublion." Schimmol 
. 1 .'-, I.,,. u The term uieil here is not winmon wiili 


Cp. 70)j 


ti», Kt.,.t.i.'r.< I,,,, u ,- " "'■™ (XTinmon wmi 

tbii Klu^rti, hut It flppwri (0 refer to tEic reHmiuutg influence which is 1« 
be ufwn the native pciwLiiioii. Tlie word rJ used liere oixurs *l*j 

forul!^ Ih.*Tn^ preferably ums wt‘, Cf , 

rianifal cou«e, Esdi pi>wcr can hive only 
the eflecii aepeiuHng on m mlierent diarnctcr < ' T 
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onimhlc at Its extreiruiips. The eerier renia'ms intact until 
God iwrmits the destruction of tlie whole (dynasty). Then, 
the center is destroyed. But when a dynasty in overrun from 
the center, it is of no avail to it that the outlying areats remain 
intact. Tt dissolves all at once. 'Die renter is like the heart 
from whicli the (vital) spirit" spreads. ^^'eTe the heart to he 
overrun and captured. all the extremities would be routed. 

This may be observed in the Persian dynasty, its center 
was al-MadVin (Ctesiphon). When the Muslims took oyer 
al-Mada’in, tlie whole Persian empire dissolved. Possession 
of the outlying provinces of the realm was of no avail to 
Yazdjard. 

Conversely, the center of the Byzantine dynasty in Syria 
was in Cojtstantinople. When the Muslims took Syria away 
from the Byzantines, the latter repaired to their center in 
Constantinople. I'he loss of Syria did not liarm thern. Their 
rule continued there without intemiption until God per¬ 
mitted it to be ended.** 

Another e.xample is the situation of the Arabs at the 
beginning of Islam. Since they were a very large group, diey 
very cjuicklv overran neighboring Syria, TrSq, and Egypt. 
Then, tliey'kept on going, into Western India (as-Sind), 
Abyssinia, Ifriqiyah, and the Maghrib, and later into Spain. 
They spread over many provinces and border regions, and 
settled in them as titihtiatncn. 1 heir numliers were exliaustcd 
by that otpafisioit. No further conquests could be made by 
them, and the .Vluslim empire reached its farthest extension. 
Those borders ivere not passed, but thedyniisty receded from 
them, until Ood permitted it to he destroyed. 

The situation of later dynasties was tlte same. EacJi dy¬ 
nasty dtqiendod on the numerical strength of its supporters. 
When its numbers were exhausted through expansion, no 


“ Cf. p. (n. 5), and [k liio. bIhwe. 

“THe pasi wise is tiseiJ hercT Tlw woni 'there tertiuily does not refer 
tci S%Tia, but to tlie Byanti™; wtUer ifi Constnntiiiflfde. Till! juuki^jumi of 
llie fall of ConatJiTUiiwple may have aamettninf to do wjih tridiiioiia aiitl 
prcdiclioria to that effect, tf, 3:Is*?, tieluw. 
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further conquest or extension of [xjwer was possible. This is 
how God proceeds with His creatures. 

re] TAf grfiilnesf of a dynasty, the extrnt nf its trr- 
rittary, and tki length its duration de^d 
upon the numcrkal strength its 
supporters, 

Tlte reason for this is that royal authority exists only 
through group feeling. Representatives of group feeling are 
the tnilitiamen wlw settle in tlie provinces and territories 
of tlic dynasty and are spread over them. The more numerous 
the tribes anti groups of a large dynasty are, the stronger and 
larger are its provinces and lands. Their royal authority, 
therefore, is wider. 

An example of this was the Muslim dynasty when GckI 
united the power of the Arabs in Islam. The number of 
Muslims ivho particijiated In the raid against Tabiik, the 
Prophet's last raid, was H0,000« (consisting oO Mudar 
and Qahtan horsemen and foot soldiers. That nutnlier was 
augmented by those who became Muslims after the (raid) 
and doWTi to the time of the Prophet's death. When (all these 
people) then set out to seek for themselves the royal :iu- 
tliority held by (other) nations, there was no protection 
against them or refuge. They were allowed (to take pos¬ 
session of) the realms of the Persians and die Byzantines who 
were the greatest dynasties in the world at that time, (as 
well as the realms) of ilic Turks in the East, of the European 
Christians and Berbers in tlic W'est (Maghrib), and of the 
1 , SB* Goths In Spain. They went from the llij^z to as-Sus in the far 
west," and from the Yemen to tlie Turks in die kirthest 
north. They gained possession of all seven zones. 

One may also look at the ^inhdjah and Alnioliad dynasties 
and their relationship to the 'Ubaydid (-Fajimids) before them. 


« kIm P- aw, btlflw. Lower are pvim, for example, iay lltfi 

ayy«i.*D-na«, 'Vy>^n IJ. an*. wli« haj so.oqo aiid io,<K» 
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The Kutamah, j^upportcra of the 'Ubaydiil(-Kitimid] dy¬ 
nasty, were more numerous than the Sinhajah and the 
^lasmCkdah, Consequently, tlielr dynasty was larger. They 
took possessiott of IfriqiYah and the Maghrih, as well as of 
Syria, Egypt, and the Hijaz. One may also look at tbs later 
Zanatah dynasty. Since the number of the Zandtah was 
smaller than that of the Ma^fidaK, their royal authority fell 
short of that of the Alniohads, because (the Zanatab) were 
numerically inferior to the Masmudah. from the very start. 

One may also consider the sttuaiion of the two Zanatah dy¬ 
nasties at this time, the Mcrinids and the 'Abd-al-VVadiils. 

The Merinida were mimerically stronger than the ‘Abd-al- 
Wadida wdven they first seized pftwer. Therefore, their 
dynasty was stronger and larger than that of the 'Abd-al- 
Wadida. Time after time,(the Merinids) defeated (the ’AIkI- 
al-Wadids). It is said that the number of the Merinids at the 
beguming of tlicir rule was tliree tltoosand and that of the 
*Abd-al-WSdids one thousand. However, (possession of) 
dynastic power with (its) life of ease and the (great) number 
of (its) followers increased their numbers. 

I hiis, the espanaion and power of a dynasty corresptmd 
to the numerical strength of those who olnuin superiority 
at the beginning of the rule. 'I'he length of its duration also 
depends upon U, Tlic life of anything that comes into being 
depends upon the strength of its temper. The temper of 
dymasties is based upon group feeling. If the group feeling is 
strong, the (dynasty's) temper likewise is strong, and its 
life of long duration. Group feeling, hi (uni, depejuis on 
numerical .strength, as wc have stated.*^ 

The real reason why (large dynasties last longer) is that 
when collapse cojoes it begins in the outlymg regions, and i, suis 
the large dyitasty has many such provinces far from its center. 

Each defection thai occurs necessarily requires a certain time. 

The time required (for collapse of the dynasty) w ill be long 
in such cases, bcnuise there are many provinces, each of 


« Apparently, no *pecL| 1 c pusage » neferreil to lufft 
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u'hiEh collapses in its own good time. Thetiur.ttLon of a large 
dynasty, therefore, is long. 

This (fact) may be ott.served in the Arab Muslim dynasty. 
Lt lasted the longest of (all Muslim) dynasties, counting 
both the ‘Abbisids in tlie center and ilie Uniayyads far away 
in Spain. Their rule collapsed only after the fuurrh Itenih] 
century.** Tine ’Ubaydid(-Fattmid5) lasted about 380 years. 
The Sinliajah dynasty did not last as long as that of the 
■Ubaydid(-Fatimids}, namely, from the time when Ma*add 
al-Mu^izz entru.sted Ifriqiyah to Buluggtn b. Zirl in the 
year 358 up to the time W'hen the Aimohads ttK>k 

possession of al-Qd’iih ** and IJoUgie in the year 557 
[l ItJaJ. 'Fhe contempt!rary Ahnohad {Hafsid) dynasty has 
lasted nearly 270 years. 

TTiu.s» the life of a dynasty depertda upon [tiie mmtbcr of) 
its supporters. "This is how God formerly proceeded with 
His servants.'* 

[93 .“1 iiymtsly rarely entabliskes ttself jirtniy in hftJs 

with many tlifferent tnhes and gn»i/ts. 

The reason for this Is the differences in opinions and 
desires. Behind each opinion and desire, there is a group 
feeling defending it. At any time, therefore, there is much 
opposiLioii to a dytiajjty and rebellion against it* even if the 
dynasty po5,sesse^ group feeling, because each group feeling^ 
under the control of the ruling dynasty thinks that it has in 
1 , jsj>® itself (enough) strengib and power, 

One may compare what has happened in this co^ln<^ttion 
in Ifritjiyah and the Maghrib From the beginning of Islam 
to the present tiines The inhabitants of those lond:^ are 


Uyiwty" cempnscs rhe 'Abbisldv snii (be IJmay^ 
jraili, fer ibn ilic 'Abbiaid dynasty w an ujdeiwridcnE iwwcr 

^ded in itic nimh/tciuh ti=nuiry (d.p far imiiande^ aat* beluw), ht had |0 
mcbjiit Ihe Spanish Umayyads. in order to etve tlic '•Ar4b Mujlim dvTiMty" 
ihf! loiigEai liumtlon qf all dnuntiea, 

^ Cf. p. fl! 5, dlKJV^, 

« f asj, 

«CX IfiBawi, pp‘ iti-j3. 
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Berber tribci aiid groups. Tlie first vict 0 i 7 of tbii Abi Sarh “ 
over tliom and the European Christians (in the Maglirib) 
Mfas of no avail. Tltey continued to rebel and apti.statized 
lime after time. The Muslims massacred many of them. 
After the Muslim religion Itad been esiablislied among them, 
they went oti revolting and seceding, and they adopted dis¬ 
sident (KUarijite) religious opinions many times. I bn Abi 
Zayd ** said dial the Berbers in the Maghrib revolted twelve 
times and that Islam became Jiriuly established among them 
only during the governorship of Musd b, Nu^yr and there¬ 
after. This IS w'har is meant by the statement reported on the 
authority of ’Lnnir, that "irrtqiyah 'dividc.-s' “ die hearts of 
its mhabiiants." Tlie statement refers to die great number 
of tribes and gnm[js there, which causes them to he dis¬ 
obedient and unmanageable. Ihe *lrat| at that rime was dit- 
ferent, and so was Syria. The miliria of the ('Iraq and Syria) 
conaisted of Persians and Byzanilnes (rea pec lively). All (the 
inhaliirants) were a mixed lot of town and city dwellers. 
When the .Muslim.s deprived them of their [jower. there re¬ 
mained no one capable ot mahing a ddense or of offering 
opposition. 

Tlie Berber triliei in the West arc innumerable. All of 
them arc* Bedoums and members of grcjups and families. 
Whenever one tribe is destroyed* another takes its pbee and 
IS as refractory and rebellious as the former one had Iwen. 
■nierefore, it has taken the Arabs a long time to establish 
iheir dvrasiy In the land ol Ifruiiyah and the iMuglirib, 

iTie sajne was the case in Syria in tlie age of the Israel¬ 
ites. At that time, there existed (there) a very large mmiLicr 
of trilies widi a great variety of group fedings, such 55 the 
trilics of Palestine and Canaan, the diddren of Esitu, the 


•* ’liilmiin's gdvernor of Kgypt, who tried loconfiuerTrijwlilma ^wdy 

after 647. . ,, . 

“ Cf. n, 59^ ID Ch, I, above, line itatorrent is nepcaiedly quoted in ttie 

^W.wr, cr_ VI, la. ms. S de siane [tr.), 1, Ji *. 

« lTiis IS ii jiliiy on conuectiiig Ifnijiiiah wiili ilw Arabic nw>i 

divide." Cf. below; iil-Bdladliuri, 

\ir siae. 
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Midyanitcs, the children of Lot, the Kdomites, the Amio- 
the Amulehiie^^ Ciirgashites, and the Nahataeatui 
from tile Ja^irah and Mmut,** 'I'herefore, it was difTicuU for 
tlie Israelites to estabUsh their dsTjasty firmly. Time after 
time, their royal authority was endangered. Tlie (spirit of) 
opposition (alive in the country) communicated itself to (the 
Israelites), They opposed their Q\sm govcrnineni and re¬ 
volted against it. They thus never had a cuntkjuous and 
firmly estahli.Hhcrl royal authority. Eventually they were 
overpowered, first by the Persians, then by the Greeks, and 
finally by the Romans, when their [xiwer eamc to an end in 
the Diaspora. “God has the pow'er to execute His com¬ 
mands." ** 

On the other hand, it is easy to cstahUsh a dynasty in 
lands that are free frr»ro group feelings. Ciuvemment tliere 
w ill be 1 tranquil affair, because seditions and rcl>eUions are 
few. anrl the dvnasiy tliere does not need much group feeling. 
Thi.s is the case in comemporiury Egypt and Syria. Thev are 
(now) free from tribes and group reelings; indeed, one would 
never suspect that Syria liad once been a mine of them, as 
we have (just) stated. Royal authority in Egypt b most 
peaceful and firmly rooted, because Egj^pt has few dissidents 
or people who represtmt tribal groups. Egypt lias a sultan 
and subjects. (Egypt's) ruling dynasty consiBis uf the Turkish 
rulei's iuiil tiieir groups. Tliey succeed each other in power, 
and the rule circulates among them, passing frnm nne lirant li 
to another. The caliphate belongs in name to an 'Abbisid, 
;t descendant of the 'Ahhasui caliphs of Baghdad, 

Tiic same is the case In oontemporary Spain. Ihe group 
,«!» feeling of the ruler of (Spain), Ibn abAhmar (tJic Nasruh 
of Granada), w'as not strong or tvidespread to l>cgin wltli. 
ente Nasrids) belonged to one of the Arab houses that h.ad 
supjKJited the Umayyad dynasty, a few survivors of which 
remaiiiGd. 1’his situation came alnjut as follows: When the 
Spaniards were no longer ruled by the Arab dynasty (of llw 

**Cf p. +T t, btjrtvr. '“tjur'in I3,ai [aij. 
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and ibt l^mtlinah and Almoliad Bt-rbers became 
their rulers, they detested this domination. Their oppression 
wei^jhed licavily upon them, ami their hcaits were fliil of 
hate and indiffiiation against (tlie new rulers). 

Near the end of the ( Aimohad) rule, the Almohad lordi 
handed over many of their strongholds to the iibominable 
(ChristLan ruler), in order to gain his support for their at¬ 
tempts to capture the capital city of Marrakech. ITiat caused 
remnants of the people In Spain who represented the ;tncieiit 
group feelitig to unite, Tliese were descendants of Arab 
liouses who had to some degree kept away from urban 
civilization and the cities, and wiio were firmly rooted in 
miliiary life. They included Ibn Hud (of Saragossa), Ibn 
aI-,Ahniar (of Gninada), and Ibn Mardaiitsh (of Valencia 
and Murcia), and others like them. Sbn Hhd seized power, 
made propaganda for the ’Abbasid caliphate in the East, and 
caused the people to revolt against the Almohads. Allegiance 
to them was denotmeed, and they were driven out. Jbn Hud 
thus became the independent ruler of Spain- Tlien, llin al- 
Ahmar rose to power and opposed Ibn Hud^s propaganda. 
He made propaganda for lliti .\b! l^afs, the .Almohad ruler 
of Ifriqiyah, and seized power with the help of a group of 
relatives who were called "the chiefs.'' He needed no more 
people than these, licc;ause there were so few groups in Spain 
(at tltat time) possessing a govenimeni and subjects. 

Ibn al-Ahinar then sought support against the alwininable 
(Christian ruler) from Zanatab chieftains who came to hin> 
from acrn.ss the sea. TTiese Zmiatah chieftains became Ills 
associates in defense of the frontier regions and the niaiining 
of the g;arrisons. 

Now, the Zanatah (Merinid) ruler of the Maghrib had 
hopes of gaining power in Spain. But these Zanatah chief¬ 
tains who were Ibn al-Ahinar's associates defended him. His 
power, eventuallv, w'as firmly established. Jhe people Ik.*- 
came used to bis rule and could do nothing against him. He 
liefiucathcd his power to Ins dtSiiciulams, who liave hchl it 
down to the present. One should not think that be was witlt- 
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OUT group support. This was not so. He started out with a 
group, but it was a small ojtu- However, it was sufficient for 
his needs, because tiiere were few groups and tribes in 
(Spain) and, cc>r»,se<juently, not much group feeling was 
needed there, in order lo gain the upper hand over the 
Spaniards, 

■'God has no need of the worlds." ” 

10 j By Hs veiy aaiurf, iJte raynl aiUfi»ntv e la tins ati 
glory f(O' tUelf arni goes ta for luxury and 
prefers tr&nqtiiliity and quiet J‘'* 

As ” to claiming all glory for Itself, this is Ijccau5€j as 
we have meniioned before, royal autlinrtty exists through 
group feeling. Group feeling (such as leads to roval au¬ 
thority) is sometliiTig composite that results from (the 
amalgamation of) many groups, one of which is stronger 
than all tire others. Thus, (a group feeling) U able- to over¬ 
come and gain power over (aQ the others), .tudj eventually, 
brings them all under its sway. Thus, social organization and 
superiority over men and dynastic.t comD about. The secret 
heru b that a group feeJiTig extending over the entire tribe 
corresptmda to the temper in ihe things that come into being. 
Temper U the product (of ihe mixture) of the elements. It 
has l>een explained in the [irnper place® that, W'heii the eJe- 
ments arc combined in etpjal profionions, no tnixture can 
take phiL'C. One (cleirient) must be superior to the others, 
and when (it escrdscH) its superiority over them, mixturJ 


* C}ijr‘lii 3.37 (sa). 

„ ** ** thv Mniwdidatitm of rhret sections, tta the fiuLer text# 

[hmty hy mt«rc on [i. asfl. 1. i ihte ilird. ^liithl ‘Trau- 

BUilwrity by iwittrc/' bcgim on j». aeS, 
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Jtmemwii ibowe («, 6v to tli. it) ai on eurty stage ut ilw text later ikleied. 
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occurs. Ln tlie same way, one of tlie various trihal group 
feelings must be superior to all (others), in order to be able 
to bring them togetiier, to unite them, and to weld tlieiu into >» soa 
one group feeling comprising all the various groups. All 
ilie various groups are then under the inilijcncc of the su¬ 
perior group feeling. 

'nais highest group feeling c;ui go only to people who 
have a “house" and k'udership aninng (the trit>e). One of 
diose people must be the leader who has superiority over 
them. Be is singletl out as leader of all the various group 
feelings, because he is superior to all the otliers by birth. 

When he is singled out for (the position of leadership), he 
is too proud to lei others share in his leadership and control 
over (the people) or to let them participate in it, because tlie 
qualities of liauglitiness and pride arc innate in animal 
nature, Titus, he develops the quality of egotism (tdj'iifM), 
which is innate in liuman beings. 

Moreover, politics requires that only one person exercise 
control. Were various persons, liable to differ among each 
other, to exercise it, destruction of the whole cotild result. 

*'[f there were other gods except C5od in the two (heaven 
and earth), they (heaven and earth) tvould have been de¬ 
stroyed." 

‘llius, the aspirations of tire various group feelings arc 
blunted. People become tame and do not aspire to share with 
the leader hi the exercise of controL I'lieir gi'oup feeling is 
forced to refrain (from such s,spiratioiis). The leader tubes 
charge all hy himseir, as far as possible. Eventually, he leaves 
no part in die power to anyone else, lie thus claims all the 
glory for himself and docs not permit the people to share in 
it. Tliis may come to pass already with the first rulci' of a 
dynasty, or it may come to pass only with the second or die 
third, dc[X!nding on the resistance and strength of the various 
group feelings, but it is sonielhing unavoidable in a ilynasty. 

This is how God proceeds with His sen ants. 


'»Qur'fiii ai.sa (see) 
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Ai ** to gomp- in for luxurj', this is l>ccause, when a 
nation has gatntd the upper Iiand and taken po* *^!je^sin^ of the 
holdm^.<i of its predet;esw)rs vthn had royal auihoriiVt its 
prosperity and svell-bciing' grow, People become atrustomcdi 
to a great iiumt«r of things. From the necossitiea of life and 
a life of austerity, they progress to the luxuries atid a life of 
comfort and beauty, rhey come to adopt the customs and 
(enjoy) the conditions of their predecessors. Luxuries tx<qLUrc 
development of the eustonts necessary to produce them. 
People then also tend tow;ird luxury- in food, clothing, bed¬ 
ding (caTpets), and jioiisehold gomls. They Hike pride in 
sutdi things and vie with other nations in deliracies, gorgeous 
raiment, and fine mourns. Every' new generation wants to 
surpass the preceding otie In this respect^ and so it goes 
right down to the end of the dynastv* Tire larger tiie realm 
ruled by a dyn^ty, the greater is the share of its people in 
these lu,vuries, I he limit ev-enlually to be reached is set for 
a particular dynasty by its own power and by the customs 
of Its predecessors, 

Thi.s is how God proceeds with tils creatures. 

As « to preferring tranquillity and quiei, this is ber'ausc 
a nation obtains royal authority only hy pressing its claims, 
having in mind the purpose of uhiaining siipcriontv aiul royal 
authority. When this purjxjsc is nccomplished/ali effons 
cease. 


I wotdered at the busy efforts fate made in connection 
w'ttli my relatiofishtp with her. 

Then, when our relationship had ended, fate became 
quier.** 


“ Cf. Isuwk^ p. t ly, 

• Cf fssaih-i, pp, idO f. 
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’Alipn pi'oplif liav« obtained the roval authority, tliey nt> 
(Iqjijrer) do the tiresome chores they had fjeen usefl to oodcr- 
tahe while still m search of it. I'hey pefcr rest and quiet and 
tranquillity. Now they seek to enjoy the fruits of royal au¬ 
thority, such as buildings, dwellings, and clothing, 'fhey 
build casiLes and install ntnning water.® They plant gardens 
and enjoy life. They prefer rest to tiresome ciiores. 'I'hey take 
pride in clothing, food, household goods, and bedding 
(carpets), as much as possible. They get used to this (atti¬ 
tude) and pass it on to later generatiotvs. It continues to grow 
in their midst, until God permits His command to be exe¬ 
cuted. 

Q n 3 ff’Arn tkf ( tfndtiiim) of th royal author* 

/ty iu claiM all gtorv fur itself iiud to obtaiu 
luxury aud trantjuiUiiy have Wenjinitly estdb- 
Ushrf the dynasty ii/»/>rouf^fi senility. 

This " can he explained in several ways. 

First: As we have stated, the (royal authority), by its 
very nature, must claim all glory for itself. As long as glory 
was the eommon (property) of the group, and all inemher'i 
of the group made an identical effort (to ubiaitt glory), ilieir 
aspirations to gain the upiier hand ©% er others and to defend 
their own pos-wssions were expressed in exemplary uiiruli- 
nc.ss and lack of restraint. They all aimed at fame. Therefore, 
tiiey considered death encountered in pursuit of glory, sweet, 
and tliey preferretl annihilation to the loss of (glory). Now, 
how ever, ivlien one of them claims all glory for himself, he 
treats the others severely and holds tliem in cJicek. Further, 
he excludes them from pos^sessing pmperty and appropriates 
it for himself. People, thus, become too la^y to care for fame 
They become di.Hpirited at>d come to love humbleness and 
servitude. 

Tlie next generation (of members of the dynasty) grows 
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up in tliii* (mndUion). ITiey consider tbeir allowances the 
govemmeni’s [«iymcnt to them for militarv scn'ice and sujv 
port. No odier thought occurs to them, (Hot) a person would 
rarely hire himself out to sacriftce his life. This (situation) 
debilitates tliedynasty and undertnines its strength. Its group 
feeling decays because the people who represent the gnmp 
feeling have lust their energy. As a result, the dynasty 
progresses toward weakness and senility. 

Second: As %vc have said before, royal authoritv by its 
vei 7 nature requires luxury. People get accustomed lo a 
great number of things, llieir expenses are liigher tlian their 
allowances and their iiicome is not sufficient to pay for their 
expenditures. Those who are poor perish. Si^iidtlirifts 
squander their inconie on luxuries. This (condition) becomes 
1, aggravated In the later generations. Eventually, all their 
income cannot pay for the luxuries ami other thing.'s they 
have l>ecoitie used lo. ^ITicy grow needy. When their rulers 
urge them to defray the costs of raids ami wars, they cantiot 
get around it (but they have no money). 'rbcrcfJre, (the 
rulers) impose penalrieg on the (people) and deprive many 
of tiiem of their property, either by appropriating it for xhem^ 
selves or by handing it over to ihclr own children ami sup¬ 
porters in the dynasty, lit that way, they make the people 
too weak (tiiianciiilly) to keep their own tiffau's going, and 
their weakness (then reacts ujion the nder and) weakens 
hjm. 

Also, when luxury increases in a dynasty and people's in¬ 
come becomes insufficient for their needs and expenses, the 
ruler, that Is, the government, must increase their allowances 
in order to tide them over and remedy their unsound condi¬ 
tion, The amount of tax revenue, however, is a fixed one. ft 
neither ineneases nor decreases. When it is increased by new 
customs duties, the amount to be collected as a resuh of the 
hicrcase has fixed limits (and cannot lie increased again). 
And when the tax revenues mu.si go to pay fiir rerently in- 
crcasetl allowances that had to be increased for everybody in 
view of new luxuries aixi great expenditures, the mllithi de- 
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crcasci in nuinber from what it had Ijcpiv before* the increase 
in allowanceis,®^ 

Luxury) meanwhile, is still on the intrease- As a result, 
allowances become larger, and the militia decreases in num¬ 
ber. Utis happens a third and a fourth time. Eventually, the 
army is reduced to the smallest possible size, "rhe result is 
■ hat the military defense of tlie dynasty is weakened and the 
|K>wer of the dynasty declines, Neighboring dynasties, or 
groups and tribes under the control of the dynasty itself, be¬ 
come bold and attack it, and God permits It to suffer the 
destruction that He has destined for (all) His creatures. 

Furthermore, luxury corrupts the character. (Through 
hixuiy,) tlie soul acipiires diverse kinds of evil and sophlsii- i. .ith 
rated customs, as will be mentioned in the section on seden¬ 
tary culture."* People lose the good qualities that were a sign 
and indication of (their qualification for) royal authority,"* 

'Hiey adopt the contrary bad qualities, Tliis points toward 
retrogression and ruin, according to the way God ha$ 
(plaimed it) for Mis creatures in this connection. The dy¬ 
nasty shows symptoms of dissolution and disintegratioiu It 
becomes affected by the chronic diseaifcs of seinlity and finally 
dies. 

lliird: .\s we have mentioned,^ ro 3 'al authority,, by its 
very nature, requires tranquillity (and rest). When people 
come accustomed to tranquillity aiul rest and adopt them as 
character traits, they liccoiqe pail of tlieir nature- ITiis is the 
case witli all the things to which one grows used and ac¬ 
customed. 

Tlte new generations grow up in comfort and the case of 
luxury and tranquillity. The trait of savagery (which former 
generations had ^wsscssed) undergoes transformation. Tiiey 
forget the customs of deseil life that enabled them to achieve 

is, *'mee ilit iiUrTw^ncei it* lie paid are Wglwr tlwti Indore, and 

the inroma IMS not ixw:ff:i*hCElj fewer mfii can be hire^t, ftiriher^ 

Si9i f., btlovr. 

^ Cr , inflow , 
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royal authority, such as ^reai energy, ihe hiibit of i‘apacit%', 
aiKi the ability li> travel in tlie ulUleniii&s and find WLiy 
in waste regions. No difference remains bet^veen them and 
ordinary city dwellers, excepi for their ( fighting) shill ^ md 
emblems, Tlieir military defense weakens, their energy is 
lost, and their strength is aiidermined. "["he evil efTecfts of 
this situation on the dynasty show themselves in tfic form of 
seniliiy. 

People, meanwhile, continue lo adopt ever newer fonns 
of luxury and sedemary eukure and of quiet, iraTniuiltit>\ and 
softness in all their cunditiofis, and to sink ever deeper into 
them. They thus become estranged from desert fife Eind 
desert toughness. Gradually, they lose more and more of 
ii»5 (tlie old virtues). They forget the quality of bravery^ that 
was their protect ioti and defense. E vent mill v, they come to 
depend upon some other militia^ if they have orve. 

An example of this b the nations whose history is avail- 
ablt- in the books you Irnve. What 1 have said tvili Ik-^ found 
Eo he correct and admitting of no doubt. 

In a dynasty affected by senllky as the rc.siiU of luxury 
and rest, it sometimes happens that the ruler chooses he!|>crs 
and parllsjtns from groups not related to ( the riiUng liynasty 
but) used to toughness. He uses {these peoptu) as an army 
which will be betler aide to suffer the hards [tips of w^a^rs, 
hunger, and privatlotn riiis could prove a cure fi^ir the senility 
of the dynaiity when it comes, (hut oidy) until God pei-mirs 
His command regarding (the dynasty) tu be executed. 

7"his; is whut ha[vj>ened to the lurkish dynasty in tlic 
E^st. Most Tnemtiers of its army ^verc Turkish dlenfs. Die 
(1 urkhiJi) rulers then chose horsemen ami soldiers furirn 
among the w^hiie slaves (Manielukes] who were brought to 
them. They were more eager to fight and better aide to 
s^uffer privation-s than the children of the earlier white slaves 
(IMameliikes) who had grown up in easy circinstances as ii 
ruling class in the shadow uf the governments 

The s a me w as the case witli tlie Almohml (Hofsid) dy- 

H, dojiy in •tiwmjt iumiiquri K|V0(i&ff3}^ I sa, 
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nasty iti tfriqiyah. Thuir rulers often selected their armies 
frojTi the Zauatali and the Arabs. They used many of them, 
antt disregiirded their ovm t>eopie who had t>ecQme used to 
luxlI^J^ Thus, the dynasty obtained another, new life, im- 
afiected by senility, 

God mlierits the earth and whomever is upon it, 

C i Dy msitiifs iume a nutura! life slum Ukt individmls. 

It^* should be known that in the opinion of physicians 
ami astrologers, the natural life {span) of individuals is one 
hundred and twenty years, that is, the period astrologers call 
the great lunar year. Within the same generation, the dura¬ 
tion of life differs according to the conjunctions. It ma y be 
cither Titore or less than one hundred and twenty years. Tiie 
life (span) of persons w'ho are under some particular con¬ 
junction will be a full hundred years. Of others, it will he 
fifty, or eighty, or seventy years, accordingly as the indica¬ 
tions of conjunctions noted by these observ'ers mav require. 
Tlie life of a Muslim lasts tietween sixty and seventy years. 
This is stattfd in the fjusdltk?* ITie natural life span of one 
hundred and twenty years is surpassed only on the occasion 
of rare cotifigtirations and extraordinarv positions on the 
firmament. Such was the case with Noah and with a few 
(individunls) among tlie peoples of'Ad and ThamQd. 

'fhe same is die case with the life (span) of dynasties. 
Their durations may differ according to the conjunctions. 
However, as a rule no dynasty lasts beyond the life (span) 
of three generatiuns." A generation is Identical with the 
average duration of tlic life of a single individual, namely, 

™ Ct R, A. NkhoSior^ Tr^juiafipRrj ^ E^sttra Pisftij and pp, 

^ Cr [[, IL f, 

Cr. IsSSWi, pp, 1 17 f. 

” Ct |Tp, above. TTic fn] liming assuinpTion of 21 prriod of fony 

nrtt sqmrr with rcHurki Ihn Khaltftin irukfi lierc abou* ihr 
iBfTijirtli of hiiiiiAM M hrthcr one EirLnsUtcs ’''ili-c duntijoii of 

pr “niiddle life latter 1 barely possible reoflPfiJlg, setniing^ly si4p- 

ptirtrd by tbe iiuututinii tixini the iukI tht^ dMciisiipfi fotind g:soi 
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forty years. (ihe time) requirtfd for growth to be completed 
arui matunty feaijieij. fT<jd. -stiidr Until when ho reachw his 
maturity and reaches the age of forty years. . . ^ 'I'here^ 

fijre, ^ve liave said that tlie (average) duratioft of die life of 
an individual is identical with the duration of a generation. 

Our statement is confirmed by tlte significance of the 
(forty-year) sojourn of the children of Israel in the desert." 
Those forty (years) were intended to bring alwut the dis¬ 
appearance of the generation then alive and the growth of 
another generation, (one) that had not witnessed and felt 
the hutiiiHation (in Egypt), niis is proof of the assumption 
that (a period of) forty years, which is idontitaj with tlie 
(average) Dfe of a single individual, must be considered the 
duration of a generation. 

We have stated ™ that the duration of the life ofa dynasty 
does not as a rule extend beyond three generations. The fir.st 
generation retains the desert qualities, desert toughne.'is, and 
t, 307 desert savagery, (Its members are used to) privation and to 
sharing their glory (with each other); they are brave and 
riipaciouB. Therefore, the strength of group feeling continues 
to lie preserved among them. I hey are sharp and greatly 
feared, Teople submit to them. 

Under the influence of royal aitthoriiy and a life of ease, 
the second generation changes from iht desert attitude lo 
sedentary culture, from privation to luxury and identy, from 
a state in which everyWy shared in the glory to'one in 
winch one roan ebirag all the glory for himself wdiile the 
others are too lazy to striv'C fnr (glorj'), and from proud 
sujjeriority to humble subservience. TJms, the vigor of 
group feeling is broken to .some extent. People beeoiiie used 
tu lowliness and obedience. But many of (the old virtues) 
remain in them, because they ImJ liad direct personal contact 
with the first generation and its conditions, and had observed 

"Qur'an 

" Cf, pp. 135 mil S8tt, jiiove. 

» Cf. pp. 57S ir.. Above. 
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with their own eyo« its prowess anti striving for glor^ anti 
its intention to protect and defend (itself). I'hey cannot give 
all of it up at once, although a good deal of it may go. They 
live in hope that the conditions tliat existed m the first 
generation may come back, or they live under the illusion 
that those conditions still e>dsi. 

Tlie third generation, then, has (completely) forgotten 
the period of desert life mid toughtie.ss, as if it had never 
existed, 'ITiey have lost (the taste for) the .sweetness of fame 
and (for) group feeling, l>ecause they are dominated by force. 
Luxury reaches its peak among them, because they are so 
much given to a life of prosperity and ease. Tiiey become 
dependent on the dynasty and are like women and children 
who need to be defended (by someone else). Group feeling 
disappears completely. People forget to protect anil defend 
themselves and to press their claims. \\’ith their emblems, 
apparel, horseback riding, and ( fighting) skill,'® they deceive 
people and give them the wrong impression. For the most 
part, they are more cowardly than women upon their backs. 
When someone comes and demand.? something from them, 
they cannot repel him. The ruler, tlicn, has need of other, 
brave people for his suppoil. He takes many dients and 
followers. They help the dynasty to some degree, until God 
permits it to be destroyed, and it goes with everything it 
stand.? for. 

As one can sec, we have there three generations. In the 
course of these three generations, the dynasty grows senile 
and is worn out. Therefore, il is in the fourth generation that 
(ancestral) prestige is destroyed. This was stated before in 
connection with (the subject) that glory and (ancestral) 
pre.'itige are restricted to four generations."® Wc have proved 
it with natural and evident arguments based on premises tliat 
we established before. The reader should consider that. As 
an impartial person, he should not disregard the truth. 


Cf. h. 71 to this cluptei* ahuye. 
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Tlirec gencratium lost one hundml ami twenty years, 
as stated before. As a rule, <hTia!Stie5 do not last longer than 
that many years, a few more or a few less, save when, by 
chance, no one aftpcani t(> attack (the dyrosty). When senility 
becomes pre|Ki tide rant (in a dynasty), there may be no 
claimant (for its power, and then noticing will happen), but 
if there should be one. be will encounter no one capable of 
repelling tiim. If the time Ls up, (die end of the dynasty) 
eannoi lie postponed for a single hour, no more than it can 
be accelerated “ 

In this way, the life (span) of a dynasty coiTes|)onds to the 
life (span) of an individual: it grows up and ijasise-s into an 
age of stagnation and thence into retrogression. Therefore, 
people commonly say that the life (span) of a dynasty is one 
hundred years. TTie saying meann the same as whm (I luive 
just explained). 

One should consider this and derive from it a rule for 
finding the correct number of ancestors in 3 pedigree, if one 
is uncertain about it but knows the time iiiterv-al that the 
1 , flco pedigree covers. For eacli hundred years, one should figure 
three ancestors. If the result tallies with the total numiicr 
of (ancestors indicated in the pedigreci it) is correct. If it is 
one generation short, there must be an error in the number 
of (ancestors indicated in the pedigree, and) there must l>e 
one (aficeitor) too many In it. If (the result) indicates one 
generation too many, one (ancestor) must liave Iwen omitted 
(from the ptHligi'ce). In the same way, one muiy ligiire out 
the number of years, if one knows the iTorrect munix'r of 
ancestors,® 

God determines night and day.® 

" Cf. S:l2t-, f]* *:luw- 

* Tvada: , . , if one ilic nuinlirr of leicwicff. If ibe rtsilfir 
cflniidem (nile), Iw wUl rtnd ki usunUy to br coirect." 

Ibr Muldiio applied 1^ (q |ijt "nd coiiic to the con- 

PiudHin tifiit It omitted quite 1 Jiumbcr of lltikt; cf. .fufuhfaeTaiiitK t>. 1 . Cf. 
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Q 13 n Tite trjttiiUon of tlymiitus Jrom desert life to seJ^ 
entarv culture, 

W 

It should l>c known lhai llieie stages arc natural one* for 
dynasties. The superiority ihrotigh which royal authority is 
achieved is the result of group fticHng and of the great energy 
and rapacious habits which go 'with it. As a rule, these things 
are possible only in connection with desert life. The first 
stage of dynasties, therefore, is that of desert life. 

Wien royal authority is obtained, jt is accompanied by a 
life of ease aiifl increased opponunitics. Sedentary culture is 
merely a diversification oi' iu>:iiry and a refined knowledge 
of the crafts employed for the diverse aspects and ways of 
(luxury). This concerns, for instance, food, clothing, build' 
ing, bedding (carpets), utensils, :ind other household needs. 
Each one of these things requires sjjecial interdependent 
crafts serAntig to refine and improve it. (I'hese crafts) increase 
in number with the (growing) vanetj- of pleasures and 
amusements and wavs and means to etijov the life of luxury 
the soul desires, and (with the growing number of) difierent 
things to which people get used. 

'iTe ” setlentary stage of royal authority follows the stage 
of desert life. It does so of necessity, as a result of tlie fact 
that roval authority is of necessity aorompanied by a life of 
ease, In the ficdentary stage and under (sedentary) condi- 
tion.s, the people of a given dynasty always follow the tradi' 
lions of the preceding dynasty, liiey oiwtcrve with their owm 
eves the circumstances (liiuIct which the preceding dynasty 
Uvt!ti), and, as a rule, Icam from them. 

Somethitig of the sort happened to liie .Arabs during the 
eoniiucst Ijy w hich they came to rule the t'ersians and By¬ 
zantines and made their daughters and sons their servants. 
At ihat lime, ilie Arabs had no sedentaiy culture at all. The 
story goes that when they were given a pillow they supposed 

■*Cf. pp, lift 
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it WAS a bundle of raj's.** '['he camphor they found in ilie 
treasuries of the I’ersian king was used by them as s.ill itt 
their dougli. There are many similar things. I’he Arabs, 
then, enslaved the people of the former dynasties ami em- 
jiloyed them in their oceupatiotis and ilieir household needs. 
From among them, they selected skilled masters of the vari* 
OUA (LTafrs), and were in mm tauglii by them to handle, 
master, and develop ihetn for themselves. In auJdilion, the 
ctrcutiisranees of the .Vralis’ life widened and becanie more 
diversified. Thus, they readied the liinii in tliis resfiect. niey 
entered the stage of sedentary culture, of luttury and refine¬ 
ment in food, drink, clothing, building, weapons, bedding 
(carpets], household gotnls, music, and all other coiiimodU 
t)c.f and fumishings. The same (perfection they showed) on 
their gala days, banquets, and wedding nights. In this respect, 
they surpassed the limit. 

l-ooking at the repons of al-jMa.^'ddi, at-Tahari, and 
other (historians) concerning the wedding of iiUMa'mun to 
BQran, daughter of al-Hasan b. Sahl, one will be amazed.** 
1 hey tell about the gifts lifiran's fiiiher made in the retinue 
of al-Ma’mim when rhe caliph came hy boat to (al-Hasan's) 
house in Fumm as-silh to ask for Buran's hand. I’Jiey tell 
a1>out the ex|}criditiires for the mamage (settlement, itii/dil) 
imd the wedding gifts al-Ma'tniin gave her and the exjH.MuU- 
tures for the wedding. On the wedding day. al-ljasan b. Sahl 
gave a lavish bampiet that was auendw! by al-Ma'mfln's 
retinue. To member.^ of the first class, al-Hiisan dtstributt'd 
lumps of musk wTapped in papers granting farms and estates 


“ This ftenm lo refer In tlie ttpatiricnl meceU out hy Bedouira lo vaIubIiIc 
wuhion* that belong to (lit Ppritisfi mmitiander. Rustum. Aumrdinir m the 
te|S«^. lUp «t them will, thdf kju;p», thus rifpitig rhoni ui®! Cf. Ihn 
iit-Tuil^ 4 , Ri*ArJ. tr. C. E, J. Whjititi!- (bvtidon, ijw?), p. 77, c jfid f> ifo 
not reutl w-pf-y, imt aijU, su£j|»ettiDn that wc read 

maiBwaj and mnilate "loive# u( ifrwd , . . pardirtiffit" it iniiilauaiWe, 
rhe lt(>77 thecanipboT alM Jn thn at-Tuiptii, p. 7S. 

... r ir ' ^inmitea. I, ntST ff.; al-Mat’uUI, MurOj at/A-JAiiAidi. VfL 

^ f. However llh Kljuldiifi nisfty mt,™ deLiil* than a(-X*liar! and al* 
Mas udi provide. For sotne further refereiu-ea to iliia fifteri iiuotcd liiorv, cf. 
juTjii Awwidt cdititm of ash-Sliahuahti, lltySi-di (Bagiidail, tfiSj), p* 101 
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to the holdei's. Each obtained what chance and luck gave him. 
To the second d:iSA, [al-!losan) distributed hags cadi of 
which held io.ooo dinars. To the third class, he dismbuted 
bags with the same amount in dirhams. Lri addition to all this, 
he had already silent many times as much when al-Ma'miin 
had stayed m Ids house. Also, al^Ma'mun gave Biirati a 
thousand hyacinths {nibies) as her wedding gift (maAr) on 
tlie wedding night. He burned candles of amber each o f which 
w'dghcd one hundred mana *^—3 numif being one anti two- 
thirds pounds (n't/). He had put down for her carpets w’oven 
'ivith threads of gold and adorned with pearLs and hyacinths. 
When aUMa'infm saw all this, he said, "Thai AhQ Nuwas 
is admirahlel It is a« though he had had this (situation and 
ibese carpets) before his eyes when he said, describing wine: 

As if its small and large shiny babbles 

Were little pearls upon a ground of gold." * 

(Ine hundred and forty mule loads of wood had been brought 
three times a day for a whole year to tlie kitchen and Wi'ere 
ready for the wedding night. All that wood was cousunied 
that very night. Palm twigs were set alight by pourmg oil 
on them. Boatmen w'cre ordered to tiring boats to transport 
the di.stinguishcd guests on the Tigris from Baghdad to the 
nvyal palaces in the city of al-Ma'miin ” for the weddhig 
banquet- The boats prepared for that purpose numbered 
dO,(X)0, and they carried people buck and forth all day long- 
There were many other such things. 


tlieae atiiric* gained in the teUing i* iLluairated by ihe fact that 
4 iinthLT jwuixe hus rtfi (poaiwls) instead 4 f man* here- Cf. oi-Ktuitib al- 
BaghdadT, Tj^rliA (Cairo, 134&/liiSt]. VI!, aai. 

“t-T Ahu NoTfis, Din if* (Cairo, [i. liia. The vers* kabo quoted 

by graituturians. Cf. al-(Uifrl, Derrat al-(iiincivdf, cd. Ii. Tliortietke (Leip- 
aig, laii 1, p 4 «; ibn HialiAm. La dt ntit, ti. A. Uoguyer (Leiden, 
186'), p. Stv. 

■“ thn KhkliKm afFpimnty hM in tniml die pa tore of el-Ma'mtin which. 
tief(»re Uim, ii«l bdotiged to'ja'far Bl-ltMToaki, and after him to at-JJaaan b. 
Sahl. Cf. G. LcStrsuige, iSt^hdad ttun»g lAnAbhuid Qit^AiU#(Oxford, I90a}, 
p. aft. 
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A similar occasion was ijip ^vcdding of al-Ma'mim b. 
Dh! n-nfiti in Toledo. It was ^.le^cribcd hy Ibn " in 

the hiiah atih-Dhiilrhirijh and bv llin Jlay^'in. 

All these (people) had previously been in the first stage 
of desert life. Tiiey had been completely incapable of such 
things, because, in their low .standard of Ufe dttd their sim- 
plkity, they lacked Lroth the meatis and people with teclmical 
ability. It has been said that al-Hajjaj gave a biitiquet on the 
ociavUm of tlie cimimcbion of one of his sons. He had one 
of the Persian landowners brought to him and asked him 
about the banquets the Persians hud given (in former times). 
He asked him to tell him about the most lavish Etanquet he 
had ever attended, Tlie reply was: "Ves, my Lord, i at- 
tendefi the banquet oi one of the provincial governors 
(murcfwfits) of the Persian kmg, given for the hihabitants of 
Firs, He useil golden plates on tables of silver, four (plates) 
to each (table). Each (table) was carried by four maid¬ 
servants, and four persons were seated at each. After they 
had uaten, the four of them left with the table, the plates u'n 
it, and the id servants.’' (When he heard that,) al-Hajjaj 
merely said, Boyf Have .some csiuels slaughtered anil give 
the pi^oplc 10 eat.*’ J-le realized thai he could not afford siidt 
sumjituousncss as liad once actually existed. 

The allowances and gi atuities the L mayvad.s gave f their 
follo^vcra} illustrate the [joint under discussion. In keeping 
w itb Arab desert custom, most of (their gratuities) consiMed 
of camels. Tfteti, in the ’Abhilsid, the ’Lbaydid(-Farimid), 
and later dynasties, these gratuities, a.«« one "knows, came to 

Ik large sums of money, eliests of clothes, and horses with 
their complete trappings. 

The same sirviatioji; prevailed among the Kiitamah in 


“'All Ij. Bdsjiif,. (1, s+p jti'|.7,-'4a|. t:r, J sss^ Vitm/ i k-u nr 
die puHish^ ‘"W oWii Uniiedew tu. 

otcftsiiin lit tile dixaiticiKitiii (if a|.%1«'raur^ 
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their relatiuriship with the Aghlabitb in IfrTqiyah and die 
Biitiil I'ughsh (Ikhiihidids) in Egyp^- aniong the Lamtunah 
in their relationship with die mw dt tiii/tis in Spaiii and also 
with the Almohads, and among the Zanatah in their rdatioti- 
ship with the Almohads, and so on. 

Sedentary Lulture was always transferred froin the pre¬ 
ceding dynasty to die later one. The sedentair culture of the 
Persians was transferred to the Arab Umayyads and *Ab- 
hasids. The sedentary culture of the Umayyads in Spain was 
transferred to the Ahnohad and Zanatah kings of tlte con¬ 
temporary Maghrib. Thai of the 'Abbasids was transferred, 
successively, to the Davlam, to the SuljCiq Turks, to the 
Turks in Egypt, and to the Tatars in the two 'Iriqs. 

llie larger a dynasty, the more inifiortatU is its sedentary- 
culture. F’or sedentary culture is the consequence of luxury; 
luxury is the ennsequence of wealth and prosperity; and 
wealth and prosperity arc the consequences of royal authority 
and related to the extent of (territorial) possessions wludi 
the people of a particular dynasty have gained. All the (ele¬ 
ments of sedentary culture) arc, tlius, proiwnionate to the 
( greater or smaller extent of) royal authority. Upon close 
and careful examination thi-s will be found to he a correct 
statement as regards civilization and dynasties.“ 

God inherits the earth and whomever is ujion it. 

[[ 14 ]] Lujtmtv xvill atjirst gAf addithnat strength t0 
a dymisty. 

The ” reason for this is that a tribe that has obtained 
royal autliorhy and luxury h prolihc and produces many 
children, and tlie community grows. *1 hus, the group grows. 
Furthermore, a greater nuiniier of clients ami (bllowers is 
:icquired. TTie (new) generations grow up in a climate of 
prosperity ami luxuiy. ‘iTirouglt them, (dm dynasty) gains 

« qiif eariiff lexis hnve ‘Turkish Matritiuliei," lait Hic «<i*d '•Miinif- 
tbkes" sppcafj tw h*ve Iimb ctqimiI o«( in C Biul dots nai occur ib. D, 

“ ”Aiu| ilvTiasties'* Jiipean in ihe msrf;in of C Wld in tiic texi of D. 
■tX iMiiw'i. pp. liHf. 
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in numl>ers ontl in strength, lit.-«use a great outnlwr of groups 
form at that titite as tile result of the Tiirmcrical increase. 
Wlien the first and adcund generatioas arc gone and the 
dynasty starts to become senile, its Followers and clients can¬ 
not do any tiling on their own to put the dvnastv and its 
royal authority on a firmer basis, because they never had 
authority of their own but were dependent on the men of 
(the dynasty) and (merely) supported it. U^cn the roots are 
gone, the bnuichcs cannot be strong on iheir own, but dis¬ 
appear completely, and the dynasty no longer retains its 
former strength. 

This is exemplified by wimt happened to the Arab dy- 
1, sj'i nasty in WanT. As we have slated” the Arabs at the time 
of the Prophet and the early caliphs numbered approximatdy 
150,000 Vfiidar and Qahtan (tribesmen). The life of luxury 
reached its diitiax in the dynasty. The (population) grew 
rapidly with the growth of pro.sperity. The caliphs acquired 
many clients and followers. "Hms, the (original) number in- 
creasetl many times, h b said that during tlie conquest of 
Amorium, al-Mu*tasim laid siege to the city with jicjO.ClOO 
men.®^ This miinbcr can hardly fail tx*ing correct, if one thinks 
or(the large size of) tlie Muslim militia of the Ixirder regions 
both far and near, in both the East and the West, and adds the 
soldiers directly in the service of the ruler, together with all 
die clients ami followers. 

Al-Mas‘iidi said: « "'nie descendants of ab'Abbas b. 
■AlxJ-al-.Miiltalib were counted in the days of al-Ma'mfln, 
in order to give them pcii-sions. They were found to nutnlier 
30,000 men and women," It should be riotetl how great the 
numiier had become in less than two hundred years. It should 
be known that the increase was Ciiused by the lii.xury and 
prosperity which the {'Abhiisid) dynasty had achieved and 
in which the new gen erations had grown iijj. Otherwise, the 

** Cf p. 330j 

AJ"Mjk iJiiA^dhahiih^ VI I* ISJJ fl, hmt eatinintni rauiciiiiy frticn 
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^ Cf oI-Mas'fidl, y\\, where thv h Furl her rtFtr^tws 

ift A. Ml^. m H^nanmmr tiMm, p. tu;. 
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tiumbcr of Arabs, as it bad \iecn in the beginning of the con¬ 
quest, would nut even remotely have (pennUteU) sucJi an 
increase. 

God is “the Creator, the Knowing One." 

^ la ] The stages of dpiasties. Hon' the desirt attitude 
differs iirnnug the people in the different 
stagesP^ 

It should be known that a dynasty goes through liilfereiit 
stages and encounters new conditions. Through the condi- 
tiorts that are peculiar to a particular stage, the supporters 
of the dyiiasiv acquire in that stage traits of diaracter such 
as do not exist in any other stage. Traits of character are the 
natural result of the peculiar situationi. in which they are 
found. 

The conditions and stages of a dynasty are as a rule fio 
more than five (In number). 

Tlie first stage is that of sticcess, the overthrow of all 
opposition, and the appropriatiori oi royal authority frotii 
the preceding dynasty. In this stage, the ruler serves as 
model to his people by the manner in which he acquires glory, 
collects taxes, defends property, and provides miUtary pro- 
tei’tion. He does not claim anything exclusively for himself 
to the exclusion of (his people), because (such an attitude) 
is what is required by group feeling, (and it was group 
feeling) that gave siipenority (to the dynasty), and (group 
fceliug) still continuc.i to exist as before. 

The second stage U the one in whicii the ruler gains com¬ 
plete control over Itis people, claims royal authority all for 
himself, excluding them, and prevents thcni from trying to 
have a share in it. In this stage, the ruler of the dynasty is 
concerned with gaining adherents and actiuirmg clietus and 
followers in great numbers, so as to fjc able to liUtnt ilie 

•'qur’an sfl.si (S'). 

** The earlier tests hiul * Ulfftrent tide, namely, "'Die aiajjes of i dynasty 
and Its varying condl turns. Tlw iJeirrf attitude of the pea pic in ihc difTerent 
atagEj.” The old title is replaced in C by the nev, pne, whidi thm ottiin 
in D. 
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aspirations of rhe peo]>le who shart it) hL: group feeling an*! 
lielong to liU group, who are of llit- aaiue descent as he hinwelf 
and have the same claitn to royal authority as be has. He 
keeps them from power and bars them from the source.', of 
(power). He stops them from getting to vt, and, eventually, 
all the power is in the bands of his family. Me reserves all 
the glory' that he is huLliiing up to the members of his own 
house. He spends as nujch* or more, care to keep (his people) 
at a distance and to sulsdut them, as the first members of the 
dy'nasry expended in the search for power, Tlie tir.st (mem¬ 
bers of the dynasty) kept strangers away, and all the people 
who shared in their group feeliiig supported them in lliis. 
He, on the other Itand, keeps (his) relatives away, and he Is 
.sui>ported in this effort only by a verj- small miraber of 
people, who are not related to him. Thus, be undertakes a 
very difHcult task. 

rhe third stage is one of leisure and tranquillity in which 
the fruits of royal authority arc enjoved. (Ihese fruits arc) 
the things that human nature desires, such as acqubirion of 
property, creation of Ijisting moJiumetita, and fame. All the 
t, snr ability (of the ruler) is expended on collecting taxes; regu¬ 
lating income and expenses, bookkeeping and planning ^ 
expenditures; erecting large buildings, big constructions, 
spacious cities, and lofty inunuments; presenting gifts to 
embassies of nobles from (foreign) nations and tribal digni¬ 
taries; and dispensitig Ixiunty to fiis own people. In addition, 
he supports the demands of his followers and retinue with 
money and po.sitions. He inspects his .soldiers, pays tlicm 
well, and distributes fairly their allow'aTices every monih. 
Eventually, the re.sidt of this (liberality) shows itself in their 
dress, their fine equipment, and their armor on parade davs. 
The ruler thus cjin impre.^s friendly dynasties and frighten 
hostile onc.s with (his soldiers), llii.-q stage is the hist during 


«Cf. p. +£0 (n, SL«i), ijeUiw, 

*“ Fcr Aayiiit. cf. n. 17a lu ca i. above. 
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whifh tlie niler is in complete authority. Tliraughout tliLs 
and the previous stages, the rulers arc independent in their 
opinions* They build up their strength atid show the way fur 
tlunse after them. 

The fourth stage is one of coniemmeni and peacefulness. 
'ITie ruler is content oitlt what his predecessors have built, 
lie lives in peace with all fais royal peers. He adopts the 
tradition cf his predecessors and follows closely in their foot¬ 
steps. He imitates their ways most carefully. He thinks that 
to depart from tradition wouUl meaji the destruction of his 
power and that they knew' Itetter (what ii good for the 
preservation of) the gloiy they theinstlves had built 

'ilie fifth stage is one of waste and .squandering. In this 
stage, the ruler wastes on pleasures und ainiisgmems (the 
treasures) accutriulated by his ancestors, through (excessive) 
gencrosiiv lo his inner circle and at their parties. Alsu, he 
acquires bad, low-^rlass followers to whom he euli'usts the 
most im[>ortanT matters (of state), which they are not quali¬ 
fied to handle by themselves, not knowing which of tbcni 
they should tackle and which diey shouUl leave alone. (In 
uddition,) the ruler seeks to destroy tlic great clients of his 
people and followers of his predecessors. Thms, they come to 
hate him and conspire to refuse support to him, (Further¬ 
more) he loses a number of soldiers by spending their al¬ 
lowances on his pleasures (instead of paying tlieni) and by 
refusing them access to hi.i person and ooi supervising theni 
(properly). Thus, he ruins the foundations his ancestors had 
laid and tears down what they had built up. In this stage, the 
dynasty Lv seized by seitUity and the chronic disease from 
which it can hardly ever rid itself, for which it can find no 
cure, and, eventually, it is destroyed. We shall explain that 
in connection with conditions to be discussed later on.™ 

Ciod is the best heir.™ 


“** Below, pp. 373 Jf., Bnd elvewJicre. 
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16 3 The monuments of u ghen liynasty an prufior- 
tionate to its original poti’er^*^ 

The reason for thL? ts that rni]niiment<i owe their ong:in 
to the pow'er that brought the dynasty into betnjf^ The im¬ 
pression the dynasty leaves is proportionate to (that power). 

The monuments of a dynasty are its buildings and large 
(ediiitres, haykii!)^ They are proportionate to the orighial 
power of the dynasty, iliey can materialize only when there 
are many workers and unittfd action ajid ca-operatton. When 
a d^masty is large and far-flung, with many pro\'inces and 
subjects, workers are verj- plentiful and can be brought to¬ 
gether from all sides and regions. ITtus, even the Iarge.st 
monument (AuvA^it/) can materialize. 

Think of the works of the people of 'Ad and Thamiid, 
alwiit which the Qur’an tells.Or, one sliould see with one's 
own eyes the Keteption Mall of Khosniiv { fudn Kisri), that 
powerful achievement of l^ersian (anihitecture). Ar-llashtd 
intended to tear it down and destroy it. Mt could not do so 
t, aia for all his trouble. He began the work, but then was not 
able to coniinite. 1 he story of how he asked Yahya b. Khilid 
for advice in tliat affair is well known,™ It is worth noting 
that one dynasty was able to construct a building that another 
dynasty w'as not able to tear down, even though dc-struction 
is much easier than construction.Thai illustrates the great 
difference betw'een the two dvtiasties. 


“ l“hf? (i.ibaiTinE:c nf ihi.i is rcptiitcd belou, 2 l^& W. 

*'** Cf. |Tp= ^5 (T,* arul^ fiir The cf., for insturuiie^ X Horovitsu 

ffwjjwjrA^ pp |o^^ ET 

^ Cf, ^fvr^j ihUi^ktihuhf. II* ltt7 f Ilm Ktuldiln lelli a litiiiliar 

aiory aboiit aikl Khiiitl b. Bamiiik in Jll, lui. Cf. il*d 

a.k!4tf r, below. 
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One may also compare the Nave of sl-Walld m Da- 
masciui, the Utnayyad Mosque in C6rdoba, the bridge over 
t}ie river at C6rduha, and, as well, the iirches of the aqueduct 
over which water is brought into Carthage, the monumenis 
of Cherchel in the Maghrib, the pyramids of ligypt, ant* 
many oiher such monuments that may still l»e seen. They 
illustrate bifFcrences in strength and weakness that liave 
existed among the various dyussties. 

It ,<ihould be known that all these works of the ancients 
were possible only through engineering skill and the con¬ 
certed labor of many workers. Only thus could these monu¬ 
ments (/wy*ij/) and wforks Ijc cunstmeted. One should not 
think, as tlie common people do, that it was because the 
ancient.^ had Iwdies larger in shie than our owm.™ Human 
beiitgs do not difler in this respect as much as motiumerits 
{haykdl) and relics differ. Storytellers have seized upon the 
subject and used it to make exaggerateil (fables). They have 
written stories in this vein about the ' Ad and the 'llianiud 
and the Amalekites, which are complete lies. One of the 
strangest of these stories is about Og, the son of Anak, one 
of the Canaatiites against whom the children of Israel fought 
in Syria. According to these sloiTtellers, he was so tall that 
he took fish out of the ocean and held them up to the sun to 
be cooked.^'* To their ignorance of human affairs, the story- 
teller.<i Ivere Jidtl ignorance of astronomical matters. They b»N 
lieve that the sun is heat and that the heat of the sun is 
greatest close to it. They do not know that the heat of the 
sun is (its) Light and tlmt (its) light is stronger near the earth 
(than it Is near the sun) because of the reflection of the 
rays from the surface of the earth when it is hit lqi‘ the lighti 

Tlw.^ referrftfr iA apfiaientlv lo the Mi>5ft[LJr or al-WslTd^ tHit to mefirr to 
ii by ■ ii uiiuMJal. rTtlJDGe" hurdly \k meant here. Cf. *1!® 

f, below. ^ , 

*^Cr. bIso III ^ 5 - njpnafMits Ibc n-ptmon ot ihc 

“camiTHm peopk" in th* bo^lnnijig of lii* PwruA in /tsiifd a/- 

tBJmrAiT (Cdro, i3si/'ii>i3), p. Sft. 

Cf ath-Tlia'Iibr. Qifu} ttl-attlayr, \n «mnect.wi witJi ilic story ot Miml-s 
B iitl the wmlina .''It of Kpie' lu explore Piile*tihii. p. itSS of ■ oioclemi 
undated Cairn «*t.) Of. Vi«. B. Heller o, E/, r.w "'Odj.” 
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Therffore, the heat here is many tiroes greater (titan near the 
sun). When the xunc in which the reflected rays are efTcctive 
is passed, there will, |>c no heat there, and it will Ije cold, 
('liiat is) where the clouds arc. The sun itself is neither hot 
nor cold, but a simple uncomposed sulistanee that gives light. 

Also, (the sttJrjrellers) say that Og, the son of Anak, was 
one uf tlie Atmilekites or Canaanites who fell prey to the 
diildren of Israel when they coiuiucred Syria. Now, even 
those of the children of Israel who at that time were the 
tallest in hotly, had bodies in size very like our own bodies, 
'i'his is proven by the gates of Jerusalem. They were de¬ 
stroyed and have been restored, liut tlvcir (original) shape 
and measuretnents have always been presers'ed. How, tlien, 
could there have been such a diflerence in size Ijetween Og 
and his comemtioraries? 

The error of (the storytellers) here results from the fact 
that they admired, the vast proportions of the monuments 
left by nations (of the past), but did net understand the dif¬ 
ferent situation In which dynasties may Hml thetmelves with 
reK[>cci to social organization and co-operation. They' did not 
tinderstand that (superior social organization} together with 
engineering skill, made the construction of large roonumetits 
possible. Therefore, they ascribetJ such monuments to a 
strength and energy derived by the peordes of the past from 
the large size of their fjodies. Bm this is not so. 

On the authority of the pitiIusopliers, al-Mas'udi ex¬ 
pressed the following idea, whose only basis is in arbitrary 
(theorizing): “When God created the world, the nature 

(elettient) that gives Ixxlies their form was completely 
round [?) and as strong and peribet as could be. Dfe lasted 
lojigcr and bodies were stronger, l»ecau.se the tuiture (ele- 
roeitt} was then perfect. Death can come only through dbt- 

™ ll»fi Khnkli'm siitfesra to havr anriectH tliit itateirienr luter on. [n C, 
Anruili^Vites ii cnpssjed Ln tlib pcxt izid F^pluccti^ [fi tiii* nuirgin, i>y 
'"Canisinites;' whiTi'M D lias "Caniiilile ArruiltkitM " Cf. aho Lukiw. 

■‘U Cf. Muruj iztih-iihithdK HU flTfl f 

Murad! j* text rtsidSi ‘ccjin|hkiP iLs to (iij) krgF^numtrkaJ) aLzif.*' 
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solution of the natural pwvrs. Whtn ihev are strong, life 
lasts longer. Thus, in the beginning, tlie world had (people 
whose) lives had their full duration and who--i4i bodies were 
perfect. Because of the deficiency of matter it steadily deteri¬ 
orated to its present condition, and it wilt not stop deteri¬ 
orating until the time of (complete) dissolution and the 
dfstruclion of the world/' 

This is ail opinion that, as one can see. has only arbitrary 
(tbcorizbig) as its autliority, There is no natural or logical 
reason for it. We can see with our owti eyes the dwellings 
and doorways of the ancienis and tlie (constructioiO m^nhods 
employed by ihem in producing their buildings, their monu¬ 
ments hoMses, and (other) dwellings such as 

the houses of lire Thamiid, which were hewn out of solid 
roefe, and they were small houses with narrow doors. Mu- 
hanunad indicated that those (roch dwellings) were the 
houses (ofthcThamCld). He prohibited use of their water and 
(ordered that) the dough for which (the water) Imd been used 
he thrown out and (the water) poured on the ground. He 
said: "Do not enter (he dwellings of those who wronged 
themselves. Only weep (m fear) lest the same misfortune 
that befell them befall you."™ Tlic same (reasoning) ap¬ 
plies to tlte land of ’Ad, to Egypt, Syria, and all the other 
regions of llte earth in the East and the West. The truth w 
w'lrit havcf establisbed. 

Another (kind of) monument (to the greatness) of a dy¬ 
nasty is the way it handled weddings and (wedding) ban¬ 
quets, as we have mentioned in connection with die wedtlmg 
of BiViln ami the hanquets of al-lhyjaj and I bn Dlu n-hJun. 
All that has been mentioned liefore.*^* 

Another monument {to the greatness) of a dynasty is the 
gifts It made. Gifts are p roportionate to (the iin|>ortancc of 

wcr. al-Bykhiri. II, S4a; !, It I if* Cf. *lw 
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j dynasty), (Tlvis rule) is opcratinj; even ^vhen the dynastv 
is close to senility. The aspiratlom of ihe niemljers of the 
dynasty are proportionate to {the strength of) their royal 
authority and tlieir superiority over the petiple. These aspi¬ 
rations remain with them until the final destructian of the 
dynasty. 

One may compare the gifts Ihn DM Vazan presented to 
1, 3Si the Qurashite ambassadors, lie gave each of them ten pcundii 
(hit) of gold and silver and ten slaves and maidservants and 
one flask of amlKjrgris. To 'Abd-al-Muttalib, he gave ten 
times as tnuch.^** [hn Dhi Yazan's realm, as it was located 
hi the \ cmen, was under the complete control of the Persians 
at that lime. His (generosity), Itowever, was caused by his 
high-mindedness, wliich stemmed from the royal authoriiy 
that his family, the Tubba’s, had possessed in the ^'emcn, 
and from the superiority they had once exeRised over the 
nations of the two ’Iraqs, India, and the Maghrib. 

Also, when the Sinhajah ( Zirids) in Ifnqiyah presented 
gifts to an emba.ssy sem them by the amirs of the Zanatah. 
they gave them large sums of money and full chests of 
clothes and many fine pack horses. Tliie Hi stun of I bn ar- 
ilaqiq “ contains many stories of this kind. 

TJte way the Barmecides gave allowances and gifts and 
spent their money was the same. Whenever they provided 
tor a needy iiin'son. il meant property, high office, and pros¬ 
perity for that person for ever after. It was not just an 
allowance that was spent in a day or sooner. There exjsi mj- 
merous stories in literature to this effect about (the Barme¬ 
cides). All the (stories) reflect m ihe proper proportion.'! (he 
(power of the) dynastio.'i (to wfiich they relate), 

Wlien Jawhar al-Kiiib as-^aqjahi, tlie general of the 
L boydid(-FatiinHj) army, set oui on his conquest of Egypt 
he was provided by al-Qayrawaii with a thousand loads of 

Cf . (Psetido-]thD HsihiAni, Tfjih^ ppu 

^ ^ Aii to iht extent of Svuib Arabiiui; dDnilmation, Lf,^ however, pp str 
jmil aJjLsve. 

^ Cf. p, 9 [Ji. iDjp iiboA'c, 
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muneyNotIynas:y today would be able rci approach 

Tht^re exifits in the Uatiil w riting of Ahmad b, Mulianimad 
h. 'Abd-al-ljainid a list s>ho\v mg the rcoeiptsi tif the treastiiy 
at Bagtidad from all regions (of the realm) in aUMa'muii's 
day. i copied it from the book of Jirib ad-^diiwlali: ™ 

I’he Sawad (Snuthem :37 dirhum^ 

Mesopotamia) Ditfcrent kinds of revenue: 

14,800,otK> dirhams 


Cf beloi^. 

None t'f The foilowin^ d^^eumefits, down to p. I. are found in C. 
C bjaa n mirk iu the text indioiHng that soun rlling li lo be insertvd tbiTt. 
Pstsiildj inhiTicd sli^s wci'e la^i f-rirnii rht? MRr 

*■ Jirib M-diwldk means sonietJjing Itlte "public puTie/" it wmitd fleem 
to be rkc litle of □ booh. Howe^'eT^ anartii^t mil Utt^mteurenUed Ahmad h, 
M Li^ijcTririimi islfnoM tr to liuve livtid tit. jjjiJ to have bdrtl ki-nm^n Milder the 
niimr nf Jirib fld-diiw1.sili. He 4 book ul'jokea atkI jncoioles entitled 

Tjna!Ad'w 3 TOJ/i. Cf. Ibn an-NaclJm. Ffhriti^ p 153 of die Hugel ed., p. 2ia of 
the editionn Oiro* iS44i/l9a&“:Hi. l"h£ work is jIso quoted by Ihn Abl 
L'^aybi'jih, "tVdu I, lUl, I ES4i:tl}- jw Ihii Klialdun quoted iu 

"nirre ran hf liule ihnibt ihiit Uii» is thr wiiirU referred to Itere. Like Tl>n 
yn rut] Mil's TaJMiroh, If tnav luive contained * Jsrge flection of Intvre^i ntg 
lOjMfS. A NiS appears T<? Ik preserv'etl in Tani, MS. Ar. 3527; cT, GydL^ 
Sup}*Li 5J>y« It Gcn Im." to 3oU< the proLleni. Ibn Klijidijncertakidy 

Eliii nMt quote ilie w'Otk ilir«:tly, hut the ex net soiirce on which he drew cannot 
lie luined. 

The list tbiit follows is well konwn fhnn at nrnnl^er of works, A compre¬ 
hensive study Ilf it was inaiii- by A. von Krwner, huflvrgifS'LhkAtt t/fg Or intit 
(Meniuip iftTJ), I, “WS ff: cf., in pirticMlar* T, Bckted material may 

be fOLind aliso in Ibn IJdmilhnH Tadklttnih, in ihe l opkapusaray MS, Afunet 
Ml, Voh Xlh fcih, iHff fF-i ail part ofCk xliXi wlibrhdpaU wi(h liistory. 
1lif oUteiT Aod vlow-vl Bvaiiable pamllcl to Ibn lOlAhijjn s text is found in 
al^JjJifihivarf, ed. Ih von MSiik (Bibhoihok ar^bischer Hisionkcr 

uiid Geographen, No. \] 

Von Kremer iimved lit?! the liat ilmrstifd diSie from the time ofal-.VU'mun 
but n'fl£x:i?v a tituation that exisicd fM. 7fiS/H.B. The introductory remarks 
accoinpariving the liar in aUJahshiyirf show dial ulthongb it was dnally 
wrineo down umkr aJ^Ma'miio or liter, material gi».^ hack to the ihne of 
ar^Hitatky or Simiewliai eai-ller. 

ITiff vaHsnti foiutJ tti aV-JalishivUn are noted here only so far as They 
cDiKcm Ibn KEiitdLin's text. Additiinml data, ss finmd in some place* in al- 
JalistnyafI, art, us » mle, pot iurJtested. In genml* tll*r few fontnolej appriwli d 
Iv^rc are, of c^uirr^, imt*! meant lo cousllliltc tt ciuiimtniary on the iCKt. 

Cf. also R Levy, Tht htam (Loudon, TSi31 -Ai), L 

and W. SpMkr, !rsin m JntM^itintra%ckfr y^l (Wiestrad* ri, l»3a), |qi. un ff. 

aFm^i nieaiia "catCtfjories of Jlioonle.^" Cf A. Dietnch, 
bisthz Pdffyri aus ikr Humfmr^er SidJU-^ Jifol Unmr^it^Uhbhufktk 
yngeu fOr dit Knnde del MtirgEtilBndci, No. 5Z2,a) (LelpKig, 1907), p. 55 
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QiUpter nv. Section Iff 



Najrslnf clouki; £00 

Sealing day: S-IO pounds 


] I ,fiOO,OQO dirilantS 

Tigris counties 

£0,800,000 dirhams 

HulT^an 

+■>800,000 dirhams 

A!-Ah wax 

£5,000 diriiams ”* 

Sugar: 50,000 pounds 

Pars 

£7,000,000 dirhams 

Rose water: 50,000 hottka 
liiack raUlmt: £0,000 pounds 

Kuinin 

+,200,000 dirhams 

Yemenite garments: 500 

Hates: 20,000 pounds 

Cumin seeds: t,oo0 pounds ’** 

Mukran 

400,000 dirhams 

Western hydh (Sind) sjid 

T) >500,000 dirhams 

WighboiHng Territarifes 

Indian aloe wood: 150 pounds 

Sijiitan 

+,000,CX)0 diriiams “* 

Checkered ** garments: 500 
Sugar-candy: 20,000 pounds 

Khur^^ 

28,tK^,DOO dirhams 

Silver tngOTa: 1,000 

Pack animals; 4,000 


** Von Krtnttfr cenrects lh« figiirB to 'U,000,000, 

^ Al-JdutiiyiH; too. 

“ At'JshitiiyzTl; +,000,000* 

•“Thi MSS hflvF* indeed, the reading that de Slue reail 

id-^'sttMah and eonnected with a bind of silk coUed ol-'otlM. However 
DoRjr. in Journal enalttjw, XIV e (ika&), IM f„ Jircfetrni a|.«B*tfyvBiia*! 
wiiich ippeuri m Riitaq and whidi iwada "variegaKsl by aqtitiwa (UHteheea). 
debated with eye- or Inaengc-ahaped deaigru." The Tut that liie text of 
al-jBhaliiyari dearly baa e/-*u’*iifwnw* 1 » defliMKly la tevor of tJw latter 
re^iin^H 

“ A diNuasion the pOMible meaning of al-fdiitJh, a weparaiipn of 
wgar cuw, wo undertaken tiy P, Schwarz, "Way und Verwatidtea," to 
ZeUfcknJt dtr Z>ralJt'Ara Marf(ta!Anili«hm Gettilsriup, LX XIV 
*»»-»«, Cf. aiio Ibn eLLkbuwwa, Ma'Mim al-yarioi, p, lufl, 

dffS 




Taj Rfvanofs in lAr \ 4 bbdsid Frrwd 


Jurjan 

Cj um ta 

XaharistiTi, nr-ttfljin aJiiJ 
Sihauand *** 


Slaves: 1,000 head 
Gitrnicnts: !i7,ooo 
Myrobalan: S0,000 pauiulf 

1^,000,000 dirhams 
Silk; 1,000 pieces ** 

t ,fi00,000 dirliatns 
Silver ingots: 1,000 

6.300,000 dirhams 
'J'aUariat^ carpets; 600 pieces 
Rttliea: goo 
Garments: 500 
Napkins: 900 
GoHets: 300 »** 


ar-Rflvy I g,000,000 dirfcnns 

Hcney: SO,000 pounds 

Ramadhan 11,8ti0,000 diHtams 

Pomegranate marntalade: 
1,000 pounds ™ 

Honey: ifi.OOO pounds 


The region (lenvcen j!]10,700,000 dirhams 
al-Ba;rah and aUKdrah 

M^whadhan and ar-Ray- +,{XX).ooO dirhams 

yan “* 


'* AJ-JahahiyiW: BuriiJi, 

A iMteul efXiMwand. one must revd with d^Jafubiyirt, as von Krcitter 


already suggestol, OmUajiiffi/. 

“ Al-Jalwhivart; fiOO. 

Ths honey d™ beltings to on entry dealing with Trahan wtikh follows 
but was oaiiiiMi by thn KlmhliVn Fnr it-Uayy. al-JahihiySri has: 
P<imcgrjiiates: tno/iOD 
Peaches (JAumlA): l,uDO ptnittds, 

Al-Jthshiyflrt: masn. 

This is 9 bad Iwt veiy tmderrtindahlc misreading in our )«t. Instead 
of mi bin*, at-Jihdiiyail haa the torrect mJ*ay. The region nfetnd tn it that 
of Milwi-Batnih and M ih-at*Kufah, oltl Muslim ruimes for Nth&wand and 
Dlniwar, Cf. V. MiimrsKy in Eht.v. ‘'Nihiwinid,*' end M. Stitch in j.r 


"Dinawnr/* 

Tf\^ h dsJtiiitfiil. Tharr i» a Hayyin In the di^kt itf Katliar—cf. 
Ibn KliurradAiIbhih* nJ-it'a-Z-maiif/fl, p. It [feit), p. fi (ir.) ^ 
but tht name here may be idctitkal with Of fJw WJie* wlikib 
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Ckirptfr fijj 

Sh^hrazCir 6\cxw)*ooo dirhnunA ™ 

Mosul and environs 


Azcrhaijan 

*ri\e Jazirah und neighbor¬ 
ing Eupbmtes districts 
Kamj *» 

Jilan 


S 4 ,ooo, 0 [X> dirliams 
’WTiite honey: 20 ,fN>o poiuidA 

4,000,00(1 dirham A 
34^000^000 dirhams 

300^000 dlrhanas 

^fiQO.QOO dirhams 
Stives: ijOOO head ^ 

Honey: 19,000 
Falcons: 10 
Robes: 90 


Armenia i ^,000,000 dirhams 

Embroidered carpets: HO 
Variegated doth: 5^) pounds ™ 
Salted Surmdhl fish: 

10,000 paunds 
Herring: ^ io,ooo paufds 
M ules : 900 
Fakyns: 30 

Qinnasrin 400,000 dinars 

Raisins: l,t)00 loads 


appean ai an impnmntdty betongin|t to M iiflbadh^ In Ibn Khurrol^htiib, 
pr tf+4 (leatj, p. There Is also m rir-RaiflkUi near M Asa1iar{h4n [cf. 

Y'^iiCit, al-htiidditf, II, 775) wiitcli, bowci^er, li lianfij meant Iwsre. 

^ Aldsbiliiyiin: "ShaKraaiur and cnviroiw: a-i',000,000/' 

^ Ihii Klialdiin ]^isibly read ai-Karfcti, hut Fior^n Kar^ and MAk^art are 
ttjcint 

Al-Jahshiyan has an fitonej itenip aiity JOO siavea ttod othisr 

pniducts. 

At-lahdijj-arl tias -'fatcEi," which goei Ijeitcr \^ith raqm "'varlEffated 
cloth,"^ Bppanmdy meant lim. 

«*The reading lur ii uncemin, latfAJ, in itself mcjuiuig "flah," ts cer¬ 
tainly correct. M ^ J+ dt" Gopje cotuidiifed ihe ccnrect reading. Cf. 

Bibimiktca G^iigraphartiM Anihicorum (Lciilrti, IrtTM)* IV, Hfltlf. 

ibn Khaldfin read Bomo thing like t^^rwaj^ uthkJt makes one ihiiik of 
turvirj **cttTiiA frait/* Kowever, thttoirect readings 6 b de i^tane suggested, is 
fitrfiA, or tirrikk, annie kUtd of fidLed Rsh, Ch A. Mei, fh> HemiimiKr des 
fdJau, p. 

n± ^ *9*,mo. Al-Jah^iylri gives thff flgiirc of 4^,000 for both 
CJinnisrlit and dw* Awl^im (imrthem Synait bcmJer towns}. He also adds an 
entry ccknceming Einesa. 





Titr fttmiMS ffl thr Ptrtod 


Damascus 

+a0,000 dinars 

Joidam 

dinars 

l^aleatine 

310,00(1 dinars 

Baisirs: 300,000 pounds •** 

Egyp' 

1,920.000 dinars 

Barca ( Barqab) 

1,000,000 dirhams 

Iftiqiyah 

13,000,000 dirltams 

Carpets; ISO 

Yemen 

370,000 dinars,excluding 
gprmctits 

5i]az 

300,000 dinars 
(End of the list) 


Rugarding Spain, reliable historians of (that country) 
have reported that *A.bd-ur-flahitiin an-Nasir ^ left 5,000,- 
000 dinars weigliing altogether 5tW hundreds cigiii, in his 

1 have seen in one of the histories of ar-Raslud that m 
his day the income of the treasury was 7,500 hundred¬ 
weight each year. 

Regarding"* the "Ubayditi(-Fatimi<i) dynasty, I have 
read in the History of Ibn Khallikan. with reference to the 


'** Aixnnl’wig IV d-Jahsht^arl, tbiF anitnjni chui: (nnn lU tht iltstria* of 
Syria locelhcr. 

**> Al-JduhiYM; 670.000. , ^ ^ ... 

w D juliiat "ihuelBbih(Spiiiah) Umavywl who w*s(thE firtttohe) 

ihe rule uf oUiph." 

1“ D addei *'orcold dinar*.' , „ . a * 

u* rrom henr to B. iMJfl, 1. W. tl» « '«* fvuiuj iu BuLiq or A Ii 
,ppor* Unit vai « insertHi iii«t in ..... 

TThn firat aiorjr appear* in rlK tcTts of A and Bln * 
wise wtan the ai^i,y cornmandef al-Ard^l 

mid*) in Egypt wa» hilVea, wUO.tBO.OCio [t) tlinara aDd a» trMtm <if d^m* 
were rtmnil { bi hi* posiseMion}. »* well •* » proportionate emDiutr of fab^. 
SS g^s. p^ou» «on« tor ring^. a.«l pearl*. Tto* is nientto.«d by 
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Chif'trr 111: Seiction 

amiy commander”^ al-Afdxii b. Badr al-Jamali whcj can- 
trolled tlie 'L‘baydid(-F3timid) calijilis in Kgjpt, that wli<m 
al-Afdiil was killed, 6C>0,000 ditiars and 250 irdabbs of 
dirhams were fuund in his treasury, as well as a eoirespotid- 
iiigly large amount of precious stones for rings, pearls, 
fabrics, household goods*"", riding animals, and pack ani¬ 
mals. 

A.<! for the dynasties of our own time, the greatest of tlvcm 
is that of the Turks in Egj’pt. It berartte important in the days 
of the Turkish ruler an-Nisir Mu^mmad b, Qala'un. At 
the beginning of his rule, the two amirs, Baybirs and iwUar, 
had gained pt»wer over him, and Bay bars liud deposed him 
and occupied his throne, with Sallir os liis |3artner. 'Hieti, 
shortly after sn-Na^r regained the rule, he seized (Bay- 
bars') partner Sallar and cleaned out his treasury.^® 1 iiave 
come across the inventory of that treasury and quote from li: 


Tht) Ktudlikan It) hit Hiint.-v ” TIren ihe *mry is repealed, k ipneani atctve. 
on die inKitod alnici. 

In D wc find the Mine vcruoii is ilwvc, hut ni the end, ifter all the tiihtrr 
documenti hive been f|U£>red (below, p. ms, L *i), we find ihe abrupt ln«r- 
tiiin of anottier vernon of tlie »»inc storv, winch rcddc ’'Thert wt« fourd (in 
(he ptisscMion of) al-Aftfal fiOO.OOO.onu [1} dinars, e«) r^fjWls of 
dirhaini, W.rtOO KstrtiK^i* of Iwoode, sojoott pu-meniA of liih, Jo animal 
(lOada) uf boKOa of gold, a tlojcweli.'d golden ink$tand weighing {in 

valticj iS^noodlnara, ifxi naiU tif gold, each weighing (oo diiinrs, iOO boxes 
with roljca, and a very large iitunber flf iitinfei, miili'i, amis, ilavea, rdwiJi 
cowa, other cows dicep, aud iliffhrmt kind* of victuiln ‘ 


W 
0os-6a 


These laitr data are rtenved from Ihfi Klialbkiln. ft'afandt tr 

M lit- sum (l^arii, ). I, tfisj ir. ( He was Aljnfad'b, Mub^nimid, 

ijr tJ!*' ^ ' '* f) Apparrfltlv it w as 

Itm Khaldun, and not winipone else, who later ailijrd a sUp er»fttiinli>i>'a more 
^uniie and complete (lootation from Ihn Kfiillikin. which was inssrirtl in D 
111 the wrong place. Um Khalirkin, tnckknially, derived hii information fnrm 
the Dawit! al-mtrnqali'ia. the Inttoricil w ork tiy 'AU b. al-Aedi ( ti.iL, 
Swftfit,. I, sAs f.y * 

«"m'ni«der" actuiny tielonged lo al-MdaI** father. 
At-Afdi] perished m SIS (i latl. 

’*'■ Or, pasaibly, '’gannenti." 

li, wfll-kiTHwnirvyrta that took pltce in tlie year* 13L>ii-io. 

Ibn TsBhribii^i, ai.A ttjum ta-iJhrfit/t (Ciini, i ssi/ 1 !>sdl, lx 17 f ao If 
quote* ^ertlau,ter* h, this connection. Hie list closest to Ihn Ktalrlfm'; 
w tlMt by al-fl(«all «0S-7,w If«rr- 139 D]; cf. GAL, 11, su, u. a+f. 
Cf. hLbo jl-Kiitulj!, fdu/Jl 375 
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19 pmiTKJi! 

300 largf* pieces 
9 pounds 

I ,lJiO pitjces 
I,-100,000 dlxuLTS 


Ifrilth ^ Matneldt W Mrrinid Sulen 

Yellow hvaeinths and Tubies pimtuis 

Emeralds 

Diamonds and ca<*s-eyes for rings 
Assorted nng*5tones 

Hound pearls, weighing from one milhqdl 
(t W cUrhams} toone dirhiLni 
Coined gold 
A pool full of pirc gold 
Purses fiill of gold, discovered between 
two walU^ It is not bipwn how many 
tliere were. 

Dirhams 
jewelry 

Also, i proptirtionately large amount of fabnea. household 
goods, riding animals, pack animals, (gniinj crops,'** cattle, 
male and female sbves, and estates. 


2,071,000 
4 hundredweight 


i. sue 


Still later, we liave (he Merinid dynasty m Morocco. In 
the’ir treasury, I came across an iitventory in the liiindwTiting 
of the Merinid minister of hnance, Idassun b. al-Bawwdq,’** 
(The inventory states that) the property left by Sultan AbQ 
Sa'id in Ills treasury was over 700 hundred weight of gold 
dinars. He also had other property of a proport ionately large 
amount. His son and successor, Abu l-Hasan, hat! even more 
than that. When he tooh possession ofTleme en,'** he found 

is ripacrllwla* the iicst qinlity Itiyacinih. 

rulfv) iiK)'** yell(3W raiiicr than red, Cf, sl-Birum, at-JamJAirf} af- 

WwjAfrfllvdcrabiMl, tsS*/l93ff-^7), pp. .Hff- , , . 

tw por the "BaJaltbshini hyiriiilhi'’ iiiuimniicd heir, <f. lU-Birani, pp. 

(j-t ff. 

’^Dirhnm** il ihc rending of the imd against tbt 

pliiiiaiblc of the Paris editiTTn. The ftandand of weight in ihe ]Ksd 

trtiJe WHS ihi? A pearl of He wcighlitg nfit mithqdi, 

UntiOidmara In ^\hb^id umea. Aiibilici (fmVity braa^ht lijilf as muL’K. iu^ 
MTb of ordinary quality wfiEghing one mtlAq4t exist rm dinira, Cf. 
UTrunj. pp. 139 C Keedlesa to say. He firit-es af pearU varied gneitly over the 

JtiL-11. Cf. Jilsrj p, SC8.1- eo, botow. D nsudfl htgm “iiimIcs."' 

MfSS. « Biul D nicirlv say “. . . ia fhc hintlwrituig uf the Miidiwr 
of Finarav cf [he f Mt5rai!d^ Suluin Abu Sa’ld," Tlte name Is fuiind in the Pans 
clitian. AbilS*nd reiEpin] frem isio in isai. met AliCil-Hasan from isst to 
IBSl, not tong before Jim KhiiWilit's arrival m r«. 

tn 1S37. 
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III Ktvtiaa 

raorp than soo huntlm!weight of giolil in corns and (gold) 
j ewe In,', ami a correSfiartiiitiKlv Lirge amoimi of other prop¬ 
erty in the treasuries of the SuJtan of (Tlemcen), the 'Abd- 
al-Wddid Abu Tishfin. 

As to tilt' Alninhad (Hafsid) rulers of Ifrhpvah, f lived in 
the time of their *** ninth ruler. Abfi liakr. He hail sci^etl 
Muhamtn'iid b. ul-Hukitti, the onruniarider of his aiiriles. and 
had cleaned him out. He got forty humlrcdweighi tif gold 
dinars anti a bushel of preciau<s stones for rings, as ivell as 
pearls. He itwk an aniourit close to ihat in e-arpets from liis 
houses, and a correspondingly large amount of e,states .md 
other possessions. 

I was in Egypt in die days of a]-Malik a;£-?JJiir AhQ Sa'Tii 
Harcjuti, who liaj seized power from the descendants of 
Qalii'un, when he arrested his rninkter of the interior, the 
amir M a].im£id.“'* and eonfificited his pnipertj. The man 
charged with the confi sea lion ttdhnned me that the amount 
of gold he cleaned out was i .(JOO.tXKi dinars. There was in 
addition a proponionately large amount of fabrics, riding 
atiimals, pack animals, livestock, and C^dn) crops. 

A jK'rson who looks at these (dpta) should bear in 
mind the relative (importance) of the various dynasties. 1 li¬ 
sted jiO)_j^rtJdL^^ ohservahle 

•“ Ibn WtiiWun wm tmrti dunnij Hie eeign %>{ Aim biiltr It » 

rr.tK fofr of Ite vprioufc bat tie 

pcitmblj follijw^ lijcal Itimiian irailmwi m calling liim the nlmlj even if 
l^or ^^'*1 lie fiill., him Hit twtlftli. imd f j : steJ. t. 

rlw temh. I' dc Zzmh^air, -yijnui;l tU ^ ihn,nuh^t pavr VkitioiTt 

obuua* ftnm the mrhtr mrtiiuicnt i;5aiV[d ftmilv retatiims that there wuk) lie 
nnhT^llnrj I T ® Itgitimare rater, Kor ihe TiuijiherniR 

MirtjHJTimad «1-H=i|,in, w:,8 Jhn KhiJUuit'i rnhrr-in.bi»; cf. n, xh ahtive 
removaUf from offire for Ha. of omlt«vit,nK bo 

f V - “^yibunril, jn-.Vi[r«M ed. W. I’ouner in CbjWrv 

\Z TlSiS^d*^ « Smitif Pmhgy, V (5fl8 rTuST. 

ipePVs.rfittK.ul (,kx), 000 rf„„r, ^Md l,<Kiti:tinf. tl.pLms. 
P^rt or Hip mitriey wj* deposited with fbn Klu.[duii. IT. W J, f'tiwhtl in 

tTi«itpp! si r'*" *’*^*''* '■'“''5' '■ 
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H'futlk <ij A!mi^<td md Miimtiidce O^ekh 

parallels in Ills own time. Otherwise, many thuigs that are 
possible wowltl (be ctinsidered impossible by him and) escape 
his attention."* Many excellent men, hearing stories of this 
kind about past dynasties, have not bclievc?d them. This is 
not right. The conduions in the world and in civiUzatioii are 
not (always) the same. He who know'S a low or medium 
(level of civilizaiion) does not know all of them. When we 
t'oii.sidt-rour infemtation about tlic 'Abbasids, the Umayyads, 
and the ’Ubjiydid(^ Katun ids) arul when w'e compare what 
we ktiow to be sound in it with our own obsei^Mtions of the 
less important dynasties (of today), then we find a great 
difl'erence between them. That difference results from differ¬ 
ences in the original strength of (those dynasties) and in the 
cTvilization.s (of their realms), .As we have stated beftire, all 
the monuments a dynasty (leaves behind it) arc propor¬ 
tionate to the original strength (of that dynasty), We are not 
entitled to reject any .such (information) about them. Much 
of it deals with matters that are extremely well know'ti and 
obvious. Pan of it is trad it tonal informarion kno^vn tlirougli 
a contmuous tradition. Part of It is direett information leased 
upon personal obscrvaiioii of architccmral monument & and 
other such things. 

One should think of the various degrees of strength and 
weakness, of bigness atui smallness, in tlie various dynasties 
as they arc known through tradition, and compare that (in¬ 
formation) with the following in If res ting story. In the times 
of the Mcriniil Sultan, Ahu 'inan, a sfutyM from Tangier, by 
name Ibn Bandt'd’,'” came (hack) to the Maghrib. Twenty 


‘“lie, "youf gulk) WDukl be mo rwrrow to pidi up thif5g» thiu are 
pjislblr/* 

Mubwnmsd K lO^-riQ fl3CM^l:377]. Cf G.4L, *1, *56; 

SuppLr n, r lx wmild f tuai \hu Khrtliliati did rwri t>pportunity 

IP Fsecl Hin JSI person. !n diF Atory m ha belli It, dUTereat 

episodes WGre iiombdu-iJ. Iei the frimt/j, lb« ^ttutoh speiiks of celebrationfl 
ttjid diitritnitECin of fiioi>ey ir cimruiviian with the rulet'a return ftwi i journey* 
hut It iM in ctinnection with a faniiur thai lie apcjihd of tlw of iitovitiDiu 
tii^ oiMi the populfliipti** needs for itj( mofithSr tT. f ju f d' {Jut 

ed. & IT. C. Di'frdjnery and H, R. Ssngoiiiem (ad ed.j Purls, isTh-Tii), ill* 
£38 and 378. 
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year,*i before, he had lefi far (he East and joumeved througli 
the countries of the ’(raq, the Yemen, and India. He had 
i'oine to the city of Delhi, the seat of ihe ruler of India, the 
Sultan Muhammad Shah.^’^ [The ruler) esteemed I bn Bai- 
rttali higjily and employeil him a$ Malikite judge in !iU 
domain. He then returned to the Maghrib and made contact 
with the Sultan Abu ‘Inaii. He used to tell about experionces 
he had liad on his travels and abom the remarkable things he 
had seen in the different realms. He spoke mostly about tlie 
ruler of [tidiii. He reported things about him that his listeners 
considered strange. That, for instance, w'hen the ruler of 
India went on a trip, he counted the inhabitants of Ms city, 
men, woment and children, and ordered that ihdr require¬ 
ments for (the next) six months be paid them out of his own 
income. When be returned from his trip and entered (the 
city), it was a festive ™ day. All the people went out into 
the o|>en country and strolled about. In front of (the ruler), 
in the crowd, mangonels were set up on the backs of pack 
animals,’^“ From the mangonels, bags of dirhams and dinars 
were shot out over tlie people, until the ruler entered his 
audience hall. 

Ibn Battutah told other similar stories, and jicople in the 
dynasty (in otheial positions) whispered to each other that 
he must be a liar. During that tlnie, one day [ met the 
Sultan's famous wurir, t Sris b, Wsdrar. 1 talked to him 
about this matter and intimated to him that 1 did not l)clieve 
that man s stories, because people in the dynasty were in 
general inclined to consider him a liar. Whereupon the wuzir 

*** MiitjiRiTTiitl njitfl frum I ti» IsSi, wd it Was durlnf^ liij reijjn 
that Ibii Battii|ali <»-sa in Dellii, Ttie earlier text* add: "lit had Kmiatt wiih 
its ruler &t that time, mid it 1 = the capital, nv-kim a* h A and B, whereas 
Bulaif haa tFflnAntta "and |ie"| was miBiih." TTti* iloea not refer to Mti- 
tixmimil fihati‘j «UGC«tur IM* Shill, hut tirotiabty m the ciiy which Flrut 
Shih bttiit near Delhi, and whidt was called, iml hrbzguh, hut hlr^lhad. 
The tl^emcnt « not tound in D, In C both natui;* aj^ fouiiii In the margin. 

FarjtfiLTit maikbiiJ, anexpresigaritlenvcd frorti Qur'an It.Jos(J05), 
cL above, p. ill In. isn}, and. ftir instaitci;, Ibn at-Jawd, AfimLiciim, Vll, 
tits, I. I rf; also p, ^'<0, below. 

Tlieiie, of cDurae, were elephcLius. 




Ston'is of Dy!l^l5tk ff ^mltk 

Faris said to me; "Be careful not to reject such information 
about the conditions of dynasties, because you liave not seen 
sudi things yourself. You woulrj then be like the son of the 
wazir who grew up in prison. Tlie wazir had been Imprisoned 
by Ills ruler and remained in prison several years. His son 
grew up in prison. When he reached the age of reason, he 
asked his father about the meat which he had been earing, 
(His father) told him that it was mutton, and he asked him 
wliai that was. A^Tten his father described a sheep to him in 
all details, {the son) said, 'Father, you mean, it looks like a 
rat?' His father w'as angiyf with him and said, ‘What has a 
sheep to do with a rat ?' The same happened later about beef 
ajid camel meat. Tlie only animals he had seen m prison were 
rats, and so he believed that all animals were of the same 
species as rats." 

It often happen.^ that people are (incredulou-s) with re¬ 
gard to historical information, just as it also happens that 
iliey are tempted to e-icaggerate certain information, in order 
to be able to report something remarkable. We stated this 
earlier at the beginning of tlie book.*** Therefore, a person 
should look at his sources and rely upon himself. With a 
dear mind and straightforward, natural (common sense) he 
should distinguish between the nature of the possible and the 
impossible. Everything within the sphere of the possible 
should be accepted, and eveiything outside it should be re¬ 
jected. (In using the word '‘jjossible") we do not have in 
mind "[jossihlc" in t he absolute sense of what is intellectually 
possible. covers a very wide range, so tliat it cannot be 
used to determine what is possible in actual fact. What we 
have in mirtd is the possibility inherent in the matter that 
belongs to a given thing. When we study the origin of a 
thing, its genus, (specific) tlifiei‘cnce.“* size, and strength, 
we can draw conclusions as to (the |K>ssihility or nnpnssj- 
bUity) of the Jala (reported in connection with it). U'e ad- 
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judge to be impossible everytliing outside the sphen; of (the 
possible, in this sense). 

■'Say: God, give tiie inure knuwlwlge/' 

I. jso C 1' H ntUr seeks the help <if dtents and foUowers 
against the men y/" his otL'n pettple and grattp 
feeiing. 

It should iMi kiioun that, as we have stated, a ruler 
cdn atlueve power only with the help of his people. 
They are his group and his helpers in Ids enterprise. He uses 
them to light against those who revolt against his tlyTiisty. 
It is they with whom lie hlKs the adminisirativc offices, whom 
he appoints us wazirs and tax coUeclore, 'Hiey help him to 
achieve superiority. They participate in the government. 
They share in all his other important affairs, 

'iThis applies as long as the first stage of a dynasty lasts, 
as we have stated."* With the approach of the second stage, 
the ruler shows himself independent of his people,^ claims 
all the glory for himself, ami puslies his people away from it 
with the psints (of his hands). As a resutt. his own people 
become, in fact, his enemies. In order to prevent them from 
seizing power, and in order to keep them away from par¬ 
ticipation (in power), the ruler needs other frietufs, not of 
his own skin, wtuim he can use against (his own jjeople) ajid 
who will be his friends in their place, *nifise (new friends) 
become closer to Imn tlian anyone else, lliey deserve Liettcr 
than anyone else to be dose to him and to 1^ his followers, 
as well as to be preferred and to be given bigh jwsitions, 
because they are willing to give their lives for him. prevent¬ 
ing hi-s own people from rega’mmg the power tliai had been 
theirs and from occupying with him tite rank to which they 
hud beeti iLStid. 

‘“ Qur’in SO.t 1 + (U3), 

** Cf. Tsqawi^ pft. 1^1 ti G. Surdtin jiihJ L Ikrthcr^ di Jf 

** Cf. pp, ass ibnvff. 

I* Above, jj. 355, using j slightly different [i4nG|iaiiti^[|^ r!nr |e.\! rejiiij: 
cunipirte eon^sj uver hi« people.” 





Prtjfrmnt ej CJienti by the RuJrr 

In this (situation), the ruler cares only for his now fol¬ 
lowers. He siiifrleji them out for preference and many lionors. 
He distribuies amorig them as much (properly) as (he does 
among) most oflihs own people. He confers upon ihein the 
most importafii administrative positions, such as the offices 
of ivazir, general, and tax collector, as welt aa royal titles 
which are his owtj prerogative, and which he does not share 
(even) willi ids own people. ( He does this) because they are 
now his closest friends and most siiuxre advisers. Ihis, then, 
announces the destruction of the dynasty and indicates that 
citronic disease has l>efaUcn it, the result of tlie loss oi the 
group feeling on which the (dynasty's) sviperiority had been 
built. The feelings of the people of the dynasty become dis¬ 
eased US a result of the contempt, in which liiey are held and 
the hostility the ruler (shows 8gain.st them), lliey hate him 
and await tire opivommity of a change in lii^ fortune. I’hc 
great danger inherent in this situation reveres upon the dy¬ 
nasty. There can be no hope it will recover from that illness, 
'Hie (mistakes of the) past grow stronger with each suc¬ 
cessive generation and lead eventually to loss ot the (dy¬ 
nasty's) identity. 

This U exemplified by the Umayyad dymasty. For their 
wars and for administrative purposes, they had recourse to 
the support of Arabs such as 'Amr b. Sa'd b. Ab1 VVaijqSs, 
■Ubaydsllali b. Ziyad b, Abi Sufyan, al-tbjjdj b. Yusuf, 
aUMuhalJab b. Abl §ufrah, RhaUd b. 'Abdallah al-Qasri, 
I bn Huhayrah, Mflsa b. Nusayr, Bilal b. .Abt Burdah h. Abl 
Miisa al-Ash'art, Na^r l>, Sayyar, and other Arab person¬ 
alities. For a while the ‘Abbiisid dynasty, too, used the 
support of Arab personalities. But when the dynasty came to 
claim all the glory lor itself and kept the .Arabs from aspiring 
to administrative positions, the waziriiie fell to non-Arabs 
and followers such the Bamiw-iiles, the Banu Sahl b. 
Nuwbaklu,"^ and. Uter. the Biiyids, and Turkish rlienw such 

^ Fur this tricaniii^p cf. 3:53 and | 7 |, bcluiv, 

^ A refertncp m Ihe is Jirificd in Billnq, A. and ParLl, but not in 

U Of D. (Tbis fTitrtioJjjr ia in tny mkrofUm uf C.) 
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as Bugh;*, Wajif. Utamish, Bakiy^k (Bayaltbak), [bn Tfllun, 
and iheir dcscj^iidaiits. among other non-Arab clients. Tlius, 
the dynasty L-ame to lieking to pcoftle other than those who 
had estahILshed it. 'I he power went to people other than those 
who had first won it. 

This i.s liow Ciod prtxteeds with His sen’ants. 

r, MS E 1S 3 fhe sUautian fiifnti andfnlhuers h dynas- 

ties. 

It should be know'ti that fnlJowers itj a dynasty oecupy 
different positionsi in (the) dynasty dept'ridin’g on svhether 
their close contact with the ruler is of old or of recent date. 
Tlie reason for this Is that the purpose of group feeling, 
which ts defense and aggres.sion, can materialize only with 
die help of a common descent. For, as we have stated lie- 
fure ”» blood relations and other close relatives help each 
Other, while strangers and outsiders do not. Client rektbn- 
ships '« and contacts with .slaves or allies have the same 
eftcct as (common descent), llie conse«[iicnces of (common) 
descent, though natural, still are something iinaginaty.’** 
The real thing to bring about the feeling of cUe contact is 
social tntercourse, friendly assoeiwiinn, long familiarity, and 
the companionship that results from growing up together 
having die same wet nurse, and sharing the other cin:um- 
stances of death and life. If close contact is estahUshed in 
^ch a manner, the re.sult will l>e aRection and co-operation. 
Observation of people shows thU to lie iso. 

Something similar can be observed in connection w ith the 
relation between master and follower. Between tlie two, there 
devekn^ a special closeness of relationship which has the 
same eSect (as common descent) atid strengthens the close 
contact Fveu though there is no (common) descent, the 
iruits ot (common) descent are there. 

VMienever sudi a client relatioiiship exists Iwiweeii a 
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tribe jind its clients Iwfore the tribe has ohtHined royal au- 
diority, I he roots of the relationship are more firmly inter¬ 
twined, the feelings and Ijeliefs involved are more sincere, 
and the relationship itself is more dearly defined, for two 
reasons. 

First; Befitre (people obtain) royd authorityt they are a 
model in their wivs.‘” Only in the rarest cases is a distinction 
made between (common) descent and the dient relationship. 
The position (of clients) is the same as that of close or blood 
relatives. However, if tliey choose followers after tltey have 
obtained royal authority, their royal rank causes them to 
make a disthiction between master anddieiAt, and (another) 
bcTWTcn dose relatives and dtents or followers, 'fhe K)ndi- 
tioiw of leadership ajtd royal authority require tliia in view 
of (existing) distinctions and differences in rank. The situ¬ 
ation (of followers), therefore, is different. They are now 
nil the same level as strangers, "nie dose contact between 
(the ruler and his followers) weakens, and co-operation, 
tlitTefore, bts'omcs less likely, Tliis means that follow'ors 
are now’ less (dose to the ruler) titan they were before (the 
ruler oi>tuined) royal authority. 

Second; Followers from before (the lime the ruler ob¬ 
tained) royal authority had the status of followers long Iwfore 
the dynasty (came w power)It is, thus, no longer clear (to 
contemporaiies) how the dose contact (originally) came 
about. As a rule, it t.s supposed to be a case of (common) 
descent, and in this case the group feeling is atrengtliened. 
On the other hand, (follower relationships formed) after (the 
ruler has obtained) royal authority arc of ret:cnt date and 
equally well known to most people. (The origin of) the dose 
dunaei is dear, anil it is dearly distinguishable from (com¬ 
mon) descent. The group feeling, in the latter case, is weak in 
companion with the group feeling that results from the dient 
rdationship that existed before the dyna.sty (cattle to power). 

f'f. f. fibi've. . - 

'llte texi fimiwl Ln ilie MSS anil I’arU Ji incatibijlcss. liutejid oFirtMir 

OTKMnuat nf4ul, wliii itukij. 'aJiJokJ. 
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A look ai (known) dynasties and other cases <jf f political) 
leadership will shf>w this to be so. I'ollower relationships 
fonned before leadership and royal authority were obtained, 
will be found to shew a stronger and closer comaet Iwrween 
meters and followers. The latter occupy the same position 
with their master as do his children, his brothers, and olhtT 
blood relatives. On the otlier hand, follower relationships 
formed after royiil authority and (political) leadership were 
obtained do not .show the same close entmecrion that exists in 
tile first (group). {Jne may observe this with one's own eye?.. 

At the end of their power, dynasties eventually resort 
to employing strangers and accepting them as followers. 
These people, liowever, do not act|uire any sticli glory as the 
men who hud iKcojne followers of the dmastv before ( it came 
to poiver) were able to build up for themselves. Their (status 
as followers) is too recent in origin. Also, the destruction of 
the dynaMy is im|iending. Therefore, thev ueettpy a very- low 
and humble position. In taking them on as followers and re¬ 
placing hi5 oltl clients and original followers by them, the 
ruler is motivatetl by the fact that (his (dd clients and fol¬ 
lowers) have become overbearing. Tliey show little oliedi- 
ence to him. They look ai liim in the same way as his own 
tribe and relatives do, aose contact existed between him and 
(Item for a very long time. They had grown up together with 
him. had had eoimections with hLs amesioni and older mem- 
bers of Ins fonuly, and were aligned with the great me,, of 
his house (IhiJs, they are familiar with him) and, us a result 
of thetr famiUanty with him), they become proud and over- 
l>ea.mg towards him. This is the reason why the mler comes 
to shun them and u.^ others in their pbce. It !,as Imjci o,ily 
for a sitort time that he ha.s come to care for these others and 
to use them as followers. Therefore, they do not attain posi¬ 
tions of glory, but retain their position as outsiders’” 

I hLs ,s the case with dynasties at their end. .A.h a role 
tlie words "followers" and "clients" are used for the Kr.st' 
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group. Tht^ more recent followers ire calletl "scn'intit*' snil 
“helpers." 

“God is the friend of the iwlievers." 

[ 19 ^ Stflusim fj/", and control mfr, Ike rater (fc;f 
others) may occar in {lynasUes. 

WTien royal authority h firmly establisJied in one par¬ 
ticular family and branch of the tribe .supporting the dynasty, 
and when that fitinily claims all royal authority for itself and 
keejis tltc rest of the tribe away from it, and when the children 
of {that family) succeed to the royal authority m turn, by 
appointment, then it often happens that tlieir xvaiirs and 
entourage gain power over the throne, This oecurs most 
often when a little child or 3 weak member of the family is 
appointed successor by hU father or made ruler by his crea¬ 
tures and servants. It becomes clear that he is unable to 
fulfill the functions of ruler, niereforc, they arc fulfilled by 
his guardian, one of his father's wazirs, someone fimtn his 
entourage, one of his clients, or a inemlier of his tribe. (That 
person) gives the impression that he is guarding the power 
of the (child ruler) for him. Eventually, it becomes clear that 
he ejicreises the control, and he uses the fact as a tool to 
achieve royal authority. He keeps the child away from his 
people. He accustoms him to the pleasures of his life of 
luxury and gives him every f)o.-;sihle opportunity to indulge 
io them. He cattscfi him to forget to look at government 
affairs. Eventually, he gaiivi full control over him. He ac¬ 
customs die (child ruler) to believ'c that the mlers share in 
royal authority consists merely In sitting on the throne, 
shaking hands,*™ being addressed as Sire ((wua/d), and sitting 
with the vvomeit in the seclusion of the harem. All (exercise 
of the) actual executive power, ami the personal handling and 
su()ervlsion of matters that concern the ruler, such as in* 


‘^’Qur'ln S. 6 « (Olh 

In icpal languajic, ilic Arabic term useit refer* to tne gnard 

btti>hl[) or minora and incompetents 

In ccmflrmaiion ol Afl AjTpoiBiiflHeiila 
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spcftion of the anny* financos, and (defense uf) (iie border 
regions, are U'lieved (by ibt rhiltl ruler) Iti lielung to ilie 
wazir. Me defers to him in all these things. EveniuallVt ilie 
wazir definitely adopts the colnrtiig of ilie leader, of the man 
in ctintro!. 'Vile royal authority comes to !«.' his. He reserves 
it lor his fEimily and las diildren after him. 

Such was (he case with the Biiyids ami the Turks, with 
Kdfur al-Ikhshidi and others in the East, and with al- 
MatisCir h. Abl 'Amir la Spain. 

it may happen that a ruler who is secluded and deprived 
of autliority becniiies aware of tiis i^ituation and contrivHtLS to 
escape from it. He thus regains the royal authoritv for his 
tamlly. He stops ihe person who has gained power over it, 
cither by killing him or by merely flcpo.dng him. However, 
this happens very rarely. Once a dynasty leis fallen into the 
hands of w^azirs and clients, it remains in that situation. 
Rarely is it able to escape from it, IxicaLise (such control bv 
others) is mostly the result of living in luxury and of the fact 
tliat the royal prince.^ have grown up immersed in pro.ipcritv. 

. S.W They have forgotten the wnys of jnanliriess and have iHs-onie 
accu.Htuiited to the diameter traits of wet nurses, and thev 
have grown up that way. 'Hiey do not desire leadership. They 
are not used to esercisitig sole fHiwer, the prerngative of 
superiority. All their ambition ref]uirea is the satisfaetton.t of 
pomp and having a great variety of pleasures and luxuries. 
Clients and tbllowers gain sitpcriority w hen die family of the 
ruler is in sole control over its people and claims alt n>yal 
authority for inselfto their exclusion. This is something tiiat 
happens to dynasties of necessity, as we Imve staicxl liefore.'" 

These ans two diseases of dynasties which cannot be 
cured, except in very rare cases, 

(iod gives Mis kingdom (royal authority) to whomever 
lie wants lo give 


in 'k<- yiura or Ulishitliil 
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Injieriar Status oj tht yUn sit Ctrntnd 

1^ 20 J Thntf U'Ao gain fHtxitr tsvfT thf ritlfr ih nstt siutre 
triih him tn tin spitaat title ihut gtm Teitk rpyd/ 
autharity. 

This is l>ecause the first ttipti to achieve royal and gov- 
emmejilal authority at the beginning of the dynasty do so 
vi iih the help of (he group feeling of their people and with 
tlie help of dicir own group feeling which causes their people 
to follow (them) until they and their people have defimtely 
adopted the coloring of royal authority and superiority, (The 
1‘olorijig,) tlien, ctmiinucs to exist, 'LlirougU it, the identity 
and persistence of the dynasty are assured. 

Now, the persati who gains superiority (over the ruler) 
mav have a stiare in the group feeling lliat belongs to tiie 
tribe vyhidi has obtained royal authority or to its clients and 
followers. However, his group tceliiig still is comprised by, 
and subordinate to, the group feeling of the family of the 
ruler. He cannoi (lake on) the coloritig of royal authority, 
nms, in gaining control, he does not plan to appropriate 
royal authority fitr himself o|»enly, but only to appropriate 
its fruits, that is, the exercise of adtninistraitve, executive, 
and all other iMwver.^ He gives the people of the dynasty 
the impression that he merely acts for the ruler and executes 
the latter's decisions from Lidilnd the curtain. He carefully 
refrains from using the attributes, emblems, or titles of royal 
ajnlicm'itv. He avoids ilmm ing any suspicion itpon himself in 
this resjiect, even ihougli he cxctcises full comrol. I'or, in his 
exercise of full coniroU he takes cover behind the airtain the 
ruler and his ancestors liad set up to protect themsth-es front 
their own tribe when the dynasty vaine into being. He dis- 
giikes his exercise of conti'ol under the form of acting as the 
ruler 

hhauld lie Utidenake to adopt (any of the royal preroga¬ 
tives) . the people who represent the group feeling and tribe 
of the ruler wouUl resent it and contri ve to appropriate 

“• Fill' iMdm Jind uaqtf, cf, ptiove, fi,. fn [|if» Kliilitim'* tnirfulucthsi, 

»“ 'uL}ykt{A, C. iinl O' gkahiiutki -'wouW resent Uii nj!S;ii- 

cTrity"?). 
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{ihc royal prerogatives) lor thcmselvei, to Itis exotuaion. He 
has no detinue coloring to (make him appear suited for the 
roynl prerogativ es) or cause ottiers to submti to him and 
oliey him. (Any attempt by him to appropriate die royal 
pixTogalives) would, thus. Instantly precipitate hi.s doom, 
Snmething of tlie son happened to *AixJ-ar-Rahmaii b. 
al-Mansiir b. Abi ’Amir.*"^ He aspired to share the title «f 
caliph with Hishatxi and bis iiuiise, He was not satishod with 
control of the executive power and the resuUitig forms (of 
honor) w'ith which liis lather and brother had been satished. 
He .%mght to be entrusted with the caliphate by Ills callpli. 
Hi sham. The Marw'BTiids (Lljnayyads) and the other Qurash- 
ites were furious to sec him do that.They took the oath of 
allegiance to a eousiii of die t-aiipii HUliani, Muhammad 
{b- Hishdm) b, Abd-ai-Jabbar b. an^Na^ir, and revolted 
against (the party of Ibn AbT 'Amir), That caused the ruin 
of ihe 'Amirid dynasty and tlie destruction of their ealiph 
(Hisham) al^Mu'ayyad. In (al-Mu’ayyad's) place, someone 
else irom among ilie leaders of the dynasty was chosen, (and 
his house rcniinned in |Hiwer) down to die end of the dynasty 
and the dissolution of their patient of royal authority, 

Go<J IS the best heir. 


C*2I ] 77w tnte fharacter and djprent iinds of royal 
anikon'iv. 

t - r « an Institution that is natural to man¬ 

kind. Ue have explained before that luiman Wings caimot 
live and exist except through social organb^tion and c«- 
oiieraticm for the purpose of obtaining their food and (other) 
net^essit^s of life. When they have organized, necessity rc- 
Huiros that they deal with each other and (tJius) satisfy (their) 
needs. Lach one will stretch om his hand for whatever he 
t^dH and (iry simply to) take i t^sj^e inj«^;tiee and ag- 

^ sii->»hur wn, ‘Abd^- 
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gressi\'tnos^ are in the iinimal tiature. The others, in turn, 
will trj to prevent lum from takinf^^ it, inoTi\ated by wrath¬ 
fulness anti spite ajid the strong human reaction when 
(one's own propenj- is rnenueeti). This causes dissetisicm. 
(Dissension) leads to hostiUtics, and hostilities lead to 
trouble and bloodshed und loss of Ufe, which (in turn) lead 
to the destmciioTi of the (human) species. Now, (the human 
species) IS one of the things the Creator has especially (told 
us) to preserve. 

I’eople, thus, cannot iwrsist in a state of anarchy and 
without a ruler who keeps them apart. Therefore, tltey tieed 
a person to restrain them, lie i-s iliclr ruler. As is required 
bv Uuitiaii nature, he must be a forceful ruler, one who (ac¬ 
tually) exercises authority. In this t-oniiection. group feeling 
is absolutely necessary, fhr as we have stated before,™ ag¬ 
gressive and defensive enterprises can succeed only with the 
help of group feeling. As one can see, myal authority of this 
kind is a noble institution, toward which all claims are 
direct«l. and (one) that needs to be defended. Nothing of ihe 
sort can maicrialtze except with the help of group feelings, 

as has been menlionetl before. 

Croup feelings differ. Each group feeling extrci.ses its 
own authority and sutwriurity over die people and family 
adhering to it. Not every group feeling has royal aulhority. 
Royal aiilliurity, in reality, belongs only to those who doniU 
nate subjet ts, collect taxes, send out (military) expeditions, 
protect the frontier regions, and have no one over them who 
is stronger than tluy. This is generally accepted as the real 

meaning of royal authority. 

Tliere are people whose group feeling falls short of ac¬ 
complishing (one or another of these tilings which constitute) 
part of(rcal myal authority), such as protecting the fromier 
regions, or collecting taxes, or .sending out (miliury) ex- 
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fietiitions. Siitii ruyal iitiihoriTj ls lidt'ttivc and mu rnyal 
authririty in the real meaning ol i)ie ter m. TJits waji ifii! cusq 
with many of the Bertier rulers of the Ajt'hbhhJ ilytiaitty in 
al-Qayrawan, and with the non-Arah (IV’rsian) rulers at the 
tieginnirg of the ’Alibashl dyim&ty, 

I hen, tlierc are people whose group feeling is not sirons: 
enou|^ to gain control over all the other group feelings t>r to 
stop everyone, so tliat there exists an authority superior 
to theirs, Their royal authority is also defective, anti not royal 
authority in the real nieiiiiing iif (he term. It is exerciseti, for 
instance, by provincial attiirs and regiorml chieftaitts who are 
all under one dynasty. iliLs situaiiuti is often found in far* 
Hung dynasttes. 1 mem that there are rulers of provincial 
and remote region* who rule their own people but also oliey 
tile central power of the dynasty. Such was ihe relationship 
of theSinhajah with the 'Ubaydid('i- Atimids); of rhe Zaiiatali 
with the (Spanislil L.miiyyad.'i at one time and with rhe 
'L'haydid(-Fatimids) at another; of the non-Arab ( Persian) 
lulors witli the Ahhasids; ol die Berlter amirs and rulers with 
tlie European Christians (in the Maghrib) prior to Islam; 
:md of the nilers of the (old) Persiati suwessor states w ith 
Alexander and his Greeks. 

There arc many Huch (examples), as, c-^^ifTiirintion, 
will be found to Ik- so. God 'V'sercises forceful domination 
over lib servantii.” 

C J harxhitt'xs rs /tarinful tv roytil jw/Aor- 

ily Hfui in most ffises aittsex id lieatrnction. 

[i should tie known that the interest subject.have in 
their ruler is not interest in Ub person and Inxiy. for example, 
in his goml figure, lianiisoiue face, large fratiie, wide knowl* 
edge, good hand writing, or acute tiiind. I'heir interest in him 
lies tti his relation to them. Royal and governmental au¬ 
thority is something relative, a relationship Ijctwwn two 
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ilunps (ruler and sulijects), Giivpnuiient. bt'tames a reality 
w hen (tiierc b? a ruler wlio) rules over subjects and liundles 
their affairs. A ruler is he ^vho has subjects (rij'dvd), ami 
sulijects are jxjrsons uho have a ruler. The quality accruing 
to the ruler fratti the fact of his correlative relation with bia 
subjects Ls called "rulershlp” That is, he rules 

them, and if such rulersiiip and its comomitants are of good 
qualirv, llie purpose of gtivemmetit is most perfectly 
adiieveii. IF such nilersliip Is good and beneficial it will 
serve the interests of the subjects. If it is bad and unfair, it 
will be harmful to them and cause their desiruction- 

Good rulership is wiuivalent to milliners. If the ruler 
uses force and is ready to tnete out punishntent and eager to 
expose the faults of people and to count their .^Ins, (his 
subjects) IxKome fearful and depressed and seek to protect 
rlienviclvcs against him through lies, ruses, and deceit. This 
[jccomes a character trait of theirs. Tlieir mind and character 
Itecome corrupted. They often abandon (the ruler) on the 
battlefield and (fail to support his) defeiijsive cnteiqirisei!. 
Till' decay of (sincere) mteniions causes the decay of (milt- 
ran') protect ion. The sohjecti, often conspire to kill tlio ruler. 
TliLis, tlic dynasty decay.s. and tlie fence (that protects It) lies 
in ruins. If the ruler itjntinue-'i to keep 8 forceful grip on his 
subjects, group feeling will he dcstrtiyed, for reason.'^ stated 
at the begifitVmg.’” The feni'O (which protects the dynasty) 
is tom down, for the dyna-sty has l>et'<)iiie incapable of (mili¬ 
tary) protection. (On the other hand,) if the ruler is mild and 
overlooks the bad sides of his subjects, they will trust him 
and take refuge with him. They (then) hwe him heartily ami 
are willing to die fur liim in battle against his enemies. 
Everything is tlwn in order in the state. 

The concomitants of good rulershlp are being kind to 
one's (subjects) aiiil defemliug them. The true meaning of 
royal avittiurity is rcallr.et! when the ruler tiefeivttv his sub- 

It ftiav Iw noted thsi the sjitiu' wfml is iiscd also ■ tctbfiical renii of 
quire » dlfT^t mwninjj, nsmfi^. ■’(lahii." tT ji- Issaiv, iUove, 
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jetts. To li^ kind anii lictiefimit To\^^}|'d thtm is pari of Ijclng 
mild to tliem and showing an interest in how they are living, 
'I’hese ibings art; importutit for thu riiliu- in gaining thu bvc 
of his STihjccis. 

It should be known that an alert and vcq' shrewd pcrsc5n 
rarely has the liabit of mildness. Mildness is usually found 
in careless and unconcerned persons. The least (of the many 
drawbacks) of alei-tuess (in & ruler) is that [)e imposes tasks 
upon his subjects that are beyond their ability, because he is 
aware of tilings tliey do not [wroeive and, through his genius, 
foresees the outcome of things at the start, (Tlie ruler's 
excessive detnands) may lead to his subjects' ruin. Muham¬ 
mad said: "Follow the pace of the weakest among you." 

The Lawgiver (Muhanmiad), iherefore, made it a amiii- 
tion that the ruler not be too shrewd. Tlie soijrt:c for (this 
statement) is a story about Ziyad b. Abi Sufyin.“* Wlteti 
’Umar deposed him (as governor) of the ’Iraii, he asked 
‘Umar why he Irad Liecn deposed, whether U waj because of 
his inability or his treactiery. ’Umar replied that he had dc- 
[Kised him for neither of those reasons but because he dis¬ 
liked having people become the victim of his .su[!)erior in- 
lelligence, I hi-s is (the source for the statement) that the ruler 
should not Iw too shrewd and clever, as were Ziyad b, Abi 
and \\tnr b. al^As. For such (qtialitics) are acrom- 


>•** Xa fulUfw ilti- wvH^it among you" U the fTOoiumeintiid nrooediirie 
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panied by tyrannical and had mlcrship and by a tendency to 
make the people do things that 11 is not in their nature to 
do. nib will be mentioned at the end of the book,’*^ God 
IS the best mler. 

'Hie conclusion ts that it ts a drawback in a political 
leader to l>c(ioo) clever and shrewd. Cleverness and shrewd¬ 
ness imply that a person tliittks too much, just as stupidity 
tinpIlM that he is too rigid. In the case of uU hujnan qualities, 
the extremes are reprehensible, and ihe middle road is praise¬ 
worthy. This is, for instance, the case witli generosity in 
relation to waste and stingbiess, or with bravery in telatian 
ttj foolhardiness and row'ardico,^® And so it is with all the 
other hiiinan qualities. For this reason, the very clever person 
b sail! to liave tlie. qualities of devils. He is called a "satan" 
or, "a would-be satan/' and the iike. 

“God creates whatever He wishes.” “* 

fiS ] TJif meanitig of mtipJuJte and jmannitt^ 

(f\s explained.) the real meaning of royal authority is 
that it is a f«mi of organization nei‘e,ssary to mankind. ( Koyal 
authoritv) requires superiority and force, which express tint 
wrath fulness and animality {of human nature). The deci¬ 
sions of the ruler will therefore, as a rule, deviate from what 
Li right. Tiicy W'ill be ruinous to the worldly afrnir.s of the 
people under his control, .-lilice, as a rule, he forces dtem to 
cxcouie lib intentions and desires, which it may be beyond 
their ability fio do). This situation w-ill differ according to 
die difference of intentions to be found in different gener¬ 
ations. (Hilt) it is for this reason ilifficuit to be olx^dieiit tn 

Cf The beginning of stctlim US utitl U:inaif, below» 
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{the ruler). Disaljcdience ™ iiijkeA it^eirnurjLiaiibk- ajul leaiiii 
to trouble >md bluadshed. 

Tlicrefore, h is necessary to have reference to orduiiied 
political! norms, which arc accepted t;_v the rnass and to whose 
law's it submits. The Persians and other natioiiSi had such 
norms. The dynasty that does not have a policy based on such 
(norms), cannot fully succeed in establishing tlie supremacy 
of its rule. “This is how God proceeded w'ith those who 
were before.” 

If these norms are ordained by tlie mtclligent and leading 
personalities and (best) minds of the dynasty, the result will 
be a poliricai (instiliitioji) on an htteUertunl (rational) basis. 
It they are ordained by God through a lawgiver w'ho es¬ 
tablishes them as (religious) laws, the result will be a political 
i, 3*3 (institution) on a religious basis, which will lie useful for life 
in both this mid the other world. 

This is be^'ause the purpose of liuman behigs is not only 
their worldly welfare. This entire world is triiliiig and futile. 
]i ends in death and anniliilaiiotii. Cf<»d says; ”Do you think 
that we created you itiflingly ?” The purpose (of human 
beings) is their I’eligion, whidi leads them to liappiness in 
the other world, "‘the path of C?od to whom Iwlotigs that 
which is in heaven and that which is on earth,” ** Tliercfore, 
religious laws liave aj* their purpose to cause (human lieing.s) 
to follow such a course m all their dealings wjtli God and 
their fellow men. This (situation) also applies to royal au¬ 
thority, which is natural in human social organir.ation. (The 
religious laws) guide it along the path of religion, w> that 
everything will be imUer the supervisjon nf the religious hiw. 
AtT^th]ri^ (itone by rcjys,! liuthontyj ih;it is dict+jtetl by force, 
superiorvtyj or the free play of the power of w'rarhfoirvess, U 
tyrmny and injustke mul ennsiderud roprehensilile by (the 
relijjiou^ as it also eonsidered reprehensible by die 
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requirenTcnts of |Kjlitkal \visdom. Likewise, anything (done 
by royal autKority} that is diciattd (merely) by considerations 
of poLlov or jjolitital decisions without super visit jit of the 
relij^iou's law,®*" is also reprehensible, because it is vision 
lacking the divine light. ‘‘He for whom God makes no liglU 
has no light whatever.'*-™ ilie Uwgiver (Muljammad) 
knows betier tbitn the mass itself what is good for diem so 
far as the affairs of the other wtirld, which are concealed frotii 
the mass itself, are concemed, At the Kesmrrection, the ac¬ 
tions of human beings, whether they had to do witli royal 
aiithoritv or anything else, will all come hack to them. 
Muliummad said: "It is your own actions that are brought 
back to V'OU." 

PolititTd laws consider only worldly interests. "They 
know the outward life of this world." (On the other hand,) 
the ituetition the Lawgiver has concerning mankind is their 
welfare in the other world.*"* ■nitrefore, it is necessary, as 
required by tlie religious law, to cause the mass to act in 
accoJ'dance with the religious laws in all their iiffairs touching 
Itoth this world and tlte other world. The authority to do so 
was possessed by the representatives of the religious law, 
the propltets. (Later on, it was [lossessed) by those who took 
their place, the cali|jhs. 

Ihis makes it dear what tJie caliphate means. (To e,xer- 
cise) natural royal authority means to cause the massc.-^ to 
act as ret]Hired by purfiost and desire. (To ejccrt ise) political 
(roval authority) means lo cause the ninsses to act as re¬ 
quired by imeller-nial (Tatiorial) insight into the means of 
fiirthering their worldly interests and avoiiiing anything that 
is harmful (in thui reulNx'l). (.Vjid to exercise) the eniiphate 
iiicaus to cause the masses to act as requirctl by religiouR in- 
sit^ht into their Iniercsts in the other world as well as in this 
world, ( the worldly interests) have Ijearing upon (the iii- 
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teresia in tiio other world), litjtct' aLxordiiig to the lawgiver 
(Mu^mmad), ull worldlv Cividmoiis are to lie considered in 
their relation to their value for the other world- Tims, (the 
caliphate) in realitv substituu-s for the Lawgiver (Muham¬ 
mad), in as mneh as it serves, like him, to prottft the religion 
and to ejcercise (political) leadership nf (he world. 

This should be utiderstooti and lx: kept in mind in the 
following discussion. God is wise and knowing. 


Q 34 ] The diffetenees of Mushm opinion eoncerainjr the 
taws and iamlitiom goitrniag the catiphate}^^ 


We have (just) espEained the real tneaning of the insti¬ 
tution of (the Caliphate). It suhstiiutes fur the Law'giver 
(Muhammad) in as much as it serves, like him, to preserve 
ilie religion and to exercise (iwlitical) leadership of the 
world. (The Institution) is called "the caliph ate "or "the 
imamate." The person in charge of it is emailed "the calipii" 
or "the imam/' 

In later times, he has (also) been called "the sultau,” 
when there were numerous (claimants to the position) or 
when, in view of the distances (separating the different re¬ 
gions) and in disregard of the Conditions governing ijie 
i test i tut ion, people were forced to render the oath of alie- 
giunce to anybody who seiiced power. 

Tlic name itadni is derived from the rom pa risen (of 
the caliph) with the leader (rittfhw) of prayer, since (tiie 
caliph) IS followed and taken as a tnodel lik(^ the prayer 
leader, rherefore (the caliphate) is called the "great imatu- 
aie.'" 

The name caliph [khallfuti) b given to the aitiph, be¬ 
cause he ''represents” (M-l-/) tj,e prophet In isbm. One 
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uses "caliph" alone, or “ealiph of die Messenger of God," 
There is a difTerenre of opinion concerning the use ot "caliph 
of God." Some consider (this expression) permissible as de¬ 
rived front die general "caliphate" (representation of God) 
of alt the descendants of Adam, implied in the verse of the 
Qur'an, "1 am mahitig on earth a caliph," and tile verse, "lie 
made you caliphs on earth." But, in general, it is not 
considered permissible to use (the expression "caliph of 
God"), since the verse quoted has no reference to it (in 
connection ivith the caliphate in the specihe sense of the 
term). AbO Bakr forbade the use (of die expression "caliph 
of God") when be was thus addressed. He said, "1 am not 
the calipli of God, but the caliph (representative, successor) 
of the Messenger of God." runhermore, one can liiive a 
"caliph" (representative, successor) of someone wlio is ab¬ 
sent, but not of someone who is present (as God always is). 

The position of imam is a necessary one. The consensus 
of the men around iMuhnmmad and die men of the second 
generation shows that (the iiiiatnate) is necessary according 
to the religious law. At the death of the Prophet, the men 
around him proceeded to render the oath of allegiance to 
Alifi Bakr and to entrust him with the supervision of their 
affairs. And so it was at all subsequent perioils. In no period 
were the people left in a state of anarchy. This was so by 
general consensus, which proves tliai the position of imani 
is a tiecessary one. 

Some people have expressed the opinion that tlie neces¬ 
sity of the iinamate is indicated by the imcUect (rational 
reiisoiis), and that the consensus which happens to exist 
merely txmfirms the authority of the 1010111501 in this resyaect, 
As diev S3V, wliatmakes (the position of imam) intellectually 
(rationally) nccejisury b the neeii oriiiuiian heingx for sotdal 
organization and the impossibility of their living and existing 
by tliemselves. One of the necessary amseqiieiices of social 
organization is disagreement, liecause of the pressure of 

“Qur’an B.SOffiS); 6,165 (les); i5.39{37). 
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cross-purposes As long as there is no ruler who exercises a 
restraining intluettce, this {disiigreement) leads to trauhle 
which, in turn, may lead to the desiryction and uprooting of 
mankind. Now, the pre.servation of the {hutnai}) species Ia 
one of the necessary Liuentions of the religious law. 

This very idea is the one the plutosnphers had in mini) 
whim they considered prophecy as something {inteliectually) 
necessary for mankind. We *“ have already shown the in¬ 
correctness of (their argumentation}. One of its premises is 
that I he restraining InKucnce comes Ulto being onH' through 
, MS a religious law from God, to which the mass submits as a 
matter of belief and religious creed. 'ITiis premise is not ac¬ 
ceptable. Tite restrain tog intluenre comes into being as the 
result of the impetus of royal authority and the forcefiihiess 
of the mighty, even if there is no religious law. This was the 
case among the Magians and other nations who had no 
scriptures ami had not been reached hy a prophetic mission- 
Or, we might say (against the alleged ratiotiul necessity 
of the caliphate): In order lo remove disagreement. It is 
siilhdent that every indiviiiiuil should know that injustice is 
forbidden him by the authority of the iiiiellcct. Then* their 
claim that the removal of disagreemeni takes place only 
throtigh the existence of the religious law in one case, 
and tile position of the imam in another case, is not coirfct. 
(Disagreement) may (be removed) as well through the 
existence of powerful leaders, or through the people refrain¬ 
ing from disagreement ami mutual injustice, as through the 
position of the imam. Thus, the intellectual jiroof based upon 
that premise does not stand up, Tliis shows that the necessity 
of (the position of imam) is indicated by the religious law, 
that is, by general consensus, as wc liave stated before. 

Some fieople have taken the exceptional position of stat- 
mg that the position of imam is not nccessarv at all, neither 
according to the intellect nor according to the religious law‘. 
Peofile who have held that opinion include the Nlu'ta2ilalt 
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anil i'Crtain Kharijites. among others. 1 hoy 
think that it is nectssary only to observe the religious laws. 
When MiislTtnis agree upon (the practice of) justice and ob¬ 
servance (if the divine laws, no imam is needed, and the 
position of imam is not necessary. Those {w ho so argue) are 
refuted liy the general consensus. The reason why they 
adopted such an opinion was that they (attempted to) escape 
the royal fluihoriiy and its overbearing, domineering, and 
worldly ways, fhey had seen tliat the religious law was full 
of censure and blame for such things and for the people who 
practiced them, and that it encouraged the desire to alxilish 

them. 

It should i>e knowm that the religions law does not censure 
royal authority as such and dues not forbid its exercise. It 
merely censures the evils resulting from it, such as tyrasmy, 
miustice, and pleasure-seeking. Here, no doubt, we have tbr- 
hiddcii evils, lliey are the concomitants of royal authori^. 
(On the other hand,) the religious law praises justice, fair¬ 
ness, the fulfillment of religious duties, and the defense of the 
religion. It states that these things will of necessity find 
their reward (in the other world), Now, all these things are 
auicomitaiit.s of royal authority, too. Thus, censure attaches 
to royal authority only on account of some of its <^ifalities and 
comhtioiis. not other.v. (The religious bw) does not cemure 
royal authority as such, nor does it seek to suppress it en¬ 
tirely, It also censures concupiscence and wrathful ness in 
Tcsmivsible persons, hot it does not want to see either of 
these qualiises relimiulshed aUogeiher, because necessity calls 
ftir their existence. It merely wants to see that proper use i.s 
made of them David and Stdonion possessed royal au¬ 
thority such as no one else ever posw-'.-ised, yet they were 
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divine prophets and belongedf in God's eyeSt among the 
nohleat hiitnan being.s (that evtrr existed} 

Furthermore^ we say to them: 'Fhe (attempt to) dispense 
with royal authority by (assuming) that the msttiutiun (of 
the imamate) is not necessary, does not help you at ail. You 
agree that observance of the religious laws is a necessary 
thing. Now, that is acliicved only through group feeling 
and power» and group feeliiig, by it.s very nature, requires 
(the existence of) royal autlmrUy. Thus, there will be royal 
authority, even if no imam is set up. Now, that is just wdiat 
you (wanted, to) tlispeiise with. 

If it has been established that the institution (of the imam- 
ate) is necessary by general consensus, (it must be added 
that the institution of the imainiue} is a comnnmity duty- “ 
and is left to the discretion of all competent Muslims."** It 
is their obligation to wee to it that (the imamate) is set up. 
and es'CTylxidy has to obey (the imam) in accordance with the 
ver.se of the Qur dn, Obey God. and obey the Nlessenger 
and the people in authority among you/' 

U ^ is not pos.sib!e to apiMvim two men to the position 
(of imam) at the same time. Hcligious scholars generally are 
of this opinion, on the basis uf certain tradiTicuis, Those irudi- 
tions ai-e found in the iiook, "Gn Leadership {mdrab)" in 
the Sti/jtk by Mu.slim,*” They expressly inditate that this 
is so. 


^ Ct |ip, 147 and X-Si. 

'’comnumuy liuly - (is fuliUtisI when «o»i« member 
Ilf ihc Miwlim eMimiunlty comply with ii. in cimirut tt> "iiulivahDil iluncjs" 
I.pr4 ^- tfVJT). siidi ss Tin; dnity prayers, wlikti L'veij rcaimtiiible 
Mustim III UAt curry out. ' 

Cf, Bvinbiiel, pfj. ++7 f The "ttJmjKtcnf" MtisIitio are those hnviiiE 
ainticaty yiid jwwor." as the Arahic term used litre » ixsnaUy 

imdtml in um mmsliifciunv 
*** Qiifiii 

irt the eiirlicr nagea of 

the \tini4Jdtmab. tr appears on an mwitcJ alifiei in B ujd 1* fimiid hi the 
znjrEriii tjf f atirj m uic of Ds 


Cr Moalim. j Ualmtta, t aos/ 1 ««), U. ff.. and cap, s 1 a and 
.W, whm we nr« trtdmona sudi as; -If the oiH, ,if alkfnance has been 
raitlered to two calijiiis, |ijl| otid of (licm.- or Jinotlier sayifiB that the oath 
tif alliiglaiK m tiiliphd ^huuM ht rendered to out at a titne. 
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OThcrs bold that (the prohibition against two imaiOii) ap¬ 
plies only to two imiirns in one locality, or where they would 
be close to each other. When there are great distances and 
the imatn is unable to control the farther region, it Is per- 
Ttiiasible to set tip anoilier imatn there to take care of public 
interests. 

Among tlie famous authorities who are reported to have 
held this opinion is Professor Abu lsha4 al-Isfarayitii,* *^ the 
leading speculative tlieologian- The Imam al-Hariimayn 
plso shetwed himself inclined toward it in his Kitdb al-lrslidd. 
llie opinions of the Spaniards 31x1 Maghribis often in,ike it 
evident that they, too, were incliiicd tow ard h- The numerous 
religious scholars in Spain rendered the outh of allegiance to 
the Umayyads and gave the Umayyad ’Abd-ar-ltahmati an- 
Nasir and his descendants the title of Commander of the 
pidthful* This title is characteristic of the caliphate, as we 
shall niention.®'* Somewhat later, the Ahnohads in the 
Maghrib did the same ihing. 

Some scholars ha\'e rejected (the possibility of more than 
one imam) w ith reference to the general consensus, 'll!is is 
no evident (prtJof), for if tlicre existed a general consensus 
on the point, neither I’rofcssor Abti Ishati nor the Imam al- 
Haramayn would liave opposed it. Iliey knew belter (tlian 
any one else) what the consensus meant. Indeed, the imam 
al-Miizai'i “ and an~Nawawi®^ have Itcen refuted on the 


» tT. a st5(J tf* Ch t, ibwe. 

“ Ahi'i i-Mi’MI ’Atjd-iUMjlik li- 'Alklullilh al-Iuwivm, +i!»^7S. [mas- 
iiWSl. C'f 1, S88 f.; Sitiffil.. t.irn if. Tilt rdenwe is to Kitilh ol-lrjiAJ 

(Cairo, isWiofio). (% ttfi. 

» Tf. m. «J3 ff.. lielow. 

* The MaJikite Mut^inimad b. 'Alt, who ws* twm fa, 4SS llWI] and 

died ill fi.se [J1-11 ] Cf. 1, ««S. , ■ 

" Mubyi-ail-iUn Y»byi I* Htniraf. [t*S3-( 27-J. Cf. G-fL. 1, 

SSHir.: I, CflOff. , 

* If tlic text ii correct atid I uTidftsiand ii cnrrecaTy, Itin lihaldun mean* 

la say Thai al-MdKwT and *n.Sai>jKj al*e wm; indined tn adflisli iwti irasin* 
under oenaui aicanwianijc*. and auv arEttmert ai;^i them did not refer to 
tht alkHwl ifxistunt* uf a pelx-ral consensus In ibis tnsiier, bur hurt nierciy 
Muslim’* traditions to Ro on. nowevur, the test ilmuld possriWy tie corrected 
10 raJJa 'aMi «r rjJJa W <tmdM d-Zmiui, mcaiimp 

that tUr imiini il-Mizari andiui-Na«awiMroted the Imiin sl-^laranttyntMt 
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basis Ilf tht afcre-inemionccJ e\'idtnt sense of the tradnbns 
(in Muslim's ^ahih)^ 

Certain more recent scholars have Dccasionallv argued tn 
favor of (a single imam) with the argument of mutual an- 
tagnttisJti referred to by the dh'inc revelation in the verse* 
"if there were other gods except God in tlie two (heaven and 
earth), they (heaven and eanh) would have lieen de¬ 
stroyed." However, nothing of relevance in this connec¬ 
tion can be deduced from the verse* because its (force as an) 
argument i.s in the field of the mtcliect. God called our at¬ 
tention to (the verse), so that we might have a rational proof 
of the oneness of God in which we are enjoined to believe, 
and so that, as a result, (tins dogma) might lie more firmly 
grounded. (On the other hand,) what w'e want lo find out in 
coiuiectiDR with the imamate is why it is forbidden to set up 
two imams (at the same tinie), snd that is something that 
bt'longs to the field of religious law and religious obligations 
{ratlier than to the field of the imellect), Thus, the (verse of 
the Qur'an quoted) cannoi be used for any deduction (in this 
connection), unless we establish it as lx.'ronging to the field 
of the religious law by the addition of anotiter premise, 
namely, that (quite generally) from an increase in iiumW 
there results corruption, and we are to keep away from any¬ 
thing that may lead to cornjption, Then, (the verse) can be 
used for deductions in tile field of religious taw. And God 
knows better 


(, sw The condilUms governing tlie institution of (the imam¬ 
ate) are four; (l) knowledge, (s) probity, (s) cam|ieteti(e, 
and ( 0 li eedom of the mmlws and ISmbu ftcim any deft-ct thar 
might jud^mf-mt and liCtion* *niere a difrefciKX* of 


wim to ^ hit) wiib nifiTDTiti; to midiikim. 

It* - * ^ Ai^lvTd by finding init tJn: opinicms of 

MazsrI and ^ili-NawjWT m tU}* inaiter from djeir wurlts, bot i kivc tlut bail 
lilt i>pportiLtutj to do so, 

■^Cf. S:+4* GS, anti 1+4. belu«4. 
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fipiniQii concerning a fifth condition, that is, (5) Qurashite 
descent- 

(l) {The necessity of) knowledge as a condition is obvi¬ 
ous. The iniiiiij can cjiecute the divine law's crnly if he know'S 
them- 'iTiose he does not kttow, he cannot properly present. 
(His) knowledge is satisfactory only if he is able to make 
independent decisions. Blind acceptance of tradition is a 
shortcoming, and tlie imamate requires perfection in (all) 
qualities and conditions. 

(ii) Probity {'midlak) “ is required because (the Itnain- 
ate) is 3 religious institution and superviaea iill the other 
bistimtitijis that require (probity). Thus, it i-s all the more 
necessary that (probity) be a condition required of (the 
itnamate). There is no ditiference of opinion as to the fact 
that the (imam’s) probity is millified by the actual commis¬ 
sion of forbidden acts and the Uke^ But there b a tliffcrence 
of opinion on the question of w hether it is nullified by inno¬ 
vations in dogma (made or adopted by the inuim). 

(a) Competence means that (the imam) is willing to 
carry out the purLishnienl.s fixi^ by law' and m go to w'ar. lie 
must understand (w'arfaro) and be able to assume responsi¬ 
bility fur getting the ^jeoplc to go (to war), lie also must 
know aiwut group feeling and the fine points (of diplomacy). 
He must be strortg enough to take core of political duties. 
.Ml of which is to enable him to fulfill his functions of pro¬ 
tecting the religion, leading in the holy wur against the 
enemy, maimambtg the (religious) laws “ and adniimster- 
Ing the (public) interests. 

(l-) Freedom of the senses and limbs ftom defects or 
incapacitations such as insanity, blindness, muteness, or dcat- 
iieas. and from any loss of limbs affecting [the ftnam's) 
ability to art, such as missing bands, feet, or testicles, is a 
condition of the imamiite, because all such defects afleci the 

« Cf. IK i07 w ibfl KJinliiiln's TncroduCTion^ above. 

»»D Has an adtliuon rfiferrmg leaiicrfibip ifi iffulra, wlikh i£ 

alsKi fi3Ui>J in C but iHerc- 
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(imam's} full abiliry to act atui (o fulfill iiis duties. Even in 
the case of a defect that merely disfigure^i the appearance, as, 
for instance, loss of one limb, the condition of freedom from 
defects (remains in force as a condition in the sense that it) 
aints at perfection (in the titsam). 

Litch of freedom of action is connected with loss of litnfi^. 
Sudi a lack may be of two kkids. One is forretJ (inaction) and 
complete inability to act through imprisonniem or the like. 
(Absence of any restriction upon frecdoni of action) is as 
necessary a condition (of the Lmamate) as hecdom from 
bodily defects. The other kind is in a different cattgor)’. 
(This lack of freedom of action implies that) some of (the 
tiiiati) s) men gain power over him, although tio disobedience 
or disagreement may be involved, and keep him in seclusion, 
inien, the problem is shitted to the person who has gained 
power. If he acts in accordance with Islam and justice and 
praiseworthy policies, it is permissible to acknowledge (the 
imam). If not, the Muslims must look for help. (They must 
look to) pet-suos who will restrain him and eliminate the un¬ 
healthy situation crciiied by him, until the caliph'.s power of 
action is re-Gstablished. 

(fl) 1 he condition of Qurashite origin is based u[»on ihc 
general conscij-siis on tius poini that obtained in the men 
artiund Mul.iamtnad on the day of the Saqifah™ t)n that 
day, (he Ansar intended to render the oath of allegiance to 
Sa d It. Ubaiialt, Ihey .said; "One amir from among us, and 
anotlier frtnn amimg you." But itie Qurashttes argued 
against them with Miihaiiitnail s smtenieni, Imams are 
from among the Quraysh." rhey also argued that Mubm- 
mad had exhorted them "to do gmnl to (thost* of the Ansiir) 
who do good, and leave unpunisiicd tliose of them who' do 
evil. Now, (the Qurashitos] said, if the lcader.ship were 


fn h , * nf iIh' Batiu Sa'iilah, in which Abfl DiiJir 'a rlevution 

' ‘^ .Ml'jshaic wa» (IvtiJol. cf. ubn [), 403. r,irSi*d h, ‘Lrhjtlrth. cf, 

A, V. stcT^tn an rTr, 

^ I, lOSit. II. 11 f 

^ T. /iLTaHEKlaJ . IJtiia, 

*” Cf, L 40 |„: ni. laa. 1). u ff,; th,, Huhim, .VfraA, 1007. 
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to be given to (tht Ansar), the latter would not have been 
recommended (to their care as indicated in Muhamrnad's 
statement). The .Ansar bowed to these arguments and re¬ 
tracted their statemeitT (just quoted), '‘Otte amir from among 
us, and another from among you.^* They gave up their in¬ 
tention to render the oatli of aUegumce to Sa*d. It is also 
well established by sound tradition thsr "tins thing (the 
Muslim state) wdU always remain with this Qurashite 
tribe," ™ nierc are many other similar proofs. 

However, the pi>vvcr of the Quraysh weakened. Their 
group feeling vanished in consequence of the life of luxury 
and prosperity they led. anti in consequence of the fact that 
the dynasty expended them all over the earth. (Tiie Qurash- 
ites) thii.'i beeamc Loo weak to fulfill the duties of the cal¬ 
iphate. The non-Arabs gained superiority over them, and 
the executive power fell into their hands, ’i'his caused much 
confusion among thorough scholars (with regard to Qurash- 
itc origin as a condition of the calipiiate), \ hey eventually 
went so far as to deny that Qurashite descent was a condition 
(of the imamate). 't hey liased themselves upon the evident 
sense (of certain statements), such as Muhiiiinnad s state¬ 
ment, ''Lisien and obey, even should otv .Miyssiniaii slave, 
with (a head as black os) a raisin, be your ipvemor." 
This (statement), fiowever, is no valid proof in connection 
with (the problem in question), It is just a hypotlietical para¬ 
ble whicli, in an exaggerated foi'ni, is meant to stress the 
duty of obedietire. 

Tliere^ is also 'Umar's siatemoiit, "If Salim, the client 
of Abu JAudliaytiih. were alive. I would appoint liini/*-ori 
■*, . 1 would nor linvc had any objection against him." 

"* Vf, al-BufehM, li. .is?: p|> lasf. 

™'111 is Miitemcnt rrprtsenis Khnrijiie ilocrritu-. It is fituinminl, U»- 
Mihcr wiili a tn^int raimhicr .if n laUvl siaicnmitM, liy al-Hiniil, 

KdKE (HytfcniliJtii. 131S, IBLU-US}, Jll, 197. Nt.. idUSHt, 

=« Cf. Boniliuu. p 

Acoording ifl the liiffioriarrs. 'Ufiuir is ttipi-iicil to iuivc nutUr ihi* 
AtiUEtacfit nri til? Cf- -■tflira/rj. t, Sj t- 

tf. sl-BlqiUilnf, TitmAW, p Itd, wlitrt tlie Dl^errion t* undcreiw^ to 
refer U> Jiccepting SAJim’s ad vice. ITie Uiojp^pliprs report ttiai SaUm acietl 
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This statcmeni also has nothing ttt dn (with the problctn tit 
qucsitoi]). It is known that the ojiiiiLon of one of the men 
around Muhammad (such as ‘L?mar, in this particular case) 
does not oonstitute a proof. Funhermore, people'.^ clients 
lie long to fhem-"“ Salim'-s group feeling in his capacity as 
client was that of the Qurashites* And it is (group feeling) 
that is important wlieti specilir descent is made a condition 
(of the Inmmate). 'Umar had a high opinion of the caliphate. 
He thought, as he looked at it. that the ttonditiuns governing 
it were (all but) dLsregarded. Thus, he turned to SMim, be¬ 
cause, in his opinioji, the latter abundantly fulBlIed tlie con- 
<iiiioi>s governing the caliphate, induditig his client relation¬ 
ship w hich provided for group feeling, as we shall mention.**^ 
Only, a pure (Qurashite) descent was not there. ('Umar) 
considered it unnecessary, because the importance of descent 
lies solely in group feeling, and (group feeling) may result 
from a diem relationship (such as that of SIlim, as well as 
from common descent). The reason for 'Umar’s (statement) 
was his desire to look after (the best interests of) the Muslims 
and to entrust their government to a man beyond reproach 
who (would not commit aas for whidi he, *Umar,) would be 
held responsible. 

Among those who deny that Qurashitc descent is a condi¬ 
tion (of the imamatc) Ui Judge Abu Bakr al-Baqillam,*** The 
Qurashite group feeling had come to disappear and dis.'udvc 
(in his day), and non-Arab rulers controlled the caliphs, 
llierefbre, W'hen he saw what the condition of the caliphit 
was in his day, he dropped the condition of Qunishlie origin 
(for the imamate), even though it meant agreeing willi tlie 
Kharijites. 


as |Tr*ycr leader in the first djyi of Vlij«|iiii »rini>fi,fnt in Medina, do nnt 
roentuin Ulnar's flatenmnt Cf, al*BukMri. T^'dik, II s. loS; JLyt Sdd. 
Jiiba^al. Ill J. II,t) i.Sajar, U, lo&ff.. No. S049. 

“ Cf. n. to Oi. abuyt^ 

M refers lo the cfiscusslcm thjit followt, of the importiince «f gmufi 
fitcling Ibr the cdlipbate. ^ 
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Scholars in *jeneral, howeA tr. retain Qura^hite descent as i, jje 
a mndition(ortlie imamate)- (Tliey maintain that) the imain- 
ate rightly ijolongs to a ^urasliite* even if He too isealt to 
hainlie the ulTairs of the Muslims. Against them is the fact 
that this uiAolves dropping the i'ondition of competence, 
whidv requires that (the imam must) have the power to dis¬ 
charge his duties. lf{hiJS) strength has gone with the disap¬ 
pearance of group feeling, (his) competence, too, is gone. 

And if the rotidition uf competence he eliminated, that will 
reflect further upon knowledge and religion. (In this case, 
then, all) the candiiimis governing the institution (of the 
imamate) would no longer he considered, and this would be 
contrarj to the general consensus. 

We shall now discuss the wisdom of mahing descent a 
condition of tlic imamare, so that the correct facts underlymg 
all those opinions will be rccognited. We say: 

AU religious laws must have (specific) purptises and 
significant meanings uf their own, on account of w hich they 
were made. If we, now, mvestigate the wistlom uf gurashite 
descent as a condmon (of the imamate) and the purpose 
which the Lawgiver (Muhammad) had in mind, (we shall 
find that) in this coiuieciion he did not only think of the 
blessing tJiat lies Ut direct relutiomhip with the Prophet, as is 
generally (assumed). Such direct re la t kinship exl.sis (in the 
I'a.sc of gurashite dewem), and it is a ble.ssing. However, it 
is known that the religious law has not as its purpose to pro¬ 
vide blessings. Hierefore, if (a specific) dcseent be made a 
condition (of the iinamate), there must be a (public) interest 
which was the purpose lK;hind making it into law. If wc 
proix* into the matter and analyze it. we find liiat the ( public) 
interesi is nothing else liut regard for group feeling. (Group 
feeling) gives protection and helps people to press their 
claims, 't’he existence or(gT<mp feeling) frees the incuinlicnt 
in the posiiion (of imam) from opposition and division. T he 
Muslim fommunity accepts him and Ids family, and he can 
establish friendly terms with them. 

Now . ihe guraysh were the outstanding, original, and 
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superior leaders of the Mudar Their number, rheir group 
feel’uig, and their Jiobility gave them jjower over all the other 
J, 355 Mudar. All other Arabs aoknovvjettged that fact and Itowed 
to their superiority. 1 lad the rule been entrusted fo anylniily 
else, it may be expected that tiieir opposition and refusal to 
submit would have broken the whole thing up. No other 
Mudar tribe would liavc been able to sway ihem from their 
attitude of opposition and to cairy them along against their 
w ill. The comniuniiy would have been broken up. 'Hie whole 
thing would have been tom by dissciision. TTie Lawgiver 
(Muhammad) warned against that. He showed hiiiise^ de¬ 
sirous to have them agree and to remove dissension and 
confusion from among them, for the sake of establishing dose 
contact and group feeling and improved protection, (No dis¬ 
sension or confusion but rather) the opposite (could be ex- 
pecteii to be the case), were the Qumysh to be in power. 
They w^e able, through superior force, to drive people into 
doing what was exp«ct«| of them. There was no fear that 
anybody would oppose tliem. There was no fear of division. 
1 he ^uraysh were able to assume the rcsponsibilitv of dt^ing 
away with tvision) and of preventing people from ( splitting 
up), llierefore, Qurushite descent was made a coiidilion of 
the institution of (the imamate). The gtiraydi represented 
the strongest (available) group feeling, (Qurashiie descent 
of the imam,) it was thus (hoped), W'ould lie more effective 
(than anyihiug else) In (organizing the Muslim conimiiiiity 
and bringing liarmony into it. U'hen QunisliUe airairs were 
well organized, all Mudar atTairs were like wise well or- 
gatiized. Tims, all live other Arabs obeyed them. Nations 
otlier than the Arabs submitted to the law* of the Muslim 
commujuiv. Muslim anities entered ilie most remote coun¬ 
tries, That liappened in the days of the conquests. It remained 
that way later on in liie (Umayyad and 'Ahbasid) dyimtics. 
until the ^wer of tlie caliphate dissolved and the Arab 
group feeling vani.shed. The great number of the yuraysh 
and their superiority over the Mudar subtrihes is kliown to 
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all students of, and experts in, Arab history, biog- 

raphvt ami relevant condWoiis. Ibn Ishaq meritioned this in 
the kiiab as-^shaf, and (so did) other (authors).*** 

Ifit is estoblished that Qurashite (descent) as a condition 
(of the imamaic) was rniended to remove dUsension with the 
help of (Qurashite) group feeling and superiority, and if we 
know that the Lawgiver (Muhammad) does not make special 
laws for any one generation, period, or nation, we also know 
that (Qurashiie descent) falls under (the heading of) com¬ 
petence, llius. we have linked It up with (the condition of 
competence) and have established the over-all purpose of 
(the condition of) Qurashite (descent). which is the existence 
of group feeling. iTierefore, we consider it i (necessary) 
condition for the person in charge of the affairs of the Mus¬ 
lims that he belong to people who possess a strong gioup 
feeling, superior to that of their contemporaries, so that they 
can force the others to follow them and the whole ihmg can 
be united for effective protection, (Such group feeling as a 
rule) does not comprise all areas and regions. Qurashitc 
(group feeling), however, was all-comprchensive, since the 
mission of Islam, which the Quraysh represented, was all- 
comprehensive, and the group feeling of the Arabs, was 
adequate to that mission, 'rherefore, (the Arabs) over¬ 
powered all the other nations. At the present time, however, 
each region has people of Its own who represent the superior 
group feeling (there). 

When one considers what Ood meani the caliphate to he, 
nothing more needs (to be said) about it. (God) made the 
caliph his substitute to liandle die affairs of His servants. He 
is to make them do the tilings that are good for them and 
not do diose that are harmful. He has been directly told so. 
A person who lacks tiic power to do a thing is never told 


NoiniRtlv, tlMr Aolib teit T*/(Jutd nigftMt lit tran8l»tioti 
Old other (lioQk*),'* tvliidt dee* not male miKti sense. Tlie abovu tt^bnon 
i* *Uo itigpeslffl bv C, which vocalics aa-gAjvrtfArf, Cr p. t 
lilt fstiihr's work is iisuiilly rtferred lo tite .WreA (Bmgr»itby of Mubain- 
mvi), bur cf. »titi lu 1015 (w this duptw. belew. 
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directly to do it. The religious lender, Ibn al-Khatih said 
that iiKist religious laws apply to woinen as they do to men. 
liowecvr. women are not ilirectly told tio follow the religious 
laws) by espresa reference to them in the test, but, in (Ibn 
al-Kliatib*a) opinion, they are moludcd only by way of ana¬ 
logical reasoning. That ia because wotnen have no power 
whatever. Men control their (actions), e:xcept in as far as 
the duties of divine worship are concented, W'here everyone 
controla his own (actions). Tlierefore, women are directly 
told (to iiilhll the duiies of divine worship) by express refer¬ 
ence to tlietn in the text, and not (merely) by W'ay of ana¬ 
logical reasoning. 

Furthermore, (the world of) existence attests to (the 
necessity of group feeling for the caliphate). Only he who 
has gained superiority over a tuition or a race is able to 
I. ass handle its affairs. 'I’lie religious law woidd hardly ever make 
a requirement in contradiction to the reqiiiretnema of exist¬ 
ence. 

And God, lie is exalted, know.s better. 


Q 35 J SkVah tenets concerning the (juesUon of thf 
imattmte. 


It should l.^e known that, linguistically, SkTith meamt 
"companions and followers.” in the customary usage of old 
and mudeTTi jurixts and speculative tijcologians, the word is 
used for the followers and descendants of 'All. Tlie tenet on 
w'hich they all agree i.s that the imamaie ta not a general 
(public) interesi to be delegated lo the Muslim nation 
con-stderatfon and appointment of a person to fill it. (To the 
Shi ah,) It is a pdlar and fundarnenial article of tslam. No 
prophet is permitted to neglect it or to delegate (the ajv 
pointment of an imam) to ihe Muslim nation. It is iiicumbciii; 


MubJunmud h. ’LTmiir, w,s nr 3+4 la Boe tl1+H/4?> at Ii4t»yjl0 lo 
Iii09/H}j. He u TfUire generaliv rcfwreJ tn aa Fd(hr-iid-dln nr-Rab CX 
1 , Soefl,; Supfrt., !, pac ff. 

" lt»n KhahlOh speaks here orpm|,Jirt. tn pAneral (whether ore reads 
li-^M as in Hiilsq or l,-n^„uhi as in the AtSS). .|[litn,gh U is Muhajuiiiad who 
IS prmiiinly ^ 
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u[>oii him lt> appoint an imam for the ( Muslims}- TIt-c imain 
cannot ctnnioif sins cithi^r great nr antall- Ah is the one 
whom Mdhammail appointed. The (Shi'ah) transmit texts 
(of tradiriona) in support of (this belief}, which they in- 
terpiet so as to suit their tenets. The authorities on tlte 
Sunnah and tlie transmitters of the religious law do not know 
tltese texts. Most of them are supposititious, or some of their 
transmitters are suspect, or their (true) interpretation b very 
different from the wicked interpretation that (tiie Sh!‘aii) 
give to them. 

According to (the Slii'afr), these texts fail into the two 
categories of express and implied statements.^ .An express 
statement, for instance, is the following statement (by 
Muhammad); '' 'All U master of those whose master 1 
am." -As they say, such a position of master (mentioned 
in the tradition) applies only to 'Ali. 'Dmar thus said to liim: 
"You have become the ma.stcr of all believers, men and 
women,'' 

.Another tradition of this sort h the following statement 
or(Muhimniad); '*Your best judge is ‘AlT." Imamate means 
exclusively the activity of judging in accot'dance with the 
divine laws. ('Die activity of) judging and being a judge is 
( what is) meant by "tlm petiple m authority" whom God re- 
cjuircs us to oIjov in the verse of the Qur’an: "Obey God, and 
obey the Messenger and the people, in autliority among 
you' *' Therefore, 'Ait and no other was arbitrator in the 
question of the imamate on the day of die Saqifah."* 

>* "He is . . ; cf p. ISflp iihov*. 

Ibn HImldiuti fk>LJTni 4U this mattriai m ihr rtflcvaiit dwpEcr iif tne 
hcresioCTniJicrshcmeniimwlufW. p. *!■♦. Cf,, fur lUiiante, lisli-StiuhraiitStit, 
h‘im C’urcton {London. p. 144 T-; tr. 

T. Hii4irbfllcktr [HuTU-, It 18+<T . , 

f or ths fsraowi koitltk nf tJhadif Klsunmi, cf. L Ooldiilwr, 

.hniK&f Sltuitfit 1(<«9-9«). ll, llfl- 

niOur’in , ,, . ^ 

“* t’r p 5*W abo%T Yhp diviiivt mitt Ljf'Ali in thi* [ttiUipris, iTfrnurpp, 
a SlTrah view' (X, fw initaiwe, sl-Ya'ciiihl, Tj’rifci. cd Huuttn.fl ( Leiden. 
iBSSl 11 I IS. wlwo? ‘All liiiiiself iiopp^ the ino^sniEiit in his favor, or ihc 
.u-AVyl/l/* of Atm at-Tnw^^UT, cd. t. al-KavUni, Trail 

£^fiFn { Damaicue, lust)'. 


1, iSf; 
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Another statement of this sort is die followmi^ ststement 
by (Muhammad): "He who tenders the oath of allegiance to 
me upon his life is tny legatee and the man who will be in 
charge of this authority here after me," Only 'AH rendered 
the oath of allegtatice to him (in thii! manner). 

An implied (argument), according to the SliT'ah, is the 
fart that the Prophet sent 'AlT to recite the s£ral al-Bard'aJi ” 
at the festival (in Mecca) when it had (just) betn revealed. 
Ho first sent Abu Bakr with it. Then it was rei'ealed to 
Nluhammad that a man from you>"—or: '*» . . from your 
people “ should transmit it/' nicrefore, he sent 'Alt to 
trarismit it. As they say, tliis proves that 'AH wgs preferred 
(by Muhammad), hurthermorei it is not known that \luham- 
mad ever preferred anyone to *Ali, while lie preferred 
Uaamah b. Zayd “* ami 'Amr b, al-'As »»to both Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar during two different raids. According to (the 
Shi ah), all these things prove that ‘AIT and no one else was 
appointed (by Aluhammad) to the caliphate. HoU'ever, some 
of the statements quoted ar e litik* known, and others require 
an interpretation very diffcrenl from timt which (the Shi'ah) 
give. 

Some (Shiah) hold the opinion that these texts prove 
Iwtli the personal .ippointmcnf of ‘AH and the Fact that tlie 
imamate is transmitted from him to bis sureessors,. I'hey are 
the Imamiyah, Tlioy renounce the two shaxfi/is (Abu Hakr 
stid Umar), bctause they did not give prei'edencc to 'Ali 
and did not render the oatli cif tdlegiance to him, as required 
by the texts quoted. The linamiyah do not take the imamates 
(of Abii Bakr and ’Umar) senously. Bui we do not want to 
IxJther with transmitting the slanderous things said aliout 


Siirjk Cfx thfl |j 0^1 

t^forr the 1-mphct s deaih, jirt-pm-d an cs^iilnn tn 

Lnnir. volumfe^, ;tiE It dul not wnn- „jr. L’f. Itm Haham. Sirah |> Uhm 

c- \ » Dliat a»-sa|ull, in saa. Cf. kn HLeliiin, 

SiraA. p. 0B+; *i.t»barf, I, i«>t, ftiBiiam, 
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(Abft Bakr anii ’Umar) by (JmamTyih) tKtremists. They are 
objectionable in our opinion antJ (iitumM be) in theirs. 

Other (Shl'ah) say that these proofs reciuire the appoint¬ 
ment of 'Ali not in person but as far as (his) qualities are 
concerned- They say that people commit an error wlien they 
do ntn pve the qualities tiieir proper place. Tlicy are tlte 
Zavdiyah. They do not rctrounce the two skiykfis (Abu Bakr i, 
and 'Omar). They do take their imamates seriously, but they 
say tliat ’AlT was superior to tliem. They permit an inferior 
person to be the imam, even though a superior person may 
be alive (at the same time).”* 

The Slii’ah*'’ differ in opinion concerning the succession 
to the caliphate after *Ali. Some have it passed on among the 
descendants of Fatimah in succession, through testamentary 
determination (waff). We shall mention that Liter on. They 
(who believe this) are called the Imamiyah, witli reference to 
their statement that knowledge of ihe imam and the fact of 
his being appointed are an article of the faitli. Tliat is their 
fLiTuiamunt^l icnct. 

OthetTf consider the descendants of Fitiinah the (proper) 
successors to the imamaic, hut through selection (of an 
imam) from among the Sin’ah. The conditions govemmg 
(selection of) tliat imam are that he have hnotvledge, In? 
ascetic, generous, and brave, and that he go out to make 
propaganda for his imamate. Tiiey (who believe thi.s) are the 
Zavdiyah, so named ;ifier the founder of the sect, Zayd b. 
*Ali b, al-Musayri, the grandson of Muhammad. He had a 
dispute with hia brother Niuhammad sI-B^qir concerning the 
condition that the imam has to come out openly. Al-Baqir 
charged him with implying that, in the way Zayd lotjkcd at 
it, their father Zayn-al-’abidln would not be an intam, be¬ 
cause he had not come out openly and had made no prep- 


“ TUs Irnii'nJyah* thiJ othrr land, wwe cf the opinimi iliit ati ra- 
person CiJwld fiut tu' EftiiKi. Cfi \V. tvunow, Cntd ^ tht 
( Bomlwy, IDsa). p +i. <T. aUo bulow, p. wa. 

” t>i the ShTah fleets, ct also. fJTieflT. '/(iw, lit, !M«J f. 
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arBtionK to do so. lie atso accused liim of holiliri|r Mu't^zilali 
tenets «'hidi he had learned from ^VaJ4il U. *Ara‘, WJieii the 
Imamiyah discussed the question of tlie imumates of the two 
shuyls/i'i (Abu Bakr and 'Ufmar) wiiiv Zayd, atid tiuticed that 
he admitted their imamates and did not renounce them, they 
disavowed liim and did not make him one of the imams. On 
account of tliat fact, they are called "Disavowers" (/t^ft(Lih). 

Some (Shi’ah) consider as successors to the imamate^ 
after 'All—or after his two sotis, Mulpmmati's jirrandscitis 
(al-Hasan and al-Husayii), though they disagree in this re¬ 
spect—(sl-Hasan's and al-Iiusayn's) brother. Miihanunad h. 
al-f;tatiafiyuh, and then the latter's cihiSdren, They are the 
Kayaimyah, so named after Kaysan^ a client of 

Htere are many ditterenoes among these sects which we 
have omitted here for the sake of brevity', 

I, There are also (SUi'ali) sects tiiat are calletl "Extremists’* 

(gftuMh). Tliey transgress the bounds of reason and the faith 
of Islam when they speak of the divinity of the imams, 't hey 
either assume that the imam is a human being with divine 
qualities, or they assume iluit he is Goil in liutnai] incarna¬ 
tion. 'llus is a dogma of incaniatioTt that agrees with the 
Christian tenets concerning .fesus. h-Vtl hitiisetf had these 
fShl'ali) who said such ihing.s about him burned to death. 
Mubaiiiraad b. aUlJanafiyah was very angry with ul- 
Mukhiar b, Ahi ‘Ubayd when he leamctl that al-MukJitiSr 
had suggested something along tliese lines coitceming iiim. 
He cursed itnd renounced al-Mukhtar openly. Ja'far 
did the same thing w ith j>eople ahoui vvliom he hud learned 
sotnething of the sort. 

Some (Shrah) mxremm^ say thal i\w ptjrfeotmn the imam 
is by nobody else- When lie dies, bis 

spirit passes over lo another ImiitTit so that this perfertion 
may in him. L his is tlic doctrine of mctC'fnpssThosis. 

Some extrcrnlsTS stop —7“/) ''^itli anc^ of the imams 

ami do not go on, ( ] hey stop wjtli the im;im) whom they con- 
skl<^(Eo lia ve been] itppointcii as the (last one). They (who 
i-'f. C. 1^'afi Ar^fiHuhk ifi £/* f»v, "'Kaj^iipTya,^* 
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l«.*Ueve this) arc the Wai^ifiyjth- Some of them say that the 
(last imam) is alive and did not die, but Is removed from the 
eyes of the |K!t>ple. As a proof for that (theory), they adduce 
the problem of al-Khidr.®'* 

SoiTiL-thinp of that sort has been stated with regard to 
*Ali liimself. tie is said to be in the clouds. The thunder Is 
his voice, and lightning his whip.*™ Something similar has 
also been stated with regard to Mul^mmad h. aUHanafiyah. 
He is said to l>e in the Nlountain of Radwa in the llijai. llie 
poet of (the sect holding tliat belief), Kuihayyir,*^' says: 

Indeed, the Qurasliite imams, 

Tlie champions of the Truth, are four, all alike; 
and Ms three sons. 

Tliey are the grandsons of Mul.iammad, To ihcm, no 
obscurity is attached. 

One grandson is the grandson of faith and piety. 

Another was "removed” through Kerl>ela'. 

And there is a grandson who will not taste death, until 

He shall lead an army prei'eded hy iM* flag. 

“•nhe; word "proTikni, pr<}pi>sniw" is sinrplifled in Bidsii to 

‘'sinry'* For the lefrcnri of al-Khi^r, wh« gained etetnti iitt, tf, 

A. ,1 VVEnsintli h Kf, nr. *‘ai-Klia^)ir/' In cwtiectlofi ^I'hh tJiis pasMBc, cf. 
4U0 I GoltlJsilui *'.stir arahixhe* (Lciilvnii is&.o). It, 

I.4IV. 

*■ Tlwjjw npiniem-s br- tt* flfi alleged seel tailed M.(~Sahiilr«h, sfter 
a certiin ‘.\ Wall 111 li, Salu*. Tor Instafuie. Mli-Siwlirastaiif, A'ifJfi 
pjJ. 13® F; Ir. lTiiail>rQ<jt(er, I, 300, Cf. aijo hetow, 3:i75. 

™ cr G.rfi. 1. ■*»; 1. rh; imd snd -W-t, lieUnv. TJic versei 

Lin: found in |ii» MfuiJ*, wl- H. (Algicrj it Fiii*, 11. I»3 if- 

■(lity are iiiioled not oidy in die hri^iloip^phers bat ilso hy mnny other 
authors Kith wliose works Ibn Klmldfiri was famillsr, sutti al-Mas'udl, 
yiuriij ailii-Jfsiihah, V, laa; Abii f-Kanj al-lyfaiun!, KtM Mil, 

aa ei): (Cwro, ISfS JX, lif.; Ihn 'AhilmbliUy 

I, ®tk3: it, ®s*, the fererences hi the .VfuiAfu^iir of aJ.llaghdadCs 

kV/J/i jf-fiii'ii }>ayn ol-^ntq, W t' K, HUti (Cairo, ttna^}, p. SH. 

Tl 5 e'“EniiKhnirift" nf tlit Pfuphrt niw al-Uasin, sl-liHMyn, awl Mu- 
UamniJid b. li-yaiuifiysh, awitiing tu iKe genenUiy aiKopied interpreuiion. 
However, the lait-niciitioiicd wa* not a gr^ndaon of Midjammad's. It is 
pos*ibk that the vcrti's wnually did not refer ci> lint aUlaniflyih ltu» Ut da 
aliened third itati nf MubHimtisil'* dflitglifer Fipniuh. who died 

very yonitif. aful tlwi tluiv were later Tmusterred to die historical (wrsotwliiy 
of i\m 
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He ia ’‘removed,” und has not been seen among them 
for a Time, 

In RaUwa, having with him honey and water. 

ITie extremist Itiiimlyaji, tn particular the Twelvers, 
hold a similar opinion. They think that the uvelfth of their 
imams, Muhammad b. al-Hisan al-'Askan', to w'hom they 
give the epithet of al-Mahdi, entered the cellar of their house 
in al-Hillah and was "removed” when he was imprisoned 
(there) with his mother. He has retnauied tlierc "re¬ 
moved." He will come forth at the end of time and will 
fill the earth with justice. The Twelver Sht'ah refer in this 
rormection to the tradition found in the collection of at- 
'l irmidht regarding the Mahdl,*** 'llte Twelver Shi'ah are 
still expecting him to this day. Therefore, they call him "tlte 
Ex|«cted One." Each night after the evening prayer, they 
bring a mount and staiul at the entrance to the cellar where 
(the Mahdl is "removed”). They call his nimio and ask him 
to eorne forth openly. They do so until all the stars arc out.*“ 
Theji, they disperse and ix>stpOTie the matter to the following 
night. Ihey have continued that eustotn to this time. 

Some of the Waqifiyali say that the imam who died will 
return to actual life in this world. They adduce as a proof 
(for the (.i^^ssibiltty of tins assumption) the story of the Rexen 
Sleepers, the one about the [lersott who passed by a village, 
and the one about the murdered Israelite who was beateii 
with the bones of the row iliai (hiit people) had iicen ordered 
to slaughter, all of them stories included in the Qur'ln.®* 
T hey further adduce .similar worwlers that oricurred in the 
manner of (prophetical) miracles. Htfwever, it is not right 
to use those things as proof for anything except w'liere they 
properly apply. 


* Cfi [ip. i'l 9 lf.+ 


»Cf. git-Sii E. btW 


_ 

*• Cf. II, Oury III JaiiTTtnt XIV ^ f, 

‘ Cf, i}2rah %& and Qur^iln tf (uBi) amj ^,^7 ff: (4^^ 






Tjie (extremist Shi’^ili) [>oel, aa~Sayyui al-Kiniym,** 
has ihe following verses on this subject! 

When a man’s liead has become gray 
Ami the barlwrs urge him to dye ids hair, 

His cheerfulness is gone and no longer there. 

Arise, O companion, and let us weep for (our lost) 
youth, 

WTiai is gone of it will not return 
To anyone until the Day of the Return, 
l.’mil die day on which people will return 
To their life in this worki before the Reckoning. 

I believe that this is a true belief, 

I do not doubt the Resurrection. 

In fact, God has S[K>kejt alxmt people 

Wlio lived after diey had decomposed and become dust. 


The religious authorities of the Shl’ah have 

thcmsclve.s made it superfluous for us to bother w'lth the 
arguments of the extremists, for they do not refer to them 
and thus mvalidate the use (the extremists) muke of their 
(argumeius). 

The Kaysamyah consider (Muhammad's) son .4bu Ha- 
shim successor to the imamate after Muhammad b, al-l,iana- 
Rvah. Tltey are therefore called the Hishimiyiih. Then, they 
split. Stimc of them transferred the itnamatc after Abu Ha- 
shim to his brother "AIT and then to *Ali s son al-Hasan, 
Others thought ihat when .^bfi llashim died in the land of 
ash-Sliardh “ upon his return from Syria, he appointed ax 
hift heir Muliammad b. 'All b. ‘Abdallah h. ‘Abbas, who. in 
turn, appinicd as bis heir his son Ibraliim who is known a» 
the Imam. Ibralmn appointed as his heir his brother *Abdal- 


»■ TsmiTl b. Mut»amniad,d. 17S or t7» or tBS/W*!, Cf, C»„4X.. 1. 

dS^ I, ISS. 

Cf. p. abtiMir, m\l p. +20* Ssclow. fbii Kdmih ' . 

100, aiitls thJit tiiia T^pon WungJ to ih^ Syria. 
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lah b. al‘Harit 1 iiyah gwi rln? Mimamt: cjf as-Salfah, wlio, 
in turn, appoimwf as his fieir his brother Abti Ji‘far’Abdallah, 
wlio got the surname of at-Mansfir. (The imamiitc) was then 
passed on to hUi children in succession through testamcncarv 
detcrminiitioTi and appoititmem {’aJtif), right down to 

the last of them. Such is the tenet of the Hdshiniiyah who 
support the ’Abbasid dynasty. Among lliem w'ere Abu 
Mu.sUm, Snlayman b, KatMr, Abfl Salimah al-Khallal, and 
other members of the (earlj) *Abb;lsid Shrdi.*** Their right 
to the power 15 ofti^n supported by the arg\jnieot thstt their 
right goeii back to al-'AbhIs. He was aUve ai ihe lime of 
Mtihammad s death, and he had tiie title to bteome 
^ heir ticca use of the group feeling atraching to 
patemiil Linclcs (aU*Abbas being the paternal uncle of Mu- 
hammaii) ^ 

The Zaydiyah coTisider the succession to she imaTnate In 
ilie tight of their view concerning (the itistitution). ('I he 
imam) Ls chosen by competent ***• Muslims and not appiointed 
by testaiuctiiHry detcrjiiitiation frtjjA’), i hey Acknowledge us 
imams, .Alt, his son ui-Husan, (iil-};;tasan's) broilicr aU 
Husayn, (al-yusayn’s) son 'Ali Zjtyn-al-'abiifln, and ('All's) 
son. the head of the Zaydiyah, Zayli h. 'Alt. Zayd came forth 
in al-KGfah and made prop,agaiid*i for tJie imamaic. He was 
killed and liis body exhibited in abKundsah.'** Tlw Zaydiyah 
acknowledge the imamate of (Zayd's) son Yahya. Vs "his 
(fathers) successor, \ ahya went to al^Kliurasiin and wus 
killed in al-jQ^ajan after he hud appointed Muhammad ii. 

Alxiullah b. Idasun !>. al-Has:in, (Mu(iammad's) grandson, 
as his heir. Muhammad is called "the Pure Soul" (an-A'li/> 
itJ-ttrffj-iA). He came forth in the Hijlz and took the surname 
of aUMahdi. Al-Mansfir’s armies went against him. He was 
routed and killed. His brother Ibrahim was appointed his suc- 
cessor. He appeared in al^Ba.srah. With hint was 1sa b. 


" rr abo ‘/twr, Ilf, loo ff, 

«" Cf. H, asu to ihii rliaptcr. shove, 
part ftf al-HiifjQLh, 

«“ Cf, 4l»[> Bill 10, Mnw. and 'Hair, III. 104 f. 


i^8 W. Aj-Kunljuitl 1i El 
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Zayd 1), 'AIL Al-^^ans^J^ himself, or his generals, wcnr 
against him with the amiy. Both Ihrihim and ’IsS were 
muted and killed.”’ Ja'far as-§idiq had told them all that (in 
advance). (His predictiun) was considertjd one of ja'far's acts 
of divine grace.*” 

Other (Zaydis) assumed that the imam after Muhammad 
h. 'Abdallah, the Pure Soul, was Muhammad b. al-Qasim fa. 
'All h. 'Umar,*” 'L'mar being ihc brotlier of Zayd b. 'Ali. 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim came forth in at-TTiliqatt. He was 
captured and brought to al-Mu’tasim, who imprisoned him. 
He died in prison. 

Other ZaydJs say that the imam after Yahya b, Zayd was 
his brother ‘Tsa^ wluo had partkjpated with Ibrahim b. 
'Alidallfth in his fight against al-Mansur. They consider his 
descendants the sutressors to the imamate. The impostor who 
appeared among the Negroes (Zanj during ibeir revolt) con¬ 
sidered liim his ancestor. We shall mention that in connection 
w'ith the history of the Zanj.”'^ 

Other Zuydi-s say that the imam after Muhammad b. 
'.AMallali was hb brother Idris who tied to the Maghrib and 
died there. His son Idris b. Idris scited jiowcr and bid out 
the dty of Fez. Hb descendants succeeded him as rulers in 
the Maghrib, until they were destroyed, a.^ we shull mentiuii 
iti connect urn with Idrtsid historj .*" Thereafter, the Zaydl 
iwwer hecanic disorgstii^ed and remained so. 

The missionary w'tio ruled Tabaristan, al-hlasan b. 
Zayd h, Muhamtiiatl b. Ismu'il b. al-Hasan b. Zayd b. al- 
Hasati, Muhammad’s grandson, as well as his brother, Mu¬ 
hammad h. Zayd, also were Zaydis. Zaydl propaganda was 


Ihrsthtna liill«l at Piktiamri in i-W Itbs] Cf. Aliu t-Karij nl- 
i^niiiGni. (Uairo, i.iiis/ffKfl), pjK anKfid. 

(t. JuwJ ew' f.( twlnw. 

‘f* Antitlii-r *‘t». ‘Ali" appears In \ ami D (ippureutly specilirally inarked 
in U »■ wrm:l) and inC. tn D U is deteied. Ttie event mEmtirmnl hanpeneil m 
Sm ISS'd' Atiu l-fiiTflj al-Iffuliani, Af^J'^fthfyht, (f|J. Sj 7 If- t'f. 

also 'Itwr, 111, *97. 

'Itufi, 111. SOI f- 

O. 'Ibar, IV, la ff. Cf, also abmne, pp. +7 ff- 
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ihen continuL-fi among the Daylam hy the (KusuynidJ an- 
Na^ir al-Utriish. *[ he Daylam aeecpted I.'ilam from him. He 
was al-Haian b. 'All b. al-Haaan b. 'AU b. 'LTmar. the 
brother of Zayd b. 'Alt, ]Iis descendant:^ founded a dytiastv 
in Tabaristin. They made it possible for the Daylam to ob^ 
tain royal authority and control over the caliphs in Baghdad, 
We shall mention this in connection witli the history t)f rlie 
Daylam.”® 

The Imilmiyah considered (the folio wing) as successors 
to the imamate after 'AU aUWist (ilte "I^'gutee") by ap- 
poimmeiit as heirs. 'AU’s son al-l^asan, (al-Ijiasan's) brother 
al-Husayn, (al-yusayn's) son 'Alt Zayn-al-'abidm, ('All's) 
stin Muhammad al-Baqir, and (Muhammad's) son Ja’far a^ 
Sadiq. From there on. they split into two sects. One of them 
considers (Ja‘far's) son IsmS'il as Ja’far's successor to the 
imamate. They recognize IsmU'il as their imam. They are 
called the Isma'iliyah. Tlie other considers (Ja’far's)* son. 
Musa al-Kd^inif as Ja'far's successor to the imamate. ’ITiey 
are the Twelvers, because they stop with the twelfth imam. 
'Iliey say that he remains ‘'removed" utuil tlie end of time, 
as has been mentioned before.*”^ 

The IsmiVTlis say that the imam Isma'il became imam 
because his father Ja'br apjxjinted liim (through nnss) to la? 
his sucxessor. (l.sma*il) died before his father, but aii'ording 
to (the l.tma ilis) the fact that he was determined by bis 
father as Iiis successor means tlwt the imamate should cem- 
ttiiue among liis successors. 'T”his is aiinlogOLLs to the story 
of Moses and Aaron.”* As they say, Isma'Il's successor as 
imam was his son Muhammad, the Concealed One (ti/- 
lie is the first of the liitJden imams. .According 
to the isma’tUs. an imam who has no piiwer goes into hiding. 
Ills mi.ssictnaiies remain in the open, in order to estiildish 
proof (of the hidden ima m's existence) among manhhid. 


^ t'f •{(»!■, Til, ass, 3B(S r. Al-U|i-H.vh liitti in s<H |yi 7 l 
^ Cf, ti. loa, ahme. 
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WTien the imam lias actual power, lie comes out into the open 
and makes hU propaganda openly. As they say, uftci' Mu¬ 
hammad. the Concealed One, the hidden imams were: liia 
son Ja'far at-Musaddt<^, Ja'far’s son Muhammad aUHabih, 
the last of the hidden imams, and Muhammad's son 'L'hay- 
dallah al-Mahdt. Kor Idm, open propaganda was made among 
the Kutaitiah by Abu * *AbdaUih ash-Shi*t, People followed, 
his call, and he brought al-Mahdl out of his conhnemenl in 
Sijihnasah. Al-Mahdi became the ruler of al-Qayrawdn and 
the Maghrib, His descendants and successors ruled over 
Egyrpt, as is well known from their liLstory. 

Tlie Isma'ilis are called "Isma’ilis" with reference to 
their recognition of the imamate of I-sma^il. 'Ilicy are also 
called "liatinis"' ^vith reference to their sfieahing about the 
hUin. that is, ihe hidden, imam. They further are called 
'■heretics," because of the heretical character of tlicir beliefs. 
They have an old atid :j new- jiersuasion, Neo-lsma'ili propa¬ 
ganda was made at the end of the fifth [eleventh) century by 
al-Itasan b. Muhammad as-Sjalibah. He ruled over certain 
fortresses in Syria and the *lraq.=* Ills propaganda persisted 
there until the Turki.sb rulers in Egypt and the I atar ruiers 
in the 'Iraq destroyed it in their respective terriiories. The 
persuasion for which as^bhih made propaganda is men¬ 
tioned m ash-Shahrastani's KitSb £i/-mi7u/ ico-w-aiM *” 

Among recent Siil'ali, the name of imaiiiiyali is often re- 
strirted to the rwolvers. Tliey acknowledge the imam ate of 
Mfis3 al-Kiizim b Ja'far fiecau.se his elder brother, the imam 
Isma n, luid died while their father Ja'far was still alive, 
ja'far then appointed Musa (through aujfs) as imam. The 
imams after Musa were 'Ali ar-Rida, who was appointed by 
al-Ma'mun as his successor (to the caliphate),®* but died 
before aUMa'niun, so that nothing came of it. Hie imams 
after 'Alh tlvCti, were ('All's) son Muhammad at-Taip, 


*“ Tluit m, Ttte noii-Ant' ’Irari, rtf w estmi h r*ii- 

Miihiuitmad l>. ‘Atnl-jl-Kdrriii, d. Srs lliS3|. Cf 1, -laa f.: 

Su/i/’i. 1. 76^ f. t’f. his Kiidh jS-miLil pp. tT.; (ir.] I, 414 IT. 

*Cf. pp. 1-34 f., below. 
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1, jw (Muhanitnad'.s) son ’AH a[-l lildl, (’All'ii) son al-I,Usiu\ al- 
’.Aiilian, and (aUHasan's) son Muhammad^ the Expected 
MahdT, whom we have memionud beforie.**® 

Ttiere are many divergences within each of these Shi’ah 
persuasions. However, the sects meniioned are the most 
prominent ones. For an exhaustive study of Shl’ah sects, one 
should consult the books on religions and sects {al-milal 
Tva-n-ni^I) by Ibii Hazin.* *“ asb-Sliahrastam, and otlters. 
They contain additionai information. 

*'God leads astray whomever He wants to lead astray, 
and He guides wliomever He wants to gutilc/' 

[26^1 The transformnthn of the caliphate into royal 
authority, 

k should be known that royal authnnty is tJie natural 
goal of group feeling. It results from group feeling, not bv 
choice but through (inherent) necessity and the order itf 
existence, as we liave stated licfore.*” All religicuis laws and 
practices and everything that the masses are expected to do 
requires group feeling, Only with tlie help of groutt feeling 
can a claim be successfully pressed, as w'e have stall'd 
before.®* 

Group feeling is necessary to the Muslim communltv- 
Its existence enables (the comriiunity) to fulfill what God 
expects of it. It is said in (the sound tradition of} the i^akik-, 
“God sent no prophet who did not enjoy the protection of his 
people." Still, we find that tlie Lawgiver (Muhammad) 
censured group feeling and urged (us) to reject it am! to 
leave ii alone. He said: "God removed from vou tlie ar- 


^ Cf p. nbove. 

MuUrtiraud, 5Si^i3eIS9»-ic»tJ, l.aast.; I. 
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rogunc-e of ilio pre-lstiunit* iLiugs antt Its pride In anoenStors. 
\'ou are the childreti of Adam, and Adam was made of 
duflt." God saiil: "Most noble among you in God's {eyes} 
is he who fears GikI most.” 

We also find that (the Lawgiver Muhammad) censured 
royal authorit}' and its representatives. He blamed them be¬ 
cause of their enjnymeat of gtmd fortime, tlieir senseless 
waste, and their deviations from the path of God. He rec¬ 
ommended friendship among ail Muslimis and warned against 
discord and dissension. 

It should be known that ta die opinion of the I^aw giver 
(Muhajumad), all of this worhl is a %'ehtrle for (transport to) 
the other world. He who loses the vehicle can go now here. 
When the Lawgiver ( Muhammad) forbids or censures certain 
human activities or urges their omission, lie does not want 
them, to be neglected aiiogethcr. Nor ttoes he want them to 
Ijc completely eradicated, or the powers froni which they 
result to remain altogcdier unused. He wants those powers 
to be employed as much as possible for the right aims.**® 
Every intention should tlius eventually become the right one 
and the direction (of all human activities) one and the same. 
It was in tills sense that Muliammad said: "He who eml^ 
grates to God and His Messenger emigrates to God and 
His Messenger, but be who emigrates to gain worldly goods 
or to marry a woman cmigratin to where he emigrates." “ 

Tlie lawgiver (Mutiaimnad) did not censure wrathful- 
nejjS *** in the intention of eradicating it as a human quality. 
If the power of wrathfulness were no longer to exist in 
(man), he would lose the ability to help the truth become 
victorious. There would no longer Ije holy war or glorifica¬ 
tion of the word of God. Muliaminad censured the wrath- 
fulness tlut is in the .service of Satan and reprehensible pur- 


»« cr CnaroriiMtt, I, 7fr, L 5s. wM II, 1 . ««. 
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poses,** but the wmhfulness tliiit is one in God unii iri the 
ser\ice of God, ilesewes praise, Such (pmjspworihy) wmtb- 
fulness was one of the qualities of Mul,iammad. 

Likewise, when (the Law^^iver Muhatnmud) censures the 
desires, he does not want them to be abolished altogether, 
for a complete abolittoti of concupiscence in a person would 
make him defective and inferior, lie wants the desires to he 
used for permissible purposes to serve tiie publir interests, so 
that man becomes an active servant of God who willingly 
obeys ilie disdrte commands. 

Likewise, when the religious law censures group feeling 
and says: "Neither your blood relatives nor your children 
will be of use to you (on the Day of KtsiuTectton)." ** (such 
a statement) is directed against a group feeling that is used 
for worthless purjioses, as was tlie tsase in pre-lslamic times, 
It is also directed against a group feeling that makes a person 
proud and superior. For an intelligeiit person to take such 
an attitude is cottsldered a gratuitous action, which is of no 
use for the other world, the world of eternity. On the other 
lumd, a group feeling that is working for the truth and for 
fulhllmeiii of the div'ine commands is something desirable. 
If it were j^oc, religious laws would no longer be, because 
they materialise only through group feeling, as we have 
stated l>efore.*” 

Likewise, when the Lawgiver (Muhammad] censures 
royal authority, he does not censure it for gaining sufreriority 
through truth, for forcing the great mass to accept the faithi 
itor for looking after the (public) interests. He censures rt^yal 
authority for achieving superiority through worthless means 
and for employing human beings for indulgence in (selfish) 
purposes and desires, as we have stated. If royal authority 
would sincerely exercise its surjcriority over men for the 
sake ol God and so as to cause tliose men to worsliip God 


* .aas: O ,h., i, i* ^p^hor- 
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and to wage war against His enemies, there would not be 
anything repretierisibie in it. Solomon saidi "0 niy Loni , . . 
give me royal authurity, such as will not fit anyone after 
me/* He was sure of himself, {He knew) that, as prophet 
and king, he would have nothing to do with anything worth¬ 
less.®" 

Wlien 'Umar b. al-Khattab w'Ciit to Syria and was met by 
Mu'awiyah in full royal splendor as exhibited bolb in tlie 
number "(of Mu’awiyah's retinue) and his eciitipnicnt, he dis¬ 
approved of it and said: "Are these royal Persian manners 
(li 5 raToljraA), O Mu'awiyah?’* Mu'awiyah replied: ”0 Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, I am in a border regicm facing the 
enemy. It is necessary for us to vie w'ith (the enemy) in 
military equipment.'* 'Umar was ailcni and did not consider 
Mu'awiyah to be wrong.*** He had used an argument that 
was in agreement with the intentions of the truth and of 
l.slam. If the uitention (implied in ’Umar's remark) had been 
to eradicate royal autliority as such, ‘Umar would not have 
Iwen silenced by the answ-er witii w-hich Mu’Awiyah (ex¬ 
cused) his assumption of royal Persian manners. He would 
have insisted tliat Mu'awiyah give them up altogether. 
'Umar meiuit by "royal Persian marmors" the attitude of the 
Persian rulers, w'hich consisted in dobvg worthless things, 
constantly practicing oppression, and neglecting God. Mu- 
Mwiyah replied that he was not interested in royal Persian 
maimers as such, or in the worthlessnes-f connected with 
them, hut his intention was to serve God, Therefore, 
(’Umar) was silent. 

The same applies to the attitude of the men around Mu¬ 
hammad towards abolishing royal autiiority and its condi¬ 
tions, and forgetting its customs. (The men around Mu- 
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hammad) were wary of tlie aciniixturc of wonhtess thin^ 
that might be found in {roval CLiatomsj, 

When tlie Messenger of God was about lo die, he ap¬ 
pointed Abu Bakr as his representative ro { lead the) prayers, 
since (praying) was the most important religious ariivity. 
People were, thus, content to accept (Abij Bakr) as caliph, 
that is, as the person who causes the great mass to art ac¬ 
cording to the religious laws. No mention was made of roval 
authority, because royal authority was suspeetcii of being 
worthless, and because at that time it was the prerogative of 
unbelievers and enemies of Islam. Abu Bakr discharged the 
duties of his office in a manner pleasing to God, following the 
Suntiah of his master (h'luhaminad). He foughi against 
apostates until nil tlie Arabs were united in Islam. He then 
appointed 'Umar his successor. 'Umar followed Abii Bakr's 
example and fought against (foreign) nations. ! le defeated 
them and permitted the Arabs to appropriate the W'orldty 
possessions of (those nations) and tlieir royal authority, and 
the Arabs did that. 

(The caliphate), then, went to 'Uthman b. ‘Affan and 
’All. All (these caliphs) renounced roj'al authority and kept 
apart from its ways. 'Ihcy were strengthened in this attitude 
by the low standard of living in [slam and the desert outlook 
of tile Arabs, "I he world and its luxuries were more alien to 
them than to any other nation, on account of their religion, 
which inspired asceticism where the good tilings of life were 
concerned, and on account of the desert outlook and habhat 
and the rude, severe life to wliidi they were accustomed. No 
nation was mure used to a life of hunger than the Mudar. 
In tlie Hjjaz, the Mudar inhabited a country witliout agri¬ 
cultural or animal products. Tliey were kepi’from the fertile 
plams, rich in grain, because the latter were ttm far away and 
were monopolized by the Rabi’ah and ^'cmenites who (‘on- 
trolled theiii.*^ They liad no envy of f!m abundance of (those 
regions). They often ate scorpions and heetles. They were 

*• Cr sue and sss. nbwe, 
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pmutl iQ eat that w, c^uncl hiiir grciund iVLtli :4tunes, 

minted with blood, and then cooked. The Quraysh were in a 
similar situation with regard to food and housing. 

Finally, the group feeling of the Arabs was con.tolidated 
in Islam through the prophet^ of Muhammad with which 
God honored them, Tliey then advanced against the Persians 
aiul Byzantines, and they looked for die land that God had 
trutlifuilly promised and destined to them. They took away 
the royal authority of [ the Persians and the Byzantines) and 
confiscated their worldly possessions, Tliey amassed enor¬ 
mous fortunes. It went so far that one horseman obtainetl, 
as Ills share in one of the raids, about 30 ,000 gold pieces. 
The amounts they got were enormous. Still, they kepi to 
their rude way of life, 'Umar used to patch his (sole) garment 
with iiieces of leather.™ 'All used to say; "Gold and silver! 
Go and lure others, not me!" Abfl MusH refrained from 
eating chicken, becau,se chicken.^ were very rare among the 
Arabs of that time and not (generally) knowTi to them. 
Sieves were altogether uon-^xistent among (the Arabs), and 
they ate wheat (kernels) with the hrati.^ Yet, the gains 
they made were greater than any ever made by other human 
beings. 

AUMas'fidT"* says: "In the days of 'Utlitnan, the men 
around Muhammad acquired estates and money. On tiie day 
'Uthman was killed, 150,000 dinars and l,iXH>,a)0 dirhams 
were in the hands of his treasurer. The value of his estates 
in WatlT l-Qiini and Hunayn and ijrher places was 200,000 
dinars. He also left many camels and horses 'Fhe eighth part 


Cf. al-MasyirK, Mury iidk-<lktthtih. IV, Fy.t; Ihn KaThrr, BifidyttM, VI t, 
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of the estate of a z-Zubav rafter his death amounted to ;>0,ix>0 

p ■ 

dinarSi Jie also left 1,(KX) horsefi attd female Her^'uiUA. 
Jalhah's income from the 'Iraq wus I,0(Ki dinars a tlav, and 
his income from the region of aMh-Sharah ™ was more titan 
that. The stable of 'Abti-ar-Kahman h. 'A wf coiuained 1 ,OiW 
horses, lie also liati 1.000 caiotds and 1(1,000 sheep. f>rie- 
foorth of hb estate after his deatii amounted to &4/X)0. 
Zayd b. Thabii kit silver and gold that was broken into 
pieces with pickaxes, in ackiition to the (oilier] property and 
estates that he lelt, in the value of I00,0CK> dinars. A?.- 
Zubayr imill hinisidf a residem'e in al-liasrah and other 
residences in Egypt and al-Kijfah and Alexandria. Talhah 
built one in al-KLif.di arui lirnl hts residence in Medina im¬ 
proved. He used plaster, bricks, and teahwood, Sa’d b, Abl 
Waqqag built hiliiself a residence in al-'Aqiq, (a siilmrb tif 
hiedina). He made it high and spacious, and had balustrades 
put on lop of ii. AkMiqdud **** huilt iiis residence in Medina 
and had it plastered inside and out. Ya’iy b. Munyah™ left 
.TO,OtKt dimr.s and estates and Diher things ihe value of 
which amounted to -!!00,0(X> dirlianis,” Ijul of tlie quotation 
from al-Mas'iidi. 

Such were the gains jwcipk made, llicir religion did not 
blame them for (amassing so mudi), because, as Ixioty. it 
was lawful property. They did not employ their prnjM-Tty 
wastefully liut in a planned way in (all) tlidr conditions, 
as we have stated. Amassing worldly pro]>erty is reprehen¬ 
sible, but it did not rcHect upon them, because blame aftrttdies 
only to W'Bste and lack of planning, as we have indlcatcii. 
Since their expenditures followed a plan and served tlm trutli 
and its ways, the amassing (of so much property) helped 


"* rf pp. 1 S3 4nd ««>. iitKwe. 
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tliem alonjEr on ihe path of truth and serx'ed the purpose of 
aitiimiiig the other world. 

Soon, the desert attitude of the Arabs atwl their low 
standard of living approuthed its end- The nature of royal 
authonty—which is the necessary conse<iuL-n«; of group 
feeling "as we have stated '“—showed itself, and with it. 
there came (the use of) superiority and force. Royal au¬ 
thority, as (the early Muslims) saw it, belonged in the same 
category as luxury and amassed propem. (Still,) they ilid 
not apply their superiority to w'orthless tJtings, and lliey did 
not abaiulon the mtentions of the religion or the ways of 
truth. 

When trouble arose between 'Al! and Mu'awiyah as a 
necessary consequence of gi*oup feeling, they were guided in 
(thedr dissensions) by the truth and by independent judgment. 
They did not fight for any worldly purpose or over prefer¬ 
ences of no value, or for reasons of personal eiunity. This 
might be suspected, and heretics might lihe to think so. 
However, what caused their difference was their uidependL-nt 
judgment as to where ihe truth lay- h was on this matter 
that each side opposed the point of view of the oilier. It was 
for this that they fought. Even though 'Ail was in tlie right, 
Mu'awiyah's intentions were not had ones, He w'lmted the 
truth, but he missed (it). Each was right in so flir as his in¬ 
tentions were concerned. Now, the nature of royal authority 
requires that one person claim all the glory for liiitisclf and 
appropriate it to himself. It was not for Mu'iwiyah to deny 
(the natural requirement of royal authority) to himself and 
his people, (Royal authority) was a tiatur^ tiling that group 
feeling, by its very nature, brought in its train. Even the 
L'mavvads and those of their followers who were not iifier 
the tmtlt like Mu’awiyah felt that,’’® They banded together 
around liiin ami were willing to die fop him. Had Mu’awiyah 
tried to lead theim on another course of action, had he opposed 
them and not claimed all the power for (himself and them), 
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it would Kavfi meani the dissoluiion of die w hate diinif that 
lie IwU consol i dll ted. Il waji more imiwrunt to him to keep 
it toitether than lo Imther aliout (a course of action) that 
could not entail mudi criticisTn. 

'Uinar b. ’Abd-fll-'Azia used to say when (ever) he saw 
aUQasim b- Muliairmiud b* Al>i Uakr; "If I had anything 
to say about it, [ would appoint him caliph.*' Had he (really) 
warned lo appoint him as his successor, he could have done 
It, hut he was afraid of the Umayyads who held the executive 
authority, for reasons mentioned by us. He was not able to 
take the. power away from them, because to do so would 
have caused a split. All this w'as the consequence of the 
tendenGies inherent in royal authority, as the necessary conse¬ 
quence of group feeling. 

When royal authority is obtained and w'c assume that one 
[ler.son haa it ail for himself^ no objection an lx? raised if he 
uses it for the various ways and asjjocts of tlie truth. Solomon 
and his father David had the royal authority of tlic Israelites 
for themselves, as the nature of royal authorUv requires, and 
it is Well know'n how great a share in prnphenv and truth 
they pos.sessed.^^* 

]..ikewi5e, Mii*3wK^h appointed Yaald as his successor, 
becau.te he was afraid of the tiissolulion of the whole thing, 
in as much as the Umayvads did not like to see the fH:jwLr 
handed over to any outsider. Had Mu'awiyah appointed any¬ 
one else his successor, the Umayyads "would have been 
apinat him. Moreover, they had a good opiiwwi of { VazJd). 
No one could ha ve doul.it.<i in this respect, or suspeci ifiat it 
was different with Mu iwiyah.*** He svould not have been the 
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mail to appoint Yaztd his successor, had he believed him to lie 
(really) so wicked. Such an asaumjit'iion must be absolutely 
excluded in Mu'itwiyah's case. 

nie same applies to Manvdn b. aUHakam and his son(s). 

Even though they were kings, tlieir royal ways were not 
those of worthless men and oppressors. ITiey complied with 
the intentions of the midi with ail tlieir energy, except wlien i, sts 
net^essity caused them to do something (that was wortltleiSs). 

Such (it necessity exLsted) when there was fear that the whole 
thing might face dissolution. (To avoid that) was more im¬ 
portant to them than any (other) intention. That tliis was 
(their attitude) i.s attested by the fact that they followed and 
imitated (the early Muslims)* It is further attested by the 
mformation that the ancients had aliout their conditions. 

Malik used the precedent of *Abd-al-Malik (b. Mar win) as 
argument in the Mutealta'}** Msrwan belonged to the first 
class of (be men of the second generation, and his excellenct; 
is weil known,"* Tlie sons of'Abd-al-Malik, then, came into 
power one after the other. Their outstanding rtligiou.s atti¬ 
tude Is well known. H mar b. 'Abd-al-'Aziz reigned in tw- 
tween them. He eagerly and relentlessly aspired to (follow) 
the ways of the first four caliphs and the men around Mu¬ 
hammad, 

Then came the later Umayyads. As far as their worldly 
purposes and intentions were coucejTiGd, tliey acted as tlie 
nature of royal authority required. They forgot the deliberate 
planning and the reliance upon the truth that had guided the 
activities of their predecessors. Tliis caused the people to 
censure their actions and to accept the ‘Abbasid projiagandu 
in the place of (the Uma 3 ryads'). 'hhus, the 'Abbdsids 
took over die government. 'I'he probity of the '.MibaskJs 
was outstanding, dliey used tlieir royal autiiority to further, 
as far us possilile, the difFerent aspects and ways of the truth. 

(The early *Altbasids,) eventually, were succeeded by th e 

Cf. J. Sclidf^ht^ (fSf Or^iJii ^ Jmisprmimcc^ (ift, llS7 f., 
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descendants of ar-RashtiJ, Among tlicm there were good and 
Ijad men. Laier on, when the power passed to their descend¬ 
ants, they gave royal aulhoriiy and luxury tiicir due. 'lliey 
l>ecame enmeshed in worldly affairs of no value and tunied 
their backs on Islam, Therefore, God permitted ibem to he 
ruined, ami (He permitted) the Aralw to he eomplctety de¬ 
prived of tiicir pow'er, which He gitve to others. "God does 
not do ati atom of injustice.*^ *** Whoever considers the 
biogritpiites of these caliphs and their different upproaches to 
truth and worthlessness knows that what we ha\'e stated is 
correct. 


Al-Mas'udi reports a similar judgment concerning the 
Uma 37 ads on the authority of Aim Ja'far al-Munsur. "W'hen 
Al-Mansur*s paternal uncles mentioned the iJinayyads in bis 
presence, he said, ' *Abd-al-Malik was a lyrimt who did not 
care what he did. Sulaynian was concemetl only w'ith his 
stomach and with sexual pleasure. *Umar was a one-eyed 
man among the Mind. Hishain was their man." He continued: 
'The Gmayyads continued to hold on to tlie power that had 
been established for them and lo pre.'serve it, and to protect 
the power that GofJ had given tlicin. Tliey aspired to lofty 
’ matters and rejected base ones. Eventually, the jxswer passed 
to tfiefr wasteful descendants who were only concerned witft 
the gratification of their desires and with’sinful pleasures. 
They were ignorant nf God's attitude to sinners, and they 
fell safe from I lis punisbmem. At the same time, they prosti¬ 
tuted the caliphate, Tfiey made light of the privileges of 
leader-ship and showed themselves too weak for political 
leadership. Tlierefore, Ch»d stripped them of their power. 
He humiliated them and deprived them of their prosperity." 

Then, Abdallah b. Marwan was brought into the pres¬ 
ence (of al-Mansur). lie had fled from the 'Abbdsids and 
gone to the coutiTry of the Nubian king. He told al- 
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Mjiifijr about tin experience lie had bad with that ruler. He 
said: f had been staying diere o little wliile when their ruler 
came to me, 1-le sai down on tlie grotind, although I had 
valuable carpets spread out (lo sit I asked him whai it 

w;is that prevented hiio from sitting upon tnir garmerits, and 
ho replied, '[ am a ruler, and it behooves every ruler to 
humble himself before the greatness of Gi>d, since God has 
raised him (to his exalted position).* Then, he asked me wliv 
we drunk wine, though it is forbidden in our Scripture, I 
replied: 'Our slaves and followers made bold to do that.' 

Then he asked why we pennitted our animals to ride doivn 
the green crops, although destruction is forhidden us in our 
Scripture. 1 replied: ‘Our slaves and followers did that in 
their igtiorance.' Then, lie asked wliy wc wore brocaiie and 
gold and silk, although this svas forbidden us in our Scrip- h .ir* 
lure, I replied: 'We lost our royal authority and accepteil the 
help of non-Arab peoples who adopted our religion, They 
wore lliese things against our will/ The Nubian ruler, 
thereupon, reiiected a while. He drew figures on the ground 
with his hand and said (to fiimself), 'Our slaves and fullowers 
and non-Arabs who adopted our religion . , / Then he 
raised his head to me and said, ‘It is not as you siiy. No, you 
are people who have declared (to be) pennitteti that whicti 
had been forhidden you by God, You commitleii deeds you 
luid been forbidden to do. And you used your royal authority 
unjustly. Therefore, GckI strip[ted you of your power. He 
hutnlUated you because of your sim. Ood is taking a revenge 
winch has not yet finished its full course. 1 am afraid that 
you will be punished while you are staying in my country, 
and that the punishment will then afiect nte, too. Hospitality 
lasts three (nights). Therefore, gel yourself the provisions 
you need and leave my country,' Al-Mansur wondered (at 
that story) and reflected (.lonie time alx>m it)." 
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It has tims Ixscomc cluar linw tilt caliphiiie is trafUrformcd 
into royal aiithority. Hit form of f'ovemmem in the begin* 
iiitig was a caliphateH Elverylioily biiti his restraining infliicfipccr 
in himself, that is, (the restraining inflnerice of) Islam. 'l*hey 
preferred (Islam) to their ^vorldly affairs, even ir(thc neglect 
of worldly affairs) led to their own destroction, while the 
mass (of the people, at least,) escajjetl 

When 'Uthman was besiegcii in his house, al-Hasan, al- 
Husayn, ’Abdallah b. *Umar, Ibn Ja'far,®"* and otlicra came 
and offered to defend liirn. But he refused and did not permit 
swords to be drawn among Muslims. He feared a split and 
wanted to preserve the harmony that keeps the whole thing 
inmet, even if it could be done only at the cost of his own 
destruction. 

At the beginning of his (term of} office. 'Al? himself was 
advised hy al-Mughirah to leave a^-Zubavr, Nlu’awivah, 
and Jalliah in their positions, until the people had agreed to 
render the oath of allcgiaiice to him and die whole thing 
was consolidated. After that, he might do what he wanted. 
That was good power politics. 'All, however, rcfu.sed. Hu 
wanted to avoid deceit, because deicit is forbidden by Islam. 
Al-Mughiriih Came bach to him the following morning and 
said; [ gave you that advice yc.sterda.y, but then 1 rectin* 
sidered and reali:ied that it was not right and was not good 
advice. You were right.” 'All replied: ’‘Indeed, no. 1 know 
that the advice you gave me yesterday was good advice and 
that you are deceiving me today, However, regard for tint 
truth prevented me from following your gorni aiKice (of 
yesterday), ** ffi such a degree were these early Muslims 
ctMicemed with improving their religion at ihc expense of 
their worldly affairs, while we 
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Patch rtur worldly affair.'; hy tearing «ur religion Itt piwres. 

ThiLs, tieltber our religion lasts nor (the worldly affairs) 
we have beiai patching.’*'* 

h has thus been .shown how the form of governnient 
rame lo be royal authority. However^ there reniained the 
traits that are diamcteristic of the caliphate, namely, prefer¬ 
ence for Islam and its ways, and adherence to the path of 
truth. A change became apparent only in the restraining 
influence that had been Islam and now came to group 
feeling and the sword. That was the sitiiation in the time of 
Mu'awiyah, Marwan, liLs son 'Abd-al-Malik, and the hrst 
‘Abtiasid caliphs down to ar-Kashid and some of his sons. 
Then, the dtaracteristic traits of the caliphate disappeared, 
and only its name remained, 'ITie fonn of govcrmnenl came 
to be royal authuniy pure and simple. Superiority attained 
the limits of its nature and was employed for particular 
(worthless) purposes, such as the use of force and the arbi- 
trai 7 gratification of desires and for pleasure. 

This was the case with the successors of the sons of 
’.A.bd-ul-Miilik and the ‘Abliiisids after al-Mu'tasim and al- 
Mutawakkih They remained caliphs in name, because the 
Arab group feeling continued to exist. In these two stages 
caliphate and royal authority existed side by side. 'I'hen, 
with tlte disappearance of Arab group feeling and the anni¬ 
hilation of tile (Arab) race and complete destniction of 
(Arabism). the caliphate lost its idcnTity. The form of gov¬ 
ernment remained n>yal authority pure and simple. 

ITis was the case, for instance, with the noti-.Arab rulers 
in the East. They showed obedience to the caliph in order 
to enjoy the bles-sings (involved in that), hut the royal au- 
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tlioritv Iwbnged to them with all it!i tiibs and attriUutej. 
*rht* ealipJi liad no share in it. 'i'he same was done by the 
Zanitah rulers in the Maglirib, llje ^mhujah, for instance, 
had sucli a rektionship with the 'Ltbuydid(-Faiimids), tmd 
The Mag;hrdw'ah and also the BanO Vafraii {Ifren) with the 
Uinayyad ealipiis in Spain and the *Ubaydld(*Faiimids) in 
al-QajTawan, 

It is thus clear that the caliphate at first existetl wiiliout 
royal authority. Then, the characteristic traits of the caliphate 
became mixed up and confused. FinaQy, when its group 
feeling had separated from the group feeling of the caliphate, 
royal authority came to exist alone. 

Chid dctcrmirje.s night and day.™ 

Q 37 ]] The •me4JttiTig 0 / the oai/i fj atlegiaiif^e. 

It *** should be known that the futy'aA (oath of allegiance) 
i« a contrart to retber olM.nlience. It is as though the perwn 
who renders the oath of allegiance made a contract with his 
amir, tO' the effect that he surrenders supervision of his own 
aifairs and ilsose of the Muslims to him and that he will not 
contest Ills autlionty in any of (those affairs) and that he will 
obey him by (executing) all the duties with which he 
be cihar^jed. whether afrreeabk* or disagret* 4 ibk\ 

When people renjered the oath ofailegiatiee to the antjr 
and concluded the contraci^ pttt ilieir hiiniiji into his 
hand to confirm the contract. This was considered to be 
sometliing like the action of hiiycr and seller (after condud- 
ii!g a sale). Therefore, the oaih of allegiance was called 
tfoy ijh, the infinitive of hti{t to sell (or buv).** The huv^tib 
was a haridshake, Siicli is Its meaning in ctistomary linguistic 
terminology and the accepted usage of the religious law. It 
also is the meaning of hay*ah in the traditions coriceniing the 
oath of allcgiauft; rendered to the Prophet on the night of 
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al-'Aqahali and at the Tree.*** and wherever else the word 
occurs. 

Tlie word 1? used for “oath of allegiance to the caliphs" 
and in aymin til-lay'ak "dedaratkms (of loyalty) in con- 
Tietiion with the oath of allegiance.'* The caliphs used to 
exact an oath when the contract was inade and collected the r, 3 
declarations {of loyalty) from all Mtislims. This then was 
called jWjyjA*''declitrations (of loyalty) in connec¬ 

tion wiih the oath of allegiance." It was as a rule obtained 
by computaion. Therefore, when Malik pronounced the legal 
decision that a deckratlon obtained by compuLsion was in¬ 
valid. the men in power (at the time) disliked (the decisitm) 
and considered it an attack upon the dctlaratjons (of loyalty) 
made in connection with the oath of allegiance. I'he imam 
{Malik), aa a re.sult, suffered his well-known tribulaticms.^^ 

The oath of allegiance that is common at present is the 
royal I’ersian custom of greeting kings by kissing the earth 
(iAfrom of them), or their hand, tlieir foot, or the lower hem 
of their garment. The term width means 2 contract 

to render obedience, was used metaphorically to denote tliis 
(custom), since such an abject form of greeting and politeness 
is line of the consequences and concomitants of £il>cdienoe, 
(The usage) has become ao general that it has Income cus¬ 
tomary and has replaced the handshake which was originally 
used, because shaking hands witli everybody meant that the 
ruler lowered himself and made himself cheap, things lliai 
are detrimettial to leadership and the dignity of the royal 
How'cver, (the liandshake is praetireil} by \try 
few nilers who want to show themselves humble and who, 
iberefore, themselves shake liands witlr their nobles and with 
famous divines among their subjects. 

'ITiis ctistomaiy meaning of the oath of allegiance should 
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iMf undcTStucd. A p<fri>on muat know it, tK.ttntJV(> it inipoAtiii 
upon him cerrain duties toward his ruler and imatn. His 
aitions will thus not be frivolous or ^atuitous. This should 
be taken into consUlcration in one’s dealings with rulers, 

God *‘is strong and might)'.'’ ^ 

Q *28 1 The sitccessiaJi. 

It should he known that we have been distmssing the 
imamaie and meniioned the fact that it is prt of the religious 
t, 37 » law iH^cause it serves the {public) interest. (We have stated) 
that its real meaning is the supervision of the interests of tiie 
(Muslim) nation in both their worldlj/ and their religious 
affairs.*” (Tlie caliph) is the guardian and trustee of {rive 
Muslims). Jle looks after their (affUlrs) as long as he lives. 
It follows tliiit he should also look after their (affairs) after 
bis deaths and, tberelbre, stiouUl appoint someone to take 
diiirge of tlieir affair.^ as he had done (while alive), whom 
they can trust to look after them as ilicy had trusted him 
then, 

(Such appointnienl of a successor) is recognised as part 
of tlie religious law dwough the ctinsmsus of the (Muslim) 
nation, (which says) that it is permissible and buiding when 
ii Odours. Thus, Alifi Bakr appointed ‘Umor as his .successor 
in the presence of the men around Muhammad. They con¬ 
sidered {this appointment) permissible and considered them¬ 
selves obliged by it to render otM.-dienre to 'Utnar. Likewi-se. 
'Umar appointed sLx persons, the remnam of the ten (men 
to whom Paradise had been guaranteed),*** to he mejnlH.‘i-s uf 
(an electoral) coujiril (jAartf), and he put it up to them to 
make the choice for the MlisHiiis, Each one deferred to (the 
judgment) of the next man, until it was the turn of ‘Abd-ar- 

tint'in II.OR (<;<»); -tg.itifiab 
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Kahman li. “Awf lie applied ills independeni judgment and 
discussed the niaiter with tile Muslims, He found that tltev 
agreed uptm ‘liihman and 'AIT. He (himself) preferred 
'Utliman as the person to receive the oath of allegiance, lie- 
caime CUthman) agreed witli him concerning the obligation 
to follow the esample of die two sfuiykhs (Abh Bahr and 
'Umar) in every ca.se, without making use of his tndepeiident 
judgment. Thus, ’Uthman was confirmed, and it was ron^ 
sidered necessary to obey him. A great number of die men 
around Muhammad w'ere present on the first and on die 
second (iHTasioii).'®' None of them expressed the sUghtest 
disapproval. This shows that they were agre«i upon the cor- 
rei'tness of tlie pri-Hredure and recognized its legality. It is 
recognized that consensus corstitoies proof. 

No suspicion of the tmam is justified in this connection, 
even if he ap[)uintii his fiitlter or his son his successor. He is 
truste<i to look after die affairs of the Muslims as long as )ie 
lives. He is all the more responaible fornot tolerating while 
he is (alive tlie possibility that there might arise evil) de¬ 
velopments after Ms death. This is against those who say 
that (die imam) is suspect with regard to (the appointment 
of) his son or father, and also against those who consider 
him suspect with regard to (apixiinimcnt of) Ms sou mity, 
not his father. In fact, he could hardly be suspected in this i, .itb 
respect in any way. Especially if there exists some reason 
for (die appomimcnt of a successor), such ns desire to pro¬ 
mote the (public) Intereit or fear that some harm might arise 
(if no successor w'ere appointed), suspicion of the irrumi is 
nut of the <|uesiion. 

iMs. tor instance. wa,s the C 4 i.se with Mu'awiyaU's ap- 
tvnntmem of Ms son YazTd The action met with agreement 
of the people, anil, therefore, is in itself an argument for the 
problem under discussion (namely, that the imam is not 
suspect with regard to whomever he might apjKUiu). 3ut 

b, whtw iN ii|spobitini‘Hts of 'Umar and of Urtiniiri w«?ri? de- 
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ML'anviyah himf,clffirefurred hb son ^'azid to any other soc- 
rcsaor, because he wa^ ctincemefj witJi tbe ( public) hiterest tff 
jireserving unity and harmony among the [jeople, f and real¬ 
ized that he could achieve this purpose only by appointing 
Vazid), since the men who fassessed ejteciitive authority« 
that is, the limayyads, agreetj at that time upon Yazitl. The 
Umayyads uere then agreeable to no one except (Yazid), 
The LTmayyads constituted the core (group) of the Qiiraysh 
and ot all the MuslLitis, and possessed superiority (Mu- 
'iwiyah,) therefore, preferred (Vazid) to anyone else who 
might have been considered more suited for the caliphate. 
Ilf pjissed over the superior person in favor of the inferior 
onc,“^ because he desirniKl to preserve agreement and har¬ 
mony. which is the more iniptmant thing it! the opinioii of 
the Lawgiver (Muhammad), No other motive could be ex¬ 
pected of Mu'dwiyah, His probity and the fact that he was 
oftc of the men around Muhammad precUtde any other ex¬ 
planation. *lhe presence of the men around hluhammad on 
that occasion and their silence an* the best argument against 
doubt in this matter. They were not persona to tcilerate the 
sIiRhEe.<u negligence in matters of tlie Truth, nor was Mu- 
'awry'ah one rd those who are too proud to accept the truth. 
They were all above that, and their probity precludes it. The 
fact that Abdallah b. ’Umar avoided the issue must 1>e 
ascril>ed to his general avoidance of participation in any 
busmess, whether permissilife or forbidden. He is well known 
for this (kind of attitude), Ibri az-Zuhayr was the only one left 
to oppose (Mu awtvali s) appointmetit, upon which the great 
tnas.s had agreed. Small minorities ot persons holding diver- 
gient opinions, it is welt known, (are treated by jurists as 
not autlioritativc), 

After Nlu awiyah, caliphs who were used to chooso the 
truth and to act in accordance with it, acted simihiriv. Such 
cahphs included the Lfmayyads ’Atid-al-Malik and Sulayman 
and the 'Abbasids as-Hatiah, al-Maiisur. al-Mahdt, and ar- 
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Rashid, anti others Uhc them whose probity, and whose Mre 
and eoiKem for the Muslims are well known, ITiey cannot 
|je blamed because they pivc preference lo their own sons 
anti brothers, in that respict departing from the Sunnah of 
the first four caliphs. Tlieir situation wa^ different frain tiiat 
of the (four) caliphs, who lived in a time when royal au- 
thority as sndi did not yet exist, and the (sole) rcstrdining 
infiuence was religious. Thus, everybody had his restraining 
influence in himself. Consequently, tl^ey apjjoimcd the person 
who was acceptable to Islam, and preferred him over all 
otiters. They trusted everybody ^vho aspired to (the cal¬ 
iphate) to have his own restriihiing influence. 

After them, from Mii'^wiyah on, the group feeling (of 
the Arabs) approached its finiil goal, royal authority. The 
restraining influence of religion had iveakcncd. The re¬ 
straining influence of government and group was needed, 
If, under those circumstances, someone not acceptable lo the 
group had lieen appnnted as successor (to the caliphate), 
such an ap|>ointment woulif have beeti rejected by it. lie 
(chances of the aptioiittcc) would have Ijeeii quickly demol¬ 
ished. and the conimimity would Itave been split and tom by 
dissension. 

Someone asked 'All: “Why do the people disagree con- 
cemittg you, and why did they not disagree concerning 
.^bu Bakr and 'Umarr" ‘All replied: “Because AhCt Rakr and 
'Umar were in charge of men like me, and I today am in 
charge of men like you." He referred to the restraining 
influence of Islam. 

W'hen al-Ma'mun appointed 'Alt h. Musa b. Ja'far as- 
Sadiq his successor and called him ar-Uidd, the 'Abbasids 
greatly disapproved of the action. 'Uhey declared invalid the 
oath tjf aUegiaiice that had been rendered to al-Ma'mun. and 
took the oath of allegiance to his uncle IlirahTm b. al-MahdI. 


““Itm 'LfvtJ*. I, 9, aacribi-f a dwllar remajk Hi ibr ciliph 

'AtKl-al-Malik b, MirwSn, who aaiti: "Be fair to me, O my Hitijecis. H ou 
want me to act like Abu Hakr anil 'Umar, wliik you do not act tike iltt siili- 
JCC1S of Alii Baler and "Umar. . . 
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d!(j There W3S so much trouble, dissension^ and interruption of 
commimLcatiuns, ami there trere so nuny rebels and seceders, 
that the state almost eollapsed." Evemually, aJ-Ma^mtln 
went from Khurisln to naghdad and brought matter* tiaek 
to their former conditions. 

Such (differeneca as the one just died between caliphate 
and royal authority) must be taken into consideration in con¬ 
nection witii (the proUem oQ succession. Times differ accord¬ 
ing to differences in affairs, trilies, and group feelings, wJiich 
come into being during those (times). Differences in this 
res[>ect produce differences in (public) intereitts, and each 
(public interest) ha* its own particular laws. This is a kind¬ 
ness shown by God to HLs iuin ants. 

However, Islam doen not consider preservetioii of (the 
ruler's) inheritance for hb children the proper purpose in 
appointing a succesifor. The (succession to the rule) is 
something that comes from CJmJ wlio distinguishes by it 
whomsoever lie wishes. 

It is necessary in (ap]Jolntmg a siicoessoi) to be as w'eil- 
intentioned as possible. Otherwise, there is datiger tlutt one 
may trifle with religious institutions. 

God’s is the kingdom (royal authority).*** He gives it to 
iho-se of Hb servants to whom He wants to give it. 

litere are some matters in this connection which need 
explanation. 

First: There is the wickedness Yazid displayed when he 
was callpfi. One should hew'sre of thinking that hlu'awlyah 
could have Known about it. Mu'awiyah s pmliity and virtue 
were too great. While he Uvedi he censured Yazid for 
listening to music and forbade him to do it, and (listening to 
music) is a lesser sin than (Yaifd's later wickedness) atS is 
judged difierenrly by the different schools. 

When Yazld's well-known wickedness showed itself, the 
men around Muhamiiiiid dbaga-ed about what to do with 
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him. Sitme wort of the opinion that thty iihould rovoh against 
hiin and declare the oatii of allegiance lltat had lieon rtniiered 
to him invalid on account of (his wickedness). This was the 
attitude taken by al-yusavii, 'Abdullah h. jiz..Zuhayr» aiiii 
others. Others rejected that (course of aettot]}. lieeause it 
threatened to stir up a revolt and to cause much bloodshed. 

In addition, (they knew that) they would i>e too weak to 
achieve success- YarTd's strength at that time lay in the 
Uinayy«d group feeling and in the Qurashite majority wlio 
exercised all executive authority. It was they who ecu it rolled 
die group feeling of all the Mudar. ntiis^ they possessed i, asj 
greaier strength dian anyone else, and no resistance to tiicrn 
was possible. Therefore, (tlie above-mentioned persons knew- 
that they) were not in a position to do anything against 
Yarfd. lliey prayed diat he might find guidance or that tiiey 
might Lte relievci of him. This was the course the majority 
of the Muslims followed. Both parties (of the opposition to 
Va:tid) u-sed their indcpendeiu judgment. Neither of them 
may be considered at fault. It is well known that all their 
intentions w'ere determinetl by piety and championship of 
the truth. May God enable us to follow their miKlel. 

Set»nd: ‘lliere is the matter of the appointment of a suc¬ 
cessor by the Prophet, "file ShPab claim that Muljiamniad 
appointed *.4lt his heir. Tliis ia not correct. No leading trans¬ 
mitter of traditions has reported such a thing, tl is stated m, 

(the sound tradition of) the Sahik that Muitaminad asked for 
ink and paper in order to write Ms will, and that T'mar pre¬ 
vented it.*** ITiis clearly shows that (the appointment of 
'All as successor) did not take place. 

'I'herc also is tiie following statement by ’Umar, made 
after he had been stabbed and when he was ashed aMnit 
apptunting a succes.sor; 'AVere I to appoint a successor, it 
would be because scpincone wlio is better liian J ai>}w>inteil 
a successor"—tneaning Abti Uakr—“and were 1 not to ap¬ 
point a successor, it would iw liiicau,se someone who is Ijettcr 


»* Cf. aJ-Bnkhirl, I, Hundboifitt (PM. 
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ihiifi 1 did not" —meaning the Pfophei.”* And the men around 
Midjainniad were pre.wnt ami agreed ivhh him that I he 
Prophet “* liad not appointed a successor. 

There ifi also the .statement of 'All to al-'Ahl>as. AU 
* Abbas invited ‘Ali to go in to the Prophet (with him), and 
they both were to ash the Prophet liow they stimd with 
regard to l>emg appointed as his surecsttor, 'Ali^ however, 
refused and said: “If he keeps us from (the caliphate), we 
catmot hope ever to get it." Tliis shows that 'iVli knew 
tliar Muhammad had not made a will and had not appointed 
aiiyone his successor, 

The doubt of the Iraamivah in tliLs matter U caused bv 

* » 

ass the fact that tltey iissuiue tlie itnamatc to be one of the pillars 
of the faith.^ I'his is not so. It is otic of the genera] (public) 
interests. The people are delegated to take care of it. If it 
were one of the pillars of the faith, it would be something 
like prayer, and (Muhammad) would have ap|x>jnted a rep¬ 
resentative (cali[jli), exactly ax lie appointed Abi! Bakr to 
represent him at prayer. (Had he done so,) it would liave 
become generally known, as was the case with the matter 
of prayer. That the men around Muhammad considered the 
caliphate as something aiialogous to prayer and on the 
strength of that attitude argued hi favor of Abu Bakr's 
caliphate, saying, " ITib Messenger of God found him ac¬ 
ceptable for our religtoTi. So, why should we not accept him 
for our worldly aliairsf" ™ is merely another proof of the 
fact that no appolntnietn of an lieir liad taken place. It also 
shows that the c|uesri(jn of the imainatc anti succession to it 
was not as important then as it is loday. Group ft'chng, which 
delermincs unity and diiiuiiity in the custoinary course of 
affairs, was tioi of the same significance then (ax it was later 


*“ As retwri^j in at) ihi? iiisiarian». Cf., for itutAiiL'c. iit-Tabarl. 
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on). (At iliat lime.) Islam was winning the hearts of the 
people anil causing them to be willing to die for it in a way 
that disrupted the customary cjourse of afiajrs, Tliat happened 
becau.*ie people t)bs!er\'ed with tlieir own eyes tiie pi osence nf 
angels to help them, tlie repealed appearance of heavenly 
messages among tliem, and the constant (Qur'anic) recitation 
of fJis’ioe pronoimcEments to them in connection witli every 
happening. Tlius, it was not necieasary to pay any attention 
to group feeling. Men generally had the coloring of siibmis- 
siveness and obedience. They W'ere thoroughly frightened 
and perturbed by a sequence of extraordinary miracles anti 
other divine happenings, and by frequent visitations of 
angels/" Such questions as that of the caliphate, of royal 
authority, suw.ession, group feeling, and other such matters, 
ivere submerged in this turmoil the way it happened. 

These helpful (circumstances) passed w'lth the disappear- 
aiice of miracles and the death of the generations liiat had t, .fut 
witnessed diem witli their own eye.s. The coloring mentioned 
changed Utile by little. Tlie impression the wonders lud 
made passed, and affairs took again iheir ordinary course. 

'fhe influence of gtoup feeling and of the ordinary course of 
affairs manifested itself in tlie resulting good and bad in- 
siitutinns The (questions of) caliphate and royal authority 
and that of the sticccssion to both became very imjjortant 
affairs in the opinion of the people. It Itad not been tills way 
before. It should be noted how unimportant the caUphate 
was in ihc time of the Prophet, (so unimportant that) be 
did not appoint a successor to it. Its importance then in¬ 
creased somewhat during the time of the (early) caliphs hc- 
rause tliere arose certain needs in oonnection with military 
protection, the holy wEir, the apostasy (of Arab tribes after 
Muhammad'.s death), and the conquests. The (first caliphs) 
could decide ^vhether they would (appoint successors) or not. 

We mentioned this on the authority of'Llmar. Subsequently, 
as at the present time, the miitter has become most imjsortaiit 
in eoimectioii with harmony in (mili tary) protection and the 

Cf. p. +-14, litlow. 
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adminiitratton of pubUc interests. Group fcelinp has riimt' 
to play a role in it. (Oraup feeling is) the seirret divine (factor 
that) restrains people from splitting up and abandoning each 
other. It is the source of unity and agreement, and the 
guarantor of the intentions and laws of Islam. \Mien this is 
understood, God's \\'(,se plans with regard 10 His creation 
and H is creatures will hecome clear. 

Thirtl: ‘lltere are the wars that looh place in blam among 
ilie men around Muhaniinad ami the men of the second gen¬ 
eration. It should !>e kno^vn that their lirifercniTcs cnncenied 
religious mutters only, and arose from independent interpre¬ 
tation of proper arguments and considered insights. Differ- 
mces may well arise among people svho use indupeiKlen! 
judgment. Now, we may say that in the t".isc of probleim dial 
are open to indepemiem judgtneni, the trinli can lie only on 
one side, and that he who does not liit upon it is in error, 
But, since it has not been clearly indicated by geneml con- 
seiisus on which side (the truth lies), every side may be as- 
I, 3fts sumed to be right. The side that is in error is not clearly 
indicated, either, l o declare all sides to Iw at fault is not 
acceptable acronling to tile general consensus. Again, we 
may say tliat all sides have the true an,<^wer ai>d that '‘every¬ 
body who uses indcpeiidviit judgment is right.” *** Theti, it 
is all the more necessary to deny tha! any ottt side was in 
error or ought to he considered at fault. 

Tlw differences Iretweei] the men around Muhainmad and 
the men of the second generation were no more rhari differ¬ 
ences in the indejiendent interpretation of eljla^'ocal religious 
problems, and they have ii> be mnsiiiered in this light, llif- 
hmences of the sniir that have arisen in Islam include those 
(t) between V\U nn the one hand, ami Mu'dwiyalt, as welt an 
^“^^bayr, 1 a1l_taU, ;incl A ishah on tlit other, between 
al-IJusayii and ^azid, and (s) between Ibn az-Zubavr and 
‘.\lx3-al-MaUk. 


♦n The Urt leiiteiKa: ia nen fimmi in p»rM. 
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(l) As for the case of’Alt, (jhc foUowinff mfiy be saitl:} 

When 'Uthmim was killed, the (important Muslims) were 
tlisfwr.'ied over the various citien. Thus, tliey were not present 
when the oath of allegiance was rendered to ’Alt, Of tliose 
who w'erc present, some rendered the oath of allegiance to 
him, Others, however, ivaiied until the people should come 
together and agree upon an imam. Among those who waited 
were, for instance, Sa'd (b. Abi Waqqas), Sa’id (h, Zavd), 
(’Alidallah) b. ’Umar, Usamah b. Zayd, al-Mughirab ti. 
Sim'bali, 'AbdalUh b. Salliim, Qudamnh b. Maz’un, Abu Sa'id 
(Sa'd b. Mdlik) al-Klmdn', Ka’b b. ’Ujrab, Ka’b b, Malik, 
an-Nu’miin b. Bashir, {dassan b» Tliabit, Maslamah b, Makh- 
lad.^ Fudalah b. ‘Ubayd, and other important personalities 
from among tlie men around Muhammad. 'I'hose who were 
in the variniis cities also rcfnmied from rendering the oath of 
allegiaiiv.e to 'Alt and were in favor of seeking revenge for 
T'thman, and so they left matters in a state of ynarrliy. 
Eventually, the Muslims formed an (electoral) council 
to determine whom they should appitint. lliey suspected 
*Ali of negligence when ho kept silent and did not help 
’Uihman against his murderers, but they did not msfiect him 
of luiving actually conspired against ‘Uthmiln. 'lliat would 
be unlliinkalile. Wlum Mn'Swiyah optmly reproached 'Ali, 
liis accusation W'as directed exclusively against his keeping i, sss 
silcnl- 

Later oti, they had difTerences. 'AU wa* of tlte opinion 
that the oath of allegiance tliat had lieen rendered to him was 
binding and ohligatoiy upon those who hud not yet rctidered 
it, because the people had agreed upon {rendering the oath) 
in Medina, the residence of the Pmphet and the home of tlie 
men around Muhunimad, lie thought of postponing 'Uth- 
man's revenge until unity was established among ttie people 
and the whole thing w-as well organl/vetl, *rhen it would he 
feasible. Others were of ihe opinion that the oatii of allegiance 
rendered to *AU was not binding, l>e(:ause liie men iirouiid 
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MLihuinm;id who controlleii die executive power were clis- 
pej setl all over the world and only a few had been present 
(when the oath to 'Alt was rendered). (They thought that) 
an oath of allegiance rctjuires the agreement of all the men 
who control the executive power atid that dicre was no oIk 
ligation to centirm a person who had received it from others 
or merely from a minority of those men. (Tims, they thought 
that) tlic Muslims were at the time in a state of anarchy 
and .should first seek revenge for 'Uthm5ii and then agree 
upon an ttnam. This opinion was held by Mu'awiyah, by 
Amr b. ill-*As, by the iMothcr of the Muslims. 'A'ishali, by 
az-Znbayr and Ids son 'Abilajlah. by Talhah and his son 
MuliamjiLid, by Sa'd, liy Sa'Id. by ati-Nu'min b, Bashir, by 
Mu iiwiy;di b. IJudayj, and by others among the men around 
Muhammad who followed the ophik'n of those mentioned 
and who hesitated, as we have mentioned, to render the oath 
of allegiance to *AIj in Mwlitia. 


However, the men of ttie second period after them agreetl 
that the oath of allegiance rendered to *Air hqd been binding 
and obligatory upon all Muslims. Thev considered ('AlJ’s) 
opinion the correct one and dearly indicated that the error 
was on Mu’^wiyah's side and on that of those who were i»f his 
opinion, especially T«lhah and az-Zubayr, who broke with 
•Ah after havmg rendered the oath of allegiance to him, as 
has been repoited. Still, it was not consulereti acceritable m 
declare both panics at fault, for sudi a thing is not done in 
Rises of independent judgment. It is well known that .such 
lieciime ihe general consensus among the men of the second 
^nod as to one of the two opinions held by the men of the 
first FiToth A 1 (himself), wlien asked about tho.se who had 
died in the Battle oftlie Camel and the Battle ofSiffin, replied: 

y Ijd. all of them who die with pure heart will be ad¬ 
mitted l>y God to paradise/' He referred to lx>,h parties. 
Oils remark was reported liy at-Jabar! and by others. *« 
the probitj- of none of these men should doubtcf]. No 
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aspersion should be east on them in this cotintH^tion, It is 
well known who they were, llieir words and deeds are 
models to be followed. Their probity b* iwrfecit in the view 
of orthodox Muslim opinion, llie only exception would be 
a statement by the Mu’tazilah witl» regard to tho.se who 
fought ‘Ali,*** hut no true believer pays attention to this 
statentenl or stoops to conflider it seriously. He w)io looks 
at the matter impartially will find cxcusiible, not only the 
dlffciencea among all the people (tlie Muslims] with regard 
to the affair of 'Uthman, hut also all the subsetiuent tiifihr- 
ejiees among the men around Midnimmad. He will realize 
that (these quarrels) were tettiptatinns inflicted by Go<l upon 
the Muslim nation, while He ^'anquisbed the enemies of the 
Muslims atul made the Muslim.s rulers of the lantls and eoun- 
irv of their enemies, and while they e.stablished cities in the 
border territories, in al-llasrah and BbKfifah (the 'Iraq), in 
Syria, and in Egypt. 

Most of the Arabs who settled in those cities were un¬ 
civilized, They had made little use of the Prophet's company 
aiul had not been improved tsy his way of life and mai’iners, 
nor had they been trained in his qualities of clianicter. More¬ 
over, they had been uncivilized hi pre-Islamic times, had 
liecn fmssessetl by group feelijig and ovcrbeurhig pride, and 
had been remote from the stuithtng influence of the faith. 
\Mien the (Muslim) dynasty came to be powerful, (these 
Arabs] were doniiiiated by (.kleccan) emigrants and (Medi- 
nese) .iVnsar, belonging to the Quraysh, the KindEiiih, the 
'I’hatpf, the Hudliayl, and tiie iii!iabitant.s of tlie Hija/ and 
Yathrib (Medina), who had been first to adopt the faith of 
Islam. Tliey were scornful and disliked the situation, 'lliev 
saw' that they themselves [wsse.ssed the older pedigree uiiil 
the greater numerical strength, and that they had heaicn the 
Persia ns and Byzaiuines. Tliey belonged to sudr trifles as 
the Bake b, VVa'il. the '.Alid-al-Qays b. tiibi'ah, the Kindah 
and the Azd vif (he yemen, the TamTm and tile Qhvs of (he 

In gcnenl. the MubulUh heU ti> ilit ihfnry tint IxttSi pirtlEi were 
wrong. Cf. J'L S, Nyherg in El, *.r. "al-Mu'milji-" 
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Mudar, t’linniif' othpr*!. ’riit'y grew scunifiil of the Quniyj>h 
and overbearing agnuisl: them. 'I'hcy weakened in iheir ohetii* 
erice to them. They gave a.s the reitson tor their (attitude) 
tlie tmjust treatment they received from them. TJicv sought 
pj'otectkm against them. They accused them (the QuravKli, 
etc.) of being too weak for military exiTediiiiwis aitd of Iwing 
unihtr in distributing (the booty). 

These complaints spread and reached (hi* Meilinese with 
tiieir welUknovvti at tit tide. They ronsidered the matter im- 
j[>urtaiiT and informed 'Uthuian aliout it. lie sent to the cities 
to get reliable infomtaiion. He sent ('Abdallah) b. 'Umar, 
Muhammad b, Maslamah, U.<saiiiab b. Zayd, and others. 
They noticed nothing in the (conduct of the) amirs (of the 
cities) that migltt call for disapproval, and no fbuit 

witii them. 'Ihey reported the simatloii (to ‘Uthman) as iJtey 
saw it. {Jut the accusations on the part of the inliabltants of 
the cities did not stop. Tlie slanderous stories and nimons 
grew contitiually. Al-Wal?d b. 'litihah. the governor ot al- 
Kufah, was accused of drinking w ine. A large iiutniier of 
Kufians te.stified against him, and 'Utltmln punished him (as 
required by the religious law) and deposed liim. Then, some 
of the people ot those cities came to Meilinn u> ask for tjic 
removal of the governors. They complained to '.\U, ‘A'lsfrih, 
a:t-Zuljayr, and Talhah. T-lhnian deposed stuiie of the gov¬ 
ernors, but ^hc iitople still continued their tilricisms. '^nten, 
Sa'id b. aU'As, the governor of al-Kufali, went on a tnissioti 
(to 'Utlitnaii). When he returned, he was mtcrcepicd by (tho 
Kfifians) on the road and seiii back deposed, 'rheti difTereiJces 
broke out between ’Ulliniwi and the men around Muj.iatnmad 
1 . atm who were with him in Mediiiu. lliey resented his refusal to 
depose (hig ohiciuLi), but he did not want to (depo.se them) 
ejtcept for cause. 

They then shifted their disapproval to other actions of 
['Uthman's), He followed his own independent jinlgment, 
and they did the same. Then, a mob banded together and 
went to Medina, ostensibly in order to obtain redress of 
their grieviuices frotu ‘Uthman. In fact, they thought of 
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killing him. There >vere people frtnTi al-Basrah, al-K&rali, 
jwi Egypt among them. ‘Alt, ‘A'ishah, az-Znbayr, Talhah, 
and otheni tmik their side, atttniptmg to (|uict diings down 
and to get 'L'lhmdiv to accept their view of the situation, lie 
deposed the governor of Egypt, and the people who had tome 
to Medina left, hut then, after tuiviiig gone orJy a short 
di.^iance, tlicy tame haok. Tltey had been deceived, they be¬ 
lieved. by a forged letter which tiiey had foimd in the hand 
cjf ii messenger w)m was carrj’ing it to the governor of 
Ejpypt. (The letter stated) that they were to be killed (upon 
their return to Egypt). ‘Uthman swore that (the letter was 
not genuine), but’they said: "Lei us have your secretary 
Marwan/' Marwan, too, swore (that he had not written the 
letter). Then TJthman said: "No more evidence is needed." 
'niercupoji, howev'CT, they Ijesieged Llthmiin in Ids house. 
Tltey fell upon him in the night when (his defendenf) were 
not ‘careful, and kilh.*d him. That opened the door to the 
(ensiiiitg) trouble, 

,\ll tlie (persons invtdved in the affair of Uthman) can 
be excused in connection w'itii the »K?curreiit’.e. All them 
were amcerned with Islam and were not neglectful with re¬ 
gard to any aspect connected with the Muslim religion. .Aiter 
the event,*tiiey considered the matter and applied their in¬ 
dependent jiidpneiit. God observes their Qncmiistances- Me 
knows these men. We can only think the best of them. 
What we knovv ilmul tjieir conditions, ns well as the state¬ 
ments of tiie Speaker of the Truth (Muhammad praising 
those men), require ua to do so. 

(9) As to (the case of) il-ljusayn, (the f(>Uowing may be 
said:) When the great mass of Yazid's contemporaries saw 
his wickedness, Lite Sht'idi in al-KClfah invited al-Uusayn to 
come TO them, saying Uiat tlicy would take his side. Al- 
lliLsayn was of the opinion that a revolt against Ya/td 
clearly iinlicated a.s a duty, treatise of his wickedness, ('fhat 
duly he felt.) was especially inonnhent ujjoii those who had 
ihe'iKiwer to execute it. He felt that he had (that [Xiwer) In 
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were as good as he Thought, and better. But, regrettably 
ennugh, be was mistaken w'ith regard to Ids strength, 'llie 
group feeling of the Mui^r was in the ^itraysh, that of 
the Qumjsh in “Abd-Manfif, and that of ‘Ald-Manaf in the 
L'mavvads, I'he Qiiraysh and all the others conceded this 
fact and were not ignorant of it. At the beginning of l.slajn. 
it liad been forgotten. People were diverted by fcarfid won¬ 
ders and by the Revelation, and by frequent visitations of 
angels in aid of the Muslims,lluis, they had neglcitod 
their cusiomary affairs, and the group feeling and aspirations 
of pre-lslainic tkries had dis3p[M?ared and were forgotten. 
tJnly the natural group feeling, sery’ing the pnrjwse of triili- 
tary" protection and defense, had remained and was iised to ad- 
vatitage in ttie estabUshmem uf Islam and the fight against 
the polvtheiSTS. The religion liecame well established in (this 
aituiition). The customary course of affairs was inoperative, 
until prophecy and the terrifying wonders stopped, 'nten, the 
cu-stoniary course of affairs resumed to some degree. Oroup 
feeling reverted to its former status and came back to those 
to whom it luiil formerly belonged, lii consequence of their 
previous state of obedience, the Mudar Lietame more obedient 
to the Umayyads than to other's. 

Thus, al-l^usayn's error has Ijecomc clear. 11 was, how¬ 
ever, an error with respect to a w'orldly matter, wliere an 
error does not do any liarm.”^ From the point of view of the 
religinus law, he did not err, bei;3use here everything de¬ 
pended on what he thought, which was tliat lie Imd the pow-er 
to (revolt against Yazid). Ibii '.Abbas, Jbn az-Zuhayr, Ihn 
'Umar, (al-J;[usayti's) brother Ihn al-ljanofiyah, and others, 
criticized (al-HuBayn) because of his trip to aTKufah. lliey 
realized his mistake, but he did not desist from the enterprise 
he had begun, because God wanted it to be so. 

The men around Muhammad other tijarial-I:Jusayn, in the 
1 , ssi ^d with Yazld in Syria and in the 'Iraq, and iheir fol- 

“ cr. ( 1 , +S7* Kbuv^. 
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lowers, were oi' the opinion iliat a revolt ■tgtiin.'ft \a'4id, 
even tluuij^li he was wicked, would Jiot be permissible, Ije- 
cause such a revolt would result in trouble ami bloCKlshei 
They refi-aiiied from it and did not follow al-llusaynt (in his 
opinion), but they also did [lot disapprove of hiio atid did 
not consider him at fault. For he had independetii judsnietit, 
beinp the model of all who ever hud Independent judfrmert. 
One should not fall into the error of dtjcUrinff tliese pcoplif 
10 Ite at fault because they opposed al-Hiisayn and did not 
tome to his aid- 'ITiey constituted the majority of the men 
around Muhammad, They were with Yarid, and they were of 
the opinion that they should not revolt against hiin. Al- 
Husuvii, fighilog at Kcrbela , asked them to ttitest to hts 
excellence and the eorrectness of his position. He said: “Ask 
Jabir b. "AWallah, Ahvi Sa'id (al-Khudri), Anas b. Malik, 
Sahl b. Sa'd, Zayd b. Arqatn. and others/' Thus, he did 
not disapprove of their not coming to his help, lie did not 
interfere in this matter, because he knew that they were 
acting accoiding to their own independent judgment. For 
his piirt, he also acted according to independent judgnicni- 
likewise, one should not fall into the error of declaring 
that his murder was justified because (it alwO was the result 
of inileiiendent Jiidgtnent, even if (one grants that) he (on 
his part) eitercised the (correct) indeiHjndtnt judgment. 
This, then, would l*e a situation comparable to tlwt of 
Shafi'ites and Malikites applying their legal punishment for 
drinking tlate liquor [mbUh) to Idanafitcs. It should be 
known that the matter is not so, I be independent judgment 
of those men did not involve figliting against al-lTisayn, even 
if it involved oppt>sition to his revolt, Yazid and the meti 
around him*“ were the only ones who (ucnially) fought 

Cf, ■t-Titiwt tf. san. Ttse arguinent is that if il-Hu«yri ll«ii 

dl»[)iiroviJ of tlic iiuitwde these lacti, \rt \vnuM nut have rehmd to iht.t 

wraxilCHi of him is 0iathf>Titalive_ 

^ Hi Tht vii^ni it foufitJ m C hut there. If jn D. 
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ajTalnst (al-l;liiS 3 yni) . It shouU not be said rhaT if Yaxid was 
wlrk(^l and yci these (men around Muhammad) did not con¬ 
sider it permissible to re^rolt against him, his actions were in 
their opinion binding and right. It should be hnown that onlv 
Those actioTts of the wicked are binding tliat arc legal. Tlie 
(authorittes) consider it a condition of fighting evildoers that 
any such fighting be undertaken with a just ('Ji/;'/) imam. 
I'his does not apply to the question under consideration, 
t, ^Ja^ Thus, it was not permitsiIde to fight against al-J,Iusayn with 
Yazid or on Yazid*s behalf. In matter of fact, (Yazid's fight 
agaUist al-Husayn) was one of the actions that confirmed his 
wickedness. Al-Husayti, therefore, was a martyr who wiU 
receive his reward, fie was right, and ho exercised indcpend¬ 
ent judgment. The men around Muhammad who were w'ith 
Yazld were also right, and they exercised independent 
judgment. Judge Abu B:tkr h. aU'.Arabi al-Molikt®* erred 
when he made the following statement in his Ixiok al- 
Qawdpin : "Al-Ilu.^ayn was killed accortUng 

to the law of his grajidfather (Muhammad).'’ Ihn al*'Aniht 
fell into tliat error liecaiise he overlooktd the condition of 
the "just (*fldi7) imam” w-hich governs the figliting agiiin.st 
sectarians. 

(s) Ibn az.-Ziibayr felt afioiit his revolt a.s al-Husayn had 
(about hb). Jle was under the same iinpre.ision (us al- 
Husayn regarding his rpialifications). Hut his error witli re¬ 
gard to his power was greater (than iliat of al-llij.sayn). 
'llte Hiintt A.sad were no match for llw Umayyads in either 
pre-Islamic or Islamic times. It does not apply in the case of 
Ihii Zubayr, a±i U does in the case of Mu'awiyab against 


•" Wliu did ml Jielp it-JJitHayn luit iliJ luii dn the artaat R|thtuig. the 
fnitli for winch rests only upon Ya'/td uiid his lierKliiiini. 
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*AIl That the ctTt>r is expressly inclioired ty lie on hb oj)- 
fjonent's side. In (the t-jse of Mu'dwiyah against 'AlOt the 
general roirsensus has tleciiled the question for U5.*“ In (the 
case ijf Ibn az-Zubayr), we do not have (a general con- 
sfciwgs). 'llie fact that' Vaiid was in error was expressly indi¬ 
cated by the fact of Vnzicis wichednesi;, but 'Abd-al-Malik, 
who had to deal with Ihn az-Zuhayr. possessed greater 
probity tlian unyltody else. It is sufficient proof of his probity 
that Miilih used *Abd-al-Malik's actions as pronf^ and that 
Ibri 'Ahbns and Ihii ’Umar rendered tlie oath of aUegiafwe to 
'AUi-al-Malik and left Ihn az-Zuhayr with wiiom they had 
been together in the Hijaa. Fiirtiiermore, many of the men 
around Muhammad were of the opinion that the oath of 
allegiance rendered to Ibn az-Zubayr was not binding, be¬ 
cause the men who held the executive jmwer were not pres^ 
ent, its [they had been) when it was rendered to (‘Alxl-al- 
Malik's filher) Marwait. llm az-Zuhayv hdd the opposite 
opinion. However, all of tliem were using independent judg¬ 
ment and were evidently motivated by the truth, even though 
it is not expre.ssly indicated to have lieen on tine side. Our 
di-'.russton shows that the killing of fhti az^Zubayr did not 
conflict with the basic principles aitd norms of jurisprudence. 
Nonetheless, he is a martyr and will receive his reward, Ite- 
cause of his (gotnl) intentions and the fact that he dwse the 

truth. 

'lliis is the manner in which the actions of the ancient 
Muslims, the tiifii around Muliarnmad and the men of the 
second generation, have to l>c judged. They were the best 
Muslims. If we permitted them to be the target of slander, 
who coulil claim probiiy! 'fhe Prophet said: "Tlie Ixjst men 
are those nf iny generation, then those olio follow Lhcm," — 
repeating the latter sentence tw-o or three times Hien, 
falsehood will spread,” *“ 1 bus. he considered goodfiess. 


™ t:f. p. 4Mi, iitove, p 1-cs, atm'*!-. 
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that U, probity, a quality (nftulbr to the first porifKl and. to 
the one that followed it. 

One slioulii beware of letting one's tiiind or tongue be* 
come used to rritici^irig any of (the ancient MiisUms). One's 
lieart should not be tempted by doubts concerning anyiliing 
that happened in connection with them. Orte should t)e as 
trutlihil as possible in tlieir behalf. They deserve it most. 
Tiicy never differed a mo Jig themselves except for gtwd 
reasons, 'fhey never killed or were killed except in a holy 
war, or in htlping to make some truth vlctoriogji. 

It shouhl further be believed tlvat their differences were a 
source of divine mercy for later Muslims, so that every' (later 
Muslim) can take as his model the old Muslim of his choice 
and make him his imam, guide, and leader. If this is uttdtrr- 
stood, God’s wise plans vvitlt regard to His creatitiii and 
creatures W'ill become clear. 

^ 2,9 2 TJtf fum timt of tkf rr%ffjMj institutiun tif tht 
calip/iatf. 

It lij.i become dear tlxat to he caliph in reality means 
acting as substiuite for the Lawgiver (Muhammad) with re¬ 
gard to ilio preservation of the religiori jind the political 
Iciiiiership of the wtjrUl,*'® The Lawgiver was concerned with 
both things, with religion in liis capacity as the pejTion com¬ 
manded to transmit the duties imimstsl by the religious laws 
to the pe^.iple and to cause them m act in accordance with 
them, and with worldly political leadership in his capacity as 
the person in diarge of the (public) interests of human 
civili/ation. 

V\c have mentioned before that civilization is necessary 
to human Wings and that care for the (public) interests con¬ 
nected with it is likewise {.'joniething ncccssarv), if mankind 
is not lo perish of neglect We have also memioned liefbrc 
that royal authority and its impetus suffice to create (the 


cr G. Stindi iifi »inJ t. Berciiof, Het tuil Jt ttsia 
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institutions serv'ing) the (public) interest,** although they 
would he more perfect if they were establisheil through re¬ 
ligious laws, liecatuse (tli^^ religious law) has a better under¬ 
standing of the (public) tiiierests. 

Royal authority, if it he Muslim, falls under the caliphate 
and is one of its conHimitants, (The royal autiiority) of a 
non-Muslim nation stands alone. But in any case, it hits its 
sutmrdinate ranks and dependent positions which relate to 
particular functions. The people of the dynasty are given 
(particular) positions, and each one of them discharges (the 
duties of) ids position as directed by the ruler who controLs 
them all. Thus, the power of the ruler fully materializes, and 
he is well able to discharge his governmental (duties). 

Even though the bisiitution of tlie caliphate includes royal 
authority in the sense mentioned, its religious character 
br’mgs with it special ftmetions and ranks peculiar to the 
Mushin taliplis, \Vc are going to mention the religious func¬ 
tions peculiar lo the caliphate, and we shall come tiack later 
on to the functions of royal govcntmenr,*** 

It should be knowft tlmi all tlw rcligioii.s functions of the 
rcUgimlS law-, such as prayer, the office of judge, the office of 
mufti, the holy war. ami market supervision (Aw/wA) fall 
under ihe imamate/' which U the caliplutte. (The 

cali[i}mie) is a kind of great mainspring and comprehensive 
basis, and all these (functions) are hninches of it and fall 
tinder it because of the wide scope of the caliphate, its active 
interest in all conditions of the MiisUra community, both re¬ 
ligious and worldly, and its general power to execute the 
religious laws relative to Innh (religious ajtd worldly affairs), 

(^kt kti^iershtp uj pfi^yer) 

The leadership of prayer is (he highest of fall) those 
functions aiul higher than royal authority as such, which, 
like (prayer), falls under the caliphate. ‘ITtis is attested by the 
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(circumstnnc^) ifiat th(^ mt?u ar<5UTiil Muhiirnumd tlt'duccd 
from the fact that Aiiij Bakr ha<l been appointed {Muham¬ 
mad's) representative as prayer leader, the faet tliat he had 
also been appointed hi:; represetitaiive in palitical leadership. 
They said; "* *rhe Messenger of God fouiid hun acceptable 
for our religion. So, tvKy should we not accept him for our 
worldly a (Fairs?" If prayer did not rank higher than 

cal Icadenihip, the analogical reasoning would not have been 
sound. 

[f this is estaWi.shed, It should Ixr known that dty mosques 
are of two kinds, great spacious ones which are prepared for 
holiday “* prayers, and other, minor ones which are restricted 
to one section of the population or one quarter of the city 
and which are not for the generally attended pravers. Care of 
the great mosques rests with the citUph or with those au- 
tliorities, wa?irs, or judges, to w'hom he delegates it. A 
prayer leader for each mosque i.s appointed for the live daily 
prayers, the Friday service, the two tesrivab, the eclipses of 
(the sun and the tiioon), and tlic prayer for rain. Tliis (ar¬ 
rangement) is obligatory ojily in the sense that it is prefer¬ 
able and better. It also serves the purpose of preventing the 
.subjects from usurping one of the duties of the raliphs con¬ 
nected with the 5U|iervisioTi of the general (public) interests. 
The {arrangement) is considered necessary by tlu>se who 
consider the Friday service ncces.sary, and who. therefore, 
consider it necessary to have a prayer leader appointed. 

Administration of the mosques that are restrictetl to one 
section of the population or to one quarter of the city rests 
with those who live nearby. These mosques do not ret^uire 
the supervision of a caliph or ruler. 

The laws and conditions governing the oiHce of (praver 
leader) anti the |:erson entrusted wiili it are knowti from tlie 
law books. They are well explained ui the bookjL on admin- 
istraiion (Hf-.dAAifTrt as-sulihihah) by al-M^warclT and 


Cf. p. 45(1, ;ibcive. 
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otJitT authors. We shall not, therefore, raention them at any > 
li'iigth, llie first caJipHs ditl not delegate the leadership of 
prayer. The fact that oemin of the caliphs were stabbed in 
the mosque during the call to prayer, being expected fby the 
assasiims to be tlierc) at the prayer times, shows tliat the 
caliphs personally led the prayer and were not represented 
by otliers, This custom was continued by the Umayyads 
later on. Tliey considered it their exclusive privilege and a 
high othce to lead the prayer. The story goes that 'Abd-al- 
Malik said to his doorkeeper ( "1 have given you the 

office of keeper of my door, Jand y^^i^ entitled to turn 
away anvone) save these three personst the person in charge 
of food, because it might spoil if kept hack; the j>ersor in 
charge of the call to prayer, liecause he calls the people to 
God; and tite person in charge of the mails, because dclaving 
the mail might mean the ruin of the remote provinces." 

Later, w'hen the nature of royal authority, witli its quali* 
ties nf liarshness and unequal u eatmeni of the [>eople In their 
rehgiijus and worldly affairs, made Itself felt, (the rulers) 
chose men to represent them as prayer leaders. They re- 
sei^*cd for themselves ilie leailership of prayer at certain 
times and on gciiGral (festive) occasions, such as the two 
holidays ainl the Friday .sen'ice, Tliis was for purposes of 
display and ostentation. Many of the 'Abbasid and Ubaydid- 
(-Fatimid) (caliphs) did this at the beginning of their re¬ 
spective dynasties. 

(TAr <#M of mufii) 


As to the office of mufii. the caliph must examine the 
religious sciwlars ami teachers and. entrust U only to tiiose 
who arc qualified for U. He must lidp them in tfaeir tusk, and 
he mu.**! prevent tbo,sC who are not qualified for the office 


*•* 0 ". bIw IkI*w, a reliired story it iclii abour Zijid b, .Shlhi, 
ItiHornLir uf tfe 'Irici under Mu'a^wiyjti, liy iil-JaW?; cf. Ft Hij^h, ifd. ^ 
in (Cairn. laM/lsaS). p. P'^^son In 

litinrcf ctf the tiuiSi” Us ^ of a frontier ri^iQn+ 

Mtd a fuunh awgwy h tddrd, the [>ersoti who cornu* nig lit ran, 

tliereftirc. bt cxpecicd to bnng firw*. U. alw aJ-Asharl. 

Paris, MS, Ar. fol. jaii.and ar-Bigbib aH^ifahaiil, 1, ISO- 
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from (bec-oming niuitis). (Tti^ office of mufti) is one of the 
(pubiic) interests of the Muslim religious community, (The 
caliph) has to take care, lest unqualified persona undertake 
to act as (mufti) and so lead the ^teopJe astray. 

Teachers have the task of teaching and spreading reli¬ 
gious knowledge and of lioliling classes for that purpose in, the 
mo^ucs. If the niostiue is one of the great mosques under the 
adiiiinistration of the ruler, w'hcre the ruler looks after 
t, SS 7 the prayer leaders, as mentioned before, teachers must ask 
the ruler for pennissioii to (teach there). If it is one of the 
general mosques, no pennission is needed. However, teach¬ 
ers and muftis nivist have some restraining jnfiiicnce in them- 
3 elve.s rlwt tells them not to undertake something for whidi 
they are not qualified, so that they may not lead astray those 
who ask for the right way or cause to stumble those who 
W'iijii to be guided. A tradition says: "Those of you who 
most boldly approach the task of giving faluuh are most 
directly heading toward hell.” ^ ruler, therefore, has 
supen'ision over (ranftis and teachers) and can give, or lienv. 
ihem ])ermission to exorcise their functions, as may he re¬ 
quired by the public interest, 

[ Tht 

The office of judge is one of the positions that come under 
the caliphate. It is an instiiutioti that serv'es the purpose of 
settling suits and breaking off disputes and dissensions. It 
proceeds, however, along the lints of die religious la\v,s Liul 
ilnwn by the Qur’an and the Suiinali. Therefore, it is one of 
the fKisiiions that belongs to die caliphate and falls under it 
generally. 

At the beginning of Islam, the caliphs exercised the ntficc 
of judge persoiinlly. 'rhey did not permit anytinc else to 
funciioti as judge in any matter. The first caliph to charge 
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sorrujone else with excn’iJit-* t)f (tlve ofiloe of judgi;) was 
'L'raiir, He appointed Abd d-Darda' *“ to be judge with him 
in Medina, he apfiointcd Shurayh as judge in aJ-Basrah, and 
Abu Musa al-Ash'ari as judge in aUKufab, On appoincmg 
(Ahfi Musa), he wrote him the famous letter that contains 
alt the laws that govern the office of Judge, and Is the basis 
of them. He says in it:*® 

Now, the office of judge is a defitiite religious duty 
and a generally followed practice. 

Understand die depositions that arc made lieforeyou, 
for it is useless to consider a plea that is nut valid. 

Consider all the people equal before 3 'ou in your 
court and in vour attention, so that the tiuhle will not 
expect you to be partial and the humble will not despair 
of justice from you. 

'llic claimant must prtuluce evidence; from the de- 
fcmUmi, an oath may be exactetl. 

Compromitte is permissible among Alusllms, but not 
aiiv agrcemeni through whicli something forbidden would 
tie [wrmitted, or something pemuittMl forbidden. 

If vou gave jutJgmeni yestertlay, and today upon re¬ 
consideration tome to the correct opiDuni, you should 
not feel prevented byyour first judgment from retracting; 
for justice is primeval, and it is lacncr to retract than to 
persist in worthlessness; 

Use your brain aftout matters that perplex y'OU and 

*■ His name ia «iit te Have IwJin 'Ifwayniir li- Zayfl. Fvr Shnrayllj vf- 
n. sa IV Oi. 11, alwve. ml for Abj Miii, n. S(H tn tbi* chapier, above. For 
the three Judge* mentiumxl Iwte, see also B. J. El Gmiheifs eilitiori td al- 
Kindi, TAf p/ tAt tCtf^pUnM JitJgfi iFaris, etc., iUOa). p. vt- Other 

murcTs (|five oihi'T nainr» In this coniicttHm. 

F<ir the dorunieiit. wliicl- has lieeii shown to Imi pscudepignptnciit, d*. 
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To whirh neither Qur'iiri iibr Suirnah scein to applv^ Siudv 
similar cases and evaluate the situation through analogy 
with those similar cases, 

If Si person brings a claim, which he may or may not 
be able to prove, set a time limit for him. If he brings 
proof witliiii the time limit, you should allow his claim, 
otherwise you are permitted to give jutlgment against 
him. Tliis is the better way to forestall or clear up any 
possible doubt. 

All Muslims are acceptable as witnesses against eadi 
other, exwpt such as have received a punishment pro¬ 
vided for by die religious law, such as are proved to Jiave 
giveii false witness, and suc:h as are suspected (of par¬ 
tiality) on (the ground of) client status or rclaiionsiiip, 
for God, praised lie He, forgives because of oaths [fj 
and postpones (puiiislmient) in face of the evidence. 

Avoid fatigue and weaiiness and annoyam'e at the 
litigants. 

I'or establishing justice in the courts orju.stice, God 
will grant you a ncli rew'ard and give you a good reputa¬ 
tion. Farewell. 

End of 'L)mar*.s letter. 


Although the personal exercise of the offii't of judge was 
to have been the task nf (the caliphs), they entrusted others 
witli it because they were too busy with general politics and 
too occupied with the holy war/wnquests, defense of the 
border regions, and protection ot the center, These vvere 
things w hich could not be undertaken by anyotie else because 
of their great imjxirtanre. They considered it an easy matter 
to ,nct as judge in litigation among the people and, therefore. 


Lit., "nsocivEd utripcj 
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hail thciTutelves reprcscjitt.'d by others irt the exercise of (the 
office of Imigo), so as to lighten their own (hurdcn), Still, 
they always entrusted the office ojily to people who shared 
in their group feeling either through (fommon) descent or 
their status as clients. They did not entrust it to men who 
were not close to them in this sense. 

nxe laws and conditions that govern the institution (of 
the judiciary) are known from works on jurisprudence and, 
especially, froin books on adniinistTation as- 

nultaniyuh). In the period of the caliphs, the duty of the Judge 
was merely to settle suits between Utigants. GradualiVi later 
on, other niatters were referred to them more and more often 
as the preoccupation of the califihs and rulers with high policy 
grew. Finally, the office of judge came to include, in addition 
to the settling of suits, ctrtain general ooricems of the 
Muslims, such 38 supervision of the property of itisaiie per¬ 
sons, orphans, l>aiikrupis, and incompetents who are under 
the care ofgi-nirdians; supervision of wills and niortmain dtt- 
nations and of the marrying of marriageable women without 
guardians (wu/f) to give them away,*" according to the 
opinion of some authorities; supervision of (public) road.s 
and buildings; examination of witneases, attorneys, and court 
substitutes,”* to aetjuire complete knowledge and full ac¬ 
quaintance relative to their reliability or um-eliability. All 
these things Imvc become part of the jwsition and duties of a 
judge. 

!■ ormcr caliphs had enlrusted the judge with the super- 
visiun of torts.™ I’his Is a position that combines elements 
Iwth of government power and judicial discretion. It needs a 

iinc uf ihe rtinttuneiusl reiiuirvmtrUt for murriiigr in lilauik law is 
Thai tin: liriiltf miiai have • wall, oauaily ilit father (if Bnottier clcse njlmivc, 
to eive htr “‘Ids anathcr phraae beftiri! iWs, iiame!?, ’'the marrj'irig 

or«uuTiflE«Sl)lfi Mualim girle.'* apparenilv litiattir tin? wunl tOHmlftiisf ibovf 
ua '■nurnBEMltlt wnmi-h- {tfvrfw.l) wi* uiderstood ih iw uaual meaning of 

^ niL'jd are EtlfCC fl:aase$ raurt wlwjie dpfKfinmiiml tiie 

is respon.^iliSL'. 

hor thv ciiStf# ttw religious law doca not provide. 

c.f. {K stiviil, ftbtivc. 
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itrong hand and much authority to sul>due tiie evildoer and 
restrain the aggressor among two litigants. In a way, it 
serves to do what the judges and others are tmahte to do. It 
is concerned with the examination of evidence, w'ith punish¬ 
ments not foreseen by the religious law, with the use of in¬ 
direct and drcurnstaniial evidence, with the postponcmeni of 
I, -Hjo judgment until the legal situation has been clariited, with at- 
tempu to bring about reconciliation between litigants, and 
with the swearing in of witnesses, Tliis is 3 wider field than 
that with which the Judges are concerned. 

The first caliphs exercised that function personally until 
the days of the 'Abbasid al-Muhiadl. Often, thev also dele¬ 
gated it to their judges, 'Ati."* for instance, (delegated torts) 
to his judge, Abu IdrTs al-Khawlani; "* al-Mamiln to 
Yahv 5 h. Aktham; and aJ-Mu'tasim to Ibn Abi 
*niey ako often entnisted the judges with leadership of tfie 
holy war In summer campaigns. Yaljya h, Aktham thus went 
on a summer campaign against the Byzantines in tlie da^ii of 
al-Ma'mfin. The same tvas done by Mundhir b. Sa'fd/” judge 
under the Spanish Uraayyad ‘Abd-ar-Balimaii an-Nlsir. 
Making appointments to tliesc functions was the task of the 
calipfis or of those to whom they entrusted it, sudi as a min¬ 
ister to whom full powers were delegated, or a ruler who had 
gained superiority. 


(The fHilice ) 


In the ' A hb^sid dynasty and in the dvnasties of the Umay- 
yads in Spain and imder the •Ubaydid(.F'atimids) in Egypt 
and tlie Maglirih, the control of crimes and imposirirm of 


^ Eijiaq,’ ^Uninf. 

!* l**y* ■Aldl>-Al!ili b, ‘AbdalJih CT for 

inKtmn!, Ihn Hainr, TakMii, V. aS W. * 

•” Lf- n. tm to Itifi RhaldiKi'B Imroductioit, iiliove Tlio uiniuiiro t** 

fllTpiitr ^ mHitiotitoJ I^3t- r»tar1, A»n^,, II, 1 

^ AUtiud b. Alii I>u'M died io las+l Cf. ^t-Tibarl III i 4 oi 

[sse/h-JJ, Muudhir di«l m sss l<wa]. cf' llit'i aI-PpmiII 
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piuiLshmenis required hy the religious la^ was also a specie! 
(task) and was delegated to the diief (if police jj/j- 

shurltth ).*^Tlie police b anoiher religious function that under 
tliese dynasties iiolongcd to the positions coru\eciecl with the 
religious law. Its field is somewhat wider riian that of tlie 
office of judge. It makes it i^ossible for suspects to be brought 
into court. It decides upon preventive punishments before 
crimes have been committed. It imposes the punishments re- 
qiiiretl by the religious law wliere they are due. and deter- 
mittes compensation iij cases of Iwdily injury where the law of 
talion applies. It inifioses pumshments not provided for by 
the religious law, and provides for corrective measures 
against those wdio did not execute tlie trimes (they planned). 

Tlie j3ro|)ej' function.^ of the police and of torts were for¬ 
gotten during the dynasties in which the nature of the call- 
pluite was itt» longer remembered. Torts were rran-sfinteiJ to 
the ruler whether he had been delegated by the caliph to take 
care of liicm or not. Tlic police fmiction ^vas qilit into tw-o 
parts. One of them w as that of taking care of suspects, im- 
po.sirig the punishments required by the religious taw. and 
amputating (tTiminals condemned for crimes puniaheil by the 
amputation of a limlj), and seeing to it that the law's of tulion 
were applied where appropriate. For these duties, the dynas¬ 
ties appointed an official who exercised his office in the 
service of the ptslitical (establi.shmciit) without refereitce to 
the religious laws. (I'hat official) was sometimes called n-dlf 
(governor), and sometimes shtirtuk (police). I'he remaining 
(former police fujictioiis dealt with) punishnienis noi pro¬ 
vided for by die religious law and the imposition of punish¬ 
ments for crimes fixed by the reUgiciis law. They were 
combined with the functions of judge previously mentioned. 
They liecamc part of the offii tal duties of the office (of judge). 
anti have so remained dotvn to this Itnic* 

Tliis position was taken away from iho people w'ho shared 
in the group feeling of the dynasty, \Mien there was a rc- 
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ligioufi caliphatt, the caliph entrusted the function, since it 
was a relit^ious office, only to Anib:! or to clieois —allks. 
slaves, or followers —who shared in their group feeling and 
upon w hcise ability and competence to cNCCUte tJie tasks they 
<x>iild rely. 

When the character aiul Appearance of the caliphate 
chiinged and royal and govemmcTit authority took over, the 
religious functions lost to some degree tlieir connection with 
(the powers in control), in as much as they did not belong 
among the titles and honors of royal authoritv. Tlie Arabs 
later on lost all control of the governnienl. Royal authority 
fell to Turkish and Berber iiAtions. These caliphal functions, 
as far as their character and the group feeling that belonged 
to them WAS concerned, were even more remote from them 
(than from their predecessors], Tltis was because the Arabs 
h.id hcfti of the opinion that the religious bw was their re¬ 
ligion anti that the Prophet was one of tliem and that his 
j, religious laws distinguished them in their ihought and action 
from the (other) nations. 'J’hc non-Arabs did not think tJi.at 
way. If they had some respect for (these functions) it was 
beciUiise they had liccomc Nluslims. ^^lerefb^e, they 
came to entrust them to men outside their ovvn group who 
bad become famUiar with (these functions) in the dvnasties of 
former t:aliph6. Under the influence of the luxury pf the dy¬ 
nasties to which they had lieen accusiomed for hundreds of 
years, these people had forgotten the old desert period and 
desert toughness. Tliey had acquired (the liabits of) seden¬ 
tary culture, luxurious customs, tranquiUitv, and lack of 
aliility to take care of themselves. In the kingdotna ihai suc¬ 
ceeded the [rule of the) caljplis. the fimaions of the caliphate 
became the prerogative of this kind of urban weakling, 'fhev 
were no longer excrtdsed by people of prestige, but bv per- 
soi^ whose qualificatioits were limited, both by their descent 
(which was different from that of the men in power) and by 
the (habits of) sedentary culture to which they had liecome 
aixu.'rtomed. They were despised as sodeiitarv people are 
who Uve submerged in luxury and tranquillity; who have no 
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ronnectioiT with the fjroup feeling of the ruler, and who de¬ 
pend on being protected (by others)* Their position in the 
dynasty derives fit-'in the fact that (the dynasty) taUts care of 
the Muslim religious community and follows the religious 
laws, and that these persons know the laws and can interpret 
them tJirough legal decisions They have no standing 

in the dynasty Ix^ause they are honored as pwrsonalilies. 
Tlicir standing merely reflects an affeciatjan of respect for 
their position in the royal councils, where it is desired to 
make a show of reverence for the religious ranks. They do 
not have esECUtive authority to make decisions in (these 
councils), if they participate in (the making of decisions), it 
is just as a matter of form, svith iio reality behin^l it. Execu¬ 
tive authority in reality belongs to those who have the power 
to enforce [ their decisions). Those who do not have the 
^x>wer (to enforce dieir decisions) have no executive au- 
ihoritv. Thev are merely used as autiiorities on religiou.s law, 
and their le^al decision.'! are accepted. This is indeed 

the fact. God gives success. 

?Hime sciiolars think that this is not right, and that rulers 
who keep jurists ami judges out of (their) councils act 
wrongly, since Muhammad said, '*The scholars are the heirs 
of the iHi’iphets.'' However, it should be known that it is 
not as (such scholars) thmk.'** Boyal and govcmmcntal au¬ 
thority is conditioned by the natural requirements of civilisa¬ 
tion; wore such not the ose, it would have nothing to do with 
politics. The nature of civilization docs not require that 
(iurists and sdmlars) liave any share (in authority). Advisory 
and executive authority belongs only to the person who con¬ 
trols the group feeling and is by it enabled to exercise au¬ 
thority. to do thingB or not do them. Those w ho do not have 
group feeling, who have no control over their own affairs, 
and who cannot protect themjwjlves, are dependent upm 
others. 1 low, iheiv, could they participate in t'Cuncils, :UHi why 

•» t!f. Hundioai, p. One o«g.!it iiot m be aiirpruteb to (ind Ihi* mull- 

tioii toixstanil^ In scholarly works. 
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shniild their advice be taken into eoiisideration? Their advice 
as derived from their knowledge of the religious laws {b 
taken imo consideration) only in so far as they are consulted 
for legal decisions (/jriivJ). Advice on political matters is not 
tlidr province, because they have no group feeling and do 
not know the conditions Eind laws which govern {group feel- 
To pay honor to (jurists and scholars) is an act of kind¬ 
ness on the part of rulers and amirs. It testifies to their high 
regard for Islam and to tlieir respect for men who are in any 
way concerned W'ith it. 

To understand Muhammad's statement, "The scholars 
arc the heirs of the prophets.-' it should be realked that the 
jurists of [his time jind of the recent past have repre.senied 
the religiomi law mainly by ruling on rituaj practices and 
questions of mutual dealings (among Muslims}, nrey make 
{such rulings) for those who need them to be able to act in 
accordance with them. This has been the goal of (evcti) the 
greatest among (them). They are identified with (the reli¬ 
gious bw) only to a limited extent (and are known to be ex¬ 
perts in it only) under certain conditions. The early Muslims 
:iS well as pious and austere Muslims, on the odi^ hand rep¬ 
resented the religious law in (all its aspects) and were identi¬ 
fied with (all oq It and known to have had a thorough 
(in^ctical) knowledge of it.s ways. People who represent the 
religious law without (recourse to the process of) transmis- 
sion, may (be cadled) "heirs," Such, for instance, were the 
men mentioned in ul-Quahayri's muVah.”^ People who com¬ 
bine the two things «* are religious scholar.., the real "heirs " 
such as the jurists among the men of the second generation, 
the ancient Muslims, and rhe four imams,"* as well as ijio.e 
»llo took .Lora a. modcU and folWtd to d.pr .torn. ,i,, 
of a Muslim who has only one of the two ihinR,. ihe 
better claim to be called an •■bri,- g^. . pmus 


“Cf. 11, 4.ifi loQi, VI, and sjt, anj loa, |»un» 
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Tht Pmihon iff Official 

rathi^r than to a jurist who is iiot pious. 'ITie pious mar has 
ijiheriietl a qualhy. THe jurist wJio is not pious, on the other 
hantl, has nor inherited anythiitfr, Me merely makes nilings 
h>r us as to how to art. This applies to the majority of oon- 
temponry (jurists) "except those who believe and tlo 
good, and they are few." 

Tht fwith?! af offiriiil ttifutit (’adalah) 

(llie position of official witness) is a religious position 
depending on the office of judge and connected wiih court 
practice. ’Hie men who hold it give testimony—with the 
judge's pennis.sion — for or against people's (claims). Tliey 
serve as witnesses w'hen testimony is to be taken, testify 
during a lawsuit, biuI fill in the regiaters which record the 
rights, possessions, and debts of jieople and other (legal) 
tnma act ions. TliU is the significance of the position. 

We *** have mentioned "the judge'.s ywrinissioti" hecituse 
[jeople ma y have become confused, and (then) only the judge 
knows who is reliable and who not. Thus, in a way, he gives 
permission (and he does so only) tO' those of whose probity 
ho is sure, so dial people's afTairs and transactions will be 
properly safegiiartfetf. 

Tile pixTctjuisitL* governing this position is the incum¬ 
bent’s possession of the quality of probity {‘ddStah) according 
Lo the religious bw, his freedom from unreltability. Further^ 
more, he must be able to fill in the (court) records and make 

•“ Ergo^ the jcjisia flindiig our schoLirs caiuiiH hv cnltird "hcirs/* Mu- 
hiuiLprmd'jt jitm-fiiCTit floes froT ^p]kSy tM Thein, find rules »p rlitfL-furF, sirt 
riur juiliiig wraiij^Jy if ftwjf tlw ntJt conduit rhiMii- 

^ J5^.4+5 

hi Older to uinierstand mui'h iIij^ disruasion in this sectifTrit nne imier 
l^crp in minii the fjtci mentianfiil hy Ihii IChaldiiii tmlv At the end, thit 
Ilela ttrnw to tnuAo twa Hiingii. "Hie one Is ciMijidrrf«| one of 

the Londihoris of thecsilLphiiite or ticEiorhij^k offlee; cf- On J 07 ro Ihn Hhiiildfio's 
Lniroduction, sbove^ iinJ o. Osf to this i’hB|it^tr, In thd,t sense, 
n^ealta a perauo's friliiltlhry -is a trsmniittiT of trsditioni snrf ■ retiptyiJ* 
HiituLuT. Tlie other imge h to dA-Sfigriiiic the oflke of ofTId^l iivltnctft,, ori^nsUy 
a "Tair'" {"Ml) man, one wlin piJiis^wsifed '“pixitiify " (“tniffijA). 

■"Hliis juriigraph Was added m ihe tdirgin of V siwi is iiKorporsted in 
the te]|t of £>. 
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out contracts in the right form ami pro|jer order and o>r- 
rcctly, (observing) the cundmotut and stipulations goveming 
them from the p>int of view of the religious bw. ‘I'hus, he 
must ha^ e such knowledge of jurisprudence as is necessary' 
for the purpose. Because of these conditiotis and (he eJtperi- 
ence and practice required, (the office) came to be restricted 
to persons of probity. Probity came to be (oonsiilen-d) the 
particuliir quality of persons who exercise this function. But 
tliLs is not so, Prtibify Is one of the prefequisite.s qualifying 
them for the office. 

Tlie judge must examine their conditioris and look into 
their way of life, to make sure that they fulfill the condition 
of probity. He must not neglect to do so, Vjecause it is his 
duty to safeguard the rights of the ijeojtle. The responsi¬ 
bility for everything rests with him, and he is accountable 
for the outcfimc, 

Once (official witnesses) have been shown clearly to be 
qualified fortJie position, they lie<;ome (more) generally use¬ 
ful (to tlie judges), (They can be used) to find out about the 
reliability of other men whose probity is not known to tlie 
judges, Iwcause of the large si/e of cities imil the confused 
conditions (of city life). (It Is necessary to know their re¬ 
liability) because it is nece.ssary forjudges to settle quan’els 
among litigants with the help of reliable evidence. In assess¬ 
ing the reliability of (the evidence), they u.^ijilly count upon 
these prufessional witnesses. In every city, they have tlieir 
own shops and benches where they always sit, so that people 
who have transactions to make can engage them to function 
as witnesses and register the (tesliinonvj in writing. 

rhe term probity (’fic/d/ii/i) thus came to be used lK>th 
for the po.sitioTi W'hose significance hus just been explained 
and for "probity (reliability)" as required by the religtom? 
law. which is used paired with '*unreliability,*' The two are 
the same, Imt still, they are difterent. CJod knows better, 

Muriel su^nifwn (hisbah) awd mi/it 

The office of market supervUn Is a religious 

position. It falls under the rehgkuis oliligation "to command 


Afifri// Sifptmsim (tfiiibitHl anti Mint 

to ilt> gofjit and forbid to do evil," vvbioh reats with the person 
in charge of the affaim of the Muslims. He appoints to the 
p>sition mi'ti whom lie consitieriJ qualified for it. Hie obUga-- 
tion thus de\mlvcs upon the appointee. He may um; other 
men to help him in lus job. He investigates abuses and ap^ 
plies the appmpriate puni-shments and ciirm'tive mea-suiTs, 
He secs to it tinit the pople act in accord with the public in¬ 
terest ill the town (under his nupcrv-iskm). For instance, he 
prnhihits the obstmciion of roads. He forliids poners and 
iiuatsmeii to carry too heavy loads. He oitlers the owners of 
buildings threatening to collapse, to tear them ilow-it and 
thus remove the possibility of danger to passershy. He pre¬ 
vents teachers in schools and other places from beating tlie 
young pupils tCH> mucli."*'' His authority is not restricted to 
cases of t|uarTels or complaints, but he (has to) hwh after, 
and rule on, eveiytbing of the sort that comes to his knowl¬ 
edge or is rciKiTtod to liim. He ha# no authority ov'cr legal 
claima in general but he has authority over everything re¬ 
lating to fraud and (Jeciiptiiwi in connection with food and 
other things and in connection with weights lUiil measures, 
.\mtmg his diiiifii i# that of making dilatory debtors pay what 
they owe, and similar things iliat do not retiuire hearing of 
evidence or a legal verdict. In other words, cases with which 
a judge would have nutliLng to do because tliey are so com¬ 
mon and simple. (Such cases,) thercftire, are referretl to the 
per.son who holds the tiffice of market supervisor to take care 
of them. 

The position of (market supervisor), consequently, is 
subordinate to the office of judge. In many Muslim dymasties, 
.«uc!i as the dyna-stics of the 'Ut>3ydid(-l‘’5timias) in Egy'p' 
and the Maghrib aid that of the Uraayyads in Spain, (the 
office of market suprvisor) fell umler the general jurisdiction 
of ihc judge, who could appoint anyone to the office at dis¬ 
cretion. I'hen. when the position of nder beciiiwe seprated 
from the caliphate and when (the ruler) took general charge 
of all political matter-v, the office of market supervisor became 

one of the royal positions and a sepnnitc o ffice. _ 

■■Cf, n. aa tu Cls, ti, nlwvt. 
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The office of the mint is coneemcd with the coins itse*t 
by Muslims in (commerciaj) transactions, with guarding 
against possible ffilsitication or substandard cjualiiy (eUppitig) 
when the numher of coins (and not the w'eight of their metal) 
is used in transactions, and with ait else relating to (monetarv 
matters.) turther, the office w concerned with putting the 
ruler's mark upt>n the coins, thus mdicating their good 
quality and purity, Tlte mark is impressed upon the coins 
W'ith an irorv seal that ts especially used for the purpose and 
that has special designs (legends) on it. It is plat^ upon the 
dinar and the dirham after their proper w'eight has l>een 
established, and is then beaten with a hammer until tiie de¬ 
signs have been impressed u[>oii the coin. This then indicates 
the good quality of the com according to the best methods 
of melting and purification customary among the inhabitants 
of a particular region under the i-utmg dynasty. (Tile metal 
standard) is not something rigidly fixed hut depends upon 
lnde^^endenl judgrtiem. Once the inhabitants of a particular 
part or region liave decidetl upon a standard of purity they 
hold to it and call it the "guide" or "standard" 

( They use it to test their coins. If they are sub¬ 

standard, they are bad. 

Supen'lsioii of all ilicse things is the duty of the Iinider 
of the Offi™ of the min,). I„ this respect, it U s ntlieious 
office and falls under the caliphate. It uacd to helonij to tlte 
general jurisdiclioh of ffie judge, bu, note has taotne a seu. 
aiatc o ce, as is the case with that of market supervision. 


l, KiS 


This IS all that is to be said about caliphal positions, 
ere were other positions that disappeared when the things 
that were their concern disappeared. Further, there are posi¬ 
tions that became position., of nders other than the caUpb. 
Such are the position of amir and wazir, and those concerned 


■** Cf. o:, below. 
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'.varfare and taxatiuiip ITiL^y will be Inter on in 

thdr pix>pcr [>laces* 

Tlie position concerned with (prosecution of) the holv 
war ceased to exist wiien the holy war was no longer waged, 
save in a few dynasties which, as a rule, classify the laws 
govemtiig it under the govemuiental (and not the caliphal) 
authority. Liko^vise, the office of marshal of the nobility 
consisting of rc-latives of the caliphs, whose descent gives 
them a daitn to the caliphate or to an official pension, disap¬ 
peared when tile caliphate censed. 

In genera], the honors and positions of the calipfiate 
merged \vitfi those of royal authority and politicnf leadership. 
This is the present situation in all dyrmties, 

God governs all affairs in His wisdom. 

£ 30 3 The title of "Commander of the Fiiiihful ,'' tvhkh 
is characlerislic tf the califth. 

It w’as created in the period of the finrt four caliphs. This 
is bocauie the men nrourid JVluhnmmad and all the other 
early Muslims called Bakr, when he received die oath 
of allegiance, "representative" caliph) of the Mes¬ 

senger of G(xl. Thi.s forni (of address) was used until he died, 
'rhen, the oath of allegiance was rendered to ‘L'mar who 
was appointerl by (Abfi iJakr), and people called 'Omar 'Tiep- 
resentative of the Representative of the Messenger of God," 
However, they cotisidered the title soniewhai cumbersome. 
]| was long and lutd a succession of genitives. (With suc¬ 
cessive caliphs,) that (style) would become longer and longer 
and end up os a tongue twister* and (the title) would no 
longer be distinct anti recognizable because of the great nutn- 
lier of dependent genitives, Tlicrefore, tliey tried to replace 
the title by some other one appropriate to a (caliph). 

The leaders of (military) missions used to be called 
‘'tffifJrs,*' 0 . fa'U (formation) connected with itndrah (com- 
maiiclership). Before becoming Muslims, people used to call 
the Prophet *’Amir of Mecca" and "Amir of the Hij^z." T'iie 
men around Muhammad also used to call Sa*d b. Abi Waqijas 
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’Cotmiiiuider (owir) of the Muslbiw/' liwausK he wm- 
miinded (he army at aUQadisIyah. (The army there) at that 
time was the largest agglotnenition of Mujilims (tliat 
existeii), 

NW, it so happened that one of the men around Mu¬ 
hammad addressed 'Lfinar its ‘'Commander of the Faithful’* 
{am!r di-mu’mfjiht). People liked (this form of address) and 
approved it. Thus, they called 'L’mar by {this title). It is 
said that the first to rail him by this title was ‘Abdallah b, 
Jahsli.*" According to others, it was 'Amr b, al-'As 4 iid al- 
Mughirah b, Shu'bah. Again, acconling to others. It was a 
messenger [rl*** who brought (the news) of victory frotn a 
(military) tniasion. He entered Medina and asked for ’Umar 
with the words, "Where is the Cnirtmander of the Faithful?" 
Tile men around (‘Umar) heard this and liked it. They said; 
"Indeed, you give him the right title. He is truly the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful." Tims, they called ‘Umar (Com¬ 
mander of tile Faithful), and this b€?caine his title among the 
people. The caliphs who succeeded him inherited the iLtle 
as a diarjLteri.stic which no other person shared with them. 
This was the case with all the Umayvads, 

Tlte Slu’ah used the title of tmanj for ‘AU, ascribing to 
him the imamate, which is a related expression for caliph¬ 
ate. ( I hey called him Imam,) in order to display the novel 
theory that All was more entitled to lead the pr^iyer 
(irUffmaA) than Ahu Bakr, They restricted the title (of Imam) 
to ('Alt) and to those after him wJioni they considered his 
suocessorii to the odiphate. All these men wWe called Imam 


Iwn *< b'bud ifi B*a-» MjJ 10 haw himself 

^ addrassal as C<,inmunder of il.e Faiihful" itui jne 1 raiij liir made m 
(hr yw hi* death, Cf, Jhn Sa’ii, lit 1 , (is, U, lii f -nM; 

.boat thi. bimhicmm of ti,r tiiJc 4rr |;r« ly. n’is ev™ said ( L, 
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uA long ^ their propaganda for them was dandestine. But 
wtifii they eventu;tlly seiited ^lower (openly), tliey ehiingeti 
tJie title of their suctressors to that of Commander of the 
Faithful. ITiifi was done by the 'Abba&id Shf'ah. ’I'hey had 
always called their leaders Imam down to Ibrahim, for whom 
they tame out into the open and titifiirled tiie banner of wur. 
When (Ibrahim) died, his brother as-Saffah w^as railed Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, ‘Hie same was the case with the 
extremist Shi’ah in Ifrtqiyah. They always called (heir lead¬ 
ers, who were descendants of Ism a'll. Imam, Lintil ’Ubaydal- 
lah al-Mahdi came lo power. Tliey continued to call him, 
and also his son and successor Abii t-Qasim, Imam, tint when 
their power was secure, their successors were caJled Cnni- 
mander of the Faithful. 'I'he same was the case with the 
idrisids in tJie Maghrib. Tiiey calletl Idris, and also his son 
and successor Idris the ^'ounger. Imam. This is (SbT'ah) 
procedure, 

'I'he caliphs inherited the title of Commander of the 
Faitliful from each other, k became a characteristic of the 
ruler of the fiijaz, Syria, and the 'Ir^q, the regions tliat were 
the home of the .Arab-s and the center of the Muslim dyna.sty 
ami the base®* of Islam and Muslim cont^uest. rivcrelbre, 
(it was no longer distinctive) when the ('Abbasid) dynasty 
readied its flowering and prime, (and) another style of ad¬ 
dress gained currciuy, one that served to distinguish them 
from each other, in as much sts the title of Commander of die 
Faitliful was one they all had. '11 le 'AUbasids took surnames 
such as as-Saffiih, al-MatisvIr, al-Mahdf, al-H.adi, ar-Haslud, 
and so on, and thus created a sort of cover to guard their 
proper names against abuse by the tongues of the comm on 
people and protect them against profanation. (They con¬ 
tinued with that custom) down Ui the end of the dynasty, 
lire 'Lbaydidt-Fatiiihds) in Ifritjiyah and Egjrit followed 
their example. 

Tlie Umayyads refriiincd from that (for a long time), llie 
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earlier Umayyads in the East Itail dune sOj in keeping with 
their austeriiy and simplicity. Arab mattners and a.spiratiuns 
had not yet ^cn aliantloiied in didr time, anti (the Umuy- 
yadii} had not yet exchanged Bedouin characteristics for 
those of sedentary culture. The Utnayysds U) Spain also re¬ 
frained from sucli titles, because they followed the tradition 
of their ancestors. Moreover, they were comcious of their 
inferior position, since tliey did not control the caliphate 
which the ‘Ahbaslds had appropriatetl, and liad no power 
nijit 2 , the base of the Arabs and Islam, and were 
remote from the seat of the caUphate around which the group 
feeling (ot the Arabs] centered. By Ijeing rulers of a remote 
region, tlicy merely protected themselves against the perse¬ 
cution of the 'Abbasiifs. Finally, however, at the beginning 
of the fourth [tenth] century, the (Umayyad) ’Abd-ar- 
Rahman the Last*" (111) an-Na^ir (b. Muhammad) b, al- 
amir *Al>dallih b. Muhammad li, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman 11, ap¬ 
peared on the 35cene. It l5ei:ame ktiown how greatly the 
liberty oi the caliphate in the East had been eurtailed and 
how tlie clients of the 'Abba.sids had taken control of the 


d)Tiasty and had achieved complete power to depo-se, replace, 
kill, or blind the caliphs, 'Abd-ar-Rahitian Ml, thereforei 
adopted the ways of the caliphs in tlie East and in Ifriqiyain 
lie had himself called Commiinder of the Faithful and as¬ 
sumed the siimiime of an-Nasir4j-dm-Allah, I'liis custom, 
which he had been the first to pracrice, wa.s followed and be¬ 


came an established one. His ancestors and the early (L'may- 
yads) had not had it. 

I’his situation prevailed down to the time when Arab 
group feeling was completely destroyed and the caliphate 
lost its idcnlity. Non-Arab clients gauicd power over the 
’Abbdsids; followers (of their own making) gained power 
liver the Ubaydid(-Fatimids] in Cairo; tlie ^inliajah gained 
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power over the realm of Ifnqiyah; the Zatigtah gamed power 
over the Maghrib; and the reyts dt talfas in Spain gmned 
power over the Utnayyadit. (Each of) these (groups) took 
over part of (the caliphate). ITie Muslim empire diasolvedx 
Tilt rulers in the West and the East adopted diffeTent titles. 
Formerly, tliey had all Ix^en called by the name of Suthtn. 

The non-Arah rulers in the East were distinguished by 
the caliphs with special honorific surnames indicating their 
suliservienee and olicdLence and their good status as officiids. 

(Such surnames included) Sbaraf-ad-dawlah» *Aducl-ad- (, 4J2 
tlawlah, Rukn-atl-davvlab, Mu’izi-ad-ilawlah, Nasir-nad-daw- 
lah. Kizam-al-itmlk, Bahl'-al-mulk, Dhakhirat-al-mulk, and 
so Hie ‘Ubaydid (-Fatimids) used also to distinguish 

the .Sinhajah amirs in that manner. When these men gained 
control over the c;ilipbs. they were satisfied to keep these 
surnames ajid did not adopt caliplial titles out of deference to 
the instluiiion and in order to avoid any u.surpation of its 
peculiar duiracteristics, as is customar)- among those who 
gain [X>wer and control (over an esistuig institution), as we 
iiave stated before.*” However, later on, the non*Aral>s in 
the East strtmgthened their grip on ropl authority ami iie- 
came more and more prominent in state an<l govcrnmeni. 

The group fcelitig of the caliphate vanislied Jiul dissolved 
completely. Ai that time, these non^Arahs were inciitied to 
adopt titles tliut were characteristic of royal authority, sudi 
as im-Nisir and ol-Matisdr. Tliis was in additum to the 
titles thev had previously held and which indicated tliat they 
were no longer clients and lollowcrs through the fart that 
they were simply combinations with (religion), such as 
^alalt-ad-dui. Asadnid-dln. and Nur-ad-diii.*”'* 

T'he mw de taljus in Spain, who had a powerful grip on 

“•“TlicJie eiiTTiiiroes may lie transliifvd us ftiDnws; tlcinprof the Dpiu.'iy, 
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(the r^iliphitte) liy viitiie of the faet that they shared in its 
triliat group feeling, divided up and cJistrihuted among tliem- 
selves the ealiphitli titles. They had themselves cajleti un~ 
Nasir, al-Mansur. al-Mu'tamid, al-Muzaffar, and so on. (bit 
Sharaf criticized them for tliis in these verses; 

What makes me fee! humble in Spain 

U the use of the names Mu'tasiiti and Mu'tadid there. 

Royal surnames not in tlieir proper place: 

Like a cat that by blowing itself up imitates the U«n.“* 

The Sinhajah restrirtcd themselves to the display titles 
that the 'Lrbaydid(-Fatimid) caliphs had given them, such as 
I, iis Nastr-ad-dawlah, Sayf-ad-dawlah,™ and Mu'izz-ad-dawlah. 
They kept to this (even) when they exchanged the TTbaydid- 
(-ratimid) propaganda for that of tlie ^\bhS.sids. Liiter on, 
as the disumce between them and the caliphate grew, they 
forgot the period of (the caliphaie). Tliey forgot tliese lilies 
and restricted themsdves to the name of Sultan, Tlic same 
wa^f tlie case with the Maghrawah rulers in the Maghrib. 
Tlic only title they adopted was that of Sulun, in accordance 
with Bedouin custom and de.sen austerity. 

At the time when the name of the caliphate Itad liecome 
extinct and Its influence non-existent, the Lamiuii'ali ( Almii- 
ravid) ruler V usuf b, 1 ashfin made his appearance among tlie 
Berber trilies in the Maghrib. He became the ruler of Imiii 
shores. He was a good and oanservative man who, conse- 
<lucnT)y, in order to comply wiih all the formalities of his 
religion, wished to submit to die caliphal authority. He ad¬ 
dressed himself to the 'Abbiisid al-Mustazhir and sent to 
him two j/mAAs (rom Sevilla as his amhassadorii, 'Abdalliili h. 
al-'Amb? and ('Abdallah's) son. Judge Abu Bakr.«“ They 
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were TO irUTiiimit the tmth of iillegiance to (al-Mtwtazhir) and 
were to ask him to appoint and invest fbn Tashfin as ruler 
over tlie Nfaghrib. They returned with the caliphal appoint¬ 
ment of Ibn Tashfiri as ruler over the Maghrib and w’ith 
(|ierniission to) use the caliphal style in dress and hag. In 
( the document, the caliph) addressed (Ibn Taslifin) as ''Cenn- 
mandcr of the Muslims," ^ in order to honor and dUringuish 
him. Ibn TashfTn, therefore, took that as his title. Others say 
that he Imd been called ‘ Commander of the Mtisliros’* before 
that, out of deference to the high rank of the caliphate, be¬ 
cause he and his people, the Atmoravids, practiced Islatti and 
followed the Snnnah. 

The Mahdi (of the Almohads) followed upon the (Almo- 
ravids). lie made projragaiida for the truth. He adopted the 
tenets of the ,\sh'arite» and critlcircd the MaghribJs for 
having deviated from tliem by returning to the ancestral tra¬ 
dition of rejecting allegorical interpretation of explicit state¬ 
ments of the rctigious law, a rejection that leads to (anthropo- 
morphiim)as is knowTi from tlie Ash'arite school, lie 
called his followers Almohads (champions of the strict one¬ 
ness of God), displaying (by die choice of ilwt name) his 
di.sappro\'al(of aiiiliri>i»omurpldsm). He followed the opinion 
of the 'Alids with regard to "the Infallible Imam" *“ who 
must exist irt every age and wlto.'ie existence pre.serves tlic 
order of the world. (Al-Mahdl) was ol first called imam, in 
accordance with the afore-mentioned Shrah practice with re¬ 
gard to the title of their calqhs. The word itl-ttm'siiru (ip- 
fallilde) was linked (with Imam) to indicaie his tenet aiit- 
ceming tl)e infill I i bill ty of the Imam. In tlie opinion of his 
followers, he was above the title of Cummander of rhe Faitii- 
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fvil. (To avoid this title) was in aocortiadcc with the tenets of 
tilt old SliT*ah, and (he also avoided it), liecause lo use it 
meant sleiring it with the foolish jounp descendants of ihe 
caliphs who vi'cre alive in the East and tiie West at that time. 
‘Abd-iil-Mn'inm, who was appointed successor to (the 
Mahd!), (lid adopt the title of Commander nf the Faithful, 
His successors, the caliphs of the Banfl ’Abd^al-Mu'min, 
follnwed his example, atid so did their succe^tsors, the 
Hafsids in Ifriqivah.*^ They appropriated Li ejidusively as 
their own, sirnte their shaykh, the Mahd I, had made (religious) 
propaganda (justifying the use of) tiiat (liile) and since the 
power belonged to him and to his friends (clients) w'ho suc¬ 
ceeded him and to nobody else, because Qurashite group 
feeling had completely ceased to exist. Thus, (the use of the 
title) came to be their custom. 

When governmental (authority) in the Maghrib lapsed 
and the Zunatah tooh power, their first rulers continued the 
ways of desert life and simplicity and followed the Lamtuit Jt 
(Almoravids) in using the title of Commander of the Mua^ 
lims, out of deference to the high rank of the caliphate. They 
rendered obedience, hrst to the caliphate of the Banft ’Ab(T 
al-Mu'min, and afterwards to that of the IJafsid.-i. 'llie later 
(Zanatiih) rulers aspired to the title of Cominander of the 
Faithhil, and are using it at this time to comply fully with 
royal aspirations and the ways anti charactcrisdcs of royal 
authority. ’"God has the jxiwer to execute His commands." 

[SO on the ivi^rdi and "Pu/mcrA" 

in the Christian rfUgion and tm itte tmnl 
"AVioi'* Uied fry ihe Jeivs. 

li *« shouki be known that after the removal of it.t 
prophet, a religious group must have somcxjnf to take care 
of .t (Such a persrm) must cause the pt^ple m act according 
to the religious laws. Lt a way, he stands to them in the 
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place caliph) uf their pmphet, in as 11 inch as (he 

urges) the obltgaiions which (the prophet) had imposed 
upttii rhenr Furthermori*, in accordance with tlte afnre-men- 
tioned need for politicul leadership in social organizarion, 
the human sjsecics must have a person who will cause them 
to act in accordance with what is good for them and who will 
previmt them hy force from doing things harmful to them« 
Such a person is the one who is called ruien 

hi the Muslim community, the holy war is a religious 
dutj’, iiecause of the imiverfiallsm of the (Muslim) mission 
and (the obligation to) convert everybody to Islam either by 
persuasion or by foi'ce. 'nierefijre, caliphate and royal au¬ 
thority arc united in (Islam), so that the person in charge 
can devote the available atrenglh to both of them **** at the 
same time. 

*l*he other religious gtotips tlid not have a universal mis¬ 
sion, and the holy war was not a religious duty to them, save 
only for purposes of defense. It has thus come about that the 
person in charge of religious affairs in (other religious 
groups) is not ooncemed. with pow'er politics at all* (Among 
ilium,) royal authority comes to those who have it, by acci¬ 
dent and in some way that has nothing to do with religion. 
It comes to them as the necessary result of group feeling, 
which by its very nature seeks to obtain royal autlioriit', as 
we ha\'C mentionct] licfore."" and not because they are under 
nhligalion to gain power over other nations, as is the case 
with Islam, llicy are merely required to establish their re¬ 
ligion among tlieir own (people). 

lids is why the Israelites after Moses and Joshua re- 
mairiud unconcerned with I'oyal authority for about four hun¬ 
dred ycars*'*^" Their only concern was to establish dieir re¬ 
ligion. I he person from among them who was in charge of 
their religion was called the Kolien. He was in a way the 
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rcprqsentaiive (calipli) of Mosses, lie rcjEfuIafeti ihe prayers 
aoii sacrifices of tlie Israelite*. They made si a condition for 
{the Kohen) to I>e a desscendant of Aaron, as it had been 
destined for him and his children by divine revelation.**^ 
For (supervision of the) political matters which naturally 
arise among hiiman beings, the Israelites selected seventy 
elders who were entrusted with a general legal .lutfiority. 
The Roheti w'as higher in religious rank than (liey and more 
remote from the turbulent legal authority. This continued to 
bo (the situation among the Israelites) utuil the nature of 
group feeling niade itself fully felt and all power iiccame 
political. The Israelites disjiossesscd the Canaaniies of tire 
land I hat God had given them as their heritage in Jerusalem 
and the surroundiTig region, as it hod been expliiined to them 
through Moses. The nations of the Philistines, the Catiflari- 
ites, the .Armenians [!],*** die Fdomites, the Ammonites, and 
the Moabites fought against them. During that (time), po¬ 
litical leadership was entrusted to the elders utnong tltem. 
The Isrueliies remained in tliat condition for atwut four 
hundred years. They did not have any royal power ami were 
annoyed by auacks from foreign nations. Therefore, they 
asked God through Samuel, one of their prophets, liiat He 
permit them to make someone king over them. 'ITus, Saul 
bet.ame their king. He defeated the foreign nations an<l 
killed *** Goliath, the ruler of the Philistines. After Saul, 
David became king, and then Solomon, His kingdom Nour¬ 
ished and extended to tile Ixirders of tlie Htjaz and further to 
the borders of the ^ emeit and to the borders of the land of 
the Romans (Byzantines). After Solomon, the trii)e.s split 
into two dynasties. Thb was in accordance with the neces¬ 
sary conscr^uencc of group feeling in dynasties, as we have 
maitioned before. One of tlie dynastie* was that of the ten 
tribes in the region of Nablus, the capital of wiiich is Samaria 
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(Sal)85tivah),"* and tliL- other thai of tlie children of Judah 
and Benjamin in jenisalem."* Nehuchadnczisir, the king of 
Babyloin then deprived them of their royal authority. He 
first (dealt with) the ten tTiln» in Samaria (Sabastivah)**^ 
and then with the children of Judah hi Jerusalem. Their royal 
authority had had an uninterrupted duration of a thousand 
years. Now be destroyed tlieir temple, burnt their Torah, 
and killed their religion. He deported the people to Ishi- 
han *^and the ’Iraq. Eventually, one of the Persian Kayyanid 
(Afhaetnenid) rulers brought them back to Jerusalem, 
seventy years after they had left it. Thej’ rebuilt the temple 
and re-established tlieir religion in its original Form witli 
priests only. ITie royal authority lielonged to the Persians. 

.Alexander and the Oreeks then defeated the Persians, 
and the Jews fame under Greek domination. The Greek rule 
tlien weakened, and, with the help of (their) natural group 
feeling, the Jews rose against the Greeks and made an end 
to Their domination over them. (Jewish) royal authority was 
In cliarge of their llasiuonean priests. (The llasmoneans) 
fought the GreekJi. Eventually, their power was destroyed. 
Tlie Homans defeated them, and (the Jews) i^me under 
Roman domination. (Hie Homans) advanced toward jemaa- 
lem, the seat of the ehildreti of Herod, relatives by marriage 
of the Hystiioneaiis and the last remnant of the Hiismoiieaii 
dynasty, 'i'liey laid siege to them fur it time, finally conquer¬ 
ing (Jerusalem) by force in an orgy of murder, destnicuun, 
and arson. They laid Jerusalem in ruins and exiled (the Jews) 
to Home and the regions beyond. Hiis was the second de¬ 
struction of the temple. The Jews call it "the Great Exile. 
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AfU‘r That, they hatl no royal atitliority, because ihej' bad lost 
their group feeling. 'Ihoy remained aften-vards under the 
doTnination of tire Homans and their suceessors. Their re¬ 
ligious affairs were taken care of by their head, called the 
Kohen. 

The Messiah (Jesus) brought (tire Jews) his religion, as 
is known. He abolished some of the laws of the 'I'orah. He 
|>erftn*med miirvelous wonders, such as healing the insane 
and reviving the dead. Many people joined Irim and believed 
in blni. The largest group among his following were his 
companions, the Apostles. *niei-e were twelve of them, He 
sent some of them as messengers (Apostles) to all pans of 
the world. ITiey made propaganda for his religious group. 
That was in the days of Augustus, the first of tlie Hunviin 
emperors, and tluring the time of Herod, the king of tire 
Jew's, who had taken away royal authority from the Hasmo- 
neans, his relatives by marriage. The Jews envied (Jesus) 
and declared him a Uar. rheir king, Herod, wrote to the 
Homan Emperor, Augustus, and incited him against (Jesus). 
The Roman Emperor gave (the Jews) pcnnlssion to kill 
him, and the story of Jesus as recited in the Our'an oc- 
currcil.™ 

The Apostles divided Into different groups. Most of them 
went to ^tlte coumry of the Romans and made propaganda for 
the Chrtstiaii religion. Peter was the greatest of them. ! le 
settled in Rome, the seat of die Homan emperors, "niev 
then wrote down the Gospel that had been revealed to Jesus, 
in four Tecensions arairding to their different traditions. 
.Matthew wrote his Gospel in Jerusalem in Hebrew. It was 
tr!in.«.lated into Latin by John, the son of Zebedee, one of 
(the A postles), (dim Apo stle) Luke wrote his Gospel In 

-"‘Uiiljiq hflj "liw blind uid rlie iqwTs.'’ wUWU lottka verv nturh liki?; 
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Latin for a Roman <ligt]itary, (llic Apostle) John, the son of 
Zebedee, wrote his Gospel In Rome. Peter wrote his Gospel 
in [.atin and ascribed it to his pupil Mark. These four 
recensions of the Gosjjcl differ from each other. Not all of 
it b pure revelation, but (the Gospels) have an admixture 
of the words of Jesus and of the Apostles. Most ^ of ( their 
contents) consists of sennons and stories. There are very 
few laws in them. 

The Apostlc.»i came together at that time in Rome and 
laid down the rules of the Cliristian community- They en¬ 
trusted them to Clement, a pupil of Peter, noting in them 
the list of IxHiks that are to be accepted anti in accordance 
with which one must act, 

(The books which) belong to the old religious law of the 
Jews arc tlic following: 

The Torali, which consists of five volumes. 

The Rook of Joshua, 

'i“he Book of Judges. 

The Book of Ruth. 

The B<K)li of Judith.^ 

The four Books of Kings. 

The Book of Cbroniclc.'i,™ 

'Lhe three Books of Maccabees, by Ibn Gorion.*'* 

“ Ori^imUy, llsfi Khjliiiin hsul uul "ulL" Ut ccinrtud "all" lu "iiisM" 
In C, mid U Fouint In the ten of D. 

“Tlic MSS have TuHtihi "Judah,"' hut there oiti h* iw douhi Thai ihc 
Bootr of JuUiih is meant. 
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“ Tl« refertiKS to tlw Kllegcil aiiihoraWp of the Bookr of tho MatxalMe* 
by Joseph b. Gorion (Pseudo-Josippon), is not fbuntf in 'ffcir, IT. |+8, and, 
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vailed "Bonk of tlw Msiciibces," Cf. ilic rdition of tlie Eihiopie veriiuo by 
Murad Koniil, (New York. loaT], pp. xvi if. and j. Wvaiuiueeit, 

"Der aratuscliv Josippus'" In jfhJumJliafgtn drr Sgl- Gtittititiiiji Hfr ja'iiren- 
sfhuftTH xit CatlingfH, fihilol.-hiA. Kl., st.r., t** (ISST). 9, Cf. now W J. 
Fistbcl, 'Tbii ttlialdfui ainl Josippoti,*' in Mcintrair/r u .Mrf/ilf-l'uf/ir/ajj ( Harw- 
loiu. mat), I, soG- 
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The Book of l£zra, the rdig'ious leader. 

The Book of E^tlier and tlie aiur^’ of Haitian, 

The Book of Job the Kighteous. 

The Psalms of David. 

The five Bonks of Dand’s son, Solomon, 

The sixteen Prophecies of the major and initio r prophets, 
Hie Book of Jesus, the son of Sint, the minister of 
Solomon. 

(The books of) die religious Jaw of Jesus that was rc- 
oeiveti by die Apostles are die rodowingi 

The four recensions of die Gosfiel. 

The Book of Paul which consists of fourteen epistle.?, 
llie Katholika (General Epistles) which consist of dc^'en 
epistles, the eighth being the Praxeis (Acts), stories 
of the Apostles. 

The Book of Clement which contains the laws. 

The Book of the Apocalypse (Revelation) which Ctmtains 
the vision of John, the son uf Zebetlec. 

I, 4 ^ The attitude of the Homan emperors ttiw'ard CUristianitY 
varied. At times, they adopted it and honored its adherents. 
At other times, they did not recognize it and perstcuted its 
adherents and killed and exiled ihem. Finally, C'onstantine 
appeared and adopted Christianity. From then on, all (the 
Roman emperors) were Christiana,"^ 

The head of the Christian (community) and the [lerson in 
charge of (Christian religious) imtitutiona i* called Patriarch. 
He is their religious head and tlie representative (caliph) of 
tile Messiah among them. He sends his delegates and rep¬ 
resentatives to the remote Christian nations. They arc cajled 
"bishop,” tliat is, delegate of the Patriarch. 'Ilie man who 
leads the pmyers and makes decisions in religipim matlers is 
called priest. Tlie person who withdraws from society and 

a mweudifiir f/stlur for 

*L7, atfei aism, Mttwi. 
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retires into solitude for worship iiiealW "rnonk*" iTie latter 
muallv :4cek ttcliuide in (ittonaMic) cells. 

The Apostle Pettr^ the chief Apostle and oldest of the 
disciples, was in Rome and estahltshed the Christian religion 
there. Nero, ilte fifth Roman emperor, killed him.*'’ Suc¬ 
cessor to Peter at the Kontun $ee was Arius. 

Mark the Evangelist spent seven years in Alexandria and 
Egypt and the Maghrib making propaganda- After him came 
Ananias, who was called Patriarch, Be was the first Patnareh 
there. He appointed twelve priests to be witli him. and ic w'as 
arranged that when the Patriarch died, one of the twelve 
should take his place, and one of the faithful be elected to 
take his place as the twelfth priest.*'iTus, the patriarchate fell 
to the priests. 

I.3ter on, dissension Imoke out among the Cliristtans with 
regard to the basic principles and articles of their religion. 
They assembled in Nieea in tlie days of Constaiiiiiie, in order 
to lay down (the doctrine of) true Cliristianity. iTirec hun¬ 
dred and eighteen bishops agreed upon one and the same 
doctrine of Christianity. They wTote it down and called it 
“the Creed." They made it the fimdamental principle to 
which they would all have reference. Among the things ihey 
SCI down in writing was that with respect to the appointment 
of the Patriareh as die head of Christianity, no reference 
should be made to the imlepcndciit judgment of the prie.st5, 
os Ananias, the disciple of Mark, had prescribed. Thai point 
of view was abolished. T)ie Patriarch was to come from a 
large group and to be elected by the leaders and ditefs of the 
l>eUevt‘rs. It has been so ever since. Later on, other dis- 
sen.sions arose concertiitig the basic prmciple,t of Christianity. 
Sytiod.s omcemed with regulating [the religion), were as¬ 
sembled, hiu there was no diasi'nsion with regard to the 
bask priiitiples (of ihc method of selecting the Famarch). 
11 ha-s rcniainctl the Aoaie ever since. 


^ with Oliver patnnn'hs and tiifthups/' This 

have bdiJll the old text^ Aiiii I bn RtuitJuii Saicrf iftik iht Qiiit* becitiJ^ 

mriendipmt that jralrii-rriia md did nr^t yei txhl it lint time. 

^ ii In the MSS. 
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llie Patriarchs always appointiifd bishops as their dele¬ 
gates. The bishops used to call the Patriarch "Father/' as 
a sign of respect. Tlie priesrs similarly came to coll the 
bisliop "Father/' when he was not together witij tlie Patri¬ 
arch, as a sign of respect. This caused ranfusion in the use 
of the title over a long period, ending, it is s<ih1, with the 
Patriarchate of J-leracIms in Alexandria, [t was cim side red de¬ 
sirable to distinguish the Patriarch from the bishop in the 
matter of respect {shoivn to him by style of address). There¬ 
fore, the patriarch was called "Pope,'' that "Father of 
fathers," The tiatue {of "Pope") first appeared in Egypt, 
according to the theoiy expressed by Jirjis b. al-'Amtd^ 
in hisT/fsfonf, It was then tratisfcTred to the occupant of the 
most important see in (CJtristianity), the see of Rome, which 
was rhe see of the Apostle Peter, as we have mentioned 
l)ei'ore. The title of Pope has remained characteristic of tlie 
see of Rome down to this day. 

Thereafter, there were di-ssensions amung the Christians 
with regard to their religion and to Christology. They split 
into groups and sects, wliich secured tile snpjiori of tlie 
varluiLs Christian rulers against each other. At different rimes 
there appeared diffevem sects. Finally, these sccrstrryslidli^ed 
into three groiip.s, wjiifh lanistitute the (Chri.sttan) seexa. 
Others have no significiince. ihc-se are the Mekhites, the 
Jacobites, and the Nestorians. We du not think that we should 
blacken the pages of this book with discussion of their dogmas 
1 . 433 of imhclief. In general, they are well known. All of them are 
unbeUef. Ihis is clearly stated in the noble Qiir'dn. (To) dis¬ 
cuss or argue thoae things with tliem 1.1 not up to us. It is 
(for them to choose between) conversion to Islam, payment 
of the poll tax, or death. 

Uter on, each sect had Us own Patriarch. Tlie Patriarch 


« M-Makti,, ™ 130^1*73. a, GvtL, I, 3*s; SaipL, t, .sjio G Graf 
Jfr ekrtiltKiiM Utfr^iur (Siikli e Trsti No. jss) (Cirti 

dd V.™ ,a47), il, 341* ff, the ™n ef iviK 

teenttic^iury, thi, dm part of the work, where i]n: Above uiiutAiiun trav he 
aiHitxid to oceur, hi. not yei been puhlishcd, nmy be 
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of Btimt* is tfHJay called *'Pope,'’ He is of tlie Melchite 
persuasioti. Rome iMiloogif to iKe Eiu-opean Christiajis. Their 
royal SLithoriiv is established in that regioriF 

The Patriarch of the (Cliristiaii) subjects^ in Egypt is 
of the Jacobite persuasion* He resides among them. The 
Ahyssiniajis follow the religion of (the Egyt>*’^ Christians). 
ITic Patriarch of Egypt delegates bishops to the J^byssinians, 
and thc-se bishops arrange religious affairs in Abyssinia* Hie 
name of "Poftc" is specially reserved for the patriarch of 
Ri>nie at this lime. The Jacobites do not call their patriarch 
“Pope." The word (Pope) is pronounced Pappa, 

It is the custom of the Pope with respect to the Europeiin 
Christians to urge them to submit to one ruler and ha^e 
recourse to him in their disagreements and agreements, in 
order to avoid the dissolution of the whole thing. lEs pur¬ 
pose is to have the group Iccling that is (he sirongc.'it among 
them (concentrated upon one ruler), so that (this ruler) lias 
|XiWEr over all of them, Tlie ruler is called Emj'veror 
{Kmperador), with the middle letter (pronounced nome- 
how) between dk and ?. (The Pope) personaUy places (he 
crown upon the head oF{tlie emperor), in order to let him 
have the blessing implied (in that ceremony). Ihe emperor, 
therefore, is called “the crowned one/' Perhaps that is the 
meaning of tlie word “emperor." 

This, hrUdly, t-s our comment on the two words Pope and 

Kolion. 

"C^od leads astray whomever He vrants to lead astray, 
and He guides whomever He wants to guide." 

[cilAPrEa III IS CONTtNUm (N VOLUME 


“"Lit. "Itirw who have cnti-reU (lie covenant CshJ)’' Tlus worct fS 
iiscil as a ’ttainuat teriB fur ClirislUna (»n»i Jcwis) have af«:pte«i th® 
restrictioix* plaw.i upon diem hy the so-calM ' covenani of 'Umar. 

“The Tefcrcncc is to the d/l. TIh’ Arabic le.'it Lere net quite clear. 
VtiUw, we Shoutd tr-naliite: "witb the (forciipi) letter iprcmcii.^ Scmie- 
tiuw) ill the ntiddle belWi'vn ilk and Cf, also aj-hilafi, ^ 

(pliot»g«p(ib Cairo, titiWi SftSe, p. a7S, wh^ rofers to llie 
llw silled '^.invk or and esiplninJ it #a meaning masier m 

"Rumaft.’* 

“Qur'an 16,93 (VS): 3S.« (9): 7t.5l (3*}. 
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